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Whats here which cant be seen? 


WARMTH. Its source is a noiseless, dustless 
IDEAL Boiler in the cellar below. So perfect 
is the boiler’s operation that you are uncon- 












scious of its service. You compliment it by 
name when you say of the house, “Its at- 
mosphere is Ideal:” 


Let us tell you about the IDEAL There is a particular IDEAL Boiler for 
Boiler which is designed for 


just such a house as yours, and CVESY. Sak and ye4 of home. All yes 
how it will pay for itself in the need torememberare these good words: 


fuel it saves. Address either DE AL BOILE RS 


office below. 
Cc Orv r Oust , GAS 


ind SMERICAN RADIATORS 


save tuel 














Your heating contractor is our distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42d Street, New York Dept. OT 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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offers a carefully selected group 
of canvases by each of our fore- 
most living painters and also the 
best obtainable examples by the 


DECEASED AMERICAN MASTERS 
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These are shown in quiet, intimate 





rooms that closely approximate home 
surroundings 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


THE HAYDEN COMPANY 


PARK AVENUE AT 572 STREET 
New QGorle 


A Hayden Reproduction of a fine Tudor Oak Buffet 
with linen fold side panels and finely carved Romain 
doors and carved leaf cresting. Circa 1520. 


HE mellow tone of age and historic usage which invests antique furniture 

with its distinctive charm, is imparted to Hayden Reproductions by the use 
of old, time-seasoned woods of the period. The Hayden collection of originals is 
especially important in the representative character of the specimens from the 
celebrated eras. 


The Velvets, Brocades and Damasks being shown are Reproductions of inter - 
esting old Documents of which The Hayden Company has a rare collection 


Showrooms also at Rochester, N.Y. 
320 N. Goodman Street 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUE 
| FURNITURE IN THE WORLD 




















An old Chinese incised Lacquer Cabinet in polychrome, 
on an original Stuart carved and gilded stand 


| M. HARRIS & SONS 


44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Barlow Couch of maple 

and copper print chintz; 

Essex Secretary Desk of 

walnut and maple with 

herringbone inlays; 

American Hepplewhite 
Chair 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


Genuine in character of design and correct in 
details of construction 


WE are striving to build into our furniture 
integrity of construction and authenticity 
in design. When we say,“This is a Hepplewhite 
Chair,” it means that we have gone to the sources 
and studied true Hepplewhite chairs, their subtle- 
ties of line and form; the refinements of detail 
in correct taper of legs and moulded ornament; 
the right sweep of seat curves; and, above all, the 
honest joinery of mortise and tenon. 


There is a right way and there 1s a wrong way. 
There is the counterfeit and there is the genuine. 
Those who value correctness rebel against in- 
vesting in things that will not stand the test of 
intelligent criticism. It isa keen disappointment 
when one discovers that the dining set pur- 
chased is but a counterfeit of real design or a 
mixture of many periods without intrinsic merit. 
Especially is this true when authentic pieces, 
whose value is increased, not lessened by the 


passage of time, could have been purchased for 
the same sum. 


Weare making genuine highboysand lowboys 
of rich toned walnut, inlaid and finished with 
all the beauty of old pieces; living room chairs 
and couches of choicest 18th Century design; 
quaint cupboards and dining groups of mellow 
toned maple, that belong to the best period of 
Early American craftsmanship; bedroom groups 
done in the color of your own selection. The 
householder who understands the importance ot 
authenticity of design appreciates the ideals that 
animate our productions for American homes 
of today. 


The only places where you can see Danersk 
Furniture are listed below. Call without obliga- 
tion to purchase. Decorators and their clients 
are always welcome. 





Part of Danersk display at the Waldorf 
Exhibition of Art-in-Trades Club. 


A corner of the Early American Living Room 
in our new Madison Avenue Salesrooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Chicago Salesrooms 


315 MICHIGAN AVENUE, NORTH 


Los Angeles Distributor 


RALPH COOK SCOTT, 2869 W. 7th STREET 
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NTO THE LAw Of instinct, 

the victory of evolution (pe 

over ratiocination, the 
development of the sub- 
conscious and its miracle 
working, the gradual weav- 
ing in and out of some un- 
seen and unknown thread that mingles with the 
fabric of life to appear in happiness and joy, in 
death and despair, to emerge as an unconscious 
possession and shine to illuminate and fade into 
mystery having crashed all of our facts back into 
oblivion, having built a little higher and stronger 
that undebatable taste which makes for fine art 
and is the stuff from which great artists and 
dreams are made, so my monograph on Savage 
must dip into the intangible truth of a gradual 
growth that comes not by virtue of himself but in 
spite of it. He is not logical and yet he thinks hard. 
Having no humor he yet paints only the humor of 
life. His mood is serious, industrious, positive, yet 
it owns him, and he is but the vessel mto which 
life pours a lotion of esthetic emotion for the 
world. Genealogically, Savage is English, Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch, Scotch, French and Irish. He 
sprang from this complex tree in 1883, being born 
in Covington, Indiana. His art studies began in 
the Corcoran School at Washington, and were 
continued in the Chicago Art Institute. In 1912 
he won the Priz de Rome, and as a result studied 
in Rome, Florence and Munich. If you are inter- 
ested in prizes you can note to his credit the Archi- 
tectural League Medal of Honor, the French Gold 
Medal, Harris Silver Medal, Clarke Prize and 
Saltus Medal, but rather let us journey out to see 
the forming of this relatively young artist’s work. 
Perhaps with Keats and Shelley and Lord Byron 
his greatest work will have been done before 
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Eugene Savage, famous Priz 

ome painter, links 

the work of the artist with 
that of the architect 
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middle age; to me he has 
arrived at his greatest Jearn- 
ing, absorbed through the 
burning point of his career, 
the years in Rome. 

Vivid giant images 
formed quite early in his 
youth at Covington. When he was three years old 
his father died, and who can know the impressions 
left by that early meeting with eternity’s release? 
Mother and boy later moved to Washington, and 
Savage had only a few months at the Corcoran 
School of Art before his mother also left him. 
No words can paint this tragedy of soul. What 
else could come to any child to match the climactic 
violence of such ground work? Alone this lad of 
fifteen journeyed to Chicago to support himself; 
a newsboy with a newspaper route, a telephone 
operator, odd jobs to make a living, odd jobs 
between which he found time to study the arts, a 
study which became the guiding finger of his fate. 
Money came to him; he worked; and workers find 
no difficulty, unless a streak of oratory or of proud 
design or sudden riches so soils the vessel of youth 
that wealth of spirit or ideal, poured im, is lost in 
jumbled colors and the soul grows muddy. Not so 
with Savage; in him great art found fine reflections 
and permanent reaction, crystal-clear. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago found a new 
expression and new audiences, a new day in Amer- 
ican art; great names arose, great art was pro- 
duced. Homer, Inness, Weir. It was then that 
the architects first recognized American painters, 
and that, soon after, was born the Academy of 
Rome, largely through the generosity of the late 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. For the architects had hitherto 
found no painters who would work with them, and 
each had gone his separate, self-absorbed way, the 
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one to paint upon the easel a personal message of 
y, the 2 id in s arble a 
beauty, the other to build in stone and marble 
personal monument. The Academy of Rome was 
to bring them together. Should you wonder at 
this’ discussion of art and architecture, and the 


architecturally, unless their owner had sufficient 
wealth to surround them with the perfectly un- 
comfortable antiquity to which they belonged. 
Like George Ade’s allusion to Pullman car blankets 
that reminded him of ‘‘nothing so much as cold 





““BACCHANAL” 


Academy of Rome, it is because Eugene Savage is 
the most successful of the Rome academicians. 
He, more than any other, has linked the art of 
America with its architecture. He rises as the man 
of the hour to present one splendid solution to a 
difficult problem. Until recent years the great 
bulk of America lived artistically within the re- 
stricted gamut of gold framed canvases entitled 
‘‘Homeward Bound,” “The Frugal Meal,” ‘“Ap- 
proaching Storm.” The paintings, fine techni- 
cally, were no part of a room. They stood out 
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BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


buckwheat cakes and sat equally well on the 
(esthetic) stomach.”” Yards and miles of canvas 
are still painted and dabbed to no purpose. 
Embalmed in gold-leafed frames, fat, unctuous, 
they dwell in many homes but are no part of the 
life thereof. Here in this land Iet us live with our 
craftsmen, architects, musicians, poets, artists. 
They can and must be very close to us. 

To follow the adventures of this lad whom fate, 
we firmly believe, has picked to give at least a 
partial solution of the problem. Whistler at that 
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BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


Altman Five Hundred Dollar Prize, National Academy of Design, 1923 


time had carried far his battle of the spirit against 
the barrage of the plausible. The callow childhood 
of our young artisans thrilled under his influence, 
so contrary to the demand for photographic 
exactitude, the purely naturalistic, which had 
increased during the Victorian domination. After 
Whistler, Savage next found Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings. They fascinated him. Into his understanding 
came the elements of linear composition. The 
dramatic, the balance and rhythm of repeated 
line, overpowered the melodic beauty of Whistler. 


APO Rate TOS: 4. 


Splendid pattern seemed to him most beautiful. 
It was at this stage of his development that he 
won the fellowship in painting of the American 
Academy in Rome, and Paris entertained him. 
His taste and feeling were florid, baroque. The 
heavy perfume of Rubens intoxicated him. He 
dwelt spiritually forever and a day amid the pon- 
derous unbendings of the Iate Renaissance. In 
Rome he copied Raphael, and thrilled before the 
power of Michelangelo. From these great works 
he unconsciously acquired a splendid idea of the 
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functions of a wall and ceiling and their divisions, 
of decorative line, and the filling of space. He was 
captivated by the purely subjective, and looked 
upon painting as an opportunity to show clever- 
ness in handling parts. He might have crystalized 


jumped at in the first place, that I began to take 
my bumps as they came and spare myself the effort. 

“My escape was brought about as follows. 
Mrs. Savage and I were in Perugia, a day or two 
before Christmas, 1912. At the Pinacoteca I had. 

















“ARBOR DAY” 


Owned by Chicago Museum of Fine Arts 


at this time, and joined those groups who paint a 
round of dull incident and reminiscence, or some 
particular ocular division of landscape—a terrible 
fate. His escape was due, he says, “‘to no less a 
person than the Madonna, not certainly by virtue 
of my perceptions, for I do very little analytical 
thinking, or in truth like most of us very little of 
any kind of thinking. Not that I have not tried, 


but that the ends I usually arrive at have been so 
I] 


ily mistaken as compared with the conclusions 
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BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


examined the works of Bonfigli and others, solely 
for the lack of anything else of the time and period 
for which I saved my eyes. By good fortune I was 
standing before a painting of the Madonna and 
four saints. It was loitering, purely, but I stayed 
and, wonder of wonders, I marveled that I had 
never seen a face so beautifully surrounded by 
drapery or veil, or that, if I had seen it, I had 
passed it by.” 

He began to make a note of that bit of drape 
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as though it were a beautiful gem, and was sur- 
prised to see with what quiet action it became so 
beautiful a shape, and what a curiously intriguing 
relation it had to a geometrical element nearby, 
which he then included in the note. These lines 
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drew him into including another spot conspicuously 
called for, a part of a figure. Never before had he 
been so captivated by a composition. The entire 
work with its reason and feeling then became 
intelligible to him in its quiet pattern of gorgeous 
restraint and lovely spotting. It was the essence 
of nobility and devotion. Like the best works of 
that time it had none of the cloying grandeur to 
pander to one as did the work of the times to 
which he had hitherto given his attention, but was 
rather like a great personality whom one may 
easily pass by without knowing, and who is con- 
tent to remain unknown. This experience was 
only a step in a new world, and it had turned upon 
a very little thing—his discovery of this primitive. 
In the meantime, the world had been stimulated, 
outraged, stunned by the exhibition of cubist 


aintings. Savage studying mm Munich under 
g g ying 
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Menzler was interested in their theories of hot and 
cold colors. His instructor found his work “‘tight, 
cold and dirty.”’ He fought the battle of color 
technique. The abstractions of the cubists were 
wholesome to him only as a basis for good compo- 
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BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


sition; further extremes he considered failures. To 
compose and color and complete a canvas that will 
meet architectural and museum requirements Is a 
much more difficult task, so difficult that few 
accomplish it. The next step for Savage was to 
the Chinese. Passing back over five hundred 
years he found a development covering three 
thousand years. The Chinese never would admit 
the first step in the direction of atmosphere and 
false distance, and always dismissed it with the 
word “‘vulgar.”’ This is a marked feature of the 
Tang and Sung period in China, their austerities 
are only short of forbidding, but if one finds the 
golden key, a world of unexampled strength, deli- 
cacy, splendor, and power is seen, replete with 
considerations, refined in many cases beyond the 
limit of our perceptions. 

To recapitulate, we have followed Savage 


seven 


through the impressionism of W histler, the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt, the mé ignificence of Rubens 
and Raphael, to the Italian primitives and Chinese 
paintings. He has come to understand why the 


eves of Stanford White lit up in wonder and 
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Let architects and painters join their energies, 
for painting will function in two ways. It will 
associate most intimately with a wall, so as to 
appear part of it, in fact even build it, or it will 
use the wall as a backing and stand against it as 
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““STABAT MATER” 


pleasure at going about Bruges and seeing the 
early Flemish paintings, a room full of Memlings, 
and why he wrote McKim about their reserve 
power and splendor. We have here a finished, 
vigorous man turning his back on his own time 
for a few days, and stepping unconsciously into 
centuries past. Real art is immortal, the works of 
Giotto, Pierro della Francesco or Li Lung Mien 
are as alive today as though these artists walked. 


BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


sculpture, an architectural unit in itself, not being 
part of the wall, but associated with it as sculpture 
or furniture, as exemplified by an altar piece. If it 
is not rigidly held to one of these two things, 
painting becomes a piece of bric-a-brac, a curio, 
and requires an excuse for its presence by reason 
of its inability to associate with the room. In this 
sphere lies the work of Savage, to help in welding 
the painter and architect in one grand effort. 
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HE OLD WORLD is dead, A new Jor ce tn esthetics, coveries. Self-criticism Is 
and two new nations rising in Russta, may find the basis of the new move- 


are rising dominatinely . . 
on the Sie in the Wet its ultimate CNS ee 2 aa a S ‘blic on’ =o 
nee 25 sa em or public opinion. 

the Western World : : : 


the United States and in ““Every picture in modern 
the East, Russia. The mod- (6 LAR E 5 H i Ral D AN art is built on self criticism,” 
ern art which is flooding the says Puni, and he further 
world today comes mostly from Russia, and pauses explains that a painter in order to progress must 
in Paris on its way towards the West. The new be constantly in contradiction with himself. 

East is a world that is dawning. The new West In quoting Puni I consider that I am quoting 
is already arisen—a not an individual but 
wide awake stabilized é a representative opin- 
world. Art can not ion. He says: ““Some 
thrive in chaos, there- researches of modern 
fore although modern French art in Neo- 
culture loves Russia, Classicism, and in so- 
believes in Russia, called constructivism, 
even that which is do not look upon art 
Russian born has at as a progressive move- 
present to seek new ment; theirs is a pose 
forms in new lands as of the ‘grand static 
a streamlet loose seeks style’ which can be 
anew riverbed. There looked upon in future 
can be no stabilization perspective as aspir- 
in art without stabili- ing to Utopian ideals 
zation in social life. which were borrowed 
Until new forms are from medievalism. 
found in social, politi- Our epoch on the 
cal and economic Eu- whole has its style and 
rope, normal life will has its peculiarities, 
remain chaos. The and one of its peculi- 
modern European art- arities 1s the great 
ists whose exhibitions speed of the move- 
have been so many ment, as well as the 
and roused so much chart of that move- 
interest in America, ment itself. We are 
are artists whose work all very nervous. We 
shows the seeking and live too quickly. The 
the groping after new masterpiece in order 
forms; they are the to be understood must 
product of a new react violently on our 
world, of the new east- nervous consciousness. 
ern world, of a world The ‘recognition’ of 
that is searching in a picture in itself con- 
every form, and the tains the feeling of 
artists are searching sudden amazement. 
too. Who knows, if in It is true that the pic- 
the new western world ture can not easily and 
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they may not find PORTRAIT OF CLARE SHERIDAN BY SERGEI SOUDEIKINE clearly be given to the 
themselves? The fu- Courtesy of The New Gallery casual observer. The 
ture holds the key. picture must not be 


Meanwhile, energy must not be spent in abstract obvious but must be understood with a struggle. 
criticism, and in preaching, but in making dis- Cubism a few years ago was based on this struggle. 
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A picture must only be understood after awhile 
and with difficulty. Today for instance unobjec- 
tive art is understood ‘easily and without pain’ 
(as says the advertisement for pills!) and there- 
fore it does not stimulate us. We have been wit- 
nesses of that tendency toward Negro art which 
is Cubism. The explanation of this lies in a sort 
of protest against what was regarded as carica- 
tural and ugly. The same can be said in the evolu- 
tion of pictures for children. The ‘ugly’ has 
played a certain role in modern extremist art. One 
of the books of D. Bourmon was called A Slap in 
the Face to Public Taste. I’m afraid that all 
modern art is a kind of unseen slap in. the face. 
One might even refer to the public as ‘He Who 
Gets Slapped!’ And the more they are uncon- 
scious of it, the more it seems to be offensive!”’ 
Such a frank admission and explanation may at 
last initiate the uninitiated public into an under- 
standing of this new revolutionary psychology! 
Most of us have felt the “‘slap!”” Personally I was 
never quite sure if it were malicious or whether it 
were a joke, or whether the slap were the imagina- 
tion of my own super-sensitiveness. Now I am 
grateful that I know the truth! ‘Tout comprendre 
c’est tout pardonner.”’ I will quote my conversation 
with Puni again, because his explanation makes 
understanding clear: ‘The appreciation of the 
ugly is really a reaction against the banality of 
prettiness. There was a moment when prettiness 
corresponded with public taste, and the really 
beautiful was thrown overboard by the painters 
of those days. The approbation of public opinion 
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is an offence to the artist. This approbation of art 
takes the force from the hand which was prepared 
to slap the face of public opinion. It finishes 
instead by blowing a kiss, which alone the public 
understands! Studying the evolution of art and 
its understanding by the public, one can always 
feel the real source, which does not often flow with 
the victorious current.” 

A few years ago Puni was much censured by 
Russian public opinion for writing in the papers 
upon the future role of tdividualism in art. 
Today everything that he wrote has come true. 
Puni and his school, whether they are of Russian, 
Latin or Teuton birth, are the products of Paris. 
Paris represented until today what New York is 
beginning to represent and will represent tomor- 
row. Paris created in the soul the absolute neces- 


‘sity for being of one’s day at any price. One 


inhaled modernism. One lived with the town, the 
endlessly moving and revolving life, combined 
with the eternal stability of stone buildings. New 
York represents a hundredfold more modernism 
than Paris—a greater movement, a colossal sta- 
bility of stone and steel, a giant background of 
cubistic lights and shades. In Paris an umbrella, 
a screen, a book illustration, a theatrical decora- 
tion, all reflected the seal of a modern psychology. 
That psychology the modern movement is trans- 
ferring to America. Already it is infiltrating every- 
where, whether it is in abstract color or in forms, 
and it brings with it a subconscious thirst for 
synthesis, order and style. The ultimate end of 
this stream of vital modern force is in America, 
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but it leaves its imprint as it passes on its way. 
As I followed this river towards its source, I got 
very close to Russia, as close as one could perhaps, 
without actually going in. The first gateway 
through which this stream passes on its westward 
course is the northeast Prussian province, and at 
KGnigsberg where there is a great new art academy, 
structurally finished just before the war, the influ- 
ence of the new Eastern modernism is strikingly 
evident. The mere title of “academy” for such a 
modern school is a travesty. Academic the 
Koénigsberg Academy certainly is not. Professors 
Thiele and Degner with all too few pupils (owing 
to the economic chaos in Germany) have caught 
the essence of the new stream which has burst its 
Russian dam and flows precipitately along its new- 
found riverbed. These students, each individual 
undominated, unfettered, pursuing his own search 
after new forms, nevertheless preserve a certain 
imprint of the master spirit. Further on, the river 
seems to slacken in its course, and its force grows 
weaker, until it reaches its water level in the great 
estuaries of the new western world. 

The new extremist modern artists are often 
referred to carelessly as Revolutionaries, and their 
art as Bolshevism. The traditional people of art 
abroad look upon Russia as a symbol. They 
understand one thing, that Russia is in Revolution, 
that something new is being built. They see the 
mirror of that new building in the expression of 
the new invading art. Their own traditions are 
threatened, as by a mighty flood that shakes the 
old foundations, and against the force of which 
nothing can avail. The poets Vildrak and Gol 
publicly cheer Russian Revolution. Picasso meet- 
ing a friend in the street can not even find time to 
say “Good morning.” He begins to shout, “With 
all my soul I am for Russia! I know that I can be 
useful, that I am needed there—not here.”’ Rivera 
writes enthusiastically in the Mexican papers 
about new art born in Russia. The gloomy Leger 
speaks with tenderness and emotion of the new 
Russia. Isidora Duncan is in Russia and Charlie 
Chaplin talks of following! Does this mean that 
from Picasso to “‘Charlot”’ all are for the program 
of the Russian Communist party? Not at all! 
Their demonstrations are neither pro nor con. 
For them Russia is a signal. It merely means 
they are against middle class art, they are against 
rotten civilization, they are against the artificial 
prolongation of the day before yesterday. But to 
the modernists, who are not of today but of to- 
morrow, the day before yesterday already includes 
for them such moderns as Soudeikine, Rérich and 
Anisfeldt! A dress does not grow démodé so 
quickly as modern art. A dress is sometimes not 
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““RESEARCH OF NEW FORM IN NEW MATERIAL” 
BY ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


out of fashion before it is worn out. But the artist 
of today is often old fashioned before he is even 
complete. As for the “contemporary school” 
known to the average art connoisseur, it is rele- 
gated by the moderns to the realms of past ages. 
Take for example Repin, the realist, famous in 
Russia as the painter of the picture of Ivan the 
Terrible, an illustrative piece of realism; Russian 
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modern artists have talked to me about him with 
a condescending patronage. Repin’s pictures are 
now looked upon by the new school as a primitive 
form of painting, formal and even naive! I am 
told that he “‘can even please!”” That is to say, 
we have advanced so far that our disgust with 
realism can now be changed into historic appre- 
ciation! 

The modern artist tears off the veil and turns 
the objects into abstract objectless pieces of art. 
His works are strange and full of emotion. The 
eye of the observer who is accustomed to the 
realistic world around him seeks for human sub- 
stance and analogies, for reminders of concrete 
things. With a feeling of disappomtment and 
perhaps irritation he turns away. But he can not 
remain away. He returns with determination to 
unravel the mystery of this “representing noth- 
ing.’ Slowly he begins to feel an enchantment, a 
musical delight in the flights and waterfalls of dif- 
ferent colors on the endless spaces. His eyes begin 
to follow the rhythm of the painter. He wanders 
in unknown lJabyrmths. He is attracted by the 
warm lemon and orange spaces. He falls into the 





BY PUNI 


intervals and depths formed by blues 
and blacks! He again rises and peace- 
fully glides over the enameled surfaces. 
It is not a portrait, nor a landscape, nor 
a still-life, but it is a world above us, 
around us, below us, in which live pure 
ideals of distance and depth, ideals of 
balance and eternal movement. The 
modern artist is not isolated from the 
splendid world; on the contrary it is his 
studio and his laboratory, where by long 
and painful experiences he makes his 
researches. 

Neo-Impressionism, as it is called, 
deals only with coloring; but the Cubists 
have declared war on color. They only 
tolerate neutral tints. Colored illusion- 
ism, they say, is nothing more than play 
of light and shadow. It is only a vibra- 
tion of the ether and can not satisfy 
those who aspire to be modern! There 
is today something newer even than 
Neo-Impressionism. Form has begun 
to triumph over color. Interest is almost 
entirely centered on line, in shadow and 
light and composition instead of in 
painting. The result is that the modern 
palette covers an octave of gray colors. 
The painter gives away his whole soul 
to the problem of form. 

The famous draughtsman, Ingres, says 
that everything has form, even smoke. 
Saying so, he unveils for us the paradoxical alliance 
between Neo-Cubism and Classicism. Cézanne 
says that “when color is full in sound, then the 
form is full in weight.”” The modernists study 
color from the point of view of the weight of its 
interior force towards eternal movement. Exter, 
the Russian woman Futurist, now working in 
Paris, studied the pictures of Poussin in the 
Louvre, merely on account of the rhythmical 
balance of the mass, which turns the landscapes 
into architecture! The modern man desires to 
conquer the fragmentariness of his understanding 
of the world. At any price he must succeed in 
synthesizing his impressionism. He must feel the 
ground firm under his feet. This is the explanation 
of the rigor and coldness of modern art. Its incli- 
nation towards the plastic seems to have created 
a “stone style.” In all this lies the explanation of 
the bridge which links modernism with the past, 
Cubism with the Baroque, with Poussin and with 
EI Greco. It was Michelangelo who said that 
painting is greater the nearer it gets to sculpture. 

The modern artist sinks into cold abstract 
work with an almost emotional joy. Just as it Is 
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the fashion to eliminate sentiment from 
literature, so is sentiment eliminated 
from-art. Life itself has in our day 
eliminated sentiment. It is illustrative 
of the new post-war conditions of which 
we are the victims. The painter like the 
philosopher deals with a world of ab- 
stract conceptions and measured ideals. 
In dealing with unobjective things the 
artist becomes scientific and pure. Art 
seeks for justification in itself as music 
does in magic sounds. The artist takes 
from the outside world only what he 
needs for his composition. In painting 
a picture of a town, the bridges and 
‘arches, and even the reflections in the 
river, form one united block. If. any- 
thing were left out the whole picture 
would, fall to pieces, because the re- 
searches into form have evolved a bind- 
ing process. For instance there is a pic- 
ture of Venice by Exter. It is not the 
simple Venice that one has seen so often, 
It is a new Venice dismembered into 
atoms and then built up again. It is not 
the Venice of Baedeker, it is the quintes- 
sence of Venice inher architectural 
landscape form. 

Technique in old art was only used 
to deceive the eye. The greater the 
deception the better the technique. The 
main thing was illusion. Today there is 
far more reverence for technique and for 
material. The artist tries to make the material 
itself play its own role in the composition. Analysis 
displays the construction of the work. Archipenko 
talked to me of this in his studio, as we stood 
before a bas-relief of a female figure in various 
colored metals. He gave me the photograph 
together with an explanation. 

“All the great styles,”’ he said, “‘differ vividly 
from each other, not only by their specific com- 
binations of lines and forms, but also by the 
material. The Egyptian is monumental, due to 
the elastic hardness of the granite material. The 
Gothic, with its lace-like freakiness, derives its 
character from the yielding softness of the stone. 
The Russian wood-carvings owe their originality 
to the material.”” He seemed especially interested 
in the new combination of steel and mortar (I 
thought of America) of which he said: ‘‘ This new 
material gives the possibility of building in a new 
character, and can serve to create a new finished 
architectural style.” He explained to me that 
impressions received from the life around us some- 
times give one a new plastic conception. To 
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express this with ordinary materials may be 
inadequte and recognized technical methods inap- 
plicable. ‘‘Therefore,” he said, “I have recourse 
to new materials, and use them in ways that have 
never been used before m sculpture. The using of 
these materials gives me the possibility of finding 
new combinations of lines and forms, and by doing 
so I build a new ‘style.’ This new ‘style’ may 
consist In a whole world of immaterial ideas, 
nevertheless it is a realistic world, as realistic as 
any psychological or spiritual emotion.”” Finally 
he declared his belief that no materialistic concep- 
tion could ever, in all eternity, penetrate into art. 

I have seen that the modernists, even of the 
extremist type, with all their theories and their 
mathematical forms, their new researches, their 
cold analytical impassiveness, are in their souls 
more emotional and more idealistic, equally as 
sincere and as earnest, as any of the sentimental 
realists of the past. They have eliminated senti- 
ment and substituted reason. Their art is a sub- 
conscious reflex of the psychology of our conflicting 
social system. 
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“MOSAICS, OLD AND NEW 


NE OF THE most fas- 

cinating studies in 

art-history is that of 
the rise, development and 
decline of the various styles 
and the inherent reasons for 
these never-ending changes. 
Such studies will make clear the important role 
which the different techniques play in the evolu- 
tion of the arts. For instance, why at one period 
did fresco painting, at another mosaic, at yet 
another stained glass, etc., reign supreme or, at 
least, take the lead, only to be superseded after a 
time by some other form of artistic expression, 
perhaps to come to the front again, often after the 
lapse of centuries? 

Such a coming back to life happened only 
recently to the art of glass mosaics. After its two 
great periods in Italy and Byzantium, especially 
in Rome, Ravenna and Constantinople, quite early 
in the Christian era from about the fourth to the 
seventh, and then again from the tenth to the four- 
teenth centuries, in Venice, Palermo, etc.—not 
taking into account the Greek and Roman art—it 


SILHOUETTE MOSAIC, LET INTO THE WALL WITHOUT MOSAIC BACKGROUND 


The greatest art of the early 

Christian era has been 

revived tn forms expressive 
of the modern age 


EF. E. Washburn-Freund 


almost died out entirely, 
except in Venice. ‘There 
alone its tradition was kept 
alive to a certain extent by 
a number of craftsmen who, 
mostly trained in its tech- 
nique from father to son, 
were technically able to supply any demands for 
mosaics that might be made anywhere. In the 
seventeenth century an atelier for mosacis was 
opened in Rome under the auspices of the Papal 
Court, but, characteristically, it restricted itself 
almost exclusively to the making of copies, not of 
the old mosaics, but of the most famous paintings 
by the great masters, such as Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper.” When in the nineteenth century it 
became imperative to restore the old mosaics in 
St. Mark’s in Venice, Antonio Salviati, a lawyer 
of that city who was a great admirer of them, 
studied most carefully.the old technique and, with 
the help of one of the Venetian workers in mosaics, 
was soon able to master most of the secrets of the 
old craft and, afterwards, earned great success 
with a number of exhibits at the famous London 
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In the Gurlitt Gallery, Berlin 
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“MIRACULOUS DRAFT OF FISHES” 


International Exposition in 1857. Later on, some 
Englishmen acquired his business interests, and 
the Compania Venezia Murano was started. But 
the times were not ripe then for this branch of 
the arts, although some ateliers were opened in 
other countries with the help of craftsmen schooled 
in Murano. The last decade or two, however, has 
seen the return in earnest of this grand old art, and 
now several American churches, as for instance in 
Chicago and St. Louis, are being decorated with 
mosaics by a St. Louis firm which has developed 
out of one of those ateliers for mosaics in Europe. 

Why was it that the art of mosaic flourished 
during the early Christian era, then declined 
almost to extinction? Why was the attempt to 
revive it in the nineteenth century unsuccessful 
while now, In our own times, it bids fair to become 
a living thing again? The reason is that the mood 
of those early centuries, which craved to be fed, 
found fullest. artistic expression in these decora- 
tions of almost unearthly splendor of glittering 
color and light, and often of terror of countenance, 
as if the Day of Judgment had already arrived 
and the last trumpet was being blown to bid all 
the peoples of the earth appear before the throne 
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COPY OF A SIXTH CENTURY MOSAIC IN SAN APOLLINARE NUOVO, RAVENNA 


of the Almighty. If any pictorial art can give the 
impression of the air reverberating with the sound 
of trumpets and trembling as with the approach 
of the Heavenly Hosts, it is that of mosaic. And 
in times when the emotional side of the human 
soul is strongest this art can fill the want as no 
other of the great decorative arts can. Not at once 
did the early Christian mosaics show these quali- 
ties to their fullest. They were derived from the 
Antique. The Greeks and Romans, especially the 
latter, had used mosaics as decorations quite 
extensively. And thus it came that the design of 
the early Christian mosaics had still much in 
common with what we call “‘the classical style.” 
Also their coloring was not yet so rich, and the 
overwhelming gold background, against which the 
figures stand out, often almost threateningly, did 
not make its appearance for some time. In a 
mosaic such as the one illustrated here, from the 
history of Moses in Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
—circa 360 A. D.—we can still fmd traces of Pom- 
peian frescoes. But it reminds us still more of the 
most celebrated antique mosaic that has come 
down to us, namely the “‘ Battle of Alexander the 
Great,” found in Pompei and now in the Naples 
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MOSAIC IN THE “GOLDEN ROOM”’ OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
ING, STOCKHOLM. FROM THE SERIES OF DECORATIONS 
DESIGNED BY EINAR FORSETH 


Museum, although, compared with it, the forms of 
the one in Sta. Maria Maggiore seem crude. But 
what dramatic grouping, what elementary strength 
of movement, what understanding of the essentials 
are still there! Yet the first law of mosaic—the 
law of two dimensions only—to sin against which 
means the foregoing of the greatest and most char- 
acteristic effects attained by this technique, is 
strictly adhered to. Gradually the forms became, 
seemingly, cruder and cruder, and a certain “‘bar- 
barity” began to appear. The Byzantine period 
set in, and with it the highwater mark of the art 
of mosaic was reached. For then the best and 
most original that this technique can give corre- 
sponded exactly to the wants of the time:’ to 
singleness of mental purpose, centered entirely in 
its religious life, corresponded the simple flatness 
of the mosaics and their often almost overwhelm- 
ing monumentality; to the love for richness and 
colorful splendor of outward appearance in dress 
and ornaments, their glow and glitter as of innum- 
erable precious stones set in gold; to the form of its 
society, an unlimited autocracy, and its substance, 
an equally unlimited belief in authority, these 





serious and grave-looking figures, as unbending 
in their attitudes as statues and as unyielding in 
their expressions as judges appointed by God 
Himself to pronounce eternal doom. To classi- 
cally inclined peoples and times this almost ter- 
rible onesidedness, this fanatical denying of the 
body and all the beauty around, forced upon the 
people, as it seems, by a heavy hand, this restric- 
tion and circumscription of the entire life, as if it 
were only a church procession in anticipation of 
a life hereafter, must seem barbaric. And, no 
doubt, marvellous as the art of mosaic Is, it can 
not be denied that a certain quality of “‘bar- 
“SALOME WITH THE uN OF JOHN THE BAPTIST” IN THE 
BAPTISTRY OF ST. MARK S, VENICE. THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


This figure with its subtle, war-like rhythm, its enigmatic 
smile and a kind of sinister grace looks to be the very image 
of the sea-born city of Venice. Its “modernity” is astounding. — 
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“HISTORY OF MOSES” 


barity”’ belongs to it and even constitutes one of 
its chief attractions. 

It will now be clear why, with the coming of 
the “time of enlightenment” (the Renaissance), 
when the “time of darkness” (the Middle Ages) 
began to decline, the art of mosaic also declined. 
In pictorial art the chief problem then became the 
conquest of space and the third dimension. That 
was fatal for mosaic. And when, in the nineteenth 
century, a revival was tried, it was characteristic 
of that historical period, which prided itself on 
having successively lived through most of the 
former times and their different styles, (without, 
however, understanding much of them and still 
less entering into their feelings), that the purpose 
of the revival was considered an historical one, 
namely the restoration and, perhaps, also the 
slavish imitation, of the old mosaics. 

Any one who has followed the modern art 
movement will be aware that it and its problems 
and their attempted solutions have many points 
of similarity with the art of the early centuries. 
Absolute adversaries of ‘‘modern art” maintain 
that it is only another historical pose, something 
entirely external and arbitrary, a fad of the 
artists. There is no use arguing with them. 
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COPY OF A FOURTH CENTURY MOSAIC IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, ROME 


Happily, perhaps, for their peace of mind and 
soul, they do not really live in the present and, 
consequently, do not feel all the tremendous prob- 
lems that crowd in upon us; do not experience the 
terror that stalks through all countries; do not 
even care whether a solution of all these questions 
be attempted, lest a worse disaster than the recent 
one overwhelm us, the reason being simply that, 
for them, these questions do not even exist. But 
if they are thus oblivious of the unrest and uncer- 
tainty felt by all people really alive, and continue 
“to have a good time,” on the other hand they do 
not have the soul-expanding hope of a new mes- 
sage of delivery and are not stirred to the inner- 
most depths of their bemg by the longing for a 
“‘peace that passes understanding.”’ For just this 
troubled and yet at the same time elated mood of 
our time, small in construction but great in de- 
struction, small in faith, yet great in longing, small 
in assurance but great in a certain subtleness that 
tends, however, towards simplicity and singleness 
of heart and eye, the art of mosaic seems a most 
appropriate mode of expression. Our time is out 
of jomt; balance, both internal and external, is 
lacking, a certain “barbarity”’ has come into 
being, all the talk and boast of “civilization” 
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“PENTECOST,” MOSAIC IN THE CATHEDRAL OF AACHEN 
DESIGNED BY HERMANN SCHAPNER 


notwithstanding. In such a period the artist who 
voices the deepest feelings and longings of his time 
does away with small things; his desire is for the 
great and fundamental things in life. With his 
interpretation of them he wants to cover the walls 
of public buildings. Hence that “Will for the 
Wall” that lives in so many artists of today. 
From what has just been said, it will be seen 
that in the art of mosaic these modern artists are 
finding a technique admirably fitted for their needs 
and desires. Already in Europe a number of them, 
Max Pechstein, for instance, and others in Ger- 
many, Einar Forseth in Sweden (in his designs for 
the Golden Room in the new Municipal Building 
in Stockholm, about which a very interesting 
article appeared in The Burlington Magazine dur- 
ing 1923), whilst keeping strictly within the limita- 
tions of the technique, even benefiting, as every 
real artist does, in point of strength and character 
of their work, by these very restrictions, have 
made designs for mosaics which are thoroughly 
modern, that is to say express the mood of our 
time. The fact that, in spite of differences in de- 
sign as well as in the choice and range of colors, 
especially a certain subtleness as compared with 
the early Christian mosaics, they yet remind one 
so strongly and strangely of those works of an old 


almost f, 


forgotten time, is only proof of what 


has already been said about the similarity be- 
tween that period and our own. There are artists 
here in America, such as Joseph Stella, Maurice 
Sterne, perhaps Rockwell Kent and others who, 
I think, would rejoice if they were asked to make 
designs for mosaics destined to be placed in some ° 
public or semi-public building, or even a private 
one, for the use of mosaics need not by any 
means be restricted to churches and other public 
buildings. The St. Louis firm, “The Ravenna 
Mosaics,” of which mention has been made be- 
fore, is preparing, in connection with its affiliated 
ateliers in Europe, an exhibition in New York 
of its modern work as well as of most faithful 
reproductions of several of the early Christian 
mosaics; our illustrations show some of these 
works. I hear that it is the sincere hope and will 
be the special endeavor of this firm to gather- 
round it the best modern American artists to 
make designs. Thus it is quite possible that, for 
America, a period of noble mosaics may begin, 
which later generations will admire as great 
monumental expressions of our time and its 
troubled mood and longings. What form these 
will take one can not say. They may depart radi- 
cally from all the traditions of the art. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they will not be slavish copies 
of an historic style; they will be of this age, 
made vital by the spirit of search for reality. 


HEAD FROM ‘“‘THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI.” MOSAIC IN 
ZURICH BY PROFESSER GULBERG 
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BINDING FOR “‘ROMEO AND JULIET” 


BY RIVIERE AND SON 


JEWELED BOOKBINDINGS 


OOKBINDING is a fine 

art as well as a fine 

crait. As: a craft it 
serves to fulfil our desire to 
treasure the object we love; 
as a fine art it assists. us in eh E M PERE 
treasuring that object in its 
most beautiful form. We treasure the loved book 
that we may have continual experiences of love; 
we clothe it in fine raiment and decorate it with 
brilliant jewels so that it may be as beautiful in 
its outward form as it is lovely to our inward 
vision. Both as art and craft, therefore, book- 
binding has value for us. It ministers to real 
wants and satisfies real emotions—the wants and 
emotions felt in our longing for beautiful things 
and the enjoyment which association with them 
brings. This natural fact was never so amply and 
so convincingly brought home to my mind as 
when I viewed the collection of books in fine bind- 
ings which was sold at the Anderson Galleries, in 
New York, on November 19 and 20, 1923. The 
books then sold had been collected by the late 
Mrs. Phoebe A. D. Boyle of Brooklyn, who had 
devoted the last twenty years of her long life to 
the formation of a library which should, so to 
speak, represent her love for books and her desire 
to have them beautiful to look upon as well as a 
pleasure to read. No collectors in the past indulged 
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An art that flowered in the 

sixteenth century in France 

has been revived by crafts- 
men in modern times 


their passion, strong as it 
often was, to so costly an 
extent as did this collector 
of the present time. What 
Grolier’s library cost him in 
= (6 O Zl4 Sh money, with its famous 

bindings and choicely 
printed volumes collected in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, we have no means of knowing; 
but, large as must have been the sums he paid for 
his books and their sumptuous coverings, they 
could not have amounted to anything like the 
sums Mrs. Boyle gladly expended for her treasured 
volumes. The books of those other famous women 
collectors—Diane of Poitiers, Catherine de Medici, 
Marguerite de Valois and Madame Elizabeth— 
which are now so highly prized for their bindings, 
costly as they were at the time, were very cheaply 
acquired by comparison with this modern collec- 
tion. Diane of Poitiers obtained many of her 
books by means of an ordinance which she influ- 
enced Henri II to issue by which all publishers 
were compelled to present two copies of each book 
then printed, done on vellum and sumptuously 
bound, to the libraries at Blois and Fontainebleau. 
Catherine de Medici went a step further, and 
simply seized the library of Marshal Strozzi and 
kept it for herself on a mere pretext. But those 
were the days of royal power, and ambitious ladies 
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took royal ways to exercise that power. These 
davs, however, are the days of royal wealth, which 
is also power, and as human nature, especially 
feminine nature, has not greatly changed with the 
passing of time, ladies continue to exercise their 


started the famous collection of manuscripts and 
books which later took form in the Laurentian 
Library of Florence. Catherine de Medici brought 
this enthusiasm with her to France and that 
country became the breeding ground of collectors 











BINDING FOR JOHN KEATS’ POEMS 


power, not less royally but more wisely and more 
worthily than did those of an earlier age. 

When the enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
spread from scholars and artists to princes and 
laymen, the noblemen and merchant kings of that 
time were caught in its rapture to such a degree 
that they spent their wealth freely and lavishly in 
searching for and acquiring the rare relics of 
ancient ages with a passion that may seem strange 
to us today. In Italy the family of the Medici 
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BY SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE 


for centuries after. Even as early as the time of 
Jean Grolier (Viscount d’Aguisy and treasurer of 
France in 1545) the art of bookbinding had been 
seized upon by Frenchmen and was almost en- 
tirely in their hands. It is to the credit of these 
early French craftsmen that they fully justified 
their assumption of leadership in their craft and 
brought it to a very high state of perfection. That 
perfection was shown not so much in sumptuous 
as in beautiful examples of fine work. The taste 
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for sumptuous bindings belonged to a past when 
rich coloring and ornamentation were the expres- 
sions of a barbaric sensuousness of feeling and a 
less refined culture and emotional restraint. The 


first inspirations for “fine bindings,” so-called, 


suous expression in harmony with the taste of the 
fifteenth century, and in place of solid metal and 
jewels employed colored leathers and gold-leaf 
with which to work out their designs. The designs, 
too, were no longer pictorial but decorative, 
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BINDING FOR “THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER’, IN THE MANNER OF LE GASCON 


came from the “Byzantine coverings” which the 
Medici family collected. These consisted of manu- 
scripts, the work of monks in the scriptoria of the 
monasteries, bound in covers highly ornamented 
with gold, silver and copper-gilt, and enriched 
with precious stones of rich colors. They date 
back in workmanship to the sixth century. The 
spirit of this decoration was caught by the work- 
men of Venice, who modified its somewhat sen- 
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figures and flowers being conventionalized. This 
work was far less costly than the Byzantine work, 
and almost as effective as decoration. Grolier 
probably employed some of these Venetian binders, 
under his direction, and thus introduced their art 
to the craftsmen of France. The Frenchmen 
eagerly seized on the suggestions which the 
Italians gave them, and, improving on their work, 
supplied the orders which Francis I, Henri II and 
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other members of the royal Valois family were 
continually giving them, and finally produced the 
distinguished work of Nicholas Eve, Le Gascon, 
Padeloup, Du Sueil, the Deromes and the later 
Frenchmen who have been acknowledged the 
classic binders in the history of the art. From 
France the art was introduced into England, and 
Samuel Mearne, in the Restoration period, as 
royal binder to Charles II, took his rightful place 
with the best of the Continental binders of his day 
for his originality in design and beauty of execu- 
tion. Roger Payne, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, became the great English 
master whose influence is still felt and followed. 
But France continued to hold her preéminence, 
and in modern times, up to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the work of Chambolle-Duru, 
Trautz-Bauzonnet, Lortic, David and Meunier 
furnishes beautiful examples of the best traditions 
of the art. These men had their distinguished 
rivals in those English binders of the early and 
mid-Victorian periods who served the great book 
collectors of those days, and the works of Kal- 
thoeber, Hayday, Bedford and Fazakerley are 
highly esteemed for the sincerity and finish of 
their craftsmanship. But in the more imaginative 
exercises of their art, the Frenchmen evinced a 
special genius which the workmen of no other 
country could approach. Of late years, however, 
bookbinding in France has gone into ‘a decline. 
The old craftsman’s spirit has ceased to manifest 
itself, partly from lack of encouragement, but 
more from the commercialism which has taken its 
place and lays greater stress on rapidity of output 
than quality of work. 

In England, however, strangely enough, “fine 
binding”’ took for a time a fresh Jease on life. In 
the last decade of the nineteenth and the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, bookbinding 
flowered afresh in the work of two English binders 
—Riviere and Sangorski. The work these men 
have accomplished in the past twenty-five years is 
of so unusual a character and marked by such 
bold and even daring ornamentation of books that 
their achievements mark not only a revival but a 
fresh departure in the art. The cause for this 
revival is to be distinctly traced to the interest 
evinced in the pastime of book collecting by 
wealthy Americans, who can meet the extreme 
demands which the enjoyment of the hobby now 
entails. What Grolier and the collectors of his 
day and generation were to the artist-craftsmen 
of their time, Mrs. Boyle seems to have been to 
Riviere and Sangorskt of this time. She admired 
their work and willingly paid the prices its costly 
execution demanded. Encouraged by her 
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patronage, these binders were able to accomplish 
work by their joint labors which is something to 
wonder at. While adhering to the traditions of 
their craft they blazed a trail of their own in the 
ornamentation of books which required both 
courage and nerve to carry out. Taking as their 
models the ‘‘Byzantine coverings” initiated by 
the monks of the sixth century, they put their own 
impress on their work, gave to it a character and 
formed it with a beauty which no other bindings 
possess. Elaborate designs which call for gold and 
precious stones and inlaid leathers are created with 
such consummate skill of craftsmanship that the 
books are not so much books as they are works of 
art, the embodiments of the creative imagination. 

Alberto and Francis Sangorski, the first as 
scribe and illuminator, the second as bookbinder, 
had achieved reputation under the business name 
of Sangorski & Sutcliffe. They were freely patro- 
nized by both booksellers and book collectors. 
Alberto Sangorski’s manuscripts on vellum, with 
their somewhat highly colored miniatures and 
garish illuminations, found a patronage among the 
less discriminating amateurs. The bindings were 
fanciful and bizarre rather than distinguished and 
refined. The script also inclined to the freakish 
and feeble in forms of lettering. In 1913, however, 
a change took place. In that year Sangorski the 
illuminator dissociated himself from the firm he 
had helped to found and entered into a contract 
with Robert Riviere & Son, London bookbmders, 
to devote the whole of his time to the designing, 
writing and illuminating of manuscripts for that 
firm exclusively. The result of this association 
was manifested in a decided improvement in the 
pictorial decorations of the manuscripts executed 
by Sangorski, and a marvelous burgeoning of the 
decorative work of the bindings. The many 
examples of elaborate and ornate bindings exe- 
cuted by the new firm were done after designs and 
under the direction of Mr. Calkins, the head of 
the Riviere bindery. A number of these were sent 
to Leipzig to an exhibition of books held there in 
1914, but they were on view for a few weeks only. 
The outbreak of the war compelled the exhibition 
to be closed, and the books themselves were 
stowed away in the cellars of the Leipzig Museum, 
where they remained for the five years of the war’s 
duration. Long after peace had been signed the 
precious volumes were with much difficulty re- 
covered, and the choicest of them finally found a 
home in this country in the library of Mrs. Boyle 
of Brooklyn. 

Notable among these is an illuminated manu- 
script of Romeo and Juliet on vellum, in two quarto 
volumes, elaborately illustrated with miniatures 
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in colors and bound in crimson morocco tooled to 
a floral design in gold set with opals, amethysts, 
garnets and turquoise. The effect of this remark- 
able example of book ornamentation is most 
strikingly impressive in its richness and the beauty 


gorski and finely ornamented by E. D. Geddes, is 
another of the more striking jeweled bindings by 
Sangorski and Sutcliffe, and is exquisite in its 
design and richness of coloring. It has been 
executed with a taste and craftsmanship which 
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BINDING FOR “‘THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOXE”’ 


of its coloring. In addition to the highly orna- 
mental work on the outside of the covers, the 
‘binder has utilized the doublures for a setting of a 
miniature portrait of Shakespeare in a design of 
gold leaves in harmony with the floral decoration 
of the covers. This unique example of bibliopegic 
.art is, perhaps, surpassed in another copy of the 
play which Sangorski himself considered to be his 
masterpiece, and which is still more elaborately 
encrusted with gems and precious stones. The 
manuscript of Keats’ poems, engrossed by San- 
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BY RIVIERE AND SON 


compel our admiration. A choice binding in the 
manner of Le Gascon is the manuscript of Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner. It is in blue morocco 
with its Le Gascon panel enclosed in a broad 
border of inlaid green and brown leathers inter- 
laced to a strapwork pattern. A second manu- 
script of the same poem is even more elaborately 
bound. The front cover is worked in inlaid 
leathers and tooled in gold to give in pictorial 
form a representation of the artist’s interpretation 
of two lines of the poem, forming a panel of strange 
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TITLE PAGE FOR “THE HOLY GRAIL” 


beauty. It is set with opals, moonstones, tur- 
quoise, garnets and mother-of-pearl, the colors of 
which heighten the effect of the design. The copy 
on vellum, printed by William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press, of Caxton’s History of Reynard 
the Foxe obtained for Riviere the Grand Prix at 
the Festival of Empire Exhibition. The binding 
is in brown morocco, tooled with a broad border 
of leaves and flowers, and the doublures are of 
white morocco decorated with roses, leaves and 
grapes of inlaid purple leather set in the white 
field of the doublure in rich gold scrolls. A superb 
manuscript of Tennyson’s Holy Grail, with minia- 
tures in colors by Sidney H. Meteyard, the English 
Academician, is in blue morocco. The front cover 
is decorated with a design in which the Holy Grail 


and the shields of the various knights who took 


part in its quest are presented 
in gold and enriched with set- 
tings of pearls, emeralds, opals 
and garnets. The doublures are 
almost as striking in their orna- 
mentation as are the outside 
covers, and are similarly en- 
riched with rubies, garnets and 
turquoise. The octavo edition 
of Bernath’s Life of Cleopatra is 
in dark blue morocco, and the 
binding has a decorative treat- 
ment of Egyptian symbolical 
ornament and hieroglyphics. 
The opals, garnets, chalcedony 
and turquoise which are set in 
the leather enhance the effect 
of the design and add to its 
impressiveness. 

The special feature in all or 
almost all of these bindings is 
the use of jewels and inlaid 
leathers as the means for ob- 
taining effective decoration. 
The graphic presentations have 
been so deftly executed that 
they have the appearance of 
paintings in color. The decora- 
tive schemes, in which gold has 
been largely employed, are real- 
ized with a fine sense of the 
appropriate use of that medium 
by which it is properly subdued 
to the purpose of the design. It 
is remarkable, in these bindings, 
with what skill the mechanical 
work has been done. There is 
no doubt that these mechanical 
details owe their value to the 
supervision of a mind thoroughly appreciative of 
both the artist’s intention and the binder’s craft. 
For in these examples the workman proves his 
ability to manipulate the seemingly inflexible 
materials and tools of his workshop to the ends of 
plastic art. Whatever may be said against the 
propriety of undertaking this kind of realism in 
art ina craft which has had its standards of artistic 
treatment established for centuries, it must be 
admitted that the craftsmanship which could 
achieve these bindings is of a rare order. The 
work is more than a “‘stunt;” it is a real achieve- 
ment. Accomplished as were the great binders of 
the past, both as designers and craftsmen, it was 
not in their power, even had it been their desire, 
to realize the imaginative reaches of these designs, 
nor could they have approached the workmanship 
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which these bindings called for. Had their patrons 
demanded of them a more ornate treatment or an 
ornamentation in the least comparable with these 
modern examples of bookbinding, they would not 
have dared to make the venture with the tools 
and the limited mechanical means at their dis- 
posal. That they did what they did under the 
conditions in which they worked is, of course, all 
the more to their credit, but the best of their 
work is amateurish by comparison with the per- 
fection displayed in 
the execution of these 
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from plastic. Another book cover of a like char- 
acter is in the State Library of Munich, which is a 
carving in ivory, also of the Crucifixion, and is 
perhaps the richest example of Carolingian art the 
world possesses. The Riviere-Sangorski decora- 
tion, however, is not of this order. .Ornamentation, 
with them, is decorative rather than symbolical - 
or pictorial, and the intention is to catch the eye 
ather than to instruct:the mind. The coverings - 
of the Ashburnham Gospel ‘and the Munich book | 
are as interesting with- , 
out the books, but the , 








remarkable demon- 
strations in biblio- 
graphic craft. 

In the sixteenth 
century it was the 
fashion to: have: some 
books covered: with 
thin plates of: gold, 
silver or ivory, chased 
and worked in designs 
of either pictorial or 
ornamental purpose. 
These were generally 
small books of devo- 
tion used by the noble 
ladies of that time to 
take with them to 
church. They were 
highly effective by 
way of enhancing the 
costumes of these 
pious dames who sat- 
isfied their vanity at 
the same time that they were exercising their 
humility. The coloring of these books was a fine 
addition, either by way of harmony or contrast, 
to the rich gowns they wore. Most of these cover- 
ings were the work of goldsmiths and carvers in 
ivory and they were applied by the binder, not as 
a-part of his binding, but as ornament laid on the 
binding. In this they are quite different from the 
work of Riviere and Sangorski, in which the 
ornamentation Is a part of the binder’s work, and 
designed and executed by him as part of the 
binding. The former are generally viewed as 
works of art, as distinct from the craft-work of the 
binder. There is the famous Ashburnham Jeweled 
Gospel in the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan, which 
has a covering of beaten gold giving In repoussé a 
pictorial and symbolic representation of the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ. The covering is the remarkable 
achievement of some Cellini-like artist who, with 
consummate skill, has succeeded in expressing 
symbolically the death of Christ in a medium far 
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BINDING FOR “LIFE OF CLEOPATRA” 


modern bindings. are 
parts. of the books 
they cover. 

It is not, of course, | 
possible for such jew- 
eled work to become; 
the possession of any , 
but those who can af- 
ford to acquire it.. Its 
execution is a laborious 
undertaking calling 
for long and close ap- 
plication, and the finer 
specimens take years 
to accomplish. 

How far this special 
flowering of the book- 
binder’s art is likely 
to be in demand will 
largely depend on the 
interest of the book 
collector. Failing the 
patronage of the bib- 
liophile, the work must necessarily be set aside. 
The fact that Sangorski has retired from the pur- 
suit would seem to indicate that the demand has 
ceased. But whether this kind of work is con- 
tinued or not, the accomplishments achieved by 
Riviere and Sangorski are of a quality and dis- 
tinction which may not be ignored. Much can be 
said by way of deprecation of the use of this skill 
in lavishing it on mere books and expending a 
wealth of ornamentation on seemingly quite inap- 
propriate objects, but the fact of the skill can not 
be denied, and it has been manifested with accom- 
plished mastery. It pomts to a development of 
the bookbinder’s craft which it was not thought 
possible to attain in these days of standardized 
craftsmanship. When the human spirit is un- 
Volsteaded, even its diversions are interesting and 
contribute to the enjoyment of the communal life. 
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Photographs by courtesy of the Anderson Galleries 
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SKEWERRoe ‘Neglec ted Alntiques 


SK THE average dealer 
in antiques if he hap- 
pens to have any sil- 
ver or Sheffield skewers, and 
he raises his eyebrows and 
scans you with a look which 
conveys his opinion of your 


mentality. It is strange that the score and more a silver platter 
of writers who have reviewed so interestingly the 


history, designs and 
makers of old silver and 
Sheffield plate, should 
have neglected a definite 
description of this impor- 
tant object of utility and 
ornament. One writer in- 
forms us that our ancestors 
had an even greater idea 
of the necessity of beauti- 
ful plate for table and side- 
board decoration than we 
have at the present time, 
but in his list of half'a hun- 
dred beautiful articles the | 
skewer is given a bare 
mention. Forty-nine of 
the choice pieces of silver 
and plate are elsewhere 
described in detail, but the 
poor skewer is ignomin- 
iously ignored. 

It is high time this 
great injustice was recog- 
nized and atonement 
made. The checkered ca- 
reer of skewers is interest- 
ing. The original was 
known as a skiver. It was 
made of wood of that name 
(dogwood) and was built 
like a huge pin, which fas- 
tened the meat to a spit 
and kept the roast in shape. 
This rather primitive con- 
trivance was later sup- 
planted by those made of 
metal—steel, close-plate, 
silver and Sheffield. The 
steel skewers did their 
work while the meat was 
on the spit or in the oven. 


Before serving, the steels were removed and the 


Silver and steel that graced 
roasts of eighteenth-century 
tables have been over-looked 
by writers and collectors 
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silver skewers inserted. One may remember this 





TYPES OF SKEWERS, NUMBERS I-4 


admonition in Swift’s Ad- 
vice to Servants, “Send up. 
your meat well stuck with 
skewers, to make it look 
round and plump.” We can 
easily visualize this sym- 
metrical steaming viand, on 


‘coming up”—the roast studded 
with highly polished ornamental skewers being 


placed at the head of the 
baronial board. How the 
mighty have fallen! From 
that high office, skewers. 
have descended into prac- 
tical but mundane posi- 
tions as paper cutters, and 
have been employed suc- 
cessfully by counterfeiters. 
engaged in foisting mon- 
grel silver on an innocent 
public. The deception oc- 
curs in this fashion. The 
hall-marks on silver skew- 
ers are almost always very 
clear and distinct, due to 
the fact that delicacy was 
not necessary In using the 
dies. The silver, in many 
cases where stamped, was 
often one-quarter of an 
inch thick. The faker ap- 
preciated his opportunity 
and availed himself of it 
practically undetected un- 
til about twenty years ago, 
when Mr. Montague How- 
ard issued his book Old 
London Silver. In a chap- 
ter headed Transforma- 
tions, Mr. Howard stated 
that when a piece of plate 
was changed into another 
article it then was called 
a transformation! This 
form of forgery was prac- 
tised to make an article 
more desirable, and was 
the commonest kind of 
counterfeiting. IIlustra- 
tions were given of wine- 
funnels being made into 


pierced baskets, meat dishes into waiters and 
skewers into ladles and handles of spoons. Thus 
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silver skewers, with desir- 
able hall-marks, were useful 
in ageing a spoon bowl born 
in 1890, and enabled it to 
bear the age of 1790 with an 
air of grace. So the poor 
silver skewer was 
tated and grafted. 

The accompanying illus- 
trations give an idea of va- 
ried sizes and shapes and 
the approximate dates of 
making. (1) Silver, 1034 
inches, George Smith, 
maker, London, 1782. (2) 
Silver, 1134 inches, Samuel 
Winkle, London, 1788. . (3) 
Silver, 13% inches, Richard 
Burton, London, 1758. (4) 
Silver, 12% inches, Har- 
wood, American, supposed 
about 1805. (5) Electro- 
plate, 15 inches, B. E. P., 
English, about 1870. (6) 
Close-plate, 11% inches, 
Cope, English, 1790. (7) 
Silver, 13 inches, W. S., 
with three faked English 
hall-marks, lion passant, 
uncrowned leopard’s head 
and sovereign’s head. Wil- 
liam Seal, Philadelphia, 
1819. (8) Steel and silver 
plate, 11 inches, no maker’s 
mark. Crude Prince of 
Wales’ plumes. Supposed 
American. Came from an 
old New Jersey family, 
1790. (9) Silver, 714 inches, 
Thomas Bentley of Boston. 
His initials T. B. stamped 
twice and eagle’s head, 
1796. (10) Silver, 61% inches, Louis XVI mark. 
Game skewer. (11) Soft steel, 7 inches, early 
American, from Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
(12) Soft steel, 9% inches, early American, from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

The American silver skewer is a rare bird, 
though the steel one was quite common in the 
early days of the Colonies. Thomas Sheridan’s 
Dictionary, published in Philadelphia in 1708, 
defines a skewer as “‘a wooden or iron pin to keep 
meat in form.” After 1800 there was a fad, among 
a certain class, for English hall-marked silver. 
Some American makers. fell for the demand and 
faked British marks, but others, more patriotic, 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SKEWERS, NUMBERS 6-12 


added also the great American eagle’s head. Few 
of the present owners of paper-cutter skewers 
realize what positions of dignity and usefulness 
they held in the correct furnishings of the eight- 
eenth-century household. The responsibility for 
their ignorance falls upon the shoulders of those 
writers who have given us such valuable informa- 
tion on all other objects of the period but have 
neglected to give more than the most cursory 
notice to the useful skewer. 

It is to be regretted that the present writer 
does not know more about his subject, but perhaps 
this article, as a starter, will bring forth buried or 
hidden data. 
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FURNITURE of Flistovic ‘TY PES 


lV. How the Renaissance (same to France 


HEN Charles VIII of 

France, ugly and de- 

formed, invaded Italy in 

1494, and by means of a 

shameful pact with the dis- 

solute Piero dei Medici, 

cme Ge Ee eee ee of Il Magnifico, took 

ANDIRONS possession of the proud 

city of Florence, he in the ultra-modern 1diom 
“started something.” 

It is folly to say that that expedition into the 
birthplace of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance at a 
time when that great 
movement was on the 
point of attaining Its 
highest expression, 
gave the coup de grace 
to the Gothic era, for 
as explained in an 
earlier article, the 
Gothic style had al- 
ready long passed its 
zenith and had reached 
not merely a state of 
decadence, but a con- 
dition of almost com- 
plete artistic debase- 
ment, before its depo- 
sition by the Renais- 
sance style had begun. 
One has only to look 
at such atrocities of 
taste as the celebrated 
church of Caudebec- 
en-Caux, in Nor- 
mandy, illustrated on 
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Italian art which was brought in 
by Charles VIII and Francisl 
became moulded into one truly 
expressive of the French spirit 


Majoe ARTHUR DE BLES 


nobles of the Cinquecento cannot fail to have. 
seduced him to the new culture which had already 
become so important a factor in Italian. life. ' 


Moreover, Charles VIII, like his astute, if unscru- 


pulous, ‘father, Louis’ 
XI, was a keen judge 
in matters artistic, and 
when .he returned to 
France he carried back 
with him numerous 
examples of Renais- 
sance furniture, par- 
ticularly chests and 
credenze, and also led 
away in his train many 
artists and artisans of 
taste and understand- 
ing, who were to lay 
the foundations of 
what we know as the 
French Renaissance 
style. 

For it must not be 
thought that the m- 
vasion of the domain 
of art in France by 
Italian craftsmen sim- 
ply imposed Italian 
ideals of decoration 
upon a people whose 
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that the free spirit of 
Gothic had fled from 
the land of its inception and that the time was 
ripe for a new style to replace it. Charles VIII 
then can not be blamed, as it is in some quarters 
the fashion to blame him, for hastening the doom 
of an art indigenous to the soil of France, in favor 
of a foreign art. Nevertheless, that Quattrocento 
invasion of Milan and Florence played a great 
part, not only in the formation of the new style, 
but also in the hastening of its advent, for Charles’ 
association with such intellectuals as the Italian 


FUSILIERS, BY THE DANISH PAINTER, J. VON R. QUISTGAARD 


pliant, following the 
decay of the national, 
or Gothic, style, and so was ready to receive any- 
thing that was offered to it in relief from what had 
become a veritable thralldom. Instead of being 
planted root and branch in French soil, ready to 
bear fruit in accordance with its origin, the root 
of the Renaissance alone was planted in a prepared 
soil. Thus when the tree began to appear above 
the surface, it fell under the influence of French 
taste and became an almost pure expression of the 
genius of that people. Moreover, the great period 
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of the French Renaissance 
was the reign of Francis | 
(1515-1547), when, after the 
glorious victory of Marig- 
nan, at which the young 
king was knighted by the 
great Bayard, the Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, 
Francis, having become a 
sort of European hero, was 
adulated by all and sundry, 
and by none more than the 
famous: artists who were 
grafting the new style on to 
the resuscitated remains of 
the classical epoch. Even 
Leonardo da Vinci, perhaps 
the most complete and ver- 
satile genius the world has 
ever produced; Andrea del 
Sarto, the Pittore senza er- 
rore—the faultless painter 
—as he was styled; Seralio 
the great architect; Prima- 
ticcio, who founded the 
school of Fontainebleau; 
and the Master of Masters, 
In precious-metal working, 
Benvenuto Cellini; all these 
followed Francis to his own 
country, and produced great 
masterpieces under that 
king’s highly-intelligent 
patronage. Throughout 
the entire period, the evi- 
dence is clear that French Renaissance art was 
the direct descendant of the Italian movement, 
just as Elizabethan furniture design was the 
British child of that same propelling force. The 
classical motives in which interest had been 
‘revived by the excavations in Greece and Rome 
were the basis of all the offshoots of the Re-birth, 
but whereas in the beginning they were adopted 
by the Italian craftsmen in their ancient purity of 
line and proportion and associated parts, they 
were, in England and France, modified to suit the 
peculiar conditions which obtained in those two 
countries at the time of their adoption. 

French cabinet makers of the Renaissance, for 
example, never adopted the Italian method of 
inlaying ivory, tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, lead, 
ebony, and so forth, which, while it pleases at 
first glance by the skill of workmanship, is, never- 
theless, in less perfect taste than carving of the 
wood itself, as executed in the great schools of 
Burgundy and the Ile de France. Less perfect 
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THIS CABINET IS CLEARLY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LATE RENAISSANCE, WITH ITS 
LONG COLUMNS, ITS LOW RELIEF PANELS IN THE STYLE OF JEAN GOUJON AND ITS 
NORTHERN BUN-FEET AND SPINDLE SUPPORTS 


taste in northern countries than in Italy, because 
the climatic conditions of damp and cold in con- 
stant and rapid alternation with dryness and heat, 
were totally unsuited to so delicate an art as inlay. 
We see the effect of bad atmospheric conditions 
upon inlay and marquetry in the rapid disintegra- 
tion, particularly in the latter type of work, of 
English and Dutch furniture of the late seven- 
teenth century in American homes, super-heated 
by radiators. And as Oscar Wilde, that Prince of 
Esthetics, put it, “‘taste in art implies, funda- 
mentally, suitability to circumstances,” tllustrat- 
ing his point by saying that the western miner 
was the best-dressed man in America, because 
while his garb was colorful and picturesque, it was 
perfectly suitable to the work in which he was 
engaged. So, the French with that keenness of 
perception which is so characteristic of their taste 
in art denied to mlay the right of citizenship, 
until much later. 

It remained for the famous Boulle to employ 
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TYPICAL TABLE OF THE JACQUES DU CERCEAU SCHOOL 


Note the characteristic long-necked chimerx, mingled with classical acanthus motives and gadroons, instead of the freer invention 
‘of the Sambin school 


this mode of decoration a century later, but even 
then he used materials—chiefly metal—which 
were less susceptible to atmospheric changes, and 
only in fe arabesque patterns, of which each 
fragment of inlay covered a smaller surface than 
the broad work of the South, thus giving, as it 
were, a better grip of the foundation wood on its 
inlaid intruder. The nearest that northern coun- 
tries ever came to this passion for intarsia and 
tarsia and certosina, in the sixteenth century was 
in the chequerboard and lozenge, inlay designs 
executed in bog-oak and holly, in Elizabethan and 
very early Jacobean furniture—not later than 
1605 to 1607—until it came in again in the form of 
marquetry—inlay into veneer imported from Hol- 
land, in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

French writers divide the French Renaissance 
into two main periods. That of Francis I, in 
which they include the reigns of Charles VIII and 
Louis XII, or the period from 1483 to 1547, and 
the period of Henry II and Catherine de Medicis, 
which again included the reigns of their sons, 
Francis II and Charles IX and Henri III, and that 
of Henri IV, in which the debasement which char- 
acterized the style of his son, Louis XIII began to 
appear. The period of Henri Deux, Henri II, may 
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be said to have lasted in art from 1547 to 1610. 
It is a curious coincidence that these two periods 
were practically of the same duration, to wit, 
sixty-four and sixty-three years respectively. 
The first period, that of Francis I, was the 
transitional period between the dying Gothic and 
the rising Renaissance and we see in this style the 
most naive juxtapositions of pseudo-classical 
form and ornament, and the elaborate decoration 
and four-centered arches of late Gothic. A good 
example is shown in a late fifteenth century 
chest in the Victoria and Albert Museum with its 
traceried-window panels surmounted by typical 
Renaissance grotesques under a frieze of classical 
guilloches running right round the chest, while 
another, a cupboard, see page 31, dating about 
frve years later, is composed of an upper portion 
almost entirely Gothic—with the exception of the 
center stile—while the lower section comprises 
two purely Tuscan panels of different design with 
a Gothic-buttress stile, which again is carved with 
a Renaissance panel decoration. And unlike as the 
two styles are there is a pleasing effect in the 
naive, frank manner in which they were combined 
in those early days of the French Renaissance. 
The architectural mode of the Francis I period 
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is characterized by very high roofs at an extremely 
sharp angle, high, narrow chimney-stacks, and a 
profusion of both Gothic and Renaissance orna- 
ment, with windows and doorways constructed in 
the form of flat bracket—or ogee—arches, sur- 
mounted frequently by the salamander emblem 
of Francis, or at other times with the usual late 
Gothic crocket. The Vanderbilt mansion at Fifty- 
seventh street in New York is a perfect example of 
this first French Renaissance style, while the door- 
way of the other Vanderbilt residence, between 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, offers an 
excellent illustration of the use of the salamander 
in conjunction with a late Gothic arch enriched 
- with carved foliage. 

In such furniture as does not present the ad- 
mixture of styles previously mentioned, we see 
that the Italian influence is very strong indeed. 
But the French artist-craftsmen even in those 
early days of a new style refused to copy slavishly. 
No better example of this independence can be 

- presented than in sgabello chairs, in which the 
heavily elaborate back and front panel supports 
of the Italian model have given place to a trio of 
delicately-turned spindle legs, while the back 
panel is‘also relieved by piercing. Yet their ancestry 
in the Florentine sgabello is unquestionable. The 
tables of the period are very much like the Italian 

- tables of Florence and Siena, with handsomely 

‘carved panel supports at each end, connected 

- either by a flat ow stretcher or a series of “‘plain- 
centre” arches sustained by spindle stanchions. 
The latter are closer to their Italian origin. The 
salamander motive is an extremely popular orna- 
ment in purely French-designed furniture of this 
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EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY TRANSITIONAL DOOR 


Note the plain-centre arches in the Gothic tracery, and the 
Renaissance panels below, the whole crowned by a pure 
flamboyant parapet 


period. The Francis I style—Style Francois 
Premier in the French idiom—is then easy of 
recognition. It died out m 1437. 

And then a change came over the situation. 
The Italian artists and designers who had come 
to France in the trains of Charles VIII and 
Francois Premier, had so successfully educated 
their French brethren in the technique of their 
art that no names save those of Frenchmen 
appear among the craftsmen employed a few 
years later for the woodwork of the great Chateau 

de Gaillon built by order of the Archbishop of 
LATE GOTHIC DOORWAY OF THE VANDERBILT WANSION WITH Rouen, who was a nephew of Charles VIII. The 
LIEU OF CROCKETS French Renaissance was out of swaddling clothes 
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been born in 1510 and admitted 
as a member of the powerful 
Corporation of Cabinet Makers 
(see January issue of INTERNA- 
TIONAL STupIO) in the neigh- 
borhood of his thirtieth year— 
it was rare that an “ébénist”’ or 
“huchier’? was admitted before 
that age—must have started 
work on his own account a few 
years before the death of Fran- 
cis I and the accession of his 
son, Henri II, after whom the 
new style was named. But du 
Cerceau had traveled exten- 
sively in Italy during the course 
of his studies, as we know from 
his sketch-books. Therefore, it 
is more than likely that in the 
and able to walk alone, a proud and lusty first flush of his early success, he adhered to the 
infant. Italianate forms and ornament. We know that he 

Now, it is a great but common error of the  bluffed his fellow-countrymen into adopting cer- 





HANDSOMELY CARVED TABLE OF THE BUR- 
GUNDIAN SCHOOL OF HUGUES SAMBIN 


Note the characteristic Renaissance profile of 
the supports described on page 34 


student of French Renais- 
sance furniture to divide 
and sub-divide the prod- 
ucts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury during which the 
movement lived and died 
as far as France was con- 
cerned, into a number of 
periods and local schools. 
There is a much simpler 
and more accurate method 
of classification, which we 
have adopted in our writ- 
ings and lectures, and 
which consists of ascribing 
the cabinet work of the 
second French Renais- 
sance period to one of two 
great schools, the Burgun- 
dian school of Hugues 
Sambin, and the Parisian 
school of Jacques Androuet 
du Cerceau, who was about 
ten years the senior of his 
brilliant contemporary. 
These two designer-crafts- 
men dominated French 
applied art from the day 





tain modern Italian de- 
signs by ascribing them 
to ancient Rome, hence 
more worthy of application 
to French furniture and 
architecture! But that 
phase of du Cerceau’s ca- 
reer lasted only a very 
short time, and by the ac- 
cession of Henri II he was 
ready to create that very 
characteristic type of fur- 
niture with which his name 
is always connected. 
Again in 1549 another 
craftsman, by name 
Hugues Sambin, was. ad- 
mitted to the Corporation 
and with his contempo- 
rary’ work before him 
created another similar 
but thoroughly distinctive 
type of French Renais- 
sance furniture. 

We mentioned previ- 
ously the folly of ascribing 
furniture of this second 
Renaissance period to a 


Jacques du Cerceau pub- TYPICAL HENRI II CHAIR WITH ITS TUSCAN COLUMN number of schools, partic- 


lished his first book of | LEGS AND ITS SPLAT OF CHARACTERISTIC DU ularly those of Burgundy 
e > . CERCEAU GROTES ; 
drawings, and with their SUES WS ree ae 


Lyons and Normandy. 
advent may be said to have commenced to decline And there is a strong analogy in the situation in 
the Italian influence which had been so strong in France at that time to that of the eighteenth cen- 
the reign of Francis I. Jacques du Cerceau having tury England. With one or two notable excep- 
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tions, we would not try to place furniture of the 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles as 
the products of certain counties of England, 
because the designs of all these men were pub- 
lished and put within reach of any cabinet-maker 
who wished to adopt them. And the same argu- 
ment holds good with regard to du Cerceau and 
Sambin. They also published their drawings and 
allowed their fellow- 
members in the Cor- 
poration to use them 
as they liked. Both du 
Cerceau and Hugues 
Sambin were great 
wood carvers, but cu- 
riously enough, it was 
the man who studied 
in Italy, du Cerceau, 
who was the furthest 
removed from Italian- 
ate forms, once he had 
formed his own indi- 
vidual style. Hugues 
Sambin in his most 
voluptuously-carved 
male and female fig- 
ures, came very close 
to the Cinquecento 
Roman _ school, 
whereas du Cerceau 
invented decorative 
motives which were a 
complete novelty. The 
latter was in general 
more interested in 
beauty of outline, 
whereas Sambin rev- 
eled in the perfection 
of carving in the de- 
tail. Both masters 
were strongly influ- 
enced by the classical Iove of those curious com- 
posite figures which we call for want of a better 
name “‘grotesques,” but whereas du Cerceau used 
only a small number of such ornaments on any 
single article, and made them almost the only 
decoration, Hugues Sambin placed them every- 
where and loaded the spaces between them with 
magnificent, if somewhat excessive, carving of 
objects appropriate to these pagan creatures, such 
as garlands of flowers and grapes, shells and 
jewels. Furthermore, the work of du Cerceau is 
distinctive in its greater degree of gracefulness of 
the human and grotesque forms employed, prob- 
ably from the northern master’s closer relationship 
with the great sculptor Jean Goujon, whose 
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THE LATE GOTHIC CHURCH OF CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX IN 
NORMANDY 


This is Gothic at its lowest ebb 


exquisite bas-reliefs are the direct offspring of 
those of Benvenuto Cellini. We see in the work 
of du Cerceau numerous panels either executed or 
designed for him by his friend. Occasionally a 
reclining nude female of the Goujon type is found 
in a piece by the Burgundian craftsman, but there 
Is more sensuality, less idealism, in the drawing 
and modeling of Sambin’s figures than in those of 
du Cerceau. The dif- 
ference in this respect 
might: be likened to 
the difference between 
the nude figures of a 
Botticelli and a Ru- 
bens. In this respect 
again Sambin ap- 
proaches clearly the 
Michelangelesque 
quality of the Roman 
chests (see illustration 
in the March issue). 
Now, in spite of 
the hard struggle of 
these two great 
Frenchmen, aided by 
their royal patrons, to 
express in their works 
the genius of the 
French race, by graft- 
ing their original ideas 
upon the parent stem 
of the southern Re- 
naissance, there was a 
period immediately 
after the death of 
Francis I, when the 
Italian feeling was al- 
most predominant, 
and produced that 
very handsome and 
simple style which we 
know as “Henri Deux.” The cause of this con- 
temporary Italian domination is not far to seek. 
Francis I, a Frenchman to the core, brought over 
the Alps on his return to his native land a number 
of great artists, who were, nevertheless, his paid 
retainers, according to the custom of the day, and 
it was their province simply to lay the foundations 
of a new style to become eventually a French 
mode. But with the death of Francis I in 1547, 
the young wife of Henri II took into her capable 
hands, not as yet the reigns of government, which 
remained until the death of her husband at a 
jousting tourney, twelve years later, under the 
influence of the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, but 
the direction of artistic matters, content to bide 
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EARLY RENAISSANCE CHEST WITH THE TYPICAL LOW-RELIEF 
CIRCULAR MEDALLION OF THE CHARLES VIII-FRANCIS I PERIOD 


her time in matters of statesmanship. And as that 
young sovereign was none other than Catherine 
dei Medici, great-granddaughter of Cosimo, and 
as Florentine in her conceptions of art and state- 
craft as her father-in-law was Gallic. So under 
the Tuscan influence the Henri Deux style, which 
did not achieve its full development until after the 
reign of the sovereign whose name it bears, became 
almost a copy of the simple forms in vogue in 
Catherine’s native province. Rectilinear panels, 
and columnar legs of the simplest Roman Doric, 
or Tuscan, type, unfluted and with a square 
abacus, no ornamental carving save betimes a 
tardy linen-fold in low relief, and the character- 
istic nail-head or diamond point, and, in richer 
pieces, made for the Royal residences, an es- 
cutcheon bearing the three interlaced crescents of 
the monarch’s coat-of-arms, surmounted or flanked 
by the entwined D’s of Diane de Poitiers, are 
typical of this mode. There is so close a resem- 
blance between the Henri II style and the contem- 
porary Tuscan that a pair of walnut tables in the 
Metropolitan Museum are ticketed “French or 
Italian, XVI century.” They are unquestionably 
French, Henri II, from the Cross of Lorraine 
stretcher, the northern bun-foot, and the drops, 
which are never found in purely Italian works of 
the period. Occasionally the columnar legs of 
Henri II pieces are capped with Ionic capitals, 
and sometimes they are gouge-carved or turned 
with series of two or three rings at wide intervals. 
But never are they fluted, nor otherwise embel- 


lished than as above described. Henri II furni- 
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ture is simple throughout, and comes as a 
pleasant relief from the frequently over- 
charged ornamentation of the Sambin school. 
The style persisted side by side with the du 
Cerceau and Sambin school through the 


band of the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots; 
his brother and successor, Charles IX, in 
whose reign the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew took place, and the degenerate and 
effeminate Henri III, the youngest of the 
sons of Henri II and Catherine de Medicis. 


of Navarre, a change of style began to make 


cessors on the throne, and for a time French 


time another Medici princess, Italian forms 


reign of Henri’s sons: Francis II, first hus-’ 


But in the reign of Henri IV, the great Henri » 


itself felt. The king’s first wife, Marguerite - 
de Valois, was the sister of the three prede- : 


artists held sway in furniture designs. But | 
when in 1600 Henri married again, this : 


again became the fashion. Of pieces of fur- : 


niture of this period we find cupboards in ‘ 
two sections, with immensely long columns - 
running from the foot right to the cornice. These ° 
columns, though generally unfluted, were not - 


always so by any means. We illustrate here a ! 


beautiful example of the du Cerceau-Jean Goujon | 
school formerly in the Salomon collection, in ° 
which the columns are Corinthian, but modified . 
as to the lower portion in a characteristically : 


French manner. A table in the style of Sambin : 


in the same collection and another of the du Cer- : 
ceau school will illustrate the difference between » 
the Burgundian and Parisian manners better than | 
any other description could do it. As far as it is : 
possible to describe the “feeling” of Renaissance | 
furniture styles, In words, we may say that it is » 


heavy and cumbersome, richly carved, architec- 
tural in form and decidedly fantastic in orna- 


mentation. Tables and cupboards are held up by . 


cariatyds in the forms of such fabulous creatures 
as griffins, dragons, dolphins, centaurs, sphinxes, 
mermaids, hippocamps and all sorts of weird 
combinations as, for example, a woman’s torso 
terminating in the hind leg of a lion, any combina- 
tion, in fact, that would give the characteristic 
line of support, broad at the top, closing in toward 
the foot and then spreading again, perfectly illus- 
trated by the table shown on page 32. 

And with this last reign of the Valois monarchs, 
we leave the era of architectural furniture and 
after passing through a transitional period which 
we call the Louis XIII style, come into the modern 
times when furniture was no longer a rarity to 
be used by Royalty and the nobles only, but an 
ordinary object of necessity in every household. 
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Four Acchitectural Lithographs 


By ©. O. WOODBURY 





AN OLD CHURCH IN THE STUDENT QUARTER, PARIS 
LITHOGRAPH BY C. G. WOODBURY 


‘ATERIALS and construction are the tools of the architect. The proper com- 

bination assures good buildings, but these factors are interdependent and 

stress on either to the detriment of the other can never be successful. The 
picturesque quality of old houses is not the result of a conscious attempt; It grows 
from their complete expression of construction and of the materials employed. The 
exposed wall timbers of the houses of northern France and Elizabethan England 
are the skeletons of the walls, not an “amusing” appliquéd afterthought of an 
architect seeking an effect. An honest building, or a group of them, will furnish 
a subject for a picture, as these excellent lithographs of Mr. Woodbury’s attest; 
the prettified building remains as thin as the drawing from which it was made. 
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‘BLAKE ILLUSTRATES GRAY 


HEN, thirty years 

after Blake’s death— 

years of neglect and 
obscurity—Gilchrist, his bi- 
ographer, came to list his 
works, of the quantity of 
designs, finished and un- 
finished, sketches, projects, notebooks, which every 
artist leaves at his death, and which in Blake’s 
case, seeing the fewness of his clients while living, 
must have been considerable, almost nothing could 
be found. Criminal neglect and a piety no less 
criminal had done their work. It seemed as if a 
priceless treasure must have been lost. Even in 
the case of works sold, and the purchaser known, 
Gilchrist’s task was not easy. Much, alas, was 
lost to sight. No less than one hundred and four- 
teen designs to Gray’s poems, a complete illustra- 
tion of Gray’s works that had once belonged to 
the sculptor Flaxman and known to be in the 
collection of the Duke of Hamilton, had disap- 
peared. No one remembered to have seen them. 
No details as to size or even as to medium could 
be obtained. They were among the lost Blakes, 
the Spanish Gold of English art. 

Now, sixty years later, they have been found. 
Uncatalogued, they were buried in a portfolio 
with a miscellany of prints, until the dismantling 
of Hamilton Palace brought them to light. I have 
been studying them. First, in excellent reproduc- 
tion.* Then, by the kindness of her grace, in 
the original. In these designs there is discovered, 
if not a new Blake (that were too much to 
claim), yet a new side to the man, new insight 
into his nature. 

Blake was after all more human than we had 
given him credit for being. Fancy was not ex- 
hausted with the Songs of Innocence. Grace was 
not foreign to him, but was only driven out by 
something stronger, more dynamic, the fire in him. 
Strangest of all, for of that we have no other 
evidence either in life or work, he had humor. In 
the designs for A Long Story and still more in the 
delightful Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat 
Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes series the humor 
springs spontaneous. It is not, as one might 
expect, the effort of a man striving for something 
outside his grasp, an Alberich wooing the Rhine- 
maidens, but is evidently a part of the texture of 
his mind. Under all his fierceness, through his 


artist's 


*William Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems of 1790, reproduced in 
collotype from the unique copy belonging to His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton. With an Introduction by J. H. C. Grierson. Oxford 
University Press. Price, $85.00. 
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Lost for sixty years, designs 
for English poet's poems 
now reproduced reveal the 


hidden humor 
GUY 6. EGLINGTON 


exquisite tenderness, must 
have run a vein of humor, 
slight, never showing on the 
surface, but coloring his ac- 
tions, giving his most out- 
rageous statements a semi- 
humorous tinge. A man 
capable of conceiving such a composition as the 
farmyard scene from A Long Story, with its con- 
ventional poet meditating in flowered dressing- 
gown, to the dismay of pigs, geese, chickens, girls 
and the shock-haired boy can not always have 
taken himself so seriously as we have imagined. 
His high seriousness he reserved for his ‘‘angels’’; 
for his own person I imagine that he must have 
kept, side by side with his boundless self-confi- 
dence, a little quiet mockery. 

The exact date of the composition of these 
drawings is not known, though it must have been 
in the late 1790’s, for the paper bears the water- 
mark 1794. The Songs of Innocence and The Book 
of Thel had been completed in 1789, the Songs of 
Experience in 1794 and from 1793-5 had extended 
that terrific burst of activity which saw the pro- 
duction in rapid succession of most of the prophetic 
books. These ventures were such a complete 
financial failure that Blake was forced to look to 
the publishers for work, illustrating in 1796 
Burger’s Lenore, and in 1796 and 1797 Young’s 
Night Thoughts. The Gray drawings were prob- 
ably made about this time, with the thought, since 
Gray was not long dead, of interesting a publisher 
in the production of a large illustrated edition. 
The volume is inscribed to Mrs. Flaxman, the 
wife of the sculptor, and was doubtless presented 
to her in gratitude for Flaxman’s introduction to 
Hayley (poet, writer of rural epitaphs, biographer 
of Cowper, and self-styled ‘‘ Hermit of Felpham”’) 
which resulted in Blake’s moving, in 1800, from 
Lambeth to Felpham to work under Hayley’s care 
and patronage. These drawings would come to 
light in the moving, and, since nothing in the way 
of publication could be done with them, may have 
appealed to Blake as a suitable sign of his grati- 
tude to Flaxman though their letters contain no 
reference to the matter. They remained in Flax- 
man’s possession until his death in 1826 when they 
were sold to William Beckford, and passed from 
him on the marriage of his daughter into the 
collection of the Duke of Hamilton. 

Blake and Gray! An ill-sorted couple, we are 
tempted to exclaim. It is even something of a 
shock to see the names linked together. To us at 
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DRAWING BY WILLIAM BLAKE TO ILLUSTRATE THE “ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE” 


“Lo, in the vale of years beneath, 


A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death 


More hideous than their queen:” 
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68 A LONG STORY, 


Fame in the fhape of Mr. Pte 

(By this time all the parith know it) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk’d 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet; 


Who prow!'d the country far and near, 

| » Bewitch’d the children of the peafants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam’d the deer, — 
And fuck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheafants, 


| My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 

She'd iffue out her high commifi ion 
3S nid the manor af fuch vermin, i 


Rapp’d at the door, nor fay'd to af, 
pe hones: eh 





DRAWING BY WILLIAM BLAKE TO ILLUSTRATE “A LONG STORY 


“Fame in the shape of Mr. P—tt “Who prowl’d the country far and near, 
(By this time all the parish know it) Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk’d Dried up the cows, and lam’d the deer, 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet; And suck’d the eggs, and killed the pheasants.” 
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this distance the two appear centuries apart, and 
we are unable to conceive what in Gray’s poetry 
could have attracted Blake so strongly as to impel 
him to so elaborate an illustrative commentary. 
For while from an historical standpoint we recog- 
nize in Gray a forerunner of the Romantic revival, 
it is as an Augustan that we are most inclined to 
think of him. But to Blake, Gray must have 
appeared in quite another light. Brought up in 
an Augustan atmosphere, though himself from 
childhood a rebel against it, he was better able 
than we to gauge the magnitude of Gray’s heresy. 
It was after all no small matter to have written a 
poem as direct in its attack, as simple in its 
language, as powerful in its conception as The 
Bard, and the tempera painting, having The Bard 
for subject, which Blake exhibited at his first 
appearance at the Royal Academy (1785) proves 
that he had early been attracted to it. Blake’s 
method with Gray was a drastic one. Perceiving 
Gray’s timidity, his evident inclination towards 
simplicity, towards a romantic as opposed to a 
“rational”’ view of life, yet his fear to break com- 
pletely away from the poetic fashion of his day; 
seeing him torn perpetually between impulse and 
training, enthusiasm urging him on, native dis- 
cretion bidding him be cautious, like a bather 
shivering irresolute on the edge of a pool, Blake, 
to whose mind doubt had never suggested itself, 
pushed him in. Sink or swim, he cried.. ’Tis your 
own fault if you don’t flourish now. And the 
amazing thing to me is that Gray actually swims! 
Not like a born swimmer, it is true. The waves 
come over his head every minute, but still he 
keeps afloat. 

The illustrations to Gray are unique in Blake’s 
work in that the designs were not made singly, but 
as a volume. Blake even used both sides of his 
drawing paper, a hazardous enterprise where 
water-color is concerned. For his text he took the 
1790 edition, a sixteen-mo, trimmed his margins 
and pasted the printed page on a folio sheet of 
Whatman, cutting the latter to allow the text to 
appear on both sides of the page. The margins on 
both sides he then filled with his designs, and 
bound the whole to form a large folio volume. 
A slight pencil head of Flaxman acts as frontis- 
piece, a study made probably in the early 1790’s, 
for the face has still a fullness which contrast 
strongly with the deeply graven lines of Linnell’s 
portrait of 1827. Hair and dress, on the other 
hand, appear much the same as in the later study. 

The designs for the poems can roughly be 
divided, according to their treatment, into three 
groups. The first or lyrical group would include 
the Ode on the Spring, the Ode on a Distant Prospect 
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of Eton College, the Ode to Adversity, the Ode for 
Music, the Epitapb and the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. To the second or humorous group 
belong the Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat and 
the Long Story. The Bard and the translations 
from the Norse form the third group, mainly of a 
tragic character. To this last group belong the 
finest of the designs. 

In the Eton College ode series the purely 
lyrical jostle two tremendous studies in the gro- 
tesque. In the lyrical subjects Blake felt himself 
fettered by reality—what is the girl doing at 
Eton?—and for once tried the expedient of borrow- 
ing from other men, from Gainsborough his im- 
pressionistic treatment of trees in leaf, from 
Michelangelo in his Father Thames. In neither 
is he successful. The distant view of Eton College 
in washes of blue and green, and the scene in the 
woods near Eton, with its schoolboys in gown and 
mortarboard and the studious shade of Henry VI, 
are far more authentic. In the latter design the 
deep brown gowns of the boys strike a vivid note 
against the light yellow that bathes the trees. But 
the grotesque designs are nothing less than tre- 
mendous. Anger, Fear, Shame, Jealousy, Envy, 
all the horrors that Gray imagined to lie in wait 
for youth are here made more horrible. The 
Blakeme imagination bursts forth. Monsters of 
the sea with lIong slimy necks, flying monsters 
with beak and hideous grinning eyes, leer from 
above, stretch human hands that clutch.... A 
scaly monster holding a snake, another with 
human form and devil’s head, the face of an old 
hag dropping tears that are like hailstones. . . . 
Beneath, a lion. . . Everywhere hands and 
eyes .. . but the children all unconscious of the 
“vultures of the mind” that lie in wait to tear them. 

The Ode to Adversity opens with a design in 
Blake’s early manner. A widower with two chil- 
dren, rather reminiscent in composition of one of 
the designs for Mary Wollstonecraft’s Tales for 
Children (1791), though the stricken Jook on the 
face of the widower is in strong contrast with the 
power and intensity of the earlier head. Early 
and later manner seem to jostle each other in this 
series, for the next design is one of the maturest, 
as It is also one of the finest of Blake’s mystical 
conceptions. There was nothing in Gray’s ode to 
suggest this “Grief” that is “among the roots of 
trees” that have felt the woodman’s axe. The 
writhing tendons that pushed their way into the 
soil, the tragic bareness of the severed stump, 
beneath which the figure of Grief is crouching in 
the hollow of the earth, holding a dead child on 
her arm, are exquisitely felt. Blake’s Ime is firm 
but highly sensitive. Of the other designs to this 
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Design Number Two: “Grief among the roots of trees” 
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PINDARIC ODE, 


Ra 
‘ UIN feize thee, ruthlefs King. 
‘ Confufion on thy banners wait ; 


| © Tho’ fann’d by Conqueft’s crimfon wing, 


qj ‘ They mock the air with idle ftatet 
} ‘ Helm, nor Hauberk’s twifted mail, 


* Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, fhall avail 





ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM BLAKE FOR “THE BARD, A PINDARIC ODE” 


“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
“Confusion on thy banners wait; 
‘Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 
‘They mock the air with idle state! 
‘Helm, nor Hauberk’s twisted mail, 
‘Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail.” 
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A PINDARIC ODE. 


> * Fell thirft and famine {cowl’ 
* A baleful finile upon their bafiled gueft, 
“Vleard ye the din of battle bray, 
“ Lance to lance, and horfe to Rorfe ? 
* Long years of havoc urgetheirdefin'd courfe, 
“ And thro” the kindred {quadrons mow their’ 
env. s ; i i ets 
Ye tow'rs of Julius, London's Talting thame/ 
“With many a fouland midnight murder fed, 
* Revere his confore’s faith, his father’s fame, 
* And fpare the meck furper’s holy head. 
« Above, ‘below, the role of thow, p is 
_« Twin'd with her blufhing foe we {pread? 
& The briftied boar in infamt gore 
* Wallows beneath the thorny hade, 4 
«Now, Brothers, bending o'er th a 
~ loom. a 


« Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify 


his doom. 


” 
ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM BLAKE FOR “THE BARD, A PINDARIC ODE 


“«*Fell thirst and famine scowl 
‘A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
‘Heard ve the din of battle bray, 
‘Lance to lance, and horse to horse?’” 
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THE 


DESCENT oF 


(From the Nors 


To be found in Bartuousnus, de caufus 
contemnend mortis; Harnia, 1689, — 


Quarto. ; 


Urrets Opinn Arcoa cavutr, &e. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM BLAKE FOR “‘THE DESCENT OF ODIN, AN ODE” 


Design Number One: “The Serpent who girds the Earth” 
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poem, a grotesque, depicting the “‘Gorgon Ter- 
rors,’ Despair, Disease and Poverty, is too over- 
wrought, though in passages full of power. Finer 
in linear quality is the last, Adversity, a Goddess, 
heavily draped, bending from a cloud to instruct 
the poet. But finest of all is Virtue nursed in the 
lap of Adversity. The turbaned head of the nurse 
is a marvelous study of age. 

The illustrations to the famous Elegy are dis- 
appointing, and I can not help feeling that here 
Blake was out of sympathy with his poet, in spite 
of the comparative simplicity of the language. 
Blake must have felt that the line ‘‘The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave” was nothing short of 
blasphemy. Although his own art is much con- 
cerned with death, and there rises to its greatest 
heights, it is the majesty of death that he expresses, 
the soul going out to meet its maker. Death is not 
an end, not a dying, a ceasing to be, but a birth, 
a releasing. So in these designs he confines himself 
mainly to rural subjects, the ploughmazn, the sick- 
Ing of the harvest, the digger and the rent col- 
lector. Perhaps the finest passage in the series is 
found in the design that illustrates the first verse, 
in which Darkness, in the shape of a woman, leans 
from the sky to speak with the poet. At the line 
“And many a holy text around she strews”’ Blake 
could not resist a little quiet joke. 

DUST THOU ART, he scrawls on the stone, 
and below: HERE LIETH WM. BLAKE, AGED 
100 (?). 

One might devote much time and space to the 
two humorous poems, the Ode on the Death of a 
Favourite Cat and the Long Story. Nothing in this 
volume came with such a force of surprise as these 
delightful designs. To the Ode there are but six in 
all, and in each one cat and fish take on a new 
shape. A Long Story is more ambitious and lacks 
the compactness of the Ode. It starts fancifully. 
Early Blakeine fairies are building a Gothic pile. 
This design is perhaps as near as Blake ever got 
to Gray’s precision, but for intrinsic excellence it 
must give place to those that follow. The farm- 
yard scene, in which the poet is suspected of cast- 
ing a spell on the poultry, has already been men- 
tioned. There remain four more of superlative 
excellence. (On the edge of the Dancing Seal, 
together with meaningless hieroglyphics, I notice 
the word LAMBETH, which confirms the provi- 
sional dating, as Blake lived there from 1793-1800.) 

Of the four poems which make up the last 
group, two inspired designs that compare with the 
greatest of Blake’s tragic achievements both as to 
Ime and color. These were The Bard and The 
Fatal Sisters. The Bard reaches its climax at the 
outset, and never afterwards attains the same 
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height. This is true both of poem and designs. 
Gray’s opening is magnificent, but he can not 
keep the same level. The reiteration becomes 
monotonous. So too in the designs a monotony 
is felt, the figure of the bard is repeated too often. 
But what an opening! On the left page the design 
to the line “The famished eagle screams and 
passes by;”’ on the right the gigantic figure of the 
Bard on a mountain’s top plucking strings that 
are like the sheets of a fourmaster. These two 
designs have a grandeur that defies expression. 
The prostrate corpses of the slaughtered bards in 
the first, the figure of the Bard himself in the 
second are marvelously realized. In both, the pre- 
dominating tone Is slate gray, broken in the first by 
a shaft of brilliant orange light, that makes the 
page sing. And the drawing. The sense of vast- 
ness for which Blake was striving is here evoked 
as nowhere else, save in the Job, Blake’s master- 
work. In those that follow, also, there are great 
passages. The flight of Amazement, Sorrow and 
Solitude before Jehovah with a scourge of stars, 
Solitude a lone figure Jost on a lonely plain. The 
cavalry charge, “‘Iance to lance, and horse to 
horse,” realized in a few bold pen strokes and a 
scumble of indeterminate color. The Whirlwind 
“‘hush’d m grim repose,” a Neptune “lulled in his 
coils!”” Edward, kneeling by his dead wife. 
Memorable, all. The last design of the set is, 
curiously enough, a pastoral, a goatherd in Wales. 
Blake’s Iandscapes have never been sufficiently 
praised. He is first and foremost a great colorist. 
The Goatherd is early in conception, as witnessed 
by the tree which frames the design, a device used 
often in the early books. Somewhat later in feel- 
ing, and distinctly modern in conception is the 
lake scene which illustrates The Descent of Odin. 
Simple, only blue and yellow are used, but 
resonant. 

I have kept The Fatal Sisters to the last for the 
reason that these designs, more than any other, 
are noteworthy as a set. Never was the sheer 
cumulative power of repetition used to greater 
advantage than here. Three, everywhere three, 
the same figures, the same postures, repetition of 
color, of line, to a dramatic end. The progression 
is terrific. First the three sisters weaving a shower 
of arrows in a loom of lances.’ Weaving a tissue of 
human entrails, with human heads for weights, 
and a sword to keep the web taut. The three 
sisters riding over the field among the slain. 
Pointing with identical gesture to the chosen one. 
Leaping again to horse. Last... three warriors 
with arms upraised to strike. Three swords that 
will fall as one. After such a series the mind is 
left breathless. 
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Music Given Form in Hindu Painting 


INDU music is divided into male and female tunes, or rather ““modes,” which are called Ragas and 

Raginis. The Ragas (male modes) are of the heroic and epic type, while the Raginis (female modes) 

are soft and lyrical. Each of these Ragas and Raginis is sung only during certain fixed hours of the day 
and seasons of the year. The Hindu artists of the Rajput school, which flourished from the sixteenth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, were very fond of painting these Ragas and Raginis. They gave to 
each of them a definite physiognomy and form, and placed them in an appropriate environment. For 
example, Megh Raga, which is sung during the 
months of July and August, is represented as a 
scowling but handsome man. He is dark-com- 
plexioned because be is sung during the rainy 
season. when the sky is overcast with black, rain- 
bearing clouds. The Hindus believe that when 
Megh Raga is sung, the rain, so badly needed by 
the Hindu farmers, comes down in torrents, and so 
the artists represent him in the act of raising bis ~ 
sword towards the sky to rend the clouds in order 
that rain may come down. 
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““GOWRI RAGINI”” RAJPUT SCHOOL, LATE EIGHTEENTH ““RAMKALI RAGINI” RAJPUT SCHOOL, SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY CENTURY 


The illustrations on this page are of two of the Raginis. The first one is that of Gowri Ragini, the wife 
of Mulkaus Raga, standing in a formal Indian garden. The sprays of flowers are meant to show that she 
is sung in the month of February, when spring begins in India. Her eyes are dreamy and mystical, because 
she is sung just after midnight. The other illustration is of Ramkali Ragini, the wife of Hindole Raga. 
She is sung in the late hours of the night—a little before dawn in the months of March and April. She 
holds cups of milk for the cobras because these snakes are fond of both music and milk. This picture was 
painted im the sixteenth century when the Rajput School was in its infancy, and therefore its treatment is 
more primitive than that of Gowri Ragini, which was painted late in the eighteenth century —V. B. Metta 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE DESERT HEALER” BY E. M. HULL 


GORNWELL, Graphic ‘Reporter 


HOULD you ever have 
an invitation to a fancy 
dress ball, and be in 
doubt as to where a striking 
costume could be found, I 
could give you the address 
of a certain studio in West 


Fifty-Seventh street, New York, which you would 
discover to be a veritable storehouse of rare and 
beautiful costumes from the four corners of the 


earth. Your access to 


Absolute accuracy both in 
spirit and detail and a belief 
tn the worth of the work 
are essential to tllustrating 


LOUIS H. FROHMAN 





PAINTED BY DEAN CORNWELL 


of buttons on his gendarmes’ 
coats in the painting on the 
easel, or that one of them 
carries his pistol slung on 
the right hip while the other 
wears it on the left. These 
are actual irregularities of 


uniform, and Mr. Cornwell’s adherence to these 
is typical of the authentic accuracy and pains- 
taking conscientiousness which are inborn charac- 


teristics, as we shall 





this fascinating assort- 
ment of colorful ap- 
parel would depend on 
only one circumstance 
—you would have to 
be one of those for- 
tunate persons whose 
lives are brightened by 
being able to count 
Dean Cornwell one of 
their friends. 

All of these bewil- 
dering objects have 
their useful places in 
his work, for he in- 
sists upon absolute 





accuracy in even the smallest detail. The freedom 
and vigor of his style leaves one unconscious of 
the fact that there are exactly the right number 
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DEAN CORNWELL 











Photo by Paul Hesse 


see later on. The 
same accuracy Is fol- 
lowed in the lighting 
he uses in his studio. 
It is on the top floor 
of a famous old studio 
building and is pro- 
vided with two sky- 
lights. He always uses 
daylight when paint- 
ing subjects that are 
supposedly out of 
doors or in a naturally 
lighted room. Con- 
versely, his studio is 
provided with dark 





shades which can be pulled tight and electric light 
substituted for daylight to gratify his desire for 
natural conditions when an incident in a story 
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which he is illustrating calls for the portrayal of 
a night setting. 

An accurate judgment of his own work was 
developed from an early age by his mother and 
his father, both of whom had some artistic ability. 
Instead of being praised by doting parents for his 
first efforts in art, every picture was constructively 
criticised by them and the shortcomings in draw- 
ing, perspective and composition were pointed 
out to him. A short course at the Y. M. C. A. 
under a local cartoonist as instructor, added two 
subjects to Dean’s repertoire. The first two 
months of study were devoted to drawing the cast 
of a giant ear. After that he was allowed to 
progress to a plaster lion of the species that has a 
weakness for crouching on mission bookcases. 
Dean Cornwell did not stop at the subjects 


selected for him, however. At the age of thirteen - 


he made a drawing of the old steamer “Tell City”’ 
which plied between Louisville and Evansville, 
Indiana. Having been aboard once, he recalled 
the details of interior arrangement as well as the 
outward appearance, and proceeded to make his 
drawing from memory. Twice a week, as the 
“Tell City” would steam by, Dean would be at the 
river bank with his precious drawing, ready to 
catch some additional detail or to correct some 
feature that was not entirely accurate. 

All his early leanings toward art were handi- 
capped by improperly fitted glasses that caused 
his eyes to be a constant source of pain, when 
reading or drawing, and not until he was nineteen 
and a new oculist had come to Louisville was it 
discovered that there was nothing wrong with 
Dean Cornwell’s eyes except poorly fitted glasses. 
Upon a change of prescription, the headaches dis- 
appeared and he found to his joy that he could 
read and draw as much as he wished. 

Fontaine Fox and others had left Louisville 
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to achieve success amid the larger opportunities 
in Chicago, so Cornwell followed in their path in 
1911. The first work he secured was to make 
tracings In pen and ink over silver-prints from 
photographs of machinery and other merchandise. 
His ambition was always before him, however, so : 
he studied by himself at night and made innumer- 
able drawings in his spare time. As the silver- 
print drawings were not a constant source of 
income, he supplemented them by making up 
jokes and drawing appropriate comic illustrations, 
for which he received a dollar apiece from a news 
syndicate. Later he found that Judge would have 
paid him twenty-five dollars each for these same 
jokes-and his clever illustrations. A few odd 
orders for sport cartoons brought him in contact 
with the Chicago daily newspapers and he soon 
became a regular member of the art staff of the_ 
Chicago American, drawing borders and making 
layouts for the Sunday theatrical and magazine 
sections of that paper. 

He soon left this work to study at the Chicago 
Art Institute, where after six weeks of spasmodic 
attendance, he gave up the course and went to 
the Chicago Tribune, where his work was broad- 
ened into doing complete Sunday feature pages. 
The hours at the Tribune were from one in the 
afternoon until ten at night. The feature illustra- 
tions which Dean Cornwell made for the paper 
increased his prestige in commercial work, which 
soon occupied every waking moment. 

Upon several memorable occasions Cornwell 
had met illustrators from New York who had 
“arrived” in that coveted Mecca. These men 
seemed, in his eyes, beings from another world, 
and he determined to make New York his goal. 
In 1915, Cornwell got his first order for magazine 
illustration, from Ray Long, then editor of the 
Red Book. It was a triumph, but he felt much 
trepidation as he approached 
his important task, the oppor- 
tunity to ‘“‘make good” in his 
chosen profession. He lost all 
the confidence that had given 
style and originality to his news- 
paper pages, and he worked 
with utmost caution, constantly 
referring to photographs in or- 
der to be sure that his figures 
were accurate. The result was 
“tight” and unimaginative; 
thoroughly disappointing to 
him, although quite acceptable 
to the magazine. With this 


“THE TELL CITY” DRAWN BY 
DEAN CORNWELL, AGE 13 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “FIND THE WOMAN” BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


great opportunity before him, he felt something 
lacking within himself. Mr. Cornwell decided 
that to progress in magazine illustration he 
should devote himself exclusively to study for a 
time. He had saved surplus funds for this purpose 
but he hesitated to sever his connections without 
future certainty. Mr. Long encouraged him in 
the project and assured him that he would not 
sacrifice the start in his profession which he had 
already made with the Red Book. 

He arrived in New York in time to enter the 
1915 spring class at the Art Students’ League. 
Through a fortunate coincidence he was num- 
bered among the students in the remarkable 
summer class conducted that year by Harvey 
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Dunn at Leonia, New Jersey. In three months of 
intensive, inspired work, the class covered vir- 
tually all the ground included in Howard Pyle’s 
three-year course. Thus, Dean Cornwell came to 
be a “‘grand-pupil”’ of Pyle, as he terms it. Both 
the course and the new contact with the world of 
art brought a wonderful development in Dean 
Cornwell’s work. He devoted himself exclusively 
to illustration in oils, painting in full color. True 
to his promise, Ray Long sent a manuscript to 
New York in the fall, which Cornwell illustrated 
with a new inspiration of treatment and sureness 
of touch. Mr. Long claims to have recognized 
Cornwell’s unusual ability in his earliest work, 
and his judgment has been more than fulfilled. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR 
“THE TORRENT” 
BY IBANEZ 


PAINTED BY 
DEAN CORNWELL 














His progress was rapid and success assured, but enthusiastically not only by his former artist 
not until 1918 did he pause to catch his breath companions, the “border ruffians,’ but in the 
and go back to see his old friends in Chicago. hallowed mahogany paneled editorial sanctum as 
Now a famous illustrator, he was welcomed well. And in this rarified atmosphere, a fair 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE GARDEN OF PERIL” BY CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. PAINTED BY DEAN CORNWELL 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
“THE DESERT HEALER” BY E. M. HULL 
PAINTED BY DEAN CORNWELL 


exchange-editor deigned to smile upon him, and 
even allowed him to see her upon each of the ten 
succeeding days of his visit. After his return to 





New York, his brush was often cast aside for his 
fountain pen. A six months’ “direct-by-mail 
follow-up campaign” resulted in another trip to 
Chicago—and so they were married, as the story- 
books say. 

Dean Cornwell uses models principally for 
light and shade, color relations and the conscious- 
ness it gives him of texture. He finds it desirable 
that the model be the general type of his char- 
acter, but this is not essential. His figures are 
completely laid in without reference to a model, 
and his pictures have the appearance of being 
completely finished before he starts using a model 
at all. The character, as conceived by Cornwell, 
is always of a composite type. 

The types of story which Mr. Cornwell likes 
best to illustrate are those with a rather serious 
theme. He makes this choice of subjects because 
he considers that a story of substance is the only 
kind in harmony with the solid medium in which 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “FROM A BALCONY” BY CHARLES DOBIE 


he works—oils. Stories in more frothy vein 
should be illustrated by an artist using a lighter 
medium, such as crayon. Mr. Cornwell does not 
Itke to illustrate a tale in which the action takes 
place in.a few hours or a few days. The average 
time actually required by him to make a single 
illustration is a full week. He therefore does not 
consider it fittmg that he should spend from four 
to six weeks to illustrate events, all of which are 
supposed to occur in as many days. We have all 
read how certain screen stars employ a long-haired 
violinist to trail after them and to play sad strains 
when the scene requires pathos. It is interesting 
to note that Dean Cornwell employs a somewhat 
similar plan to inspire him while painting. One 
of the most prominent objects which first captures 
the eye upon entering his studio is a victrola. This 
is not a “prop” but a very real and hard-worked 
instrument. It is employed chiefly when Cornwell 
is painting an extremely sad or pathetic scene. 
It would be hard to guess his selection of music 
under these circumstances. All of his mspiration 
is derived from a single record, one of Paul White- 
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PAINTED BY DEAN CORNWELL 


man’s jazz classics. He will play one side of the 
record all morning, then turn it over and play the 
other side all afternoon. After bearing this stoi- 
cally for several days, one of his models told him 
that she could not come back again unless he got 
a new record. So the old standby was discarded 
and a newer Whiteman selection substituted. 

Dean Cornwell takes his recreation a little at 
a time. He gets more enjoyment from stolen 
sweets—twenty minutes to try a lighting effect 
in a still life painting; an hour to visit a rummage 
sale; or even a few moments to practice on his 
cornet. Music is his only hobby. 

The spectacular success of Dean Cornwell, 
attained before the age of thirty, is partially due 
to the whole-hearted earnestness and enthusiasm 
with which he works. He is daily fulfilling his 
highest ambition. Last year Mr. Cornwell gave a 
series of lectures at the League upon the subject 
of “Attitude Toward Illustration.” His own atti- 
tude is simple: “Unless you consider illustration 
so fine a thing as to be worthy of your Iast ounce 
of strength and effort—don’t be an illustrator.” 
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CLASP OF EAST INDIAN DESIGN 


JEWELRY AND THE ORIENT 


EWELRY, when _ based 

on pure style and not 

led away from that 
state by a passing fashion, 
is as truly representative of 
the art of a nation as its 
pottery, architecture, sculp- 
ture or painting. The jewelry of a country throws 
light on Its economic condition, on its international 
relations, on the stability or the changefulness of 
the character of its people. Thus the golden per- 
sonal ornaments coming down to us from the pre- 
historic Mycenzan civilization tell us very plainly 
of the riches of that race, of how it must have had 
some intercourse with Egypt, and also that its 
artists were not swayed overmuch by Egyptian 
design but worked natural forms into patterns 
which they never abandoned in the period of 
which history has a record in jewelry and buildmg 
stones. If we were 
curious enough to look 


Modern French designers 
create beautiful forms from 
motifs of ancient ornamental 


art of the Kar East 
“William B.A M’CGORMIGK 


TIARA INSPIRED BY AN EGYPTIAN MOTIVE 


costume, the stage and in- 
terior decoration by means 
of an art remote from the 
one we are discussing here, 
the art of dancing. England 
deliberately refused to ac- 
cept the heritage of Irish 
design, which was developed continuously in 
beauty and richness from the first to the thirteenth 
centuries, and never contributed anything herself 
to the development of jewelry. 

In common with sculpture, jewelry is a static 
art. As in the first-named no school has ever sur- 
passed the Greek for creative power and perfection 
of technic, so we have no jewelry excelling that of 
Egypt of the XIIth Dynasty for decorative 
quality, beauty of design and suitability of the 
objects as things to be worn. And this dynasty 
was at least two thousand years before the Chris- 
tianera. All Egyptian 
jewelry is by no means 





into the character of [gp 
Russia and England 
through their jewelry, 
to select two modern 
nations, we would find 
the first too indifferent 
to create anything be- 
yond a few objects 
connected with its 
state religion, rich 
enough to buy treasure 
on treasure from all 
over the world, giving 
its great family names 
to jewels of barbarous 
splendor and enor- 
mous cost. And yet, 
through the spell of a 
passing fashion, we re- 
cently saw Russia In- 
fluencing jewelry de- 
sign as well as that of a 
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up to this high stan- 
dard of beauty and 
suitability, and al- 
though many muse- 
ums possess examples 
of it, Egyptian mo- 
tives only occasionally 
appear in western Eu- 
ropean adornments. 
The same qualification 
applies to all antique 
jewelry from Greece, 
Rome and the com- 
paratively rude pieces 
of the Carlovingian 
times, the only age 
that produced lasting 
work of this kind until 
the Renaissance flow- 
ered into beauty. The 
one nation emerging 
from that splendid 
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time truly profiting by all that the Renaissance 
meant is France which built on the structure of its 


finest artistic monument, 
Gothic art, every grace of 
design born of the revival. 
French art and French craft 
have had their occasional 
lapses It is true; but to fol- 
low its course down from 
Gothic times is to be 1m- 
pressed by its logical ex- 
pression, its fitting grace, 
its constant progress. In 
fact it was the Frenchman 
Massin who, in the 1870's, 
lifted French jewelry out of 
its long depression, and 
France contributed an art- 
ist to this craft at the be- 
ginning of this century, 
René Lalique, whose fame 
as a maker of jewelry bids 
fair to become immortal. 
Jewelry design, in the 
last years of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, did not 
escape the influence of that 
hollow sham of a_ school 
born in Vienna and bearing 
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the preposterous title of L’Art Nouveau. In fact it 
was submerged under it, German architects, inte- 


rior designers, painters and 
craftsmen revelling in its 
shallow eccentricities and 
French, English and Amer- 
ican craftsmen falling under 
its spell. Almost no jewelry 
was fashioned in those years 
that did not show the im- 
print of this Viennese school 
of design, and it took the 
cleansing powers of the war 
to wipe it out from the 
memories of the jewelers of 
France, England and the 
United States. A student 
of jewelry must go back to 
the heavy pieces of the 
Dark Ages to find anything 
so clumsy in form and feel- 
ing as the clumps of beaten 
silver and semi-precious 
stones which flooded art 
exhibitions and even fine 
jewelry shops in those days 
before the war. As this 
movement began in eastern 
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TIARA IN THE STYLE OF THE FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Europe it was only natural that the one which 
followed and almost completely obliterated the 
Viennese tradition should have come from the east, 
from Persia through Moscow by the agency of the 
Russian ballet which for a time marked all fem- 
mine fashions as a la Russe. Parisian designers in 
every field, including that of jewelry, were cap- 
tives of this Perso-Russian influence that spread 
almost as on the wings of the wind over western 
Europe and the United States. French jewelry of 
that time shows marked evidences of this Tatar 
influence in art, an influence that previously had 
seldom passed beyond 


TIARA SUGGESTED BY AN ORIENTAL HEAD-DRESS 


the sedulously nurtured newspaper campaign over 
the discovery of the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amen 
and again the Parisian designers were quick to 
react to this revival of interest in things Egyptian, 
the results containing the obvious elements of that 
art with none of the dignified beauty of its best 
period. Contemporary British jewelry does not 
appear to be affected by these various Oriental 
influences nor does that of our craftsworkers in 
the United States. It is noticeable in the pieces of 
French jewelry reproduced here that the more 
closely the inspiration springs from the original 
and follows it the 





the Russian frontier. 

With spiritual and 
artistic restlessness 
abroad in the world it 
is only natural that 
artists should have 
sought still further 
into the Orient for mo- 
tives as well as among 
the jewelry designers 
and makers of France 
where, when all is said 
and done, fashion as 
well as style begins. 
Following the Perso- 
Russian manner came 
a time of purely Per- 
sian design after which 
Chinese jades were 
studied for fresh in- 
spiration. Then came re 
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= = handsomer is the re- 
sultant design and 
workmanship. In this 
connection the illus- 
trations of the Indian 
clasp and of the tiaras 
designed from Egyp- 
tian and Persian 
sources are especially 
interesting. But in 
none of these excur- 
sions into Oriental de- 
signs are the French 
jewellers as happy as 
in those forms which 
are born of the true 
art genius of their own 
country. 


The illustrations for this article 
are used by courtesy of Cartier. 
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““THE EAST RIVER” 


“MAX KUEHNE. 


American artist's sojourns 
in Spain and other foreign 
parts and their effects in 
the development of his art 


A. EG eevee 


AX KUEHNE Is an 

American landscape 

painter who, besides 
painting in his own country, 
has Itved and worked in 
Spain. He has also set up 
his easel in England and in 
France. Now the question whether it is wise for 
the painter to become a cosmopolitan or whether 
it is better for his art that he should remain 
possessed of a parochial mind is one that is capable 
of wide discussion and is often argued. 

It is a grave mistake, we are often told, for the 
painter to emulate Dr. Syntax; very wrong for 
him to undertake the Grand Tour in search of the 
picturesque. Certainly something can be said in 
support of this view, this plea for nationality in 
art, for a great many of the acknowledged masters 
of painting were content to remain at home, por- 
traying the people and the familiar scenes about 
them. For this very reason their pictures possess 
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(SOoMOPCEN is 


a highly desirable flavor. 
One might contend that 
Gainsborough could hardly 
have painted a successful 
portrait of a Chinese, but 
we must remember that 
Romney did paint a Mo- 
hawk chief. And then Holbein painted some of 
his greatest portraits in England, and Van Dyck, 
some of his in Genoa. However, one feels that 
Renoir probably attamed his place in the very 
front rank of French painting, surpassing all 
French painters who had gone before him, for the 
reason that he worked among his own people in 
France, continuing his country’s great traditions. 

The cosmopolite journeying about the globe 
often does not succeed in getting the spirit of the 
locality into his paintings, for often the funda- 
mentals elude him. The soul of the Maine coast 
Itves in the water colors of John Marin; I doubt if 
either Matisse or Utrillo m this respect would be 
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“GYPSY QUARTER, GRANADA” 


as successful. How much less of the spirit of 
Venice is in the Venetian canvases of Turner and 
Monet than in the paintings of Guardi, Canaletto 
and Longhi! And let us not forget that El Greco 
remained Greek in Toledo, for which, incidentally, 
we most certainly have no regrets. 

Looking at this question from another angle, 
we find that there is as much, indeed even more, 
to be said on the other side of the argument, which 
only goes to show that generalizations are seldom 
trustworthy. Let us remember that Whistler, 
Sargent, Mary Cassatt and Walter Gay found 
themselves by going to Paris, and that this is also 
true of Picasso, one of the greatest living painters, 
who left Spain in his early manhood. Should it be 
argued that these are expatriates, and the argu- 
ment in consequence not altogether convincing, 
let us recall that Gaugin’s genius fully ripened only 
in the tropical air of Tahiti, that Manet found his 
inspiration in Spain, and that Corot’s pictures 
which belong to the Italian period are his finest. 
Nor should we forget the pictures which Homer 
Martin painted in France, or Winslow Homer’s 
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BY MAX KUEHNE 


West Indian water colors, these in my opinion 
constituting Homer’s greatest bid for immortality. 
So the list might be continued almost indefinitely. 
As for Max Kuehne, he has painted quite as well, 
if not better, in Europe as in America, and he is 
as capable of painting in different countries as 
Whistler was of etching. 

Writing about the group of Spanish paintings 
which Kuehne showed in New York in 1921, 
Henry McBride said in one of his Sunday sermons 
in the New York Herald: ‘Mr. Kuehne is probably 
tired himself of being an exile, since he is here, and 
the Spanish excursion, doubtless, will prove one 
of those enriching experiences that broaden an 
appreciation of the home scene.” Well, that is an 
interesting opinion, but what is more important, 
since Mr. McBride is very apt to be right in his 
pronouncements on modern painting, is that he 
goes on to say that Kuehne has achieved a place 
in the front rank of contemporary American land- 
scape painters. I am not at all sure, however, that 
Kuehne is tired of being an exile. I saw him in 
Paris last year, as well as the year before, and he 
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“GLOUCESTER” 


was distinctly happy at being exiled. Voltaire cer- 
tainly found life very agreeable at Ferney, and I 
wonder if on the whole Pius VII did not enjoy his 
sojourn at Fontainebleau? You see the place of 
exile makes so much difference. 

The story of Kuehne’s career as an artist Is 
soon told. Born in 1880, he received his artistic 
training in New York, studying under Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and William M. Chase at the latter’s 
school. Then, during 1909 and 1910, he attended 
the night school conducted at that time by Robert 
Henri. Following this period of instruction, he 
passed a year studying the pictures in the principal 
galleries of England, France, Germany, Holland 
and Belgium. Returning to America in 1911, he 
lived four years in New York, painting the down- 
town streets, often in the vicinity of ferry houses, 
as well as the East River and its bridges. Excel- 
lent workmanship is displayed in these solidly 
painted pictures, which are much darker in tone 
and mellower than the paintings which were to 
come later. The summer of 1912 Kuehne spent 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts, the fishing town 
which has for long been a favorite place for 
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painters. In the course of this summer he executed 
some of his most successful pictures, paintings full 
of sunlight and revealing the fact that he was 
becoming a colorist of considerable distinction. 
In 1913 he went to England, where he painted 
several strong pictures on the rocky coast of Corn- 
wall, of which that titled ‘Cornish Headlands, St. 
Ives,” is one of the finest. Such a picture as this, 
in grasp of subject and im strength, really suggests 
the power of Winslow Homer. 

During 1914 Kuehne visited Spain for the first 
time, and he immediately fell under her spell. 
There he remained three years, Granada being his 
home about eighteen months, and he came to 
know the country as comparatively few foreigners 
have known it. In 1920 he returned to Spain, as 
he did in 1922 and 1923. It is thus apparent that 
the artist’s impressions of Spain are far from being 
superficial; he has lived there long enough to 
absorb a great deal of the Spanish atmosphere. 
The Spaniards like his paintings, it is interesting 
to note, and to me also Kuehne’s pictures suggest 
the grandeur and grimness of the Spanish land- 
scape, the ruggedness of her mountains and her 
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“ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON” BY MAX KUEHNE 


“HILLS OF SORIA” BY MAX KUEHNE 
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general austerity to a remarkable degree. He has 
rendered well the country seen under the burning 
sun of midsummer, the dusty roads and plaster 
facades of old houses tinted pink or blue or yellow. 
The movement and color of the towns, the street 








““CORNISH HEADLANDS, ST. IVES” 


corners and views looking over the roofs of Granada 
are well painted and satisfying in composition. 
Nor should we neglect to mention the sensitively 
seen nocturnes, landscapes or towns bathed in 
moonlight, pamted one year when Kuehne was 
traveling with Ernest Lawson; these sombre night 
pictures are possessed of mystery and imagination, 
and in them the artist has been as successful as 
when endeavoring to envelop his pictures in the 
curious effects of sunlight which are so peculiar to 
Spain. It is worth recording that Archer M. 
Huntington has bought thirty-two of Kuehne’s 
smaller Spanish paintings for the Hispanic Society 
of America. Others are in the Barnes Foundation, 
where also are two of his carved chests. 

In 1918 Kuehne painted again at Gloucester, 
and the following summer he spent at Rockport, 
Maine, making several visits to Bar Harbor, in 
both of which places he painted excellent marines 
and landscapes. The year 1920 found him again 
in Spain, and 1921 at Rockport. During the 
summer and autumn of 1923 he was painting in 
Paris. The recent Spanish and French pictures 
mark a decided departure in the artist’s technique. 
They are brilliant in color and looser in handling. 
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The painter, in addition, shows that he is becoming 
more and more interested in problems of design, of 
form, of pattern. One perceives that Kuehne has 
looked with knowing eyes at the work of the 
younger Frenchmen, from whom he has received 
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influences which have developed his gifts, without, 
however, in any way impairing his individuality. 

To write of Kuehne’s work without mentioning 
his ability as a wood carver would be like writing 
of Michelangelo’s genius without referring to his 
mural paintings, his work as an architect or his 
poetry. The very handsome armoire which Kuehne 
sent In 1921 to the annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League, held at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, is only one of several chests and cabinets 
which he has designed, carved, gilded and painted. 
The motives for the designs have been found in 
such sources as- old Persian miniatures, and 
Kuehne’s work as a craftsman compares favorably 
with that executed by Charles Prendergast. 

It is notorious that the painter rarely possesses 
any taste when it comes to the framing of a 
picture. Whistler, whose frames were always in 
good taste, and usually excellent, designed his own 
frames—in some instances he also painted them— 
and properly considered that the frame was almost 
an integral part of the picture. Kuehne goes 
further than Whistler, for he not only designs his 
own frames but he carves and gilds them himself, 
old Spanish frames often supplying the inspiration. 
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““ ABSTRACTION” BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


Photographs by Paul Outerbridge, Jv. 


O APPRECIATE photography one must dissociate it from other forms of art 

expression. Instead of holding a preconceived idea of art, founded upon paintings 

(paintings are cited because, in general, the word “art” seems to be synonymous 
with paintings), it must be considered as a distinct medium of expression, and one 
must first of all realize that it is a medium capable of doing certain things which can 
be accomplished in no other way. No one condemns architecture because it does not 
look like a painting, or a painting because tt is not done in stone. 

Of those who say that photography is too mechanical to produce works of art— 
and this category includes many otherwise competent art critics—it may be safely said 
that such an attitude denotes a lack of knowledge. The camera and the various apparatus 
and materials used in photography are, after all, merely tools, as are the paints, brushes 
and chisels of other arts. And the result is bounded, not by the limitations of the tools, 
but by those of the man. 

If the test of artistic worth is that an object be the means of esthetic enjoyment, 
who will deny that through photography such objects may be and have been created? 

—PavuL OUTERBRIDGE 
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““NEW YORK FROM A BACK WINDOW” 
BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 





“NEW YORK, A SEMI-ABSTRACTION” 
BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 
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COLUMBUS CIRCLE” BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


““FORTY-SECOND STREET 
ELEVATED STATION” 
BY 
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“STILL LIFE” 
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‘CLOWN” BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 





“TELEPHONE” BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 
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“STANDING FIGURE’ BY PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


On the opposite page: “Independence Hall, Philadelphia, x Photograph by Richard Southall Grant 
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ART and OTHER THINGS 


ou, the painter, hundreds of you, painting 

on your canvases day after day! Do you 

know what you are after, what end you are 
pursuing, what ideal you want to realize—and 
why? Do you even see clearly the image of the 
thing you are striving to set down? Or is it an 
obscure instinct that drives you to take brush in 
hand, gives you no rest till the thing is done? And 
when it is done, do you know then what it is you 
have done? You do not. Then how should we 
that stand outside you, having for guide only our 
eyes, for register our emotional mechanisms, throw 
light on your darkness? We are but reflectors, 
sensitized to catch the smallest glint of light that 
flows from you, or rather through you, into the 
thing of your making. Moons are we, and what 
know moons of the sun’s purpose? (Be not too 
proud, artists; the sun, it is not you!) 

And so one takes up a pen to weave a new web 
of theory. “Web” is good. Spider’s webs, to 
catch flies in. Cobwebs, to catch dust. Painters 
may be caught in webs, but not art. Not even the 
subtle webs of a Berenson, a Strzygowski or a 
Bode. Not even—and here modern art is in ques- 
tion—the webs of an Elie Faure, a Meier-graefe, 
a Roger Fry or a Willard Huntingdon Wright. 

So one reasons with one’s self. It is a kind of 
self-chastisement by laughter to which the critic 
must periodically subject himself, if he would 
retain his sanity. At bottom he knows that he 
will never succeed in making a strong net of these 
strands that he is frantically struggling to tie. 
They are too frail or too elusive, too far above his 
grasp or too far below; and so we see him straining 
to span an almost infinity, his right hand reaching 
into the clouds, his left into the bog. For a 
moment he seems to hold them and the net is 
almost complete. But a moment only—and the 
rest is laughter. 

But the instinct to attempt a synthesis where 
none is possible is not—for all it often ends in 
Jaughter—an utterly ludicrous occupation. Nor 
does it show—as some have thought and pro- 
clarmed—an inability to extract a sheerly sensuous 
pleasure from art. The enjoyment of art is—to 
my mind—somewhat akin to the enjoyment of 
vintage port, or a more than usually beautiful 
woman. One surrenders, keeping, however, the 
faculties so far intact that one may do fullest 
Justice to this supreme pleasure, and, at the end, 
make one’s prettiest bow. It is only the Puccinis 
of art, as of life, who demand absolute surrender— 
that degenerates into debauchery. 
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It is against this debauchery that the intelli- 
gence revolts. There is something of the Puritan 
m your true connoisseur. Vulgarity is for him the 
deadliest sin, and rather than be caught wallowing 
In any sensuous pleasure, he will set a sterner 
check on his emotions, dominating them with his 
intellect. How great his reward is, those only who 
have earned it know. To experience at once that 
exquisite frisson of pleasure that only a great work 
of art can give, that sets the whole body a-tremble, 
the blood to racing, the entire being, by a subtle 
adjustment, born of instinctive imitation, on to 
rts own harmonic plane. To experience this, and 
in the same instant, as it were parallel, to feel the 
mind, released from the heavy rain-sodden atmo- 
sphere of daily life into a serener air, spring alert 
into action, comparing, weighing, observing and 
admiring each separate detail, setting each, piece 
by piece, into the mosaic of experience. What 
pleasure is this! And if, emboldened by such 
moments of pellucid clarity, the critic-connoisseur, 
who would voyage to the moon in a dollar kite 
and scoop the ocean dry with a tea-spoon, is moved 
to exclaim that art is so and so, let not our Jaughter 
blind us to what there is of dignity in his preten- 
sions. Let us laugh certainly, but let us also envy 
him those moments of elevation which made the 
voyage to the moon and the spanning of that 
infinity which we call art seem easy matters. 

So much by way of obetsance. When, in a 
sudden access of confidence, I mount into the 
ivory throne and commence to expound the tab- 
lets of law, I will ask you to enjoy the situation. 
Smiling, as I trust I too will be smiling. Not 
utterly dismissing as presumption what I shall 
Say, nor yet taking it too seriously. But giving it 
that courteous attention which a dog gives to his 
bone, a matter to be chewed upon, not swallowed. 


Willard Huntingdon Wright’s new book is such 
a bone. But before beginning the chewing process 
I would advise anyone who has not already done 
so to read Wright’s earlier book, Modern Painting, 
to which The Future of Painting is a sequel. 

Wright arrived on the scene at an exciting 
moment. Modern French painting had just been 
introduced into America. Boat loads of Moderns 
were arriving—in person—from Paris. Alfred 
Stieglitz found himself—a greatness thrust upon 
him—the head of, not a movement merely, but a 
quantity of movements, utterly divergent in aim. 
And all talked. Lord, how they must have 
talked, since the echoes still reverberate. Form 
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was the great watchword, a word valuable for its 
vagueness. Historically descended, I have no 
doubt, from Maurice Denis’ famous definition of 
Neo-Traditionalism of twenty years earlier: “Re- 
member that a picture—before being a battle 
horse, a nude woman, or some anecdote or other— 
is essentially a flat surface covered with colors 
assembled in a certain order.” Form epitomized 
the whole revolt against the impressionist order— 
or disorder rather, for the Impressionists are your 
true anarchists. Neo-Traditionalism was the cry 
of the “revolutionaries” of the ’gos. 

But words are dangerous things to conjure 
with. From being symbols they aspire to an abso- 
lute reality. So with Form. Somewhere—the 
Lord knows where—the idea sprang into life that 
form was a tangible thing that could be isolated. 
This picture, we were told, had form, this other 
had not. Form became the touchstone. Painters 
experimented—are doubtless still experimenting— 
with Abstract Form. Finally came in some sort a 
canonization—Pure Form. The dictionary was 
exhausted! It was then that Wright, whose own 
natural predilections led him in the direction of 
color, brought out his Modern Painting. Achieving 
a masterly synthesis of the last hundred years of 
painting—certainly the best in the English lan- 
guage—he celebrated the mystic marriage of 
Color with Form.. Form certainly, he proclaimed, 
but you misread the whole history of modern 
painting if you overlook the greatest discovery of 
our age, the discovery that color possesses in itself 
physical properties. In a word, Color is Form. 

At the same time Wright’s brother, S. Mac- 
donald Wright, was experimenting along the same 
lines. Observing the science with which Cézanne 
constructed his pictures, laying color against color 
without gradations, Macdonald Wright undertook 
to rationalize the Cézanne palette, attributing to 
each tone or combination of tones its physical 


property. It was a purely scientific research, but 


another school was thereon founded, and baptised 
by that master of words, Leo Stem—Synchromism. 

The Future of Painting is in reality an apologia 
for Macdonald Wright and the Synchromists. A 
second time Wright attempts a synthesis, this 
time far more sweeping. He surveys the whole 
history of painting from Giotto to the Synchro- 
mists and discovers therein the existence of two 
separate and distinct arts, the art of painting and 
the art of color. ‘‘AII painting.up to the time of 
Turner and Delacroix,’”’ he says, “was an art of 
black-and-white. Color played no organic part 
in the classic pictorial conception. All forms and 
rhythms were conceived and expressed in drawing; 
and all volumes and tones—namely: the means for 
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obtaining solidity and structure—were produced 
by the scale or grays. The ‘studies’ for most of 
the great masterpieces of the past were done in 
monotint; and the most profound problems pre- 
sented by these pictures were solved by line and 
black-and-white masses. We know that in some 
of the greatest of the old canvases the color 
scheme and even the tonal tints were not decided 
upon until the picture had been fully conceived 
and worked out. Color, as a rule, was put in as 
an afterthought, generally in imitation of nature, 
as a kind of decoration or beautification. Many 
an old masterpiece is superior in black-and-white 
reproduction, for it comes nearer to the artist’s 
original conception; and the functioning of the 
superimposed colors (which was not then under- 
stood) does not clash with the functioning of the 
lines and forms. The fact is—and it is too often over- 
looked—that the art of painting is not an art of color.” 

But, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (I quote still from Wright) the painter 
“realizing that Rubens had carried the art of 
painting to its ultimate statement” (!) “focused 
his attention on color and endeavored to make it 
an intrinsic and organic element in the projection 
of pictorial forms. In so doing, he reversed the 
very process of painting. For a time he even 
ignored the principle of form” (!) ‘‘and the laws 
of composition on which the art of painting Is 
based. His achievements bad nothing in common 
with painting beyond the superficial projection of 
visual nature.” (The italics are mine.) “His en- 
tire concern was with the theory of color.” Thus 
Mr. Wright rushes us past Turner (“intensity of 
color”), Delacrorx (“dramatic possibilities of 
color’’), the Impressionists (‘‘problem of light and 
vibration”), the Pointillists (“color juxtaposition 
and the interactivities of complementaries’’), 
Gauguin (“decorative value of pure color’’), 
Matisse (“‘harmonic relationships of color’’), the 
Cubists (“sought to achieve form by intersecting 
tonal planes”), Cézanne (‘active functions of 
color’), up to the Synchromists who, “‘carrying 
forward Cézanne’s discoveries, coordinated and 
rationalized the palette, and made of every color 
and tone in the painter’s entire gamut a relatively 
fixed attribute in the construction of form.” 

All the unpleasantness between modern and 
conservative, says Wright, has arisen through this 
simple misunderstanding: because both used the 
same medium, paint, brushes and canvas, each 
claimed that his aims and his ideals ought to pre- 
vail. In reality the two arts have had only their 
medium in common, and even that connection 
will soon be broken. Paint and canvas will be dis- 
carded and replaced by a perfected color organ. 
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The art of color will, in the future, be an art of 
projected light. 

Such is in brief Wright’s thesis, and it may be 
that his prediction will prove correct. That time 
will show. But his anxiety to provide the new art 
(and it is noteworthy that the leading spirit of the 
Synchromists has deserted painting in its favor) 
with an historical foundation has betrayed him. 
The art of painting is wedded neither to color nor 
black-and-white, though it has used both. Canvas 
is not essential to it, nor panel, nor plaster. And 
the art of painting, Mr. Wright, was born, not in 
fifteenth-century Italy or Flanders, but—so far as 
the short memory of man will reach—in the caves 
of Altamira. It was an art full grown in the 
Minoan era. A thousand Rubens have doubtless 
“carried it to its ultimate statement,” whatever 
that may mean. It has died a hundred times and 
been born again in as many different guises. It 
has been an art of color, an art of black-and-white, 
an art of line, an art of mass, an art opaque, an 
art translucent, an art of water color on silk, of 
tempera on gold, of little glass cubes set into a 
mosaic pattern. Did Cimabue think in black-and- 
white? Or the painter in mosaic who decorated 
the Baptistery at Ravenna? No, Mr. Wright, 
your history is weak. And I begin to fear that 
your esthetics weaken too. Forget the Synchro- 
mists. Time, and their own talents, will carve out 
their niche. It is the critic’s job to celebrate the 
past and keep eyes wide for the present. Leave 
the future to the artist. 

The error in Wright’s logic lies nm assuming 
that logic is an essential part of art, and, in par- 
ticular, that color possesses inherent esthetic 
qualities. And he amazes us by stating—and it is 
at this pomt that our suspicions are aroused— 
that “a color in itself possesses what we call 
beauty—that is to say, it causes a pleasurable 
reaction.” So does a cold bath on a hot day, or a 
hot bath on a cold day, but neither has the 
slightest connection with art. Art merely uses its 
media, as I now use my pen, and the utmost it 
will concede is to think in terms of the specific 
medium it is employing. But the medium is not 
thereby raised to the rank of creator. The piano- 
forte Is not music, nor the paint-tube art. 

One wonders whether Wright has ever at- 
tempted to define, for his own satisfaction—such 
definitions are best kept private—just what art is. 
He speaks of the color organ of the future, which 
will ‘“‘not merely throw pretty squares, circles, 
coils and volutes of colored light on a screen, but 
will be able to record the artist’s moods, desires 
and emotions along any visually formal esthetic 
line.” The artist’s moods, desires and emotions! 
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One is impelled to blasphemy. Is that the business 
of art? Sculptors of Egypt. Phidias. Sung land- 
scape painters. Imagiers of Chartres. Cimabue. 
Masaccio. Cézanne. Did they all set out to ex- 
ploit their moods, desires and emotions? Pah! 
They were after bigger game. They were out to 
make a thing instinct with the same life that 
informed them. Their own desires and emotions 
are perhaps betrayed in moments when hand and 
brain wearied. But in their highest reaches it is 
as though God himself had taken chisel in hand, 
and carved with the impersonality of a glacier. 


Mr. Wright, it is time you laughed. 


I have just been idlmg an hour in Weyhe’s 
shop, looking again at the paintings by Alfred 
Maurer, which he bought some weeks ago. The 
story is old by now, and doubtless spread from 
coast to coast. But it is worth re-telling, if only 
for the pleasure of setting it on record. 

Maurer, brought up in the staid academic 
school of Chase and Co., suddenly broke loose 
some fourteen years ago, to join that band of 
insurgents who grouped around Matisse. The 
war brought Maurer home to an America that 
was ready neither for Matisse nor Maurer. Gam- 
bling in art is not an American vice. Selling was 
not easy, to put it mildly. Exhibitions even were 
few. Maurer faded from view. I think I first saw 
his work at Philadelphia, at that exhibition of 
Moderns which so shocked the town. Then came 
the Stieglitz auction at the Anderson Gallery, 
nicknamed the Artist’s Derby, in which we all 
bore a part. For a week I saw nothing but 
modern American paintings, and it was interesting 
to note which stood the test. Maurer grew on me, 
day by day. His color, instead of fading away on 
nearer acquaintance, grew more and more reso- 
nant. His girls’ heads, awkward and pathetic as 
they appeared at first blush (Mr. Cortissoz has 
called them depressing), showed more and more 
that they were alive. I was moved, without know- 
ing why. I wanted to buy. But I was overbid, 
which did not surprise me (my purse being 
slender). What did surprise me was to see next 
morning the paintings hanging in Weyhe’s shop. 
I chaffed him about them. They seemed unlike 
Weyhe. He protested that he liked them. 

Two years: I enter the new shop and Weyhe 
meets me, beaming with happiness, like a school- 
boy on a holiday. He has backed his fancy. He 
has bought—bought, mind you—Maurer’s entire 
studio, two hundred and fifty paintings. And they 
are sellmg. Even before they were hung, they 
sold. I take off my hat. 
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‘modernists.”’ But unlike the moderns of France, 

Russia, Germany and America, her young painters have 
not broken with tradition but have returned to their own 
past and found there a mine of material in which to clothe 
the new spirit which is revitalizing the art of India. Modern 
Indian painting is the subject of the article which leads the 
May number of INTERNATIONAL Stupi0. It is written by 
Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly who is editor of the magazine, 
Rupam, published in Calcutta and devoted to Indian art. 
He is writing a series of books, Modern Indian Artists, of 
which the first volume came out about a year ago. It was 
devoted to the work of Khitindra Nath Mazumdar, two 
of whose works will be reproduced in color to accompany 
the article. Mr. Gangoly calls attention to the fact that 
although America has the distinction of housing the most 
representative collection of Indian art under one roof— 
that of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts—she has not yet 
taken cognizance of the most recent phase of Indian art 
which has met with interest in Europe. The founder of the 
modern movement in India is Abanindra Nath Tagore, 
nephew of the poet. Under his leadership his followers have 
turned to the study of the old Rajput and Mughal paint- 
ings, to the Ajanta frescoes and to the sculptures of Ellora 
and Mamallapuram. But, as the author says, “‘ Young 
India has not sought to revive old forms but to find mate- 
rials from old quarries.” 


[ive like all other nations of the world today, has its 


OLD READERS of INTERNATIONAL STuDIO would recog- 
nize the author of the article entitled “Gardens and Garden 
Statues” in the May number if it were printed without a 
signature. ‘“‘Sculpture and the softened line of marble 
against the foliage of green and grey and purple,” it says 
in one place, ‘‘and lifted high m pure Italian manner, a 
splendid silhouette against the sky, or perhaps a niche in 
an ivy grown brick wall, breaking the line and holding a 
little figure that sparkles crystals of shining water into a 
shadowed pool, cheering the plantings near the foot.” Very 
seasonal is this theme by F. Newlin Price, for May is the 
month when gardens begin to mvite. And perhaps there 
Is no more significant expression of the growing love of 
Americans for the beautiful than the passion for lovely 
gardens which is manifesting itself in ever increasing 
strength. A large proportion of the output of American 
sculptors is devoted to garden statuary, and the landscape 
architect has come into his own in this country. Mr. 
Price’s article will be illustrated with striking photographs. 


Marie LAaurRENCIN “stands among the Modernists as 
impenetrable and distant as the fairies she paints,” writes 
Leo Randole in the May number. “‘As hard as one might 
try to trace her master, one can but feel confronted with a 
personality that has eluded influence. And its substance is 
even more than elusive; it is impalpable. . . . For once we 
can feel grateful for an art that defies all analysis and 
belongs entirely to the imagination of an artist. If she 
leads us into her colorful and unreal dreamland it is only 
far enough to make us feel the existence of a very mys- 
terious life that she shares with the beings she creates.” 


THERE is a new spirit at work in the theater of today, 
not only among the producers but among the spectators as 
well. There is a strong feeling that the theater should be 
more alive and vital, more expressive of contemporary life. 
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Already there have been marked changes in the presenta- 
tion of plays on the American stage, culminating in Rein- 
hardt’s marvellous production, The Miracle. That the 
same movement is equally strong on the operatic stage has. 
not been so apparent in this country, although there have 
been several productions that have broken away from the 
time honored traditions. That this new spirit is bound to 
become more and more the guiding force in the opera 
there can be little question, and it is well, therefore, to 
know something of its origin and meaning. In his article 
“The Changing Opera,”’ which will appear in INTERNA- 
TIONAL StupIo next month, Mr. Sinclair Dumbrow de- 
scribes the results which have been attained by producers 
abroad and explains the reason and method behind them. 
The article will be illustrated by several reproductions from 
original designs for operatic settings. 


H. Varnum Poor is one of the most inventive of 
ceramic artists in America today. In fact, there are a great 
many people who are in touch with what is going on in the 
field of pottery who would unhesitatingly say that he is the 
most creative, the most original potter of all. His wares 
are those of the artist-craftsman working alone, in distinc- 
tion to factory work and “‘quantity production.” Every 
operation is carried through by his own hand, even his 
kilns are of his own building. His aim is to make objects 
of daily use as simply constructed as possible. To their 
admirable utility he adds beauty of color in the glazes which 
sometimes form the sole decoration of his plates, cups and 
pitchers. When he adds designs of figures, still-life or con- 
ventional patterns, which are done in underglaze painting 
on a cream-white slip, he discloses a remarkable sense of 
design as applied to curved, indented, or rounding surfaces, 
or for designs that must fit into circles or ovals. It is Mr. 
Poor’s idea that the so-called ‘‘modern” art, with its dis- 
tortions so distressing to many persons, will find its most 
important province in the decorative arts, where the 
problems of space fillmg demand such distortions to 
answer the requirements of design. Mr. Poor was first 
known as a painter but his growing reputation as a potter 
threatens to eclipse his fame in the former field. There 
will be an article on Varnum Poor the potter in next 
month’s number by Helen Comstock. 


“HE was the originator of an individual technique, and 
everything he painted had personal style and dignity. He 
imitated no one, nor can he be imitated; he could not even 
copy his own themes, for every picture presented a new 
emotion.” This is what Lula Merrick says of the late Max 
Bohm, before essaying an analysis of the artist and his art 
in the May number. Max Bohm’s untimely death last 
September, in the fullness of his career, affected the art 
world deeply. He was an American painter whom many 
think will have a niche among the nation’s immortals. The 
article therefore, with its reproductions in black-and-white 
and in color, will be timely. 


Tue painting by Lillian Genth, ““An Amusing Story,” 


is reproduced on the cover by courtesy of the Howard 
Young Galleries. 
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HE TITLE is eloquent. It prompts us to look for 

beauty not only in the “high” places where art is 

found in marble or upon canvas, but in the hidden 
by-ways where, all unaware, we may come upon rare 
objects of antiquity, things of utility that give pleasure 
through good design and craftsmanship, or bits of handi- 
craft that were, let us hope, fashioned for the pure joy in 
the making. These are the things we wish to speak of, for 
no object is too unimportant but that it can, by design 
and good workmanship, be made distinguished and signifi- 
cant. Whether these things are meant for self adornment 
or for the embellishment of the home, they should claim 
our attention, for it is not only the objects that were con- 
ceived solely for decorative purposes that have importance, 
but also the every-day things of utility, which have ever 
been the real expressions of personal taste. We will speak 
of these things from month to month. 


silversmiths by choice—who have raised the standard 

of their profession to one of fine art. They have, 
through courage and persistence, revived a craft that has 
lain dormant since the creative period of Colonial days, 
after which, and for nearly a century, artistic development 
in America was practically at a standstill. During that 
interval everything that could lend itself to mechanical 
production was fashioned by machine. But now, fortu- 
nately, interest is again awakening to the beauty of a more 
personal art in which the craftsman by his own hand can 
bring to life something that is essentially his own. Through 
the medium of this malleable metal, he can express his 
feeling for form and proportion, however subtle or fearless, 
and he can reveal the inherent beauty of the material 
itself, through the persuasive strokes of his hammer. A 
bowl, a pitcher, a cup or a spoon become things of joy 
when their design is beautiful and their utility proven. 
Examples of the work of Arthur J. Stone, James T. 
Wooley, Karl F. Leinonen and F. J. R. Gyllenberg may be 
seen at the Little Gallery and the shop of The Society of 
Arts and Crafts of which these artists are members. There 
is nothing finer in eighteenth-century English plate, 
bequeathed us from a period that seems especially fitted 
to our mode of living, than the fine pieces created by Mr. 


Se is a group of craftsmen here in America— 








SILVER FROM THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Stone. His boast the same grace, the same reticence In 
ornamentation, the dignity and simplicity of the earlier 
examples and yet, when critically viewed and compared, 
they are subtly different, for Mr. Stone distinctly proclaims 
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that his work belongs to the twentieth century, fulfilling 
twentieth-century needs. Perhaps the quality in his work 
that primarily arrests our attention is beauty of form. The 
flowing lines and exquisite proportions are entirely satis- 
fying, and though the shapes are always chaste and refined, 
they never give one the feeling of fragility. 

The silverware of James T. Wooley, Karl F. Leinonen, 
F. J. R. Gyllenberg and others of this coterie, follows the 
traditions of Colonial types in form and feeling. Their 
work is skillfully executed and shows that fine regard for 
simplicity and smncerity which was characteristic of the 
early examples. Their coffee and tea sets, bowls, platters, 
compote dishes and flat silverware are designed primarily 
for use, and they are distinguished not only because they 
are essentially utilitarian, but because, too, the designs 
enhance their purposes. For the home which is furnished 
in the Colonial manner, or whose key-note is simplicity, 
such silver is particularly appropriate, and it is always a 
pleasure to add to one’s collection the interesting work of 
living craftsmen. 


N A Quite different vein, but equally significant, is the 
work of Georg Jensen. This difference, of course, springs 
primarily from a widely divergent environment and a 
temperament and personality that are not only forceful and 
original but also tinged with a strongly national flavor. 





SILVER FRUIT DISH 


BY GEORG JENSEN 


First of all, Mr. Jensen is a sculptor immensely concerned 
with form and line and he is enamored of nature—the 
rugged, hardy out-door world of Denmark. It follows that 
his work should reflect his healthy spirit. He uses natural 
forms, conventionalized or realistic, as a basis for orna- 
mentation, but he rarely uses ornament merely as a super- 
ficial decoration. He treats it in such a way that it becomes 
an integral part of the object itself. For instance, the cover 
of a dish may terminate in rich foliage or in a convention- 
alized flower, but this handle is never an isolated unit; it 
is an essential part of the whole design. So it is with his 
decoration of other objects; nature is always cunningly 
subjugated to the vision and mastery of the artist. His 
work is ample, strong and vigorous and not only has he 
gained distinction as an artist, but his influence has done 
much to reinstate his craft in both Europe and America, 
for good craftsmanship and its appreciation are contagious. 


E USUALLY think of the twentieth century as one in 
which perfect utilitarian devices are produced, but 
when we glance at some of the ingenious pieces of 
silver wrought by the craftsmen of old we stand abashed. 
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For many of these old pieces are not only ingenious but 
beautiful; they were fashioned by artisans proud of their 
craft. In the shop of Howard & Company, where many 
lovely old examples may be seen, one is deeply impressed 
with the majesty of the “‘great”’ pieces of plate, but, the 
unusual smaller objects make a more intimate appeal. 
Hidden among other treasures one discovers a stand hold- 
ing a little oil lamp in the center. The stand was composed 
of four silver rods mounted on four beautifully designed 
supports, so fashioned that it could be extended or con- 
tracted to hold any size of dish or kettle. There was a fine 
old dish, too, with an ingenious hot water jacket for keeping 

















SILVER BOWL WITH COVER Courtesy of Howard er Co. 


food hot. Customs have changed, but we take pleasure in 
adapting old pieces to new uses. The so-called porringers— 
bowls with pierced handles which Colonial and modern 
craftsmen have reproduced so often—were originally made 
and used as “bleeding dishes.” (The custom of bleeding a 
patient was once the every-day occupation of the medical 
man, and every well-to-do household owned such a dish.) 
Old meat skewers of silver, made Iong and pointed with 
cunningly wrought handles, are now used to cut the pages 
of the Iatest book or magazine, and enchanting little bowls 
that were “‘wine tasters” in France years ago are now 
sought either to enrich a collection or for use as individual 
ash trays. Since every piece of old English silver had to be 
stamped with certain marks instituted by the Company of 
Goldsmiths, which was chartered in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, it is not a difficult matter (for the initiated) to deter- 
mine the approximate date of any piece. These marks are 
-well known and tabulated. The Charter has been revised 
from time to time and is in existence to this day. One often 
wonders why there should still be available so much old 
plate. The answer lies in the fact that in the old days, 
silver plate was a very tangible form of wealth and could 
be easily converted into coin in times of need, or quickly 
buried and hidden if an enemy approached, but this is also 
the reason why there are so few pieces remaining dated 
prior to the reign of Charles I. 


EEN interest has recently been awakened in the old 
forms of needlework and tapestry weaving—handi- 
crafts whose products are especially adaptable to 
modern uses. Generally speaking, tapestry weaving on a 
large scale has not been successfully achieved by modern 
craftsmen, but needlework (known more specifically as 
petit and gros point) is being done very satisfactorily today. 
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The best designs are those which are either exact reproduc- 
tions of the old or which catch the feeling and spirit of 
ancient productions, and today wools and silks are obtain- 
able which repeat the rich dull tones of antique specimens. 
There are, perhaps, no other decorative fabrics that are so 
rich, yet reticent, and it is interesting to note that they 
can be used with propriety in any period or style of room— 
from the earliest types of Gothic and Renaissance to the 
more recent French and English or the Colonial of the ’ 
eighteenth century upon which so many of our own rooms 
are patterned. A large number of fine old tapestry wall 
hangings and pieces of needlepoint have been sacrificed to 
make furniture coverings, and specimens of this sort are 
becoming more and more rare. They can be utilized for 
the backs and seats of chairs and sofas, and for paneled 
screens, table runners, mats, stools and cushions. 

There remain comparatively few authentic pieces of 
early furniture, but the old pieces have been copied with 
such care and nicety that when these modern frames are 
covered with old fabrics they really serve a greater utility 
than their frailer ancestors whose durability is almost at 
an end. In the studios of Barton, Price and Willson, the 
endeavor to follow the traditions of period pieces has been 
successfully achieved. The frames are frankly modern but 
they carry proudly and well their ancient or modern cover- 
ings, and sometimes, with happy invention, a combination 
of the two. The chair shown here is of this latter type. The 
back is covered with an old piece of the finest petit point 
in subdued tones, with here and there flashing notes of 
green. The green is repeated upon the seat sovering, 
fashioned from a modern version of antique velvet. Thus 
have old and new been brought into harmonious union. 





CHAIR WITH BACK OF OLD NEEDLE-WORK 
Courtesy of Barton, Price er Willson 


HERE is an enjoyment to be had froma ramble through 

shops where fine craft work is displayed which is quite 

distinct from that to be derived from a round of gal- 
leries devoted to the arts usually called “fine.”’” The appeal 
of beautiful old furniture, of silver and fabrics, harks back 
to memories, perhaps unconscious, but still important 
forces in our lives. Why do we delight in a splendidly 
appointed room whose every unit comes from, or was in- 
spired by, the craft of centuries ago? Is it not because the 
appreciation of these things is our real heritage, is caused 
by the force of a tradition which not even two hundred 
years of machine-made ugliness can destroy? And this is 
a tradition of which the essential truth is more widely 
recognized today than at any period since the eighteenth 
century, the tradition that useful things are made more so 
by being beautiful. —Hanpon THomas 
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When the hurly-burly of the street-—the too bright lights—the confusion of crowded places has wearied us, then we turn 
gladly to the quiet comfort of our living-room—made doubly restful, doubly enticing by the presence of a Duo-Art Piano. 


The DUO-ART 


(5 calming cadences of exquisitely wrought music—the tone 
poetry of such as Gabrilowitsch — Bauer —Cortot, at the end 
of the day’s rush... . Music that thrills with the very majesty of its 
brilliance and power. Master works performed by such as Paderewski, 
Hofmann and Friedman. ... Music’s tenderest moment perhaps—the 
familiar melodies and ballads of Jong ago, recalled for us by the genius 
whose every touch is told....And dancing music to quicken our 
pulse—to tell us of youth and romance and fun... . A home 
beautified and blessed by the wonderful charm of Music, is the home 
that possesses a Duo-Arr Piano. 


STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, STROUD, AEOLIAN, AND FAMOUS WEBER Duo-Arr PIANOs 
Uprights (foot-impelled) from $695 Uprights (electric) from $995 Grands from $1850 


Convenient Terms 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS MADRID SIDNEY MELBOURNE 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
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TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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This inviting room illustrates how admirably an interior of architectural distinction 
may be enhanced by well-chosen appointments 


Where Cabinetmaking Is a Hine Art 


pp re-awakening of the artistic spirit during the last two decades 
has developed a notable improvement in the architecture of 
American country houses and a growing demand for its 
complement—Letter furniture. 


q In accord with this tendency there is maintained by this 
establishment at historic Fort Lee, atop the Palisades, a 
community of skilled cabinetmakers. These artisans, imbued with 
the same ambition that inspired the craftsmen of yore to strive for 
perfection rather than ‘‘production’’, have succeeded in restoring to 
cabinetmaking its former glory as one of the Fine Arts. 
q Their beautifully wrought furniture, ranging from pieces of 
engaging simplicity and moderate cost to objects of elaborate 
character, is on view at these Galleries, where you are welcome 
to stroll about at your leisure. In planning the furnishment of 
either a single room or an-entire house, the aid of experienced 
decorators is always at your command. ; 


44. NewYork Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty- eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 





urniturce : 2 Reproductions -: = Decoration 
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MRS. LLOYD By GEORGE ROMNEY 


Miss Moser, afterwards Mrs. Lloyd, by George Romney. Mrs. Lloyd was a painter of 
fruit and flewers, and was the first woman to be elected to the Royal Academy in London 


LEWIS & SIMMONS 
612 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lonpon: 180 New Bond Street Paris: 16 Rue de la Paix 


1924 
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P, JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 





“WOODED LANDSCAPE” 


(Canvas Size 77 x 57 inches) 


JORIS VAN DER HAGEN 


1615 - 1669 


FORMERLY IN HULDSCHINSKY COLLECTION 


(American Represenlalive of 


THE BACHSTITZ GALLERY 


DURING APRIL:—EXHIBITION ON RARE XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


STUDIO 
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EDWARDS & SONS, ria. 





(OF REGENT STREET) 


157, 159 and 161 REGENT STREET, LONDON? W, 


The ‘Regent Galleries for cAntiques 
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An extremely fine cabinet in richly figured Amboyna wood. A unique specimen. 


Height 7 ft., width 4 ft. 7 in., depth 1 ft. 6% in. 
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Clarke’s GALLERIES 


42°44 East Fifty-eighth Street ~ NEW YORK 


oo 


Superb Collection of Spanish Art 


[PART TWO] 


Was 





WD ++ 


Ranging from the Fourteenth to Eighteenth Century, belonging to 


SPANISH ANTIQUE SHOP 


Montllor Bros., Proprietors, 768 Madison Avenue, New York 





“THE ENTOMBMENT OF CHRIST” 


Rare Carved Limestone Group, Spanish Gothic of the 14th Century 
Total height 5 ft. 10 in.—Total length 8 ft. 4 in. 


Our Saviour lies upon a bier covered with a loin cloth, 
a crown of thorns upon His head. At His head and feet 
stand two high priests, in quaint gowns and turbans 
with long flowing beards, administering the last rites. 
Behind the bier stands a Saint crowned with a halo in 
attitude of supplication attended by four nuns in 
prayerful appeal. Their faces express deep sorrow while 
that of Our Lord is marked by the serenity of death. 
The figures are enriched with polychrome and each cut 
from the solid rock. This superb group is the work of 
Jaime Castells, a sculptor of great renown in the first 
half of the 14th Century. It was found in the town of 
Balagar, near Catalonia, Spain. His sculptures adorn 
many of the old churches of Spain. In the year 1334 


Archbishop Jaun of Aragon, son of James II, gave him 
commissions for the Cathedral at Tarragona. In 1376 
he executed the famous group of the nine Prophets and 
three Apostles with the Virgin as the central figure of 
the group, the latter having been started by his master, 
Bartolome. He also constructed two royal monuments 
in the monastery at Santa Cruz and a sepulchre which 
exists at the royal church at Perpignon in the south of 
France. The group here described is typical of its 
master, he being renowned for his spontaneous concep- 
tions of art guided purely by his spiritual mind. In 
Volume IV, on page 348, in ““Museum,”’ published in 
Barcelona, considerable place has been given to this 
great art. 


Exhibition: Tuesday and Wednesday, April 8th and gth, 1924 
Special Exhibition: Tuesday Evening April 8th, 1924 
Sale Days: April roth, 11th and rath, 1924, at 2.30 p.m., daily 


Sale to be conducted by Mr. Elliott A. Haaseman 


Catalogues mailed upon 
receipt of $1.00 
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The 
Act of Interior Decoration 


and the Elementary Laws of Composition 





By MAJOR ARTHUR DE BLES 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Officer of Public Instruction and Fine Arts [France], Lecturer at all the leading 
Galleries of Europe and America. Author and-Illustrator of THE ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE OF ART CULTURE 


alice Work on the most appealing of all Arts to the American people, the 
Art of Making a House a Home, and which ts now nearing completion, 
will be, in the opmion of all experts to whom we have submitted our 
constructional plan, the most complete treatise on the subject that has 
ever been published. The followmg are the principal chapter headings: 


16 Fireplaces. 


1 The Principles of Interior Decoration. , 
2 Aesthetics and Their Application. 17 Carpets and Rugs, Oriental and Others. 
3 What Constitutes Good Taste. 18 The Period Furniture Question. 
- 19 The Interest of Perfect Furniture Reproductions. 
‘ oe Lab Stas Connie 20 Why the Traditional Styles ae Their ye 
2 SSO ye : ; 21 Old English Country-Houses and Their Medle 
6 Placing of Lights (Windows, etc.). of omens Styles. vf 
7 Comfort versus Rigidity. 22 Modern Furniture, and Adaptations of Period 
8 Color Schemes in'Their Different Aspects (1. e., esigns. = ene ; 
Effects on Nerves, Artistic Effect, etc.). 23 The Causes of the Lack of Originality in Furni- 
9 Lighting (Artificial) and Its Effect on Color - ture ee re 
ee : 24 Tapestries, Ancient and Modern. 
10 Ceiling and Cornices. 25 Upholstery Materials, Period Characteristics. 
11 Mural Decorations. : 26 Window Hangings. 
ee Tae ae of | Were and Their 27 Book Cases as a Decorative Feature. 
elation to Furniture and fectures. 28 Organs and Pianos in the Decorative Scheme. 
13 Pictures and How to Frame and Hang Them. 29 Chinese Porcelains for Decorative Purposes. 
14 Japanese Prints and How to Choose and Hang 30 Ship Models for Decorative Purposes. 
bem. 31 Silverware as Decorations. 
15 Artistic Photographs as Pictures. 32 Flowers and the Art of Flower Arrangement. 





The Book will be beautifully printed and bound im a large size (9 in. by 12 in.) and will 
be illustrated by 200-250 full-page cuts of rooms executed by every important decorator in 
New York City and many others, and by examples of the work produced by all the leading 
specialists in industries allied to the Art of Interior Decoration, e.g. Antique Furniture and 
Reproductions, Textiles, Rugs, ancient and modern, Tapestries, Wallpapers, Ceilings, 
etc., etc. 200 of the most important people connected with Interior Decoration have 
supplied us with photos of their work. 


Price after Publication, at least, $10.00 f.o.b. New York 
Subscription Price (pre-publication) $7.50 fixed rate 


ART CULTURE PU BEDGTERI@ INS enn: 


Mention DEPT. 6 38 WEST 76TH STREET, NEW YORK 





APRIL 


1924 
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UNRESTRICTED PUBLICS 


b+ 


+t 





Clarke's GALLERIES 


42°44 East Fifty-eighth Street ~ NEW YORK 


“o1—— 








> += 





The Famous and Authentic 


COLLECTION OF SPANISH ART 





formed by 


SENOR RAIMUNDO RUIZ, OF MADRID 


(widely known as leading connoisseur) 




















Comprising Rare Refectory Tables, Chairs and Cabinets; 
Most Extensive Wrought-Iron Work; Gothic Paintings; 
Textiles, Embroideries and Laces. 


Exhibition: April 28th to May 3d, 1924 
Sales Days: May 5th to May roth, 1924, at 2.30 p.m., daily 


Illustrated catalogue Sale to be conducted by Mr. Elliott A. Haaseman 


now in preparation 


ane | 
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| cAn Invitation 


O MANY, the variety and the 

beauty of Di Salvo Importations 
are known, but it is not generally real- 
ized that the two entire buildings that 
comprise the Di Salvo galleries are given 
over to the display of these rare and 
beautiful objects of art and utility. 








Visitors are always welcome 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 
BRIC-A-BRAC TAPESTRIES 

CHARLES II WING CHAIR : 

covered with imported Needlework; center oO 

of seat and back in Petit Point. The pro- 

portions and coloring of this chair make it 

a welcome addition to any room of comfort 

and beauty MADISON AVENUE AT 50m STREET 
NEW YORK 






































DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARIS: 16 RUE LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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RY. 


2 CRICHTON 3% 


f New York- 636, fif th Avenue (corner of 513* Street} 
, Chicago~ 618 So. Michigan Avenue. 


M 


fh 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


3) 


Cie Repro- 
ductions made in 
London are faithful 
copies of classic patterns 
which maintain the high 
standards of the Early 
English master silver- 
smiths. Distinguished 
originals, in Old English, 
Irish and Scottish Silver 
are included in the 
Crichton collection. 




































=> eS SSS S888 SSS SSS SS ees 
2 2 





EXGLUSIVE & “DT S1snNsGs ie 2 


E.0 OFF W Eaten 
for 


CAMMEYER 
Branch De Luxe 
607 ~Sifth Avenue 


Between TS3rd and 54th Streets 


New York City 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES VISIT ALL THE LARGER CITIES + SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 





: 


Jn 


A 
pps © 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


eM ne (4 




















“THE FETE SCENE” by A. MONTICELLI 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN MASTERS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS. BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
634 FIFTH AVENUE (Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) NEW YORK 


























WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


yy 


Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPRESTRGES 


“FRENCH FURNIZURE 
of the 18th Century 














YS 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


Ovirorm Vase with long neck 
and expanding lip, with powder 
blue background, upon which is 
depicted a carp in rouge-de-fer, 
swimming through aquatic plants 
i green enamels. 


Kang Hsi Period 1662-1721 











Farish Watson & Coin. 


5060 Fifth aoe 


er 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures, Archaic 
Chinese Bronzes and Jade, Rare Persian Faience 





Height 18 inches 



































- After a successful showing 


556-558 FIFTH AVENUE 











M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


{ Established 1846 ] 


in Europe 


THE RECENT PAINTINGS 
OF NORWAY 


by 


WILLIAM H. 
SINGER, JR. 


will be on view 


March 29th to April 12th 


inclusive 





NEW YORK CITY THE GRIP OF WINTER ) s by William H. Maen 
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Charles Baxter 


ENGRAVED IN STIPPLE AND 
PRINTED IN COLOR BY 





L. Dupont 


300 Artist’s Proofs 
$22.00 


a { Plates to be destroyed | 
4 / 


CS || 
re 3% |, ALFRED BELL&CoO.,Ltd. 
Sanecreees =] 6 Old Bond Street, London, W.I. 


A 4 SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS \ A 


The Gieves and Arlington Galleries 


22 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 




































“CS 





March 28th ~ April 17th, 1924 
LOAN EXHIBITION VOR OED Seis 


THE MACPHERSON COLLECTION 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
OLD MARITIME PRINTS 








“Csr 


At the request of the War Office and Admiralty, a selection from this collection will be 
hung in their pavilion at the Wembley Exhibition 
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PAINTINGS 


OF VALUE 
AND DISTINCTION 


by 


Great Masters 








aoe NICHOLSON 


4 ST. ALBAN’S PLACE (One matentte from Piccaiieaaas LONDON, S. W. I 
































THE MORANT GALLERY 


OF 


ae MOLD MASTERS 





A® FINE COLLECTION 
OF 
EARLY ITALIAN PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS 
ON VIEW 








| 33 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S LONDON, S. W. L. 
. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT 
GAT ER RIES sali @ 





+4 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


+45 


673 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 


{ Entrance in 53d Street } 





Kaiserstrasse 15 Victoriastrasse 35 
FRANKFORT 0. MAIN BERLIN 



































667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 


ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 





eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 
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The MILCH GALLE Ra 


Dealers in American Paintings and Sculpture 


EX HIBITLONS 


Connecticut Landscapes by 


Guy Wiggins 
to April 5th 


Figure Paintings by 


Louis Ritman 
April 7th to roth 





“TOOKING INTO THE LITTLE SOUTH ROOM” by Childe Hassam 





LATEST BOOKLET “MILCH GALLERY ART NOTES” SENT ON REQUEST 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - - - NEW YORK 














IL 


























JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 





ANCIENT 
and 


MODERN 





“SENTIER DANS LES ROCHES —DIAZ 


NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


OF 


VICTOR 
CHARRETON 


DURING APRIL 








“Autumn Crouzol” Victor Charreton 




















UDENSIN( 


LG! alleries” 





45 WEST THSTRERD 
NEW 44 YORK 
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+o Cull 
The following important illustrated Articles dealing with PICTURES AND WORKS OF 
ART IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS, both Public and Private, have appeared in the 
BurLINGTON MaGazineE. Copies of these issues may be obtained at two dollars each, 
except Numbers 152, 158, and 170, which are one dollar each. 
American Sheftield, Plate 2%) ceren -ene een nee BvAlfred Jones cies eae ee oe tree 170 
An American Collection of Spanish pottery ......... Van desPuti 25). Saas. eel ee ee I Z 
Bergundian tapestries in Metropolitan Museum, New York. . G.L. Hunter .........2.2... 
Cassone Fronts in American Collections .......... wens Rankine 0) e525 40343345) 47, 500535 55> 36 
Chinese stone sculpture at Boston... ....2..2.2.2.. Bs We Cobumic.0 AS esate peer toe nar 
Collection of Mr. John G. Johnson of Philadelphia .... . Roger Fry and. F.J=> Mather, Jnr. . . . - 
Colonial Silver at Boston®saces Gee ae By Mathers ints eee ee 
Fourteenth century sketch book (Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s) . . Roger Pry popes te el eee 
Interpretation of large Greeldrelief im’ Boston 5) ane Jo: Miarshall aero 2. cot ak ee ar eee 
Mr. Morgan’s Byzantine plate and jewellery from Cyprus . . O.M.Dalton ............. 
Byzantine enamels in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Collection . . . O.M.Dalton ..... . 109, I10, III, 112, 113 
Pictures by Winslow Homer in Metropolitan Museum, New York Kenyon'\Coxssa-s a) -oraye SM Ae See 8 
Pictures in American private Collections .......... WasiMarting seme ay ee en eee 
Pottery of the hither Orient in the Metropolitan Museum ..G.C. Pier. ......... 68, 72, 76, 78, S 
Ryder; Albert\P., Art of"). tt fa 2 Roper! ryt. Aes teh ee cera 
Scipio tapestries now m America <i) 7.5 5) ee GEIS Eun teres ses 2 ieee ger 8 I 8 
Sung and Yuan wares in a New York Exhibition ..... . o LE Hobson bs et ee ee ee 13 
Trecento pictures in American Collections ......... svald‘Siren ss... es 68, 60, 71, 73, 75 
Venetian Renaissance bustsin the Widener Collection, Philadelphia Wilhelm BOGERS Eats eo ae 6 


(WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER) 
A Classified List of the Principal Articles Published can be obtained FREE on Application. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Published the 15th of the Month For Connoisseurs Per copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00 
LONDON: 17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, W. 1. 
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-— B. Altman & Co. 


CREATORS OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
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Architectural Interiors 
Painting and Decorating 
Paneled Rooms 


RS 





of the best work of leading 
American craftsmen, including 


SSIDSII 


Dy] 

















Ki ; 
iB SILVER, JEWELRY Cabinet Making 
f) : 

S| PEWTER, COPPER, WOODWORK Draperies 

eo CHINA, POTTERY, GLASS Take 

v2 

Mai TEXTILES, LEATHER PROBED! 

3 Etc. ‘Tapestries 

I 


DS 


INDIVIDUAL ORDERS EXECUTED 
WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


Objects of Art 
Carpets and Rugs 


BS 


nd 
> 


NSHP 







Special Exhibitions Now on View 


Pork St. TWH {St 
ee ae | 


PSISTETECISCETEC bel 


PI 


h 


Sip 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH and THIRTY-FIFTH STREETS 


NEW YORK 


[esal8s 





2 ID3I3IDs1>s1P31p31Da1Pe1p21b3 [D3 123 IbaiD31D21D313 
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Sips 1b2 (p23 1p 1P3) 


























Paintings-Lithographs A. GARABED 


; Fine Art Dealer 
Rare Etchings ; Bronzes Pall Mall Deposit Bldgs, Carlton St., $.W., 1 


by LONDON 
MODERN MASTERS 


of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


13th Century Tabouret of 

turquoise glazed openwork 

with fine iridescence. Ex- 
cavated at Rakka. 


Paintings by 








Luks pu Bots Myers 

DAUMIER Forain HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CouRBET DEcAMPsS Sth... Centaur Gren iiiaet 
Brat RypeR PRENDERGAST ager 
FANTIN CARRIERE TouLousE-LAUTREC in early Persian pottery. 


Excavated at Nendjan. 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES 








on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


11th Century Minai Bowl 
decorated with figures in 
red, blue and ‘‘cloud”’ col- 
ors, chief of which is Bah- 
ram-Cur Khan on_horse- 
back. Encircling the bowl 
W are inscriptions in Cufic 
characters and eight figures 
of dancers and musicians. 
Excavated at Rhages. 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 


Seas 680 FIFTH AVENUE ee 
OSAKA NEW YORK KIOTO 





CHINESE POTTERY FIGURE OF LADY 
IN THREE COLOR GLAZE 
Height 15 inches 


Works of Fine Arts from Asia 











Stendahl Galleries 


APRIL 1924 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 
Located in 


Ambassador Hotel and Maryland Hotel 


x 





PALNEIN Goma, 


Alson 8. Clark 
John Frost 
Armin Hansen 
Guy Rose 
Robert Vonnoh 
William Wendt 



































R. C. & N. M. VOSE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1841 


High Class 
PAINTINGS 


Early English 
American 
Barbizon 


Modern Dutch 


BOSTON 
398 BOYLSTON STREET 




















Frederick Keppel & Co. 


© 


ETCHINGS 
by 


REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M-E RY ON 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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The Macedonian Maiden 


SMALL ANTIQUE GREEK BRONZE 


Antique Bronze 
Mounted on Ser- 
pentine. Height 
without base— 
93% inches 











N exquisite Greek master- 
iece, recently found in 
eroca, Macedonia, now 

in the Munich Museum. 
Greek maiden, not an Hellenic 
deity; possibly a courtesan or 
bathing girl; technique of the 
Argive school; conceded one of 
the finest Greek female nudes 
in bronze in existence. 


Careful castings from the orig- 
inal of “The Macedonian Mai- 
den”’ and other heretofore inac- 
cessible subjects are now avail- 
able to artists, sculptors, col- 
lectors and museums. These are 
real works of art, reproducing 
perfectly every detail of form, 
ancient coloring and finish. Pro- 
duced by a famous foundry 
whose replicas of classic works 
are on permanent exhibition in 
the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. 


Unique collection of classic and 
modern subjects available at 
our Fifth Avenue address (be- 
low). 





gets 
Special Foundry Service <i 
for Sculptors 


REESOSTERKAMP 


Representing International Artbronzworks of 


PEARSON, PRIESSMANN, BAUER & COMPANY 
303 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
































The Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


1924-1926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Weekly Public Sales of 
Important Art, Furniture and Ceramics 
Estates and Consignments Solicited 




















GA, Belmont 


1702 WALNUT STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 























INTERNATIONAL ST up 1/0 


(scat Baleaeu 


Craftsman in Metal 




















Bronze Fountain 7 feet high 
Designed and executed for 


Gaytorp Hore, Ho_tywoop, Cat. 





Unequalled art work in hand wrought silver, 





bronze and iron under personal guidance of 


MR. OSCAR B. BACH 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART 





Victor GEorc 





«Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York 











DELIGHT WESTON 


139 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORTRAITURE 











MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Photographer 





GARDENS AND INTERIORS 
TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES 




















536 Fifth Avenue + New York City | 


i 
| 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0440 ey 





EDWARD THAYER MONROE 











STUDIO 
45 WEST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


PORTRAITS + MINIATURES 
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New York Shops and Decorators | 

















Dd English Silver 


BOOKLET OF HALLMARKS 
ON REQUEST 


HOWARD & CO. 
FOUNDED 1866 


14 E. Forty-seventh St. NewYork 





Spanish Antique Shop 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 





Spanish Antiques Exclusively 
Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 


768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St.) NEW YORK 

















110 East 57th Street New York City 
Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 


—— 


4 — > 
7 2 F se ly : 
Sans . 









Rare Decorations 





Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 





HOWARD STUDIOS 


Paintings and Furniture 
| of the Pilgrim Century 

| and Early Colonial Period 

| Arranged by Mrs. Ehrich 


at 


THE EHRICHS GALEERIGS 
707 Fifth Avenue at 55th Stree New York 


MARCH rth to APRIL 15th 














Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Goruic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CarvINGs 
Fine AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN FURNITURE 

TEXTILES 
Gortuic AND RENAISSANCE Keys AND Locks 
18TH Century Kentucky RIFLEs 
Suip MopELs AND 
I7TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopeEL CANNons 


YORK ANTIQUES 


686 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 











St. Hohn 


“Distinctive Gurnishings 
Personality and refinement in the home 
is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 
Iems of furnishmg town and country 
houses cheerfully solved. 


17 East 45th Street - New York 
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Four months 


INTERNATIONA 


STUDIO 


Prospective 
Subscribers 
will find herewith a complete schedule 
of subscription prices, and also an order 
form for their convenience in forward- 
ing instructions. 











Six months 


- - Twodollars One year - - - Sixdollars 
- - Three dollars Two years- - - Eleven dollars 
Eight months- - Fourdollars Three years - - Fifteen dollars 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, Inc. 
49 WEST 45TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for............. pee 


aa beginning 


with thes 5: neers number. My (check) (money order) for 


sade dee thse oe het ae dollars in payment of it is enclosed herewith. 
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1924 





































































































| STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, MAY, 1924 
Dare FRoM To Via LINE STEAMER 
May 1 | Montreal....... Glasgow... «fcistentey ¥ Belfast:.ig hiesa' e+ ate pip ecens.™ lea enna tee eee Canadian Pacific......... Metagama 
May 1 | New York...... Christiania........ Bergen, Stav.,,(Christiansand, . <jcesaee tees Norwegian-American..... Bergensfjord 
May 1 | New York...... Gothenburg....... Direct... 5 i034) hc pia /a tara 1510 tS site ea geen aes Swedish-American....... Kungsholm 
May 1 | New York..... Hamburg......... Plymouth; Cherbourg: <9 isi. ec = ae ene ae AMETICAGI SG 5007 crepe Mongolia 
May 1 | New York...... Gendat. Scuasnes Naples... ys 52: «5 s:scayatasvolieuaie, 0, Utsip tte) apenas aera Nav. Gen. Italiana...:... uilio 
May 2 | Quebec......... Lirverpool.s . s6 22 Diets ogi ones duu caoh> She sie ee alee eee ae Canadian Pacific.........| Montroyal 
May 2 | Montreal....... ANTPWEFD, oh cee ait Cherbourg, Southampton Canadian Pacific. . Minnedosa 
May 3 | New York...... Glasgow... ct... + «inp Londonderry s <4. o2 eee Cungsedy iictse see ene Tuscania 
May 3 | New York...... Hamburg.) 4. 2% 0 Cherbourg, Southampton Royal Marl 7733. asin Orbita 
May 3 | New York...... Liverpooltas cee Queenstown 5. adie npr iees pte eet ete NAR: 4 Tih. A cehraen eee Franconia 
May 3 | New York...... PLA vies an ce oat Direct.,../¢4 slic: hedge abort eae aa eee Frenchin ibe canteen La Savoie 
May 3 | New York...... Bremens.'c ..tsic<> | PlymOuthtso0pepcme cele ele etal einer nee eee North German Lloyd..... Muenchen 
May 3 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg 500d cals: ats: ate th crater ete oneness Witte Star’) "esc eaache Olympic 
May 3 | New York...... Teondony A. crme at Directs... 5.5 oc Seiseeltivse 25 ke aerate oe oe RS Atlantic Transport....... Minnewaska 
May. 3 | New York...... Liverpoolisercjesha: Queénstowiias's< «cla ate vse see ueeeie eye Sirens White: Stare .ie = eneranen Celtic 
May 3 | New York...... cieste’s «oases caer Az, Alg:, Napl., Pal.; Ragusa on sects Cosualich*.,.. > as ann ee President Wilson 
May 3 | New York...... Cherbourg...,.... Phy mown cise cd5e0s.0essserettn Ae ele set lariat ae eee United States... Seperer- Leviathan 
May 3 | New York...... Rotterdam........ Vera Cruz, Hav., Vigo, Plym., Boul............ Holland-American....... Rotterdam 
May 6 | New York...... Bordeaux... c.g WHO ao i. vin) S srcnstayncd jose Rae s a One) eat etn eet are oe Prenchig tc) Sees eee Roussillon 
May 6 | New York...... Bremen. vase ane Direct, Ae ode e ce bse rene tae ere ee North German Lloyd Luetzau 
May 6 | New York...... Hamburg... eae Reon Southampton. . American? <:.\- 2-20.06 . | Pittsburgh 
May 6 | New York...... Gothenburg....... CE sichk ain ls a eNO eee Swedish-American....... Drottningholm 
May 6 | New York...... Bremen .eee eee Pinonth, Cherbourg United States: 2300 ceeu: Geo. Washington 
May 7 | Quebec......... Hamburg.2pesees Cherbourg, Southampton. ...=+: > eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Empress of Scotland 
May 7 |New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg : . ¢ c2civs notes alenuee eae ieee ate ten eter Cunard... orn ce Lene ee Aquitania 
May 8 | New York...... Copenhagen....... Cristiana oi sicestens, si ree Sunes a eee eee Scandinavian-American ..| Hellig-Olav 
May 8 | New York...... ANtWEID ik cee ess EYOCTS,. 5 cosakwtidsnesannalnua eens GIP a eta ete ete Red: Star... janccshathnion Belgenland 
May og | Montreal....... Liverpool's. 05... Direct scx '< 3-020% acy eophaie bheimigleve tote ahs Se eee Canadian Pacific......... Montcalm 
May 10 | New York...... Glasgowonc cousins Londonderry:s sis:s.cc cise ouca sole ete ents eteteee a ate Cunard: 7 Ge sae ees fae Cameronia 
May 10 | New York...... Londoniet > cst ote ia Plymouth, (Cherbourg)... asc) ae eee ire Cunard): anes ers ceva axonia 
May 10 | New York...... Bremen.) gscres cao" Plymouth. 22 %6.s,creatstem ules tepse ety eta ten tonnes North German Lloyd..... Columbus 
May 10 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg:; 2.85.0 citoe cists eine 5 ete tn iehoeto ene meaane Wihite Star. ta ace Homeric 
May 10 | New York...... Liverpoolk Ss. 1c.3.2 Queenstown. 25 2:55 eehiee olalolunye cashes tte.o ieee White Star... atime tee Adriatic 
May to | New York...... Genaainc ont oat sans Palermo, Naplesi..: o. <o<6.9)s bnl= cies eto Trens, [talvtccscmcheeae Dante Alighieri 
May 10 | New York...... Bremen. ooo 0 dst Plymouth, C Shoate United States. seek aac America 
May tro | New York...... Hamburg ss nacdess= Direct. 4.6 d.s:20 9 a7 elas ON Ca aOR eee eee te United American........ Mount Clay 
May 13 | New York...... Havre tan dias Diireets,, -. «..0 yas, se Qoaetopaings sie aps ets tate et omen mene Frenclrs !."., 6 to eee Suffern 
May 13 | New York...... Genie: Sian a oatte Philadelphia, Naples” 1. '- conse ote alain oe ee Nav. Gen. Italiana.......| Taormina 
May 14 | Montreal....... Antwerp: :% tassoet Cherbourg, Southampton 210/53. 5,-aaiteriee i eee Canadian Pacific......... Melita 
May 14 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg: ig: 7.4m sion stl arateietaeaae mee Guards sane naatasenen Gets Berengaria 
May 14 | New York...... Havretnie. se wae Plymowith,,....22. sabia lee een gone ae ete Brench!)4i..20 sence nei nore Paris 
May 14 | New York...... riestettisnc sen a8 Az:, Lis., Alg:, Nap, Pak, Ragu. y..).euecs nee Cosulich sian ome eee Martha Washington 
May 15 | New York...... Bremen....:,..!.%«.+ | Plymouth). .¢- - ag caauaege erst are ee heen North German Lloyd..... oo 
May 15 | New York...... Constanza! :.. J... Az., Lis., Pal.; Napl,-Alex.,'\Consian. cae Pa bree od aoe ae eee Asi 
May 15 | New York...... Hamburg passe Southamptoni2:57) nc. Hee aici Oe eee meee United American........ Albert Ballin 
May 16 | Montreal....... Liverpool s: if. 2a: Direct; 5.2.)...2 7.23 Seed ibiot ae eee Canadian Pacific......... Montrose 
May 16 | New York...... Rotterdam........ Vera Cruz, Havana, Plymouth, Boulogne....... Holland-American....... dam 
May 17 | New York...... Glasgow amen Londonderry: icc -. asc oyouelot estuaries eae Cunardt.). se nreieineran Assyria 
May 17 | New York...... Hamburg = cer Cherbourg, Southampton... . Royal iMailis5 -ecme. eae rea 
May 17 | New York...... Southampton... .:. «| Cherbourg)«.:2-ae a0» tics nor aiee eee eer WihrteStar. s20v caacwers Majestic 
May 17 | New York...... Lrondonnc:<.40 enters Directos.c.c.. wia.dene.cinewiviale hie Ree eee een eee Atlantic Transport....... Minnetonka 
May 17 | New York...... Liverpool-ne ners Queenstown... 2.3.5.0 ss dcten a en eet eee White Static: oes ae see Cedric 
May 17 | New York...... Bremen Plymouth, Cherbourg. cians ees ae te errs United States. 75.2600. President Roosevelt 
May 17 | New York....:. Rotterdam........ Plymouth, Boulogne: ., S15. \aiattoe ate oes Holland-American....... Veendam 
May 20 | New York...... Copenhagen. : ..<:.",5 Chyistidnia) 2705 2 <6,:ic'oleleleata ee eee eee Scandinavian-American...| Frederick VIII 
May 20 | New York...... Christiania........ Bergen, Stav.,. Christransandaq- eaten Norwegian-American..... Stavangersfjord 
May 20 | New York...... Ham burgess ane Cherbourg, Southampton. oi... ese eee ceo American et oy acscnaumilt Canopic 
May-20 | New York...... Marseilles:......... :.¢-|Azores, Palermo; Naples: 2... et )-teleretet tenes Fabre 25 pamise ie iscletas Patria 
May 20 | New York...... Hamburoeniace ee Dirett. 05 oes mide oeie sie Cece eee ae eee United American........ Hansa 
May 21 | Quebec......... Hamburg? :o 0s. o-* Cherboutg, Southampton).2 2 poems elles Canadian.Pacific. .< s.<:.s1:< Empress of France 
May 21 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg «.0°22..5 |)ie » wietnk nataciest one eer en enone Cinardt. area ieeae Mauretania 
May 21 | New York...... Diba sca hee Copenhagen, Danzig Baltic-American......... Estonia 
May 21 | New York...... Hayresiy set. ose Plymouth 2 sa. eta Prenich x. 8s aiabore see France 
May 21 | New York...... Naplescg ewe aes Palermo. ii) f2'> terns oyarala becigh¥ clue Giri ee eee Sicula-American......... Guglielmo Peirce 
May 22 | Montreal....... Glasgowsye- rien ae Belfast 0) sss sis 2 vic. sceieleseras es ese eechetalete tele Seaeneine ee ais Ganaditan Pacitic ie nee Marburn 
May 22 | New York...... Bremen Ditectese: a's nce Se any aliosatenetan'c ous eudene (ote tetepatektae tee ee North German Lloyd..... Bremen 
May 22 | New York...... ATIEWERD Jo eyiete ee ol DIVECE Ss. ccoin: & x sar wise cite + Pha ele oie telieee ee pena Red: Stara ue cee sete Lapland 
May 23 | Montreal....... Liverpoolic. cass Direct. . eg. i:2scnie wae aseaig nates feos ene eee Canadian Pacific.......... Montclare 
May 24 | New York...... Hamburg ni). see Cherbourg, ‘SSouthampton),.../4. 01 ceca Royal Malet Sram. ssn io 
May 24 | New York...... laSZOW< : eek Londonderry: 12.25, «siete se ciel tvs we otecioeneme nea nan Cumards ice hat eet California 
May 24 | New York...... Londontes-canee Plymouth, Cherboutte.c..n «7 de eee eee Cunard Aoi iinca sere ee oaks Tyrrhenia 
May 24 | New York...... Livecpoole spay Queénstown e's o'isiv-> a5:2.0)0ielels, tae sets Sleeper etee Cunard! Sane acer Scythia 
May 24 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbotitg ro. 2.ac.cSceleins eo ee eta een ee Wihite:Starcee. ree Olympic 
May 24 | New York...... Liverpool......... Queenstown ass.) sia senate armaistornlerare eee neeaenp oat White Stari ie acydc.sces Baltic 
May 24 | New York..’.... Cherbourg........ Plymouwthy, 2.4.00. sak nlele treleletere ein peer rereereae United Statess Ie cns Leviathan 
May 24 | New York...... Rotterdam........ Plymouth, Boulogne .. | Holland-American....... New Amsterdam 
May 24 | New York...... Genoasec seus hee Naples; ¢ .6 Aik 5.crews oe ete itiey be og een eae Nav. Gen. Italiana....... Colombo 
May 25 | Boston......... Liverpoolnas wean te Queenstown) igre) old-a iuaa sho anne ee ee Oh eee Gunard) eee nt Scythia 
May 27 | New York...... Bordeaux. 5.22.5. TEC: survive & Serials vis ehelerenclenea a cite ee eee ee prench'.cs.e Ge tearia ene ae La Bourdonnais 
May 27 | New York...... Bremen. i os..06 +s «-\| Direct. 1527 wcis st vce oa crn all eerste ene eee eee North German Lloyd.... . Yorck 
May 27 | New York...... Hamburg sa Southampton; Cherbourg ...:1ss sss ee United American........ Reliance 
May 28 | Montreal....... Amtwerpt jam<. 044, Cherbourg, Southampton s.7- tenia Canadian Pacific......... Minnedosa 
May 28 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg. © 0 ic ac Sc ccclere eases een eee Cinardve ea ear Aquitania 
May 28 | New York...... HOR Des. « yp verbleny Palermo, Naples,i...<siecon.a ere eee eee Transeo btalanaic nance soe Giuseppe Verdi 
May 29 | Montreal.......| Glasgow.......... Belfast <i. cc-ack pels xe Ste ohele an ene egne eee e Canadian Pacific.........] Metagama 
May 29 | New York...... Antwetpi.t cg en tae Direct. 6 sd ad aspera hone Batiovehe faa een eee ne Red Star) eh wmevsnecns. Zeeland 
May 209 | New York...... Hiambures cae eee Plymouth, Cherbourgitiis..0 eis eae Americans «>..5.. amine ene Minnekahda 
May 29 | New York...... Gothenburg....... | Bes eR iG ie accu oe s Swedish-American....... Stockholm 
May 29 | New York...... Hamburg ta. Se aia a tajeed m/e he comer ale a ae United American........ Deutschland 
May 30 | Quebec......... Laverpool: stp) cne Direct.45.7 0 Siamese Canadian Pacific... ..| Montroyal 
May 30 | New York...... CNOAR. cavers Philadel hia, Palermo, Naples Nav. Gen. Italiana.......} America 
May 31 | New York...... KS laSgONT Sater scene ol Londonderry’..¢is.< seta sins atalt seule vk anenelne eee nee Cunard 3.4% 22 bata eae Tuscania 
May 31 | New York...... Erverpoolactisc vas Queenstown. 24... 2’ 2 sala eee ee CGOnALGE heehee Franconia 
May 31 | New York...... OUMOM tse cater aie Plymouth, Cherbourgs: ... 201s meee eer Cunardin a. cee Soe Ibania 
May 31 | New York...... Gendak..2ein ata Naples), 3 5 sjaycanna'e tsttore este eh aye eo rereely ere Lloyd Sabaudo..>....... Conte Verde 
May 31 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg../u: 2. os tenet oid eh es eee Wikrte Stariy note act cte d Homeric 
May 31 | New York...... GNGON! «ove ee EEO CE . 5 5: a oain ielslo G10) ant iat 6) ina aos ee aie ae Atlantic Transport....... Minnewaska 
May 31 | New York...... Eaverpoolaiv en er Queenstown 5:<.5/2.. Pi cclete ereratece, Siva eer Wihrte Statnnc7 ane nice Celtic 
May 31 | Philadelphia..... Liverpoolii st. <a.¢ Boston). 40. ai saves sic, tee or ect ae eee White Starrs 255 casera Haverford 
May 31 | New York...... WOMEN ties a's 594 Plymouth;, Cherbourgy 25.0.4 «2.98 eee United Statess< inic..cs,<t- President Harding 
May 31 | New York...... Rotterdam........ Plymouth, Boulogne, 5 Si trys «nea eae eee Holland-American....... Ryndam 
|| 
| TOURS AND CRUISES 
1} June 26—Iceland, the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, Scandinavia. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Raymond-Whitcomb. 
1 July 3—Mediterranean Summer Cruise. S.S. Tuscania. Arranged by Thos. Cook & Son. 
|| Jan. 29, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Scythia. Arranged by Frank Tourist Company. 
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TAPPEN and PIERSON 


Produce the Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 





542-544 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Corner Forty-Fifth Street 





























Old Chinese Porcelain and 
Works of Art 





baie shaped dish with lizard handles, enameled “‘sur biscuit” 
with figure of Pu tai under a canopy in yellow and aubergine on 
a green ground. Diameter 14% ins. Ming period. (From the 


Collection of the Earl of Gosford.) 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 Davies Street °s:°* London, W. 1 


(Close to Claridges Hotel) Telephone: Mayfair 4018 
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| 7 out of 10 


long and languish for beauty 


T IS a regrettable truth that the beauty of 7 women 

out of 10 goes unfulfilled—that they long and 
languish for the beauty of the other 3. To these 7 
women Madame Rubinstein, speaking with all the 
authority of her world- wide experience, says: ‘‘ Unhap- 
piness is only skin-deep.”’ 


But beauty of face is also ‘‘skin-deep’’. .. and can be ac- 
quired by authoritative, scientific, individual treatment. 


Just such treatment has been provided for over 30 
years by Helena Rubinstein in the most celebrated 
beauty salons of London and Paris. Her fame, founded 
upon numberless conquests of complexion faults, is now 
world wide. Her European Salons de Beaute Valaze 
have been duplicated in America for the service of 
women in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston and 
Newark, N. J. 

In these luxurious salons experts are daily restoring to 
American women the beauty that is their due and help- 
ing them to safeguard it. Treatment is given to over- 
come such conditions as: 


Double Chin Moth Patches’ Blackheads 
Wrinkles Enlarged Pores Sallowness 
Crowsfeet Dry Skin Blurred Contour 
Relaxed Muscles Oily Skin Redness of Skin 


If you can not visit one of the Valaze Salons for con- 
sultation you may procure the Valaze Beauty Prepara- 
tions locally for daily use at home to supplement the 
Salon treatments or take the place of treatments in case 
it is inconvenient to call. 

Fees range from $3.50 upward according to treatment 


required 
Valaze Pasteurized Cream Valaze Cleansing and 
The ‘‘wonder cream” that ree Massage Cream 
vitalizes as it cleanses. Keeps Of exquisite softness. Used 
the skin humid, nourished and for general cleansing; clears 
aglow with vitality and skin- the skin of impurities and pre- 
health; for thin faces and vents a dry, harsh condition. 
necks, puffiness under the $.75, $1.25, $2.50, $5.00 


eyes, chapped lips and hands; —_- Valaze Skin-toning Lotion 
for all ages and all types of 


sling "$1.00 A mild but bracing tonic, 
= * gives sapfulness and elasticity 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood to the skin and should replace 


the water-wash. $1.25, $2.50 
Skin-toning Lotion, special 
for dry skins. 


An active, stimulating, skin- 
regulating cream which puri- 


fies, whitens and refines the 
complexion. Promotes the $1.25, $2.25, $4.50 
growth of skin cells, thus re- Valaze Anthosoros 
moving the discolored pig- Rich, feeding, anti-wrinkle 
ment. Wards off flabbiness cream which restores and re- 
and oye etoeae faded appear- builds the tissues, smooths 
ance of the skin. and freshens the skin. A spe- 
$1.00, $2.50 $4.50 cialty for lines, crowsfeet, 
Valaze Beauty Grains hollows and er ar oN 


A skin-enlivening wash, more 


penetrative than soap, re- Valaze Roman Jelly 


moves impurities, keeps tex- The Astringent Balm 
ture fine and pores small, gives (For younger women)—A re- 
a velvet-smooth finish. juvenating balm-tonic, tight- 
$1.00, $2.00 ens loosening skin and smooths 
Valaze Biackhead and Open away lines and wrinkles. 
Pore Paste, another soap sub- $1.00, $2.00 
stitute, refines coarse texture, (For older women)—VALAZE 
removes greasiness, gently dis- GEORGINE LACTEE—A power- 
lodges blackheads and reduces ful balsam tonic of heavier 
enlarged pores resulting from consistency than Roman jelly 
acne or other causes. —to flex the muscles and keep 
$1.00, $2.00 them firm. $3.00, $6.00 


The Valaze Beauty Preparations are to be had at the best 
stores, or order direct from Madame Rubinstein, 
enclosing check or money order. 


7 outof lo need 


Helena fubiiflein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


CHICAGO—30 N. Michigan Ave. BOSTON—Thorndike Bldg., 
234 Boylston Street, Suite 204. LONDON—26 Grafton St. W. 1. 
| DETROIT—1540 Wash. Blvd.,Suite 628. NEWARK—951Broad St. 
| PARIS—126 Rue du Fbg. St. Honore. 
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Roproduced by courtesy of 
Franklin Simon er Co. 


“I find Strathmore Papers most 
dependable for my brush and 
pencil drawings” 


BARRY 
MorRsS= 


YM=yERS 


This is not Strathmore Paper 


But— 


whether you use 
a brush 
a pencil 
a pen 
charcoal 
crayon 


or 
chalk 
use one of them to write your name and 
address across this ad for samples and 


then see what it means to use them on 
“most dependable” STRATHMORE. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MitrTINEAGUE, Mass., U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 
© : 
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Tested by Time 


A uniformity of 
Brilliance and Permanence has been 
maintained for nearly 
100 years 














Colours the Masters use. 


Se 




















Ask your dealer—if not in stock write us 
Catalog A-5 sent on request 


\WINSOR « NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


31 East 17 “St. New York 


Canadian Distributors: THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
Montreal—Ottawa—Toronto “Art Metropole’—Winnipeg 








































Why Imperial ? 


‘Tue origin of the traditional names 
given the sizes of Hand Made Drawing 
Papers Is an interesting story. 


For example, the name Imperial—denot- 
ing a sheet twenty-two inches by thirty 
inches—was first applied in the stxteenth 
century, to specially made rag paper sug- 
gested by the Imperial Papyri of Egypt. 


WHATMAN Drawing Papers—every 
sheet genuine Hand Made—are produced 
with that care and craftsmanship which is 
the heritage of a generation of paper 
makers. 


Send for Folio No. 72 a handy sample 
book of sizes, Se and weights—free 
to artists, architects and engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Look for this 


water-mark 









Hand-Made 


(/ DRAWING PAPERS 


APRIL 


1924 
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STUDIO OF GEORGE W. BELLOWS 
Member: Associate National Academy of Design, 
1908: National Academy, 1913: American Painters 

and Sculptors: National Art Club: etc. 


“The purple robes of Royalty” 


Kings on canvas have usually been portrayed in royal 
purple because that color, once so rare and hard to get, was 
reserved exclusively for the Court. 


But today artists need not languish for lack of purple — or 
any other color. 


At your door is Devoe, with colors of every hue, with 
colors so pure, so zealously compounded, that your subject 
will be handed down to generations as fresh and true and 
beautiful as that eventful moment when you lifted your 
brush away from the last, fond finishing touch. 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Materials 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
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Greek and Roman Sculpture 


wn 


American Collections 


by GEORGE H. CHASE 


Professor of Archaeology in Harvard University 


A new and brilliant interpretation of classical 
sculpture, based mainly upon monuments 
conveniently accessible in New York, Cleve- 
land, Boston and other museums. The book 
may thus be fairly called the first one on its 
subject that has been written with the 
average American reader wholly in mind. 
The final chapter points out the essential 
qualities of Greek and Roman:sculpture and 
shows why it has been, and is, so much 
admired. There are 262 illustrations repro- 
ducing examples both in America and in 
Europe. 





$7.50 at all bookshops 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
81 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

















APR wie at Oo 





The 
Art News 


AN INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
OF ART 





he periodical, unique of its 
kind in the world, is read by 
art lovers in scores of countries. 
It has subscribers in such distant 
lands as Japan, China, Siam, 
India, Australia, South Africa 
and Peru, and is especially looked 
upon as indispensable by art 
lovers of the United States, 
Canada, England and the 
Continent. 


Published 
Weekly from October 15 to June 30 
Monthly during July, Aug. and Sept. 
$4.00 a year - $4.35 in Canada 























49 WEST 451TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Reproduced privately from Daguer- 
reotypes, Tintypes, Faded Photo- 
graphs, Snapshots, etc., Have them 
done in the artistic form of the 


Copley Prints 


Also portraits in oil on canvas 
and originals restored. 

This picture, GERALDINE FARRAR 
at the age of four, done from a very 
poor photograph. 

They make highly prized gifts 
to relatives. Copies should in 
any case be made to provide 
against loss, or damage to the 
originals. Particulars on request. 
For extensive list of art subjects 
send 25 cents for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Copley Prints. (Stamps ac- 
cepted.) It is practically a little 
handbook of American Art. 

















[== YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 











CURTIS & CAMERON, 84 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 





J. BLOCKX 
OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The finest in the world” 
AND 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, linen, 17 inches to 13% feet wide 
Write for Lists 


SCHNEIDER & COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE AGENTS 


2102 Broadway New York City 








Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
































ESTABLISHED (PARIS/ at 1794 


CRAYONS ARTISTS 

CRAYON PENCILS ARCHITECTS 
CRAYON SAUCES DECORATORS 
CHARCOAL and HOLDERS or DRAFTS MEN 
COLORED PENCILS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
GRAPHITE PENCILS LITHOGRAPHERS 
STUMPS and TORTILLONS BPC, aes 28 sivas 


At First Class Artists’ Supply Stores 


If your Dealer cannot supply you write to 


JAMES P. MONTLLOR 


General Agent 
768 MADISON AVE. 











NEW YORK 
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LE TUS; QUOTES YOU 


Lowest prices on all standard makes of Artists’ Paints, Brushes, Canvas, 
Books, Instruments, Stationery, General Art Supplies, etc. 


Substantial saving assured in quantities large or small. Immediate 
shipments. Club orders to one address a specialty. 


Write us your needs; compare our quotations with others. 


THE. GENERAL ART SUPPLY -GO} 


Box 43, Pratr STATION Brooktyn, N. Y. 























For BRITISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS 


on 


ART, DRAMA, POETRY, MUSIC, BELLES LETTRES, Erc. 


write 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK SHOP 
79oc TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. I., ENGLAND 
(Catalogues gratis) 
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FEW more weeks and spring will be upon us 
A in all its iridescent glory. Right now is the 
time to make up your sketching outfit. Go to 
your local art dealer and carefully select the 
items you need. Color, color outfits, easels, or 
any article for artist’s use—be sure that it bears 
the name “Weber.” You will then know you 
are purchasing a quality product. 


F.WEBER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street 
St. Louis PHILADELPHIA 





Baltimore 









WEBER ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


“The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used” 














INTERNATIONAL ST 


The Largest Selling Quality Pencil in the World 
17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 


Wie your pencil requirements—hard, 
soft or medium—you will find the QUALITY 
of VENUS leads unmatched for any purpose. 


Plain Ends, perdozen - - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, perdozen - - 1.20 


At stationers, drafting supply dealers 
and stores throughout the world 











American Lead Pencil Co. 

214 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

and London, Eng. 











HH. Altman & Co. 


MADISON AVENUE- FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET - THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


The Department for 


Artists’ Supplies 


an 





Drawing Materials 


is showing an interesting assortment of 
articles for professional and amateur needs, 
from the best makers at home and abroad. 


Exclustve Hand-ground Oil Colors, 
originally of French manufacture; 
also Water Colors, Papers, Brushes 
and Boxes for the aquarellist. Draw- 
ing Instruments (in sets), Papers, 
ScalesandAnglesforthedraughtsman. 


























NEW ART LIBRARY 


Artistic processes have seldom, if ever before, been so 
clearly explained and so fully illustrated as in these 
handbooks. For the student they are a sure guide to the 
mastery of his art. For the art lover they provide a 
new and correct conception of artistic creation. 


Human Anatomy 


for Art Students 


By Sir Alfred D. Fripp 
and Ralph Thompson 









THE NEW ART L{BRARY 
HUMAN ANATOMY 
FOR ART STUDENTS 


DEREG MERE vee RAL THORS 


141 IJIustrations 
296 Pages 
Crown Octavo 









An absolutely complete yet 
compact description of all 

uman anatomy essential to 
the artist without burdenin 
his mind with technica 
names and details which do 
not bear upon surface forms. 
It thoroughly meets and 
solves those unexpected dif- 
ficulties which are peculiar 
to figure drawing. The 
beautiful plates, sketches 
and designs are a feature. 
Every picture was selected 
to illustrate some point in 
the text. 








NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Perspective—Water 
Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modeling and Sculpture—Drawing 
—Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 


le At All 
Each $5.00 Bosisiores 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books. 
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Ghe PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
— FUINEPABSS 


The Oldest | 


Art School | SUMMER SCHOOL 


_inAmerica | at Chester Springs 


Chester County.Pa. 





Beginning April 21st 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Sculpture (modelling from farm 
animals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and 
historic scenery. Tennis courts, swimming pool, 
etc. Board (including tuition), $15.00 per week 
and upwards. No student will be accepted for 
less than two weeks. Limited student list: 
Send for circular. References required. 








Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
Spring Term Now in Session 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. ‘Affiliated College of the University of 
California. IIustrated catalogue mailed on 

application. 
Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director 

















A SCHOOL OF COLOR 
THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts 
SEASON JULY AND AUGUST 


The School of New England where a delightful climate, picturesque surroundings and a complete 
school equipment combine to provide the student with a perfect environment 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model in the open air, Land- 
scape and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still Life Painting and Composition 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR FOR THE ARTIST 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


For illustrated circular address MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE, Secretary, Fort Washington, Pa., until. 
June 1st, after which date, Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester, Mass. 

















Announcing the 


JOHN F. CARLSON 
SCHOOL OF 
Landscape Painting 
at WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


Closing Sept. 15th 





Opening June 1st 
Faculty 
John F. Carlson and Walter Goltz 
Folder Upon Request 


Address 
Mr. WALTER GOLTZ, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 











The West End School of Art 


Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Under the Direction of 


George Elmer Browne, A.N. A. 


Special instruction in drawing and 
painting from nature 


Landscape : Figure : Marine 
SEASON OF 1924—JULY AND AUGUST 
Write for Circular 
Post Office Box 453 - Provincetown, Mass. 





“Bait Sellers of Cape Cod” 
By George Elmer Browne, A. N. A. 
Purchased by the French Government 








S 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Schoolofthe Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
A. K. Cross: Modeling—Charles mre & . W. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 
G. J. Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
hips. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. 


40th year began Oct. Ist 




















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL ® 55? FIEEY SEVENTH STREET 


SUMMER CLASSES AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR SYSTEM 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE—JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30 


Applications should be made now at New York school. Send for illustrated circular. 


Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. || 





Scott Carbee School of Art 

















SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


Standards of the school require 
that students before receiving di- 
plomas be thoroughly grounded in 
the elements of artistic apprecia- 
tion and draftsmanship. 

Miss KaTHerineE B. Cuixp, Director 











A select Art School with a limited en- 
rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 


ing and Painting from Life and Still 
Life, Illustration and Design. Studios: 
Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston Sts., 
Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue, 

















Summer Sessions, New York and Paris 


| N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank A. Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, V. Pres. 





| LEAGUE OF NEW YORK| 


Regular Winter Classes—48th Year | 

} Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Por- || | 

| trait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, || 

Antique Modeling (Portrait and Figure). ; 
New School of Graphic Arts under direction 

| of Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 

| Catalog. Address: 

| Box S, 215 West 57TH STREET, NEw York 





For teachers, professionals and laymen, all 
art subjects in N. Y. and Paris Schools. Also 
study tours France and England. Circulars. 





THE ART STUDENTS’| 
| 
| 


: Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
LEARN TO PAINT SUNLIGHT AND SEE 


LANDSCAPE-STILL LIFE-PORTRAIT 
E-A WEBSTER -PROVINCETOWN-MASS 
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THE-‘ART-INSTITUTE 
OF: CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 


SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


SUMMER COURSES 
OF SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 


FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 





NOW IN ITS SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
Vacation in California with Study 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


A Faculty of 20 Specialists 
30 Art and Craft Courses - Many degree 
courses given 
A cool coast summer climate for study 
and recreation.. 
Combine attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sion with a real vacation in California. 
Write for Summer School Catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
2119 ALLSTON Way, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
5212 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 



















MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
Thirty-ninth Year 
September 24, 1923—May 24, 1024 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Modeling. Design: Textile, Commercial, Inte- 
rior, Costume 


200 East 25TH St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Ask for Circular A 








FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
For catalogue, apply to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Sr. Louis 





SteLoOuUrS SGHOOL:OF 














THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE AR 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” located in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 
eternal Spring. For catalog address 

EucGENIE DEVoL, Director 





Yale School of the Fine Arts 


= 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
DEPARTMENT of DRAWING and PAINTING 
SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 


Classes in Composition, Anatomy and Perspective 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART 


The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded for 
advance work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of art in Europe, 
the English Scholarship for the study of art and travel in Europe 
during the summer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually. Illustrated catalogue. 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 

















The Provincetown Painting Classes 
Instructors: ROSS MOFFETT, HARRY PFEIFFER 


PORTRAIT — LANDSCAPE 
COMPOSITION 


Season June 1st to October rst 





Circular on request 


Address GRACE PFEIFFER, Secretary, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. | 
} 

















NATCHITOCHES ART COLONY 


NATCHITOCHES, LOUISIANA 


SUMMER SEASON—JUNE 4 to JULY 7 
WILL H. STEVENS, INstrucroR 


Classes in landscape painting and composition. Old town _on the winding Cane 

River in the hills of North Louisiana. Delightful climate. Comfortable accommo- 

dations. Artists are also invited to paint independently. Studios are available 
at any time during the year. 


For illustrated folders, write 
IRMA SOMPAYRAC GLADYS BREAZEALE 
NATCHITOCHES, LOUISIANA 





(Le 











BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


Boorupay Harsor, Coast oF MAINE 


Figure, Portrait, Illustration, Life Painting Out-of- Doors 


ing i I i dy light 

Is, Costumed and Nude, posing mn the open air. Opportunity to stud) 
a ae a ‘ie human figure. Other Classes—Landscape, Instructor, Henry B. 
SneLt, N.A. Pencil Sketching and Etching, Puitrp Kapper. Jury and AuGusT 


Instructor ——-FRANK ALLEN —Pratt Institute 


For further information address the Director, until June 25, 220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


























of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science || 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 





NANTUCKET, MASS. _ | 


JULY AND AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE, Instructor 
Old Town and Harbor, Rolling Moors 


and Art a 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. . 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS || 


Including Interior Decoration—Costume Design | } 


| Classes in Landscape Painting 











Commercial Design = the Sea. For information, Address 
Classes continuous throughout the year | | S ee ee Woodsnel. N.Y. 


Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 
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HIS pencil drawing of the chateau of 
Chenonceaux, on the river Cher, in central 
France, is one of the most charming renderings 
Earl Horter has ever made. Ten pages of manu- 
script could bear no more eloquent testimony 
to the quick responsiveness and _ superlative 


quality of 
ELDopAD 
the master drawing RADU 


Full-length free samples on request 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 119-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 











GEMS of ART 


Just imported a new 


and most beautiful line 
of 500 Subjects of the best 
paintings displayed in the 
galleries of Europe, fully 
colored and faithfully repro- 
duced in ideal postcard size. 
We send, mail prepaid, 25 
selected subjects for $1.00, 
or 60 for $2.00; 100 for $3.00; 
200 for $5.00, or the com- 
plete collection of 500 for 
$10.00. 


ARS MINIMA 
GALLERIES 


























MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Co-operating with the Trade 


Summer and evening classes 
now forming 


Write for announcement S 


ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
80 West goth St., New York City 























i 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


1o1 Park Avenue, New York City 


Intensive practical training courses 
for professionals and amateurs. 
SummerTerm commences July 8th 


Send for Catalogue S. 








a ee 





ARTeSTUDENTS 


A class is forming for study in France during 
the summer of 1924. Unusual instruction and 
capable management. A wonderful summer of 
study, travel and painting. Landscape and 
figure. Full particulars if you write 


H. BISHOP, Painter 
REYNOLDS ARCADE RocueEster, N. Y. 











THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 


June 15th—September 15th 
Cuarves Rosen, N. A.—Landscape Painting 
ANDREW Daspurc, Figure Drawing er Painting 
Henry McFee—Portrait and Still Life 
Konrap CrAMER—Dec. Painting, Lithography 
and Design. For information address Mildred 
H, Rosen, Sec., Woodstock, Ulster Co., N ¥. | 





















JAMES R. HOPKINS 


SUMMER CLASS IN PICTURE 
MAKING 


Provincetown, Mass., June 30 to Aug. 23, 1924 
For information address 
R. L. COATS 


75 When Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 














School of Fine Arts and Crafts, Inc. 


Courses in Drawing, Pantie: Illus- 
tration, Design, Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modeling, Crafts, Textiles, 
Mural Painting. 
Catalog, illustrated folders on request. 
Miss KaTHERINE B. Cuixps, Director 
349 Newberry Street Boston, Mass. 

















NANTUCKET ISLAND 





“Water-Front Studios” 
ts for rent for the summer 
Exhibitions 


Apply to Box 666 
NANTUCKET - - 


Classes 





Mass. 














ETCHINGS 
of Lelane, Jaque, Villevielle, Chifflart, 
Taiee, Jaquemond and many others. 
$1.00 to $5.00 
Lists and Prices on request 


FRIEDMANS’ 


70 West 51st Street 





New York 











Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 








438 West 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 10 











BRULECHROMES | 
Color over Brulegravure imprints. Information 
and prices. Address | 

THE BRULECRAFT SHOP 
PuQszo Farmington, Conn 

















An Important Book for all Art Students 


SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


By Soton H. Borctum 
Over 600 Plates. Three colors. $18 net. 


New York Times:—The application of his 
doctrine, illustrated in the human body, to 
buildings ranging from a sod hut to St. Peter’s, 
Rome, is carried out convincingly and with 
brilliant analysis. No one could forget the prin- 
ciple involved, with this reiteration, so modern, 
so simple and effective. It is a book that will 
stand with the journals and treatises of the 
greatest masters of the past; one that will show 
the thoughtfulness and intellectual force of one 
of the great masters of the present. 


Write for illustrated prospectus of the book 
SCHOOL OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
9 East soth Street, New York 


MARTINI 


TEMPERA COLORS 
a . 

















COLORS 


ARE AN AID TO THE EXPRES- 
SION OF THE ARTISTS’ IDEA. 
OUR COLORS ARE NOT ONLY 
PURE, BUT THE NATURE OF 
THE VEHICLE IN WHICH THEY 
ARE GROUND PRESERVES THE 
PRISTINE HUE OF THE PIG- 
MENTS. THEY ARE LUMINOUS 


SOLE US-DISTRIBUTORS gy 


FAVOR-RUHL 
ae eCOMPANY 8_% 


a Barewvor«soston-cricaco ll & 








— 





TOPE TCHERS 
Pe eeURE Eyes scorns 


REQUIRES NO SMOKING 


Drirecrions:—Pour a little of the ground on 
the cold plate, and, with a soft, flat one-half 
inch brush, paint the surface quickly and 


acid-proof surface. It never becomes brittle 
and will stand fingering without opening up. 
An 8-o0z. bottle, including postage and 
insurance, $3.00 
THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 Str. JAMES Ave. CINCINNATI, OxuI0 





evenly. The result will be a glossy, ebony black, |) 











RICHTER MFG. CO. 


CANVASES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL SIZE 
Decorative Burlaps, Draperies for Walls, etc. 
Superior grade of Artists’ Canvases in all 
widths up to 24 feet. 


' 131-133 East 23d Street, New York 














Main Office and Works TENAELY, N. J. || 
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A corner in the Kleinberger Gallery, New York City 


Whether for individual pictures or entire galleries, Frink Reflectors, 
backed by over 60 years’ experience in the most important galleries 
in the country, can give you the lighting results that you want. 


A few of the hundreds of galleries using Frink Reflectors: 


Freer Galleries, Washington Ehrich Galleries 
Scott @ Fowles Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Durand, Ruel & Co. 


We would be glad to confer with you at any time without obligation. 


I.R FRINK Inc. 


24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEw YorkK 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


on Artistic, Literary or Musical Matters 


Why waste valuable time looking for and searching through 
reference books when you can obtain the answer by return 


maul for 


ONE DOLLAR A QUESTION 


(Questions should be accompanied by a cheque at above rate) 


Also Expert Opinions on Attribution and Value of Pictures, 
Antique Furniture, Porcelains, Japanese Prints, Etchings and 
Engravings by special arrangement at low fees. 


Appraisals of Artistic Properties 


MAJOR ARTHUR DE BLES 


late Editor “‘ The Weekly Critical Review’? [Paris and London], Contributor to ‘‘The 
International Studio,” etc., Author and Illustrator of “The Illustrated Outline of Art 
Culture,’ Lecturer on Art in all the leading Galleries of Europe and America 


38 WEST 76TH STREET «. NEW YORK CITY 
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THANNHAUSER 


GALLERIES 
LUCERNE MUNICH 


= 
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M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


| Established 1846] 








“Portrait of a Man” (with coat of arms; and landscape background) by Cartani 


HEN the pictures of an Italian painter of the sixteenth century come to be attributed to such great figures as 

Bellini, Palma, Giorgione and Pordenone they must have many merits of their own. For years works by this 

artist have hung in public and private galleries bearing the names mentioned here until critical research gave 
them to Giovanni Busi: Cariana, although the frames still bear plaques with the more widely known attributions. 
The earliest of his recorded pictures was painted in 1514, the Jatest in 1541, and of all ascribed to him only three are 
dated, of 1514, 1519 and 1520. Commentators on North Italian painting find reflections of Giorgione and Palma in 
many of his works; but when the spectator looks at this portrait—one authority declares it to be a likeness of a member 
of the Cariana family—he is apt to be impressed most by its austere dignity, by the grave power of the modeling of 
the face, and by the beautiful painting of the still life, the metal scroll with its coat-of-arms, the inkwell, the documents 
lying on the piazza ledge, the one the man holds in his hand. And he forgets “‘the impress of the Palmesques and 
Giorgionesques”’ found by the resemblance-hunters, to think only of the hard-working painter himself whose fame is 


linked alike to Venice and Bergamo. 





Paintings by Modern and Old Masters 


| OLD AND MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS AND SPORTING PRINTS 











| | PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 
| | 17, Place Vendome 556-558 Fifth Avenue 15, Old Bond Street 

















ROBERT‘L‘STILLSON 
COMPANY*NEW YORK 























See work of the great Spaniard, Scarlet, Spanish Yellow and Black. oe 
Goya, was the inspiration of this With the present interest in things Y - 
new printed drapery linen. Spanish, this design and other print- 


Not only was Goya one of the ed linens, all exclusive in this country We : 
greatest etchers the world knows, a with F. Schumacher & Co., offer an ) 


famous portrait painter, and endwited especially attractive selection. 


for his genre paintings, but he stands Your own decorator or upholsterer 
firstamong 18thcenturySpanishpaint- will arrange for you to see this Goya 
ers as a designer of tapestries. printed linen and other Schumacher 

This pattern so full of the Goya fabrics. He will also arrange their 
spirit, with the charming contrasts of purchase. F. Schumacher & Co., Im- 
color, the graceful sweep of porters, Maniufattirers, 
scrolls, the extremely inter- : Distributors to the trade 
esting motifs of its car- only, of Decorative Drapery 
touches, makes an unusu- and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 
ally captivating fabric. It West 40th Street, New 
is being shown on four York. Offices in Boston, 
backgrounds — Green, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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For your protection all 
genuine Fairfacts Fixtures 
bear our trade-mark 


. printed in yellow and red | 


and pasted on the face 
of the fixture. This 
should not be removed 
until after installation. 


We have prepared a 
booklet, “The Perfect 
Bathroom” which will 
tell you all about Fair- 
facts China Fixtures. 
Write for it to-day. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC, 


Manufacturers 


Dept. Z, 234-236 West 14th Street 


New York City 










variety to’ meet e 
holders, soap holders 
many other bathroom 
should install Fairfac 
or remodeled. 


Look for this 


MAY I1'924 INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 





THE 


MACBETH GALLERY 


is now established 
in its new home at 


DREAD 1.5’ TE ee ee 





For THOSE SEEKING QUALITY 
RATHER THAN QUANTITY IN 
EXHIBITIONS, WE HAVE CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED. CANVASES BY 
OUR FOREMOST AMERICAN 
ARTISTS, LIVING AND DEAD, 
WHICH ARE SHOWN IN QUIET, 
INTIMATE ROOMS, CLOSELY 
APPROXIMATING HOME 
CONDITIONS 





ow 


Write for our latest ART Notes 


Cow 





WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


15 EAST 57TH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: PLAZA 7256 
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Registered at United States Patent Office Copyright, 19024, by International Studio, Inc. 
Entered as second-class matter, March 1, 1807, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1870 
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PARK AVENUE AT 577 STREET 
New Yorke 


[| HE work of Hayden craftsmen is characterized by a mature artistry, a rare 
degree of skill, which invariably maintains the standards of the early master 
cabinet makers. The Hayden Company is especially qualified to create Paneled 
Interiors expressive of a celebrated period or in accordance with individual archi- 
tectural plans. 


Reproductions of old Velvets, Brocades, and Damasks, specially woven 
in England and France, offer important opportunities for selection 


An interesting Hayden example of a walnut commode showing the 
recessed panel doors so much in vogue during the Queen Anne period 


Showrooms also at Rochester, N.Y. 
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“MODERN INDIAN “PAINTING 


LTHOUGH America 
was discovered in the 
name of India, one 
can never be a substitute 
for the other, so discordant 
are the divergences. Yet 
the psychology of the one 


civilization has not proved a barrier to the 
approach of the other. America has always culti- 


vated an attitude of 
reverence to messages 
from India. To Vive- 
kananda she listened 
with respect; to Ta- 
gore, the poet, she has 
offered her courtesy; 
to Gandhi, the spiri- 
tual politician, she has 
conveyed her appre- 
clative tributes. To 
America belongs the 
unique distinction of 
housing the most rep- 
resentative collection 
of old Indian art (that 
of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts) under 
one roof. This liber- 
ality of outlook has 
qualified America to 
understand the mes- 
sage of Indian culture 
to a degree impossible 
in Europe where racial 
and political preju- 
dices film the vision 
of esthetic judgment. 
Yet, strange to say, 
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Under leadership of Tagore 

artists in India are creating 

a new art based on anctent 
traditions of the ortent 
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BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 


a phase of modern Indian 
life which has found appre- 
ciation in Paris, London 
and Berlin has not yet found 
votaries in New York or 
Boston. While the fame of 
Tagore, the poet, has pene- 


trated to every nook and corner in cultured 
American circles, Tagore, the artist, is almost 


unknown. It is hoped 
that the traveling ex- 
hibition of modern In- 
dian paintings organ- 
ized under the aus- 
pices of the American 
Federation of Art will 
help to make America 
familiar with a mod- 
ern aspect of an old 
spirituality for which 
India has never ceased 
to find new forms. 
During the last few 
years India has been 
evolving a modern 
consciousness. Her 
dreams of old had in 
many cases faded to 
emptiness and her 
spirituality had slept 
in stagnation. She 
has been investigating 
her old customs, rit- 
uals and formulas and 
under the debris of 
centuries has been dis- 
covering the true 
metal of her own 
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““RADHA AND THE PORTRAIT OF KRISHNA” 


spirituality. She has been seeking, discovering 
and re-possessing her old inheritance and buildmg 
a new life to regenerate the old. From the master- 
pieces of her antique art she has been deducing 
forms for a new expression. This orientation 
towards her ancient culture has been misunder- 
stood by many as archaism or sentimentality. 
Young India has not sought to revive old forms, 
but to find materials from old quarries. The rich 
treasures of tradition which her past achievements 
offer were on the point of being lost to the race. 
The modern heir has sought to recover and 
assimilate them for new achievements. The pro- 
grams that the official schools of art (modeled on 
that of South Kensington half a century ago) 
introduced for the training of artists in India over- 
looked the values of Indian tradition, notwith- 
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BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 


standing the fact that the old 
schools of Indian painting and 
sculpture still lingered. But 
they found no place in the edu- 
cational curriculum and an ex- 
otic school of painting and 
sculpture grew up, wholly cut 
off from the beauty and the 
standard of the art of the race. 
India for a time forgot her own 
language in art and tried to 
adopt a form of expression ill 
suited to her peculiar culture. 
But this orgy of foreignism was 
not destined to Iast. She soon. 
realized the futility of adopting 
a European language for an inti- 
mate expression of her own self. 
She began to look for a vocabu- 
lary more suited to her needs 
and found it in her own neglected 
past. In this quest, Abanindra 
Nath Tagore, the nephew of the 
poet, has been the great pioneer. 
There were few artists in India 
who could rival his knowledge - 
of Western art. Yet he turned 
away, for a time, from his Euro- 
pean masterpieces and centered 
his attention on those of his own 
people. His collection today is 
the finest representation of old 
Indian art in all its branches in 
India. He began to study the 
technique and the form of old 
Rajput and Mughal paintings, 
and even turned to Persian and 
Japanese models to extract les- 
sons that he desired. He was 
seeking to derive from the Eastern masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture materials for building 
up a modern language for modern Indian art. 
Many and strenuous were the experiments that 
he made for assembling his new vocabulary. Now 
he would copy a Persian illuminated manuscript, 
and now trace a Mughal drawing. The color 
schemes of modern Japanese artists engaged his 
attention for a time and the old Buddhist schools 
of India claimed their turn. In fact, all phases of 
Eastern paintings received his consideration. He 
moved on from lesson to Iesson in an eclectic 
spirit, despising nothing that he thought useful 
and yet not imitating any manner for its own sake. 
He had to tarry longer than he thought with the 
Japanese, for their evanescent and delicate color 
harmonies enchanted his exploring eyes. But the 
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claims of old Rajput and Mughal art 
were never neglected and his aim has 
been from the very beginning to adopt 
and assimilate the best Jessons from 
the Mughal masters on the one hand 
and the Buddhist illummators on the 
other. His first serious original at- 
tempt was a fresco in the manner of 
the old Buddhist school. But his 
genius was too restless to be confined 
to one single form of expression and 
his experiments have taken him 
through an infinite variety of styles. 
It is difficult therefore to represent 
him by a few pictures. It is almost 
impossible to define what is quite 
“typical” in his art. In composition 
he has frankly borrowed from Euro- 
pean models. At first sight his works 
are liable to be misunderstood be- 
cause of their so-called European 
“influence.” 

In his attempt to revive the best 
traditions of Indian painting he has 
not been alone. Under his Jeadership 
and under his immediate guidance a 
group of young enthusiasts soon 
banded themselves together to formu- 
late a new artistic language on the 
basis of the old masterpieces. They 
did not set out to “‘revive”’ the old 
forms but to carry the old threads 
Into new patterns. The leader has 
been very careful not to impose his 
own style on his pupils. He has 
always endeavored to let each novice 
follow his own individual inclination 
and to help him devise a form pecu- 
liarly suited to his own temperament. 
Superficially there is nothing in the 
work of his first disciple and colleague, 
Nanda Lal Bose, to connect pupil and 
master. Bose went straight to old 
Indian sculptures, to Ellora and Mamallapuram, 
and created from a study of them a special form 
suited to his own expression. For many months 
Bose devoted himself to the task of making accu- 
rate copies of the Ajanta frescoes. Indeed there is 
hardly any living artist to whom the old frescoists 
have confided so many of their secrets as to this 
new votary. His remarkable decorative composi- 
tion, ‘‘Heaven”’ (one of the “Three Worlds” of 
which the other two were “‘ Earth” and ‘‘ Water’’), 
painted on the occasion of King Edward’s visit to 
India, honors the best manner of the Ajanta 
frescoes without reproducing mechanically any of 
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““THE MAD MUSICIAN” 


BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 


their formulas. He has successfully assimilated 
the spirit of the language and the peculiarity of its 
Ime-expression. This linear design, the power and 
the flourish of long and sweeping curves, Bose 
derived from his study of the old frescoes. This 
emphasis on line in its many modulations and 
possibilities Bose cultivates as his specialty. It is 
as well that Bose has devoted his attention to the 
development of the linear aspect of designs for it 
is the most characteristic phase of Eastern paint- 
ing in general. Chiaroscuro and modeling have 
never been a feature of Oriental painting. The 
third dimension, depth and solidity, are carefully 
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avoided by Eastern masters and the flat decora- 
tive feeling of Oriental paintings is evidently 
derived from a two-dimensional and a linear repre- 


““RADHA ON THE BANKS OF JAUMNA”’ 


sentation. Not that space or perspective are 
ignored, but they are suggested by methods other 
than those used in the studios of the West. This 
has led the exponents of the methods of Eastern 
painting to concentrate their attention on the 
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possibilities of line as the principal medium of 
expression. The introduction of color never sub- 
merges the authority of the Ime which holds the 





BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 


whole composition in the grip of its rhythmic 
balance. And the interpreters of the new move- 
ment in modern Indian painting have taken their 
stand on this fundamental character as the essence 
of Oriental painting. They found a complete 
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vocabulary of line-language in the masterpieces 
of the Indian Buddhist frescoes, in the old 
illuminated manuscripts, and in the miniatures 
of the Rajput, Kangra and other Pahari schools. 
The experiments that Bose made followed the 
style of the old frescoist and image-maker. This 
has lent to his designs a monumental character 
which is lacking in the works of his comrades 
and also in those of his master, Tagore. The 
latter, in spite of the infinite variety of his poetic 
imagination and the subtlety and charm of his 
technique, has remained from the very beginning 
a miniaturist. His ‘“‘Aurangzib,” one of his 
latest historical creations, notwithstanding its 
large size (it is one of the largest that he has ever 
painted) still retains all the character of a minia- 
ture painting. The details on the sword blade, 
the gold embroideries on the turban and on the 
shoes, and the general treatment of the delicate 
outlines follow faithfully the methods of the 
miniaturists. They are in the best manner of the 
Mughal painters of the sixteenth century mod- 
ernized to the taste of the twentieth. The high 
quality of his performance is due to the great 
Imaginative powers with which he conjures up a 
“true” picture of the last of the great Moguls 
without descending to the level of a portrait in 
the realistic sense. This suspicious, crafty mon- 
arch is symbolized in the characteristic stoop of 
the shoulder and in the attitude of the hands 
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‘‘THE JAVANESE DANCER” BY ABANINDRA NATH TAGORE 


which grasp the Koran and the sword in a manner 
which suggests that the two were very often inex- 
tricably mixed up in his sanguinary reign. The 
artist adds a spiritual quality lacking in the works 
of the court painters of the Mughals. 

In his “Mad Musician” we have another 
example of an attempt to develop the Indo- 
Persian manner. The spacing and the general 
feeling of the composition are, however, more 
reminiscent of the Far East than the Near East. 
He has never regarded the great schools of Eastern 
painting as divided into water-tight compart- 
ments, but has sought the fundamental unity of 
purpose and method in a variety of local expres- 
sions. Indeed it is difficult to attribute any 
ancestry to the method employed in the charming 
little composition ‘‘Radha and the Portrait of 
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“THE YOUNG BRIDE” 


Krishna.” The subject is derived from the exqui- 
site romantic poetry of the love of Radha and 
Krishna, of which there is a unique treasure in old 
Bengali literature. A friend brings a portrait of 
Krishna to Radha, the very sight of which invokes 
in the heroine a mystic passion, the story of which 
has inspired a volume of poetry unprecedented in 
any literature. To those unfamiliar with the 
beauty of this love poetry it 1s difficult to convey 
with what delicacy and charm the artist has caught 
the atmosphere of his subject. To the same group 
belongs his ‘Radha on the Banks of the Jamuna.”’ 
Rhada has gone to the river’s edge to fetch water 
in her little pitcher, which slips from her hands as 
the distant flute of her lover envelops her in a self- 
forgetful and mystic reverie. The tremor of her 
startled being is symbolized in the line of her sari 
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BY NANDA LAL BOSE 


and her agitation is conveyed in 
the ripples of the gold borders 
of the fabric. It must be ap- 
parent that this method of pre- 
sentation is essentially subjec- 
tive. More is suggested to the 
mind than is actually explicit in ~ 
the picture. What is expressed 
is much less than what is only 
indicated to the imagination. 
The brink of the river is sug- 
gested by a line, with a plant in 
the foreground and one at the 
back, and although the back- 
ground is practically empty it 
seems vibrant with emotion. 
The figure is derived from no 
living model, yet the gestures 
and attitude are invested with ~ 
greater dramatic intensity be- 
cause of this. 

In the “Javanese Dancer” 
we have a somewhat different 
presentation. The thick deep 
shadows of the background 
throw the figure into bold relief, 
almost in the manner of Euro- 
pean paintings. Yet on the 
whole the treatment is flat and 
frankly decorative, the model- 
ing very spare but significant, 
and the attitudinized gesture 
catches the very flavor of the 
East. It is useful to remember 
the somewhat disconcerting fact 
that the artist has never been in 
Java nor seen a Javanese dancer. 
His picture is a wholly imag- 
inary conception. This practice 
of drawing pictures “from the mind,” so well 
known in Eastern traditions, is very popular with 
all of Tagore’s disciples. Take for nstance Nanda 
Lal Bose’s picture, “Jalsatra” (“The Gift of 
Water’), whose subject is drawn from Bengali 
village life in the hot months when most house- 
holders take a vow to supply cool drinks to every 
thirsty pedestrian who passes their houses. The 
server sits in the shade with her cool waterpot 
from which water is poured into a bamboo pipe. 
Here the artist gives us a true memory picture of 
Indian life in a charming decorative setting which 
does not discount the actuality of the subject. 
The cumbrous expedient of “life sketches on the 
spot” is unknown to these young Indian painters. 
There are no preliminary sketches or studies from 
life; the full fledged composition emanates from 
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the head, from the storehouse 
of the artist’s memory. The 
type of the ‘Kabuli Trader,” 
also by Bose, drawn for an illus- 
tration of a short story by Dr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, is pre- 
sented with all the characteristic 
features of his type without the 
intervention of any model. 
There is not much color in this 
dainty little miniature; its ex- 
pressiveness: lies in the delicate 
sensitive lines. For power of 
draughtsmanship there is hardly 
any modern Indian picture 
which can rival his genre study, 
the “Young Bride,” which 
shows the newly married pair 
on the way to the husband’s 
house. But Nanda Lal Bose is 
most at home in the mythic re- 
ligious history of India and par- 
ticularly in the legends of Siva, 
the cosmic dancer. To those 
unacquainted with Hindu reli- 
gious thought his illustrations 
of the Siva legends are not 
likely to appeal. We have there- 
fore selected here one of his own 
symbolic conceptions, “The 
Spirit of Autumn,” personified 
as an Indian goddess standing 
on the lotus of life in a majestic 
pose, the rigidity of which is 
broken by the curves of the 
floating clouds. Such concep- 
tions belong to a world far dis- 
tant from sensual perceptions. 

None of the disciples of Abanindra Nath 
Tagore is more at home in the realm of the imag- 
ination than his talented pupil Khitindra Nath 
Mazumdar. His brushes are dipped in the fan- 
tastic colors of an imaginary world which he pic- 
tures in exquisitely drawn designs in terms of a 
human type which can only harmonize with the 
supernatural. His works have been studied in a 
recent book, ‘‘Modern Indian Artists,” from 
which we present here two color plates after his 
masterpieces, “Jamuna”’ and ‘“‘Chaitanya and the 
Peacock.” The first is a symbolical representation 
of a river of that name of legendary association 
which waters northwestern India. In this little 
miniature the black water of the river is pictured 
in the person of a girl whose dark skin is empha- 
sized by the white sari and the profusion of quaint 
jewelry and decorations of flowers. The dividing 
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“THE SPIRIT OF AUTUMN” 


BY NANDA LAL BOSE 


branches of the tree offer the only background for 
the very beautifully posed meditative figure. In 
spite of the traditional halo which still adheres to 
this subject because of frequent treatment in old 
Indian architecture, the artist reveals an abso- 
Iutely modern outlook, his vision is uninfluenced 
by the old masters who have repeatedly handled 
the same themes. It is in such examples that we 
can test the creative power of the artist’s imagina- 
tion. It is given to few artists to invest well-worn 
themes with the charm and freshness of a new 
conception. Indeed the subjects painted by Ma- 
zumdar have indeed a reality of their own, a 
reality beyond the obvious which calls for a high 
quality of poetic invention in the artist. To 
borrow the words of Ruskin, in the “holy awk- 
wardness” of the drawing of his “figurative 
creatures” Mazumdar has given ample evidence 
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“THE WILDFLOWER” BY DEBIPROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY 


of an inventive power which has not been stifled limitations of a living model is a distinguishing 
or limited by “studio models.’ This coining of feature of the works of these modern exponents of 
types from the inner vision untrammeled by the old Indian art. Even in such genre subjects as 
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“THE RIVER JAMUNA ” 


by 
Khitindva “Nath “Mazumdar 


Gourtesy of Rupam 





Debiprosad Roy Chowd- 
hury’s “Wild Flower,” the 
type is not derived from 
real life but from the ‘“ac- 
tuality”’ of the artist’s im- 
agination. When these ar- 
tists do condescend to por- 
tray the characteristics of 
actual types, as in the “‘Son- 
thali Flute Player,” by D. 
C. Bhattacharya, the type 
is uplifted to the idealized 
level of a dream world. The 
aim is to emphasize the 
inner character of every sub- 
ject. The actual physical 
picture is considered a real 
barrier to the expression of 
the artist. The physical 
retinal impression, passed 
through the medium of the 
artist’s imagination, evolves 
in a spiritualized and sub- 
jective form which is very 
far removed from a me- 
chanical, photographic veri- 
similitude. It is the subjec- 
tive character of the pre- 
sentation which is pro- 
claimed in the works of 
these modern Indian paint- 
ers, a quality which is the 
common heritage of all 
Eastern schools of painting. 
In these imaginative ver- 
sions the artists present, 
not the thing itself, but the 
thoughts evoked by it. These thoughts assume 
by the method of their presentation conventional 
shapes which are colored by an unknown quality 
of beauty and are realized in artistic forms which 
are many degrees removed from the vulgarity of 
the actual or the triviality of the real. They have 
a reality of their own which is not the reality of 
appearances. They seek to render visible an inner 
reality which is implicit and not explicit in the 
objective appearances of things which we see 
reflected in “‘the mirror of nature.’’ To Eastern 
artists the “mirror of nature” is the artist’s own 
inner perception from which his pictures are pro- 
jected on the canvas. It is evident that an abstract 
non-representative form could be the only appro- 
priate medium for such ideals, ideals which abjure 
the portrayal of actual life and outward reality. 

It was the fashion, not long ago, to regard the 
esthetic future of India through the colored spec- 
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“SONTHALI FLUTE PLAYER” 








BY D. C. BHATTACHARYA 


tacles of racial or political prejudice. The fashion, 
happily, is already out of date. The new move- 
ment in Indian painting has yet to complete its 
curve. To the exponents of modern European 
art, seeking ways for escape from the bondage of 
all forms of realistic, imitative and illustrative art, 
the works of the new Indian school of painting 
may offer fruitful suggestions. Though attacking 
the problem from different points of view, the 
moderns of Europe and those of Asia are bound for 
the same goal and have a kinship in identical 
creeds—notwithstanding wide divergences in prac- 
tice. The only other difference lies in the fact that 
the ultra-moderns of Western art are rebels from 
their historical tradition, while the moderns of 
India are true to their ancient esthetic history. 
The old art of India has already sown seeds in the 
soil of modern Indian thought which will blossom 
in the art of tomorrow. 
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PAMOUS “VENUS IN “BRONZE 


HEN, in the fall of 
“(Urea Mir, cK soWe 
Bachstitz, the col- 
lector and connoisseur of 
The Hague, brought part of 
his extensive collection over 
to New York in order to 
show it to his fellow collectors and art amateurs, 
there were, among the numerous Italian Renais- 
sance bronzes which included: works by Donatello, 
Riccio, Leonardo da Vinci (a horse of surpassing 
vigor and beauty) and Benvenuto Cellini (a statu- 
ette called “Vice,” small in size but great in mas- 
tery), several statuettes by Giovanni da Bologna, 
who, with a certain pride, called himself ‘ Belga,” 
although he had been accepted by the Italians as 
one of their own and had become a member of the 
Florence Academy. The most beautiful of these 
works by him was undoubtedly the “Venus After 
Her Bath,” a bronze, about thirteen and one-half 
inches in height, with a lovely golden brown 
patina, bearing, at the back of its base, the sig- 
nature: Joannes Bologna Belga. It is reproduced 
on our cover and other illustrations show it from 
different angles. It is a famous work, which Dr. 
von Bode describes in his book Jtalienische 
Bronze Statuetten der Renaissance, Vol. III, p. 4, 
PI. 193. It is also mentioned by Julius von 
Schlosser in his Werke der Kleinplastik in der 
Sculpturensammlung des Allerhoechsten Kaiser- 
bauses; by Borglini in his J] Riposo, Edition of 
1787; and by Dr. A. Ilg in his article entitled 
Giovanni da Bologna und seine Beziebungen zum 
kaiserlichen Hofe in the Jabrbuch der Kunstsamm- 
lungen des Allerboechsten Kaiserbauses, IV, on 
pages thirty-eight and following. It represents 
the graceful figure of a nude woman who has just 
left girlhood behind and reached the most glorious 
and fascinating stage of womanhood. She is repre- 
sented in the act of drying herself; her left leg, 
with the knee drawn up somewhat, rests on a rock, 
while her right Jeg bears the weight of her body. 
Her chest is slightly bent forward and her head 
also bent, down and to the side. She holds a cloth 
in her left hand, pressing it to her breast and with 
her right hand dries her left leg with a large towel 
or drapery.’ Her hair, knotted on the neck, is 
arranged with dainty elegance. Her face is oval in 
form, with refined, delicate features, and her ex- 
pression is unconcerned, that of the goddess who, 
conscious of her own beauty, is above the fear of 
being observed. 
The statuette, under. the title “Figurma,” 
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Once a portion of a royal 
gift, the masterpiece of 
Giovanni da Bologna has 
finally come to America 


together with the “Mer- 
cury,” Bologna’s most fa- 
mous statue, and a relief, . 
was sent in 1564, to the 
Emperor Maximilian II in 
order to win him over to the 
project of a marriage be- 
tween the Archduchess Johanna of Austria and 
Prince Francesco dei Medici. There can not be 
any doubt about this statuette’s having been done 
entirely by Giovanni da Bologna himself, whereas 
a number of less finely worked replicas in different, 
mostly public collections, can only be attributed 
to Bologna’s workshop. The Emperor was so 
fascinated by these works that he, and IJater on his_ 
successor Rudolph II, urgently invited Giovanni 
to enter their service, but, although the artist was 
not at all well paid by the Florentine Grand Duke 
—his monthly emolument consisting of only thir- 
teen and later on twenty-five ducats—he could not 
bring himself to leave Florence and his master for 
good, although he was, according to the custom of 
that age, ‘leased out” several times to clients 
outside Florence. 

Although Vasari and others have written about 
Giovanni, and there is a biography in a large 
volume by A. Desjardin, published in 1883, not 
much is known about his life. But his works speak 
a clear enough language. He was an artist through 
and through. First meant for the law, he was soon 
tired of that dry-as-dust study, and managed to 
enter J. Dubroeucq’s studio as a pupil. When his 
time of apprenticeship was over, he went to Rome 
where, it is said, he once showed one of his sketches 
to the old Michelangelo. The master completely 
changed the sketch and gave the young aspirant 
the advice “‘to try again.” Giovanni heeded it 
and, for quite a time, he seems to have made only 
drawings and sketches. As, however, in Rome, 
there was no hope for his gaining a livelihood; 
reluctantly enough he decided to return to his own 
country. But when passing through Florence he 
made the acquaintance of old Bernardo Vecchietti 
who had good connection at the Grand-Ducal | 
Court. It is said that it took the scoffing of the 
frequenters of old Vecchietti’s beautiful villa 
Riposo near Florence to induce Giovanni at last 
to attempt not only a sketch but to finish a statue 
in marble, that of a Venus. But he had taken 
Michelangelo’s advice so much to heart, that, 
later on, after the statue had been acquired by 
Francesco det Medici who, connoisseur that he 
was, placed it in his bedroom, he asked to be 
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allowed to work it over again. 
But its happy owner refused the 
request. This statue was the 
first of the many graceful fig- 
ures — female and male, al- 
though the former predominated 
—which Giovanni fashioned to 
the delight of princes and com- 
mons alike, and was the begin- 
ning of his fruitful connection 
with the house of Medici. More 
fruitful, however, for that noble 
house than for the artist, at 
least In point of pecuniary re- 
ward. But Giovanni, with the 
genuine artist’s spirit, did not 
think much of money, although 
he did use the Emperor’s invi- 
tation to try to get a rise in his 
more than modest salary from 
his patron the Grand Duke. 
And although he was one of the 
most industrious of artists and 
his works and those of his work- 
shop were much sought after, he 
did not accumulate many of 
this world’s riches. His nature 
was too large for that. 

And yet, nothing is known 
about his attitude towards the 
“fair sex.” Desjardin simply 
says that he was married to a 
certain Ricca, a Bolognese wom- 
an, who, after only a short mar- 
ried life, died in 1589 when Gio- 
vanni was already sixty-five 
years old. Desjardin, somewhat 
slyly, adds that she must have 
been a good wife because so 
little is known about her! So 
she can not have inspired Gio- 
vanni to his Song of Songs on 
the beauty and loveliness of 
woman! Yet, some person of 
real flesh and blood must have 
done it. It is true that, by gen- 
eralizing the features of the face 
(the faces of all his female fig- 
ures look very much alike, as 
was the case with other artists 
at that time), by using certain 
proportions, etc., he gave his 
figures greatness and univer- 
sality, but as an artist he must 
have started from personal ex- 
perience. An episode in his life 
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BY GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA 


makes that certain. When in 
1579, at about fifty-five years of 
age, he wanted to sum up all his 
knowledge and art In one su- 
preme work, he contemplated a 
marble group in which he could - 
combine, in a harmonizing 
whole, the angularity of age, the 
strength of youth and the love- 
liness of woman. This group 
was conceived by him quite in a 
general way as a woman carried 
off by the victor, but was after- 
wards named by the laiety who 
always want a well-sounding, 
antique or allegorical name, 
“The Rape of the Sabine Wom- 
en.’ When he began to work at 
the figure of the youth, he could | 
not proceed, for the inspiration 
of the moment, coming from 
personal experience alone, was 
lacking. In his difficulty, help 
came to him unexpectedly 
through his meeting a young 
man with an exceedingly beau- 
tiful figure, young Count Ginori, 
called Il] Bel Italiano, who, with 
commendable broadminded- 
ness, agreed to act as his model. 
So there must have been some 
living inspiration for his female 
figures, too. And judging from 
the love and the warm glow 
with which these figures were 
apparently created, a glow which 
only seems to be kept from 
springing into almost devastat- 
ing flames by the earnest re- 
straint of the artist bent on 
translating pulsing life into the 
language of his art, this inspira- 


tion can not have come from a 


mere model. To the creation of 
“The Girl Drying Herself” (for 
here too the archeological title 
of Venus was supplied by out- 
siders) the artist must have 
been driven by the lovely and 
perhaps quite accidental pose of 
the beloved whom he may have 
surprised, some morning, in this 
alluring attitude. 


Photographs by courtesy of P. Jackson Higgs, 
American representative of the Bachstitz Gallery 
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EARLY AMERIGAN GARVING 


ARVING, the cutting of 
designs on a plain sur- 
face to relieve its mo- 

notony, was one of the first 
crafts brought to the Amer- 
ican Colonies and in rich- 
ness of effect the work of 
this time has remained unequalled even by that 
in the manner of the Italian and French Renais- 
sance and the less frequent Gothic which has been 
so popular with architects and interior decorators 
here in recent years. In the famous Colonial man- 
sions that have come down to us this carving is 
one of the most irre- 
sistible appeals they 
make, and of those 
houses that have suf- 
fered most damage in 
the passing years the 
carving has been less 
injured than any of 
their decorative fea- 
tures. It appears 
everywhere in_ these 
structures — on the 
entrance doors, man- 
tels and overmantels, 
on the staircases, inte- 
rior pilasters, newel 
posts, balustrades and 
on those built-in and 
moveable corner-cab- 
inets which were such 
charming features of 
the houses of the sev- 
enteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Colonial doorways 
are always attractive 
and artistic with an 
infinite variety of de- 
sign. This is well il- 
lustrated in the portal 
of the famous Dummer Academy at Byfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, originally built in 1715 as a private 
residence. It has garlands of grapes, leaves and 
stems on flat pilasters on either side, a curved 
pediment with modillions resting on double curved 
slender brackets carved with delicate acanthus 
leaves. There is a fine bit of carving belonging to 
the Adam period around a doorway in the Cook- 
Oliver house in Salem, Massachusetts (built in 
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Earliest of imported crafts 
still stands as a notable 
example of well directed 
effort in decorative art 


EDWARD B. ALLEN 





DOORWAY, DUMMER ACADEMY, BYFIELD. 


1799), executed by Samuel 
McIntire, which is worthy 
of attention. Above the 
pilaster on the right side, 
which is incised in an odd 
style, is a flower rosette and 
over that is a festooned urn 
heaped with many fruits in high relief. Across the 
entablature is a graceful drapery, the hanging 
folds at the ends held up by a bow-knot. Just 
under the door-cap is an unusual fret, like a bow 
with double ends. The inside of the doorcasing is 
covered with slender reeding, the whole effect 
of the carving being 
unusually artistic and 
decorative. 

Of the same period 
is another doorway, 
hand-carved, and at- 
tributed to the great 
Bulfinch. It is in the 
back parlor on the 
second floor of the 
Parker-Inches-Emery 
house at No. 40 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, 
now the home of the 
Woman’s City Club 
and built at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 
century. The general 
effect of this portal is 
one of greater boldness 
of design, the chief 
feature being the capi- 
tal with its pronounced 
spirals above a row of 
shell-like figures cov- 
ered with a leaf mo- 
tive between which, 
within a circle, is a 
figure of scrolls with 
twisted ends. On the 
block above is a Jaurel 
wreath with looped stems while across the lintel 
extend block figures with foliated rosettes alter- 
nating with rectangles of Greek frets. 

It is in the interiors of these houses, however, 
that we find the more varied pleasures in the fine 
carvings on nearly all moldings, cornices, chimney- 
pieces and mantels. In the Royall house in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, which was built in 1730 and 
facetiously called “Hobgoblin Hall” after being 
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CAPITAL IN THE ROYALL HOUSE, MEDFORD. BUILT IN 1730 


deserted by its owner at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, are some rare examples of carved Corinthian 
capitals equally well finished on all sides, even 
those parts not readily seen. In the Ladd-Moffat 
house in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, dating 
from 1763 and now a museum conducted by the 
Colonial Dames, is a small panel, in the center of 
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the frieze of a mantel, with roses and leaves 
carved in high relief, the large rose in the center 
of the festooned garland lacking only color to 
give it the appearance of a living flower. The 
entire mantel is believed to have been brought 





DOOR-TRIM FROM COOK-OLIVER HOUSE, SALEM, MASSA- 


CHUSETTS. BUILT IN 1799 


from the English home of the father of the builder, 
Captain John Moffat. The center panel is attrib- 
uted to the famous English woodcarver, Grinling 
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DOOR-TRIM FROM THE PARKER-INCHES-EMERY 
HOUSE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE ARCHITECT CHARLES BULFINCH 
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CARVED BALUSTRADE, ROSEWELL, VIRGINIA 


Gibbons, although it is surmised that it belongs to 
the school of William Kent (1719-1748). The 
curved brackets supporting the shelf at either side 
are decorated with acanthus leaves and all the 
moldings are covered with minute tracery. Another 
bit of carving, also attributed to Gibbons, decorates 
the over-mantel in the parlor of the Lee mansion 
in Marblehead. This consists of foliated tracery 
and scrolls, hanging garlands with ribbons and 
bunches of grapes in profusion, its delicacy and 
naturalness showing the hand of a master. 

In Maryland and Virginia the Colonial period 
left us some of the most superb and characteristic 
examples of the private houses of the time, the 
interiors of which are a constant delight to the 
student of woodcarving as applied to domestic 
architecture. Whitehall, a few miles from An- 
napolis, Maryland, and which was the home of 
Governor Horatio Sharpe, has a profusion of 
carving of the highest order, on doors, windows, 


STAIRWAY CARVING, INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA 
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cornices and in the dome of the hall. The designs 
consist chiefly of delicate foliated scrolls, with the 
tongue and dart motive and fine beading like seed 
pearls. The design of 
the window-casing Is es- 
pecially pleasing, end- 
ing in a wide oval at the 
bottom around which 
twines foliated scroll- 
work, beginning with a 
leaf figure at the center, 
around which it winds, 
and extends upward 
in graceful curves until 
lost in the narrower lines 
of molding above. The 
carving, so legend tells, 
was done by a young 
redemptioner sent to 
the Colony whose con- 





NEWEL POST, TUCKAHOE 
HALL, VIRGINIA, BUILT 
ABOUT 1730 
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CARVED WALNUT FRIEZE AROUND A STAIR-WELL, FROM TUCKAHOE, VIRGINIA. 


dition aroused the pity of the governor, who 
promised the youth his freedom if he would deco- 
rate the governor’s new mansion. This he pro- 
ceeded to do, working long and patiently until the 
house was transformed into a marvel of carved 
beauty in most perfect taste. When the work was 
done he died from a sudden illness so that White- 
hall represents the lifework of this unfortunate 
young master carver, who remained unknown, 
for no one knew who he was or whence he came. 

The grand staircase at Rosewell, Virginia, was 
enriched with a profusion of delicate carved designs 
executed in mahogany. The frieze of the balus- 
trade at the upper landing is completely covered 
with a running design composed of foliated scrolls, 
branches of husks and tiny flowers in clusters of 
three. The small balusters have spiral grooves 
along the middle of the shaft, but the larger ones 
instead: of grooves have the surface covered with 
the flowers, leaves and tendrils of the frieze, twin- 
ing around its curved surface. This is an unusual 
style of baluster, probably the only other similar 
one being the newel post at Tuckahoe, where the 
same design is seen in larger proportion, with an 
added Corinthian capital on which rests the curv- 
ing end of the hand rail. This unique style of 
baluster links these two houses with the Tudor 
period in England, because this pattern is practi- 
cally identical with that carved on the chimney- 
piece in an Elizabethan mansion at Great Yar- 
mouth, England, built in 1596. Over the frieze of 
the balustrade of the upper hall landing is a similar 
design with a woven basket of flowers for a center- 
piece from which the scrolls, flowers and tendrils 
spread to the right and left. At a short distance 
the frieze has the appearance of a border of fine 
lace. The scrolled step-ends with rosettes and 
leaves are another enrichment, which carries the 
design of the frieze down the staircase, covering 
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BUILT ABOUT 1730 


all exposed surfaces. At Tuckahoe the frieze 
of the upper balustrade is also covered with a 
foliated scroll design, with a woven basket holding 
a bouquet of various flowers for a centerpiece, 
from which the scrolls curve in bold circles to right 
and left. The stair brackets at Carter’s Grove and 
Westover, Virginia, are also highly ornamented 
with thistle leaves, bell-shaped flowers or calyx, 
tiny star-like flowers, quatrefoil and spirals like 
those seen on the shells of snails, all gracefully 
combined. Another very decorative scroll design 
for step-ends is on the stairway in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

China cupboards, sometimes built into the 
walls of rooms, or as movable pieces of furniture, 
were an important feature in houses of the better 
class. Some had paneled doors enclosing the lower 
section, with shelves above for the china, with 
fluted pilasters at each side, the top being arched 
and having lines of fluting radiating from a figure 
at the back on a line with the base. These were 
sometimes made of pie but more often of ma- 
hogany, a variant from these being cabinets 
painted white, the lines and fluting being gilded. 
Even in rooms where the decoration was confined 
to plain moldings and panels, the scale and execu- 
tion of their carving warrants attention. The 
simple panels were splendidly proportioned both 
as to size and depth of cut, and cornices, door and. 
window trim and mantels, although unornamented, 
were well designed both in the relation of com- 
posing units and to the scale of the room. 

These examples reveal how very decorative 
Colonial carving was, almost always showing the 
touch of a master hand in design and execution, 
but it was always only an accessory to the main 
architectural features, whether of mantel, window, 
doorway, staircase or merely a molding, each part 
graduated to its proper value wherever it was. 
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GARDEN OF MRS. WALTER S. BREWSTER, LAKE FOREST. EDITH BARRETT PARSONS, SCULPTOR 


Sculpture in Mmevican Gardens 
F. ‘NEWLIN “‘PRIGE 


HE Joy of seeing that area of color breaking against a shore of green forests, the luxurious 

banquet for the eyes in the gardens of our country, to move above the land suspended 

out of life, as if we had lived for ever or had parted from life to dwell in some glad dream 
of the spirit, then perchance to descend and cut the flowers from their fairy pedestals and 
carry them into the house to make the glory of a flower filled home, to a room that seems 
more full of faith and joy when you have placed your bouquets here and there, a childlike 
beauty strangely fragrant and romantic, making this place, your home, a better, holier cabinet 
for your soul! But now I write of gardens and garden statues, the sculpture of American artists, 
achieved and set down in the finest gardens in the land. Thanks and acknowledgment must 
be given to the Garden Club of America for its courteous assistance to the writer, and its 
extraordinary service to the country. It has built a knowledge and appreciation of good 
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GARDEN OF MRS. HAROLD I. PRATT, GLEN COVE. JANE T. SCUDDER, SCULPTOR 


planting and design that is of inestimable value to its members, its members who also find 
within its magic circle people of taste and flower-love and love for beauty that is unequalled 
in any other organization. It is true that as yet the placing of statuary is only begun, but 
even today there rise from out the lawn and hedge great statues, fine fountains and sundials, 
birdbaths, and in and out there wind delightful pathways leading you on to vistas of beauty 
and color and fine marble tracery against the sky or valley woods. 

Sculpture and the softened line of marble against the foliage of green and grey and purple, 
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GARDEN OF MRS. GARDINER McLANE, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. RECCHIA, SCULPTOR 


and lifted high in pure Italian manner, a splendid silhouette against the sky, or perhaps a 
niche in an ivy grown brick wall, breaking the line and holding a little figure that sparkles 
crystals of shining water into a shadow pool, cheering the plantings near the foot. Such an 
installation is in the garden of Mrs. Phipps of the North Country Garden Club. It is passing 
beautiful, in size and line complete, and brings you the haunting beauty of every worthwhile 
work of art. Its treatment is pure and direct, a delight to all who observe. Here fall the 
sunlight or the moonbeams bright to show a fairy spot, where “vines are ever fruited and the 
weather ever fine.”’ So simple and complete, so perfect that you must take with you a full 
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GARDEN OF MRS. FRANCIS C. FARWELL, LAKE FOREST. SYLVIA SHAW JUDSON, SCULPTOR 


memory of the moment, full and pleasant and thankful. In Manchester-by-the-Sea lives the 
garden of Mrs. Gardner Lane, and here there is a corner of our world that gives delight. 
Recchia, a young sculptor of Boston, has modeled Pan with his pipes and the figure is beauti- 
fully placed in the corner fern bed. The base is neat and square, the figure fine in size and 
has something of eternal youth in and about it; perhaps a too modern Pan with his carefully 
combed and brushed effect. This corner of the garden is an esthetic event, comprehensible, 
beautiful, one feels he would like to be there, to have the fern bed Pan nearby, recalling to 
our present day the mischievous child of the Greeks who played for the dancing nymphs. 

It is quite too grand for me to compass those gardens that seem manicured and barbered 
endlessly. To me the spot refined from the wilds calls out; yet recall the Gardens of 
Versailles, what grandeur, what stupendous overwhelming beauty, calm, majestic, thrilling 
and restive to degrees, that lead you on to see a statue near the mirror lake or deep in the 
forests the Pavilion d’Amour. To then look up on the palace superbly mounted, of perfect 
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EDWARD McCARTAN, SCULPTOR 


GARDEN OF MRS. HAROLD I. PRATT, GLEN COVE. 





lime and volume. There are such places in the gardens of our country. I can give you only a 
few instances. The garden of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt at Glen Cove where Edward McCartan’s 
sundial beautifully placed in a square of Jawn, to and from which lead paths through low 
hedges that confine a flood of blossoms. Roses, flax, delphintum, harebells, in each separate 
quarter with trees grown high to barricade the sky. Not all too near, for there is rhododendron 
hedge. This hedge is nearer to the young Diana by Janet Scudder, standing a short way off, 
and before the tapestry of trees that, reaching up, seem to look upon and shelter each guarded 
corner with its blessing. Again there is pleasure and great beauty in the travatura stone 
fountain by William A. Delano, that nestles to the wall of a summer house. 
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GARDEN OF MRS. ARTHUR H. SCRIBNER, MT. KISCO, NEW YORK. WALL FOUNTAIN 


From Long Island to Pasadena. We might as easily have gone south or north. But see 
the approach to the fountain in the gardens of W. K. Jewett. Here might the ladies and 
courtiers of any time perform their minuet or stroll in the sunlight of their pleasure. Here 
high hedges and the cone-like columns make a temple out-of-doors in which to worship or to 
sing, to dance or dream. And then the stately gardens of Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, with Nymph 
and Faun by Clio Bracken, a shadow pool, a hedge, some hand-wrought iron and velvet turf 
of green. It is the Iand of childhood, full of wonder and beautifully made. In another glorious 
garden in Monticello, Illinois, the garden of Mr. Robert Allerton, Glyn Philpot has two 
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GARDEN OF MRS. HENRY B. REA, SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


figures by the pathway, nicely placed, direct, strong and pleasing. In Lake Forest, Sylvia 
Shaw Judson has built a fountain for Mrs. Francis C. Farwell, the figure quite lovely and of 
flowerlike beauty, naive and charming, a little baby bacchanalian faun that is delightful. 
The mounting perhaps a trifle unconsidered and too crude. Yet who can resist the little figure 
of the harvest. In this same Lake Forest, in the gardens of Mrs. Brewster, is a fountain by 
the woodside where birds may bathe and frolic, around which iris grows. The fountain is 
that inimitable Duck Baby by Edith Barrett Parsons who stands smiling out at you from 
the shelter of the trees. To me, such garden spots are life, with all its transient moods. There 
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GARDEN OF MRS. ALEXANDER LAUGHLIN, SEWICKLEY. ANNA COLEMAN LADD, SCULPTOR 


could one isolate himself, set free his spirit, and in the music of the water recall old loves, old 
friends and meet glad promises of days to come. 

Nor can I resist the including of the Boy and Panther Cub by Malvina Hoffman, set in a 
trefoil pool of lily pads and leaves, rustic, perfect in surprise; the boy lives, draws breath and 
stands ignoring you, enrapt in his attention to the pleasing little cub. I know no better instal- 
lation where values are so well kept—the volume, the size and color, the line of the fountain 
pool are perfect. Of the same style is the garden of Mrs. Edward Holter of Mount Kisco 
with a sundial by Paul Manship, whose values fit and fill its unostentatious installation. It 
stands there, spirit of the East from centuries handed down, to tell you time, immutable, at 
“ase, proud and beautiful. It must surprise and delight anew any bored beholder. Against 
a hillside in Mount Kisco tn the gardens of Mrs. Arthur Scribner, there is a little wall fountain 
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GARDEN OF DR. EDWARD L. PARTRIDGE, STORM KING. MABEL CONKLING, SCULPTOR 


with two figures in white against vines, and then a little pool of water into which falls a square 
sheet of water which in its design and beauty is entirely personal in its elaboration. So we may 
look at the wall fountain of Mrs. H. Harkness Flagler at Millbrook, that finds its medium in 
lead sculpture. It must be very beautiful in spring for the fountain is handsomely completed. 
I do not like the peacocks on the wall, too regular, too much, and yet why should Americans 
not model in lead? There is no quality so fine for gardens. 

Of the gardens of Mrs. Henry R. Rea, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, probably the most inter- 
esting photograph is that of Mercury mounted high against the sky, that gorgeous figure on 
a Georgian fountain, on each side of which rise vine-covered pergolas, under which ceramic 
jars hold little trees, and lower still those beautifully shaped urns of long ago. This to be sure 
is not American sculpture but soon, if not now, American sculptors will be of the world, even 
as the Greeks gave beauty to all time. In Sewickley, also, in the gardens of Mrs. Alexander 
Loughlin, we find a beautiful statue called Allegra by Anna Coleman Ladd placed in a delicious 
corner of her garden, where one must follow little balustered walks to descend to the pool that 
lies irregular, half hidden by the planting, half formal and wholly beautiful spot, a nest of 
happiness, mirror of the skies and your delight. Nearer home on Storm King, up the Hudson, 
at the home of Dr. Edward L. Partridge, a little garden pool and by its side the Lotus Girl by 
Mabel Conklin, a Iovely figure, half life size, holds a lotus flower from whose stem drip crystals 
of water. It is these little turnings of the way that reveal a human event. These count: to 
find at the turning of your road a surprise in beauty, the man-made thing placed there with 
care and scheming to be companion to the pageant of mother earth. Around its form climb 
vines quite richly fruited, fragrant if we but will it so. In Kingston is the garden of Mrs. 
Edward Coykendall, and in and through it you will find the true spirit of a garden. The 
sculpture seems diminutive, too low for those high monuments of cedar, too low for those 
walls, and yet a masterpiece among the American gardens. 
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GARDEN OF MRS. EDWARD COYKENDALL, KINGSTON, NEW YORK 


If you feel that you have no more love or joy in you there is no better playmate than the 
flowers and children frolicking amid the splash of fountains. Surely soon we will have other 
than the Duck Baby, something of the melodic lyric quality. Manship and Diederich have 
touched the East, Frishmuth and Korbel find their song, and yet I feel convinced that the 
greater design values will be produced. No smug complacency of the accepted thing will 
satisfy for long. Better the vaunted ‘‘harmony of triangles” than the work without a tune. 
To look upon the average dwelling of the wealthy is to see built a marble mausoleum, true 
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GARDEN OF MRS. ROBERT BACON, OLD WESTBURY. JANET SCUDDER, SCULPTOR 


to all accepted rules, subject to a sincere worship of the past, its builders all too thoroughly 
sincere, and yet times come when gay adventure makes for masterpieces. As an example of 
the intimate piece, I present the fountain, Janet Scudder, sculptor, of Mrs. Robert Bacon 
(back to Long Island as you see). Close to the windows of the dining-room it sings its song 
of splashing water, round it no mountainous trees, just flowers and hedges and an arbor. It 
is playful, refreshing and quite American. It seems to be glad in the close companionship. 
So we might speak of the boy Triton and Sea Horse fountain by Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
one at each end of a long pool that is a beautiful part of a Southampton garden. This statue 
has action and joy and abandon, and nestles in below a pergola. To reach it you must tread 
the path of flowers, and then you will find the pool, a fountain playing over waterlily pads 
and blossoms, a seductive secluded area of romance, quite charming. 

So to conclude, they all have personality. How could so many days be spent, labor and 
love ceaselessly spent, without some part of the spirit taking up residence. I have felt in a 
house its master, though he was far away. So with a garden; into its paths and pools 
there goes a part of the builder. This we may say, that the personality of a garden varies even 
more than persons vary, for time without end the garden stands in reaction. Masters come 
and go, trees and plants mount to the skies, wild flowers creep in with their accidental notes, 
nooks and lovely spots sheltered and away become a wilderness of charm and rock piles find 
assembly with their creeper flower friends. For no mere mortals they perform, for us and 
then for others as they pass. Their pageant of the year keeps on sending a haunting perfume 
of delight, holding for long the memory of the builder. 
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THE GHANGING OPERA 


MERICA has moved far 
x in stage technique in 

the last decade. The 
vagaries of a Gordon Craig 
are already become elemen- 
tary tools for the modern 
producer. Tempo, rhythm, 
fusion of light, color and movement—these are 
but sober essentials for the awakened stage man. 
Productive unity, they call it. Ten years ago it 
was a cryptic term employed by dramatic theo- 
rists to hide their visions from an irreverent world. 
Today not even a George M. Cohan can escape its 
implications. Only the operatic stage remains 
tolerably free from the burden of it. For the 
gentlemen of the Metropolitan Opera House the 
painted props of the nineteenth century theatre 
retain a large measure of their venerable glory. 
“Aida” still burgeons forth each winter in the 
faded trappings of old Italian opera. And Ra- 
dames with undiminished ardor sings his O terr’ 
adieu! from a dungeon that looks prophetically 
like a subway kiosk. 

In America the gap has always been wide 
between the stage technique of the spoken and 
musical dramas. Today the gap is measureably 
wider. Yet in that very extremity lies the greater 
hope for a quick arch to bridge the chasm. Our 
opera is an esoteric growth painfully guarded 
behind closed doors from the rude contacts of the 
popular consciousness. But even confirmed insti- 
tutionalism can not afford to be left too far 
behind. Daily the growing processional of artistic 
unity sweeps against the closed doors; and it 
would be strange indeed if some trailing fringe 
were not left behind. Willi Pogani’s colorful 
mountings to “Le Cog d’Or” and Josef Urban’s 
majestic sets for “‘Parsifal’’ were both steps on 
the way. In Germany, however, the gap between 
opera and drama is less insistent. Both are 
national subsidies, often nurtured under a common 
directorate. And advances in stagecraft, born of 
the experimental stage, are reflected equally on 
the operatic stage, within the compass of libretto 
and mechanical facilities. Thus in Berlin the 
“‘expressionistic” innovations in stage design of 
the last decade (from which the new theatre 
movement in America draws a large measure of 
inspiration) are no less vital for the Deutsches 
Opernhaus than they are for the Deutsches 
Theater. ‘‘Lohengrin” at the Volksoper is as 
startling to the unprepared imagination as “ Mas- 
semensch”’ at the Volksbuehne. 
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Modern stagecraft, exempli- 
ted by the work of Reinhardt 
and his assoctates, brings 
new spirit to operatic settings 


SINGLAIR DUMBROW 


Fortunately America has 
had a recent opportunity to 
witness a phase of Ger- 
many’s new methods in op- 
eratic stage design. When 
George Hartmann brought 
the German Opera Com- 
pany to New York, he brought with him a new 
creative principle, the principle of simplicity. And 
it was assuredly a simplified, economized Wagner 
that he offered at the Manhattan Opera House, 
with but little left of the ‘Bayreuth tradition.” 
Wagner’s elaborate stage instructions, aiming at 
a labored realism, had been set aside for a quick, 
symbolic imagination. Instead of the intricate 
arrangements of painted wings and plastic masses, 
designed to build for the spectator a visual 
reality, Hartmann sought with light and color and 
a few symbolic limes to impress an emotional 
reality. A pillar and arch sufficed for a palace. 
An open space, broken by a single precipitate line 
without beginning or end, built to the eye the awe 
of some god-haunted height. A Gothic window 
struck the keynote for an interior church scene. 

It is true that simplicity has not always been a 
principle with the German stage manager. It 
began in the poverty of the afterwar period as a 
tragic need. The mark and the theatrical produc- 
tion budget shrank simultaneously to piteous pro- 
portions. Realistic staging in anything like the 
old sense of the word was doomed. It remained 
only to find a cheaper substitute. And it was not 
long before the ingenious minds of the younger 
generation hit upon the expedient of the black- 
curtained cyclorama. Verily, they declared, if 
stage sets are costly and troublesome, why have 
them at all? It was an impregnable argument. 
But it had its perilous aspects. If then actors 
become costly and troublesome, shall they also 
be disposed of via the back door? And stage 
managers? Obviously a more moderate solution 
was desirable. And such a solution was found in 
simplicity. Simplicity which eliminated irrelevant 
detail to attain a higher emotional verity conso- 
nant with the mood and tempo of the dramatic 
theme. But a simplified stage design is not the 
only quality that the German music drama has 
absorbed from the experimental stage. Before the 
war the staging of an opera was effected without 
significant contact between the scenic designer 
and the stage director or régisseur. The former 
painted his sets from established models without 
serious reference to the activities of the régisseur. 
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SCHATZGRAEBER” 


’S OPERA “ 


KER 


SKETCH BY EMIL PIRCHAN FOR FRANZ SCHRE 


The King seeks advice from his Fool 


King. 


A ceremonial chamber in the Palace of the 


Scene of the Prologue 


1924 
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SKETCH BY EMIL PIRCHAN FOR FRANZ SCHREKER’S OPERA “‘SCHATZGRAEBER”™ 


The gallows scene from the second act. All detail bas been eliminated in order that the attention may 
be concentrated on the symbol of tragedy and foreboding—the gallows 
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SKETCH BY EMIL PIRCHAN FOR STRAUSS’ OPERA “JOSEFSLEGENDE’’ 


A symbolical representation of the Trials of Joseph 


As for the latter, it was not at all uncommon for 
that worthy to hold his final costume rehearsals 
on an unmounted stage and think no more about 
it. Such a thing is inconceivable in the better 
theatre now. That delectable juggling of the 
action and the mise en scéne to strike a prescribed 
rhythm, so dear to the modern drama, is the very 
basis of the new operatic staging. Music, word, 
gesture—all are measured to a single pattern. And 
out of the synchronization of the whole springs 
that rare power to fuse the world of the spectator 
into the world of the composition. 

Munich was first to apply the new decorative 
principles to the Wagnerian Ring. Its modifica- 
tion of the composer’s pompous stagecraft has 
inspired Gatti-Casazza to some well conceived 
eliminations in his newer presentations of “‘Die 
Walkure.” Fricka has left her goat carriage 
behind. And the cavortings of the Valkyries are 
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left to the mercies of the music, 
without visual projection on a 
black cloth. But it has re- 
mained for the Staatsoper in 
Berlin to bring to the new tech- 
nique the unrestrained rever- 
ence that it gave to the old; to 
make a simple, symbolic verity 
the touchstone of its producing 
machinery. In the Jast few 
years every opera in its reper- 
tory has been given a new frame 
and a new vesture, stylized 
within practicable limits to the 
tempo of the times. That is to 
say, the spiritual bias of each 
theme was sifted down to a pre- 
conceived convention or mode 
of approach to life. And in that 
mode or convention the work 
was recast. The approach to 
each problem was the same. To 
begin with, the director, in this 
case Dr. Franz Ludwig Hoerth, 
draws up for each scene initial 
plans, indicating to his stage 
designer what portion of the 
total stage area he may utilize 
for his sets. The latter amplifies 
these plans to show the nature, 
style and exact position of the 
pieces he proposes to mount. 
Whereupon the director, if he 
accepts without change his de- 
signer’s proposals, proceeds to 
plot on the area remaining in 
his jurisdiction the position and 
movements of chorus and actors for every im- 
portant stage of the action. At rehearsals the 
completed plan is rigorously tested, and a har- 
monious tempo of movement Is sought, in con- 
sonance with the tempo of the music. Light, color, 
costumes complete the production. 

Such a method places an inordinate responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the superior director. 
But it has overwhelming advantages. By its in- 
sistence on a coordinated scheme of movement It 
checks the egotistic singer. Be he Faust or Mephis- 
topheles he can not charge to the footlights at his 
own discretion, in defiance of lighting arrange- 
ments and dramatic symmetry. Emphasis Is 
placed upon gesture and movement as well as upon 
singing. And the choral groups are taught to 
transfer at least one eye from the baton of the 
conductor to the anguish of the heroine or the 
wiles of the villainous count. 
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“But,” you will say, “is the 
situation then radically different at 
our own Metropolitan Opera 
House?”’ The answer is yes, quite 
different. There, the leading singer, 
if he be popular enough, may disre- 
gard the instructions of the stage 
manager with impunity. If a level 
is raised at the rear of the stage for 
the procession of the saints, our hero 
will find occasion to pose upon it. 
If a window is set up at one end for 
the reveries of a Marguerita he is 
miserable unless he can be in the 
“picture.” We have no gift for en- 
semble art. Ours is a star psychol- 
ogy. And should our favorite tenor 
take it into his head to stride to the 
footlights and hold an intimate com- 
munion with the audience, who shall 
say him nay? Our singers are for 
the greater part notoriously devoid 
of acting ability. 

The Staatsoper, however, has no 
great singers to conceal its dramatic 
deficiencies. It was therefore in a 
sense compelled to seek compensa- 
tion in a higher level of artistic 
verity. It has, moreover, another 
advantage in harboring almost un- 
der its own roof its organic colleague, 
the Staatliches Schauspielhaus or 
State Theatre. This organization, 
under the directorship of Leopold 
Jessner, represents today the con- 
summation of modern stagecraft in 
Germany. Jessner is a matured 
disciple of Max Reinhardt, father of the stylized 
theatre and producer of “The Miracle” at the 
Century Theatre. And thereby hangs a tale. For 
Jessner’s chief stage architect and designer, Emil 
Pirchan, is also stage designer for the Staatsoper. 
And this shy little man is mainly responsible for 
the Staatsoper’s surrender to the principles of 
modern stage decoration. Emil Pirchan is known 
to American tourists largely for his Shakespeareian 
productions at the Schauspielhaus. But equally 
effective and more spectacular are his costumes 
and sets for Strauss’ “Josefslegende” and 
Schreker’s ‘“Schatzgraeber,” both annual musical 
events at the Staatsoper in Berlin. Particularly in 
his designs for the latter he has brought the stage 
of the spoken and musical drama close together. 
Franz Schreker, a comparatively young man, 
stands at the head of a school of composition in 
Austria and Germany which is moving away from 
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SKETCH BY EMIL PIRCHAN FOR STRAUSS’ OPERA “‘JOSEFSLEGENDE”’ 
The trials of Joseph 


the stern logicality and realism of Wagnerian 
opera to a frank illogicality and fantastic sym- 
bolism. His work is full of joyous bombast and 
pathetic probings into nothingness. And in 
““Schatzgraeber”’ he is declared by his followers 
to have added a masterpiece to the world’s oper- 
atic literature. The story, too, is perfectly fitted for 
symbolic treatment. Its major theme is rooted in 
those deep-buried, demoniac forces of nature which 
drive humanity through filth and crime in pursuit 
of some far-flung ideal. A mythical treasure, the 
“jewels of the queen,” gives supreme youth and 
beauty to its possessor. And in her passion to win 
this treasure, piece by piece, the beautiful Els, a 
Strindbergian figure, brings lover after lover to 
death. Until she meets Elis, in whom lives the 
power of deliverance through love to perfect 
spiritual beauty. The conflict between his spiritual 
offering and the tangible lure of the jewels leads 
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SKETCH BY WALTER REIMANN FOR “ PARSIFAL.”. 


the story to a tragic close in the death of Els. 
Two of the accompanying sketches are repro- 
duced from Mr. Pichan’s*‘Schatzgraeber”’ designs. 

The sketches from Strauss’ “‘Josefslegende”’ 
are by the same artist, but whether the artist be 
Pirchan or Urban is no longer a matter of im- 
portance. Evolution of stage design is no longer 
to be read in terms of individuals. It is a function 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


of the age. And as the spoken stage builds more 
and more surely the outlines of the stylized theatre 
in America, so will our operatic stage take on more 
slowly but no less surely the impress of its day. 
And it will be our very Herman Rosses and Lee 
Simonsons and Robert Edward Joneses and Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes, decorative arbiters of the theatre 
today, in whose hands the outlines will take shape. 
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BY MARIE LAURENCIN 


me GARDEN OF DREAie 


VERY time I see one of 
Marie Laurencin’s 
pictures I am brought 

back to my childhood and 
the hours when breathlessly 
I stood before the windows 
of a candy shop. The dis- 
play was tempting—yet instead of the multi- 
colored berlingots, dragees and sucres d’orge it was 
the pale colored fondants that held for me the 
strongest fascination. The palate craved for the 
numberless variety of chocolates but the final 
choice would always go to the fondants, and I 
used to play with the delicately colored bonbons 
before eating them. ... I play with these colors 
again as I look at Marie Laurencin’s pictures. 

I wonder if it was the fondants that Anne 
Marie Laurencin loved most. The spotted hues 
of her paintings belong to the same scale that 
tinted those bonbons. All that Marie Laurencin 
paints is like a fairy tale, a fairy tale for little girls 
alone—for everything about them is as disturbing, 
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Marie Laurencin peoples 

the strange world of her 

imagining with figures of 
eerle, exquisite beauty 
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inscrutable, perverse and 
candid as only the mysteri- 
ous souls of little girls can 
be. To the fairyland belong 
her creatures, enraptured 
and ethereal, like phantoms 
of youth and voluptuous- 
ness. To each pensive face are most disquieting 
eyes that dart and await; to each body, slender 
and transparent, are lovely limbs of milky white. 
Who are these goddesses and nymphs?... Every- 
thing is a secret with Marie Laurencin. 

For her exquisite oreads, dryads and sirens, 
Marie Laurencin has created an imaginative 
world of her own with flowers and plants that 
never grew anywhere. Petals and leaves are of 
blues and greens so tender that next to them her 
infinite variety of grays begins to live like positive 
colors. And all this is enfolded in an atmosphere 
as [uminous and unreal as Marie Laurencin alone 
can paint. Few artists have ever been so delicate 
and bold at the same time, or created an art at 
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“LE LAVANDOU’ 


once so ephemereal and important. Where does 
her art belong—to the epoch in which she lives, 
the era of Cubism, or to the Italian Primitives? 
Although Guillaume Apollinaire, André Salmon 
and Jean Cocteau crowned her first, she is more 
remote from Cubism than from any other school. 
With the Primitives she has in common two most 
precious qualities, candor and serenity. Serene is 
her art, and its rhythm is like a song from within. 
It has a measured cadence, and there lies the 
affinity between the pagan art of Marie Laurencin 
and the impassioned sermonizing of the Italian 
Primitives. 

Infatuated as we are with the importance of 
our epoch we take it too much for granted that a 
Marie Laurencin belongs to our time. Yet she 
may appear as baffling to the generations after us. 
To them she will probably seem a wisp of ether in 
the era of volumes and geometry. When she 
exhibited for the first time in 1907 at the Salon 
des Indépendants many felt the shock of this con- 
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BY MARIE LAURENCIN 


trast. “She is in bad company,” said the adver- 
saries of modern art. But rebellious youth claimed 
as Its own a talent fresh, original and unadulterated 
by any contact. Thus she stands among the 
modernists as impenetrable and distant as the 
fairies she paints. She would retain, however, the 
same amount of distinction in any other epoch. 
As hard as one might try to trace her master, one 
can but feel confronted with a personality that has 
eluded influence. And its substance is even more 
than elusive; it is impalpable. Painters, even 
more than critics, muse and wonder before her 
works, for the means she employs puzzle even the 
professional. Her coup de brosse skips details, but 
includes the essence of beauty. With an unbroken 
but pliant line she follows the exquisite curve 
from the feminine shoulder to the slender wrist 
with the narrow hand and long fingers. One feels 
that there might have been a volatilized ‘“Luc- 
Albert Moreau outline” to hold this coup de 
brosse, but not even the coldest modern analyst 
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“LES TROIS GRACES” 


would dare to pronounce the word synthése before 
such immaterial proofs. 

For once we can feel grateful for an art that 
defies all analysis and that entirely belongs to the 
imagination of an artist. If she leads us into her 
colorful and unreal dreamland it is only far 
enough to make us feel the existence of a very 
mysterious life that she alone shares with the 
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beings she creates. Assuredly the most fascinat- 
ing, the most precious attribute of this art is the 
secret of the artist herself. 

Because she is a woman, the names of these 
other great women painters, Berthe Morisot and 
Jeanne Marval, are often mentioned with hers. 
Yet she can not be linked with any other women 
painters except that she shares with them—and 
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“JEUNE FILLE A L’ARC”’ 


many masculine artists, for that matter—a char- 
acteristic trait. She paints her own image into her 
pictures. Her fairies are no other than Marie 
Laurencin. She has a long oval face, a high fore- 
head, hair that curls and eyes and lips shaped like 
those of Sarah Bernhardt when the latter was 
Marie Laurencin’s age—in her early thirties. Her 
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_ BY MARIE LAURENCIN 


general aspect is a curious mixture of quaintness 
that flavors of the Second Empire and of fierce 
radicalism that can be traced from the Butte via 
Barcelona and Munich. She could be a thousand 
times more charming or eccentric but she could 
never fascinate us as the things she paints—for 
these have never had their like. 
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ON THE MEANING OF “MING” 


‘HE TERM “Ming,” as 
applied to Chinese 
ceramics, has been 
sorely overworked of recent 
years, for until compara- 
tively lately small research 
had actually been made in 


this connection and there existed in consequence a 
tendency to ascribe to this important epoch (1368- 
1620) any such specimens of pottery or of porce- 


lain as refused to accom- 
modate themselves and 
their features under other 
and better defined head- 
ings. Scholarship has, 
however, now established 
the fact that a specific 
range and variety of styles 
and types can with accu- 
racy be assigned to the 
Ming epoch and it is the 
aim of this article briefly 
to indicate certain classes 
of Ming ware which come 
well within the scope of 
the average collector in- 
terested in the products of 
this era. I have been priv- 
ileged to select my exam- 
ples from the comprehen- 
sive collection of Messrs. 
Bluett, of London. 

The idea, prevalent 
until a fairly recent date, 
that Ming porcelain was 
for the most part crude 
and experimental and to 
be distinguished by its 
coarseness of style, owes 
its origin to a number of 
factors. First, few, if any, 
of the finer pieces produced 
by the imperial factories 
for the court and nobility 
ever left the Celestial Em- 
pire, export being strictly 
limited to examples made 
of a heavy, solid type to 
withstand the exigencies 
of travel. Again, it must 
be remembered that it is 
always the more delicate 
examples which perish 
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Recent research enables the 
collector to tdentify, with 
reasonable certainty, the 
ceramics of this dynasty 
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ABOVE: STONEWARE JAR WITH DESIGNS OF 
PEONIES OUTLINED BY FILLETS OF CLAY 
HEIGHT 6% INCHES 





GARDEN SEAT, THE UPPER AND LOWER BANDS 
DARK BLUE WITH BOSSES OF TURQUOISE 


while the less fragile sur- 
vive, to convey, it may be, 
a misleading idea of the 
whole. And, perhaps most 
important of all, it must be 
borne in mind that it would 
be altogether erroneous to 


imagine that the Ming porcelain most freely ex- 
ported to other countries covers by any means the 
entire range of production. Among the polychrome 


pieces intended for export 
the collector will discover 
that for the most part a 
certain stability, both of 
decoration, form and qual- 
ity, prevails. Plates and 
beakers, covered jars, tea 
vessels and vases display, 
as a rule, designs carried 
out in enamels of green, 
yellow and aubergine with 
rouge de fer (a brownish- 
red) over a blue under- 
glaze. Floral themes and 
naturalistic representa- 
tions of birds on branches, 
deer and other animals, 
are common; so also are 
processions of figures, 
scenes of a social nature 
dealing with incidents of 
everyday intercourse. The 
thickness of the ware 
makes it extremely tough 
and durable. 

But with the specimens 
prepared either for the 
members or officials of the 
imperial house, or for the 
people themselves, we find 
in a number of directions 
a noticeable increase of 
delicacy. The pieces are 
smaller in size with thin- 
ner walls. Their form as- 
sumes a greater variety, 
while the subjects selected 
for the decoration tend to 
the religious and the sym- 
bolic. The symbolism va- 
ries naturally in accord- 
ance with the fashionable 
faith of the day; for 
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example, Taoist emblems will be found to prevail 
in the Ming porcelain produced under Chia-Ch’ing, 
a devout Taoist who occupied the throne from 
1522-1567. As regards colors, the same range is 
manifest as among the export pieces, although the 
fashion in which these are arranged has its own 
peculiarities. This poly- 
chrome decoration forms 
one of the distinguishing 
features of the Ming pe- 
riod, It is often referred 
to, rather misleadingly, as 
“five-color”’ decoration, 
because roughly, this fig- 
ure covers the tints most 
usually employed, namely, 
green, yellow, aubergine, 
rouge de fer and blue. 

As early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, we read 
of the export to England 
of Ming Celadon, the 
thick, soft, grey-green of 
whose glaze made as strong 
an appeal to the taste of 
the Virgin Queen as it did 
to that of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Celadon was the first Ming ware to 
reach Europe and so great was the appreciation 
accorded to it that other types of the pottery of 
this period soon followed in its train. 

Comparisons of the late Sung pottery with the 
early Ming shows plainly how the potters sought, 
on their recovery from the Mongol tyranny, to 


WINE-JAR, DECORATION DEPICTING SHOU LAO AND HSIEN 
HEIGHT II INCHES 
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“POTICHE’”’ SHAPED JAR, DECORATED IN UNDER- 
GLAZE MOHAMMEDAN BLUE, CHIA-CH’ING PERIOD 
HEIGHT I2 INCHES 


recapture the arts which had languished under the 
Yuan oppression. The national spirit, rapidly 
strengthening under the more stable conditions 
of the new dynasty, expressed itself in a freer and 
more spontaneous type of art, in which the tradi- 
tions of earlier days once more asserted themselves. 
From 1368 onwards one Is 
able to trace under the 
imperial egis a Iogical and 
constant evolution. Di- 
rectly based on the Sung 
tradition was the Ming 
stoneware produced at the 
T’zu-Chou factories, which 
still continued their activ- 
ities in the southern corner 
of Chihli in spite of the 
adverse conditions that 
obtained there during the 
early years of the four- 
teenth century. Thence 
emanated a large class of 
typical Ming, in which, 
under Persian influence, 
glazes of deep aubergine 
and turquoise blue pre- 
dominated. The interest- 
ing stoneware jar shown herewith, though prob- 
ably not actually produced at T’zu-Chou, shows 
unmistakable sings of having been inspired in 
style by the work prevalent there. The ground is 
of deepest turquoise, while its design is of peonies, 
outlined in fillets of clay in white, aubergine and 
yellow glazes. These features are indicative of the 


JARDINIERE, DECORATED WITH THE FIVE-CLAWED DRAGON 
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LEFT: GOURD SHAPED VASE, CHIA CH’ ING PERIOD, HEIGHT 734 INCHES. CENTRE: WINE-JAR IN FORM OF TWO DUCKS 
HEIGHT 5% INCHES. RIGHT: INCENSE-BURNER WITH ELEPHANT HEAD HANDLES. HEIGHT 4 INCHES 


close intercourse between China and Persia 
brought about by the great commercial activity 
existing between these two nations during the 
reign of Hsuan-te and even more particularly 
during that of Cheng-te (1506-1522). 

The garden-seat in 
barrel form is typical 
of a later stage of de- 
velopment and_ both 
in design and treat- 
ment is characteristic 
of a large class of pro- 
ductions proper to the 
late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. 
Garden seats of this 
type abound at this 
period; they are made 
stout and tough to 
withstand weight and 
are either formed from 
a coarse, brownish me- 
dium, discernible at 
the base where the 
glaze has not been ap- 
plied, or from a whit- 
ish clay of finer quality. Their interior is usually 
covered with a glaze of green or yellow and their 
decoration may take the form of open-work, of 
Taoist symbols or of flora and fauna. 

In view of the cult which has been made of 
Chinese ‘‘ blue-and-white”’ porcelain in other coun- 
tries, the comparatively small value placed upon 
it in the land of its origin is distinctly curious. It 
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TORTOISE-SHAPED INCENSE-BURNER. LENGTH 8 INCHES 


existed primarily for every-day use among the 
people, and large quantities were produced for 
domestic and household utility. The seventeenth 
century witnessed a greatly increased output from 
the potteries in consequence of the extensive trade 
which developed with 
Holland. The ‘‘pot- 
iche” shaped jar of 
the Chia-Ch’ing pe- 
riod with its design of 
storks and fir-trees is 
decorated in the fa- 
mous Mohammedan 
blue which owes its 
name to the fact that 
the cobalt used in its 
preparation was drawn 
from Persia and other 
countries where the 
faith of Mohammed 
prevailed. This blue 
is so deep that fre- 
quently it approaches 
purple. Its most bril- 
liant examples belong 
to the period men- 
tioned. The jardiniére marked with the Chia- 
Ch’ing date and decorated with the imperial five- 
clawed dragon surrounded by flames is another 
splendid example of this category. 

A precursor of the famille verte of the Kang-hsi 
period is the polychrome porcelain often referred 
to as “‘five-color,” of which examples are given in 
the wine-jar, incense-burner and covered jar, of 
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PAIR OF RIDGE TILES, PROBABLY OF THE MING PERIOD 
HEIGHT 17 INCHES 


which the latter is a typical example of late Ming 
porcelain made for export. The high-shouldered, 
wide-mouthed wine-jar bears a Taoist decoration 
in which appears the god of longevity giving 
audience to his followers, a frequent theme in 
Ming ornament. The incense burner in the form 
of a tortoise (a hybrid beast who, to judge by his 
features, must have had blood relations among 
the Ky-lin!) provides an instance of the frequent 
use of the fantastic and grotesque in connection 
with pieces serving this purpose. Beast forms, 
imaginatively presented, appear frequently among 
incense-burners, altar ornaments and sacrificial 
vessels, the handles in particular affecting strange 
forms that are often reminiscent of our own 
medieval gargoyles and carvings. As an example, 
the elephant heads which form the handles of the 
smaller incense-burner illustrated here are typical. 
In this piece the decoration of the body is carried 
out in relief on a ground of deep blue. The duck- 
shaped vessel is for wine and was probably used 
during religious observances; its 
decoration is in underglaze blue 
and colored enamels. In the 
gourd-shaped vase, shown in the 
same illustration, the formal flo- 
ral design is carried out on a 
green ground. It bears the mark 
of the Chia-Ch’ing period. 
Another large class of stone- 
ware, usually described as Ming, 
takes the form of architectural 
ornaments, such as ridge tiles and 
finials, in which a considerable 
variety of design is to be found. 
These are most frequently in the 
shape of horsemen, grotesque 
human figures and mythological 


PORCELAIN STATUETTE OF KUAN-YIN, IN 
FU-KIEN WHITE 
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animals. Our illustration shows a typical pair of 
ridge tiles in the forms of demons. 
A description of Ming wares would indeed be 





JAR AND COVER. A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE MING PORCELAIN 
MADE FOR EXPORT 


incomplete without mention of that peculiarly 
exquisite cream-white porcelain made at Te-hua 
in the province of Fu-Kien, and commonly known 
as blanc-de-chine. Though ex- 
perts may claim to assign dates 
and dynasties to individual spec- 
imens it is actually a matter of 
the purest conjecture to deter- 
~mine which pieces belong to the 
Ming and which to the Ch’ing 
period. The nature of the Fu- 
Kien clay, proved one peculiarly 
adaptable to modeling, and the 
goddess Kuan-yin was a favorite 
subject with the Fu-Kien potters. 
The figure illustrated herewith is 
a very fine specimen of this type, 
and the collector of Ming might 
well specialize in Fu-Kien pre- 
sentments of Kuan-yin. 


Illustrations by courtesy of Messrs. Bluett er Sons, 
London, England 
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“MAX “BOHM, American “Master 


LTHOUGH the death of 
Max Bohm, in the 
fullness of his career, 

which occurred in Province- 
town in September last has 
deprived the world of a 
great personality, a fine and 
cultivated mind and one of America’s most capable 
artists, his work still lives, a credit to the country 
that is proud to claim him. And that it will 
endure, and take its place with that of other 
American masters, is a conclusion adhered to by 
his fellow artists and students of art, for it has the 
quality to make it per- 
manent—it was the 
simple expression of a 
great and gifted soul. 
In his art as in his 
character, he stood 
alone; everything he 
painted had an indi- 
vidual style and dig- 
nity. He imitated no 
one, nor can he be 
imitated; he could not 
have copied his pic- 
tures himself, for each 
represented a unique 
emotion. He knew the 
fundamentals of his 
art so well that he 
could afford to ignore 
the hamperings of 
technicalities and al- 
low his imagination 
and emotions free play. 

In studying the art 
of the men whose work 
has lived throughout 
the ages, searching for 
the qualities that have 
given it perpetual interest, the one attribute that 
invariably stands out beyond all others is the fact 
that the artist had a great idea to express, an 
emotion which he transmitted to canvas with 
truth and conviction, enabled to do so through 
long years of patient study. And, looking deeply 
into the art of Max Bohm the student will find that 
his abilities followed the same profound channels. 

Max Bohm was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1868. He was one of the few artists who always 
made his living by his art. From boyhood he 
earned money through his drawings and painting. 
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A painter whose life and 
work was, and will continue 
to be. an inspiration to high 
and achievement 
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MAX BOHM (1868-1923) 


In his childhood he made 
pictures of boats, water and 
animals; at the age of eleven 
he was seriously studying at 
the Cleveland Art School 
and at sixteen was making 
a fair income by designing 
for a lithograph house. At nineteen he went to 
Europe accompanied by an aunt, also an artist, 
and studied for some years at the Louvre and at 
the Académie Julien. Then he began to teach and 
students came to him from all over the globe— 
from Japan, Hungary, Italy, Portugal and 
America. He was 
about twenty-seven 
when he made his first 
notable artistic suc- 
cess; his picture “En 
Mer” was given a 
place of honor in the 
Paris Salon and cre- 
ated a sensation. 
Everyone was talking 
about the young 
American genius who 
had won immediate 
recognition. “En 
Mer” later traveled 
about the world; it 
was shown in England, 
at San Francisco, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland, 
and everywhere re- 
ceived a prize or 
medal. After that 
every painting he sent 
to the Salon was ac- 
cepted and given 
prominence. The year 
he exhibited “The 
Family” and “Happy 
Hours” it was necessary for the authorities to 
place railings about the pictures to keep the 
crowds who thronged about them from injuring 
them. “The Family” was bought by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg Museum. Al- 
though he gave the greater part of his time to 
painting, he did not lose sight of the fact that his 
physical being must also be developed for he 
believed that it was knowledge of various phases 
of life that made a well rounded character and so 
produced the best art. He became a sailor, for a 
time, on coasting vessels in European and 
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In the Luxembourg 


He also learned to hunt and 


became adept at that sport. Yet with all he knew 
about nature he was not a realistic painter; his 
viewpoint was too broad and his vision too astute 


to copy mechanically the themes 
that mterested him. His man- 
ner was to go out alone, not 
even carrying a sketch box, but 
spending hours in the study of 
light and shadow, color and 
form, then go back to his studio 
and paint the idea that had 
caught him, and with unfailing 
memory transmit to canvas the 
things in Nature that were nec- 
essary to express his inspiration, 
never thinking of the photo- 
graphic reality. Nor did he per- 
mit himself to be a ‘‘slave to 
technique.” He wanted no hesi- 
tation, or thinking of petty ac- 
cessories. He believed in emo- 
tional painting only and declared 
once that “if a man did not have 
a sincere urge to paint a great 
thought there was no honest use 
in trying to ‘carry on’ by the 
mere exercise of paint and 
brushes.” Nothing ever induced 
him to paint what might happen 
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“SEA BABIES” 


BY MAX BOHM 


to be the “‘fashion”’ in art; he 
considered such weakness mere 
shallowness. And the heights 
to which he rose prove his con- 
tention that all good art is 
“creative force and_ personal 
expression,”’ the only firm foun- 
dation upon which permanent 
recognition can be built. 

Like his life, clean and sim- 
ple, his art reflected his charac- 
ter. He had a fixed purpose 
regarding his work and he never 
swerved from the _ instinctive 
reverence he held for what ap- 
pealed to him as beautiful in 
spirit. That he knew how to 
simplify was one of his greatest 
assets, and that he was able to 
keep the spirit, the inspiration 
and the emotions of his ideals 
plainly before his audience with- 
out betraying any effort was a 
noteworthy accomplishment. 
Full of the joy of life, having a 
fine sense of humor, a ready 


laugh and keen interest in everything that gave 
out happmess, he loved to paint the spirit of 
Spring, and he portrayed that season in various 
ways, always employing figures to express his 
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“CROSSING THE BAR” 


thoughts. A recent painting in this vein Is a com- 
position of a mother and babe, nude, in an out-of- 
door setting. The mother holds her child on her 
knee while he gleefully watches the play of water 
at their feet. In the distance is a group of young 
people, dimly seen, whose joyful actions add to 
the pleasure of the scene, and throughout the work 
the spiritual significance is strongly emphasized. 

His decorations for the music room of Mrs. 
Mary Longyear’s beautiful home in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, are said to be among the finest 
murals in this country. Four large panels compose 
the series; figures are again employed to express 
various forms of music and nothing that was ever 
painted more truly conveyed the purpose of its 
creator. When these panels, with several other of 
his finest paintings which are in Mrs. Longyear’s 
collection, are shown publicly, they will be a reve- 
lation to art lovers as evidence of the talents of 
Max Bohm as a mural painter. 

Max Bohm’s origin was German; he was a 
descendant of the von Bohms of aristocratic 
lineage, associates of the German nobility. His 
grandfather was a prominent judge as well as a 
writer and poet; a friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
and his text books are used to this day in German 
schools and colleges. Nevertheless he resigned a 
lucrative practice and high position for political 
reasons, bringing his sons to America when they 
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BY MAX BOHM 


were children that they might not be “compelled 
to sacrifice their lives for a king.’’ He saw that 
his sons grew up with proper respect and loyalty 
to American ideals and customs, and they in turn 
educated their children in like fashion. Max 
Bohm’s father became a successful lumber mer- 
chant and another son became a justice of the 
Supreme Court in Cleveland where the first Bohm 
had settled. Max Bohm was first of all a staunch 
American, a firm believer in the ideals of his 
country and a forceful influence in the advance- 
ment of her art. His long years in Europe where 
he had studied political, social and artistic con- 
ditions, made him the more loyal to the land 
which he ever declared to be the best on earth. A 
friend of some of the most noted men and women 
of England and France, of members of the French 
Cabinet, Léon Bourgeois, Puvis de Chavannes, 
whom he considered the greatest decorator France 
had ever produced, Gauguin and other famous 
artists, he was in a position to judge. He affirmed 
many times that America would save the world 
for art and declared that the best pictures of the 
present time were painted here; that we had no 
need of European approbation, for “Europe,” he 
said, ‘“‘has gone into a decline while America is 
rising all the time.’’ He said that our art schools 
were the best, our teachers the most sympatheti- 
cally intelligent and the alertness of mind of our 
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“THE BEACH’ In the Metropolitan Museum of Art BY MAX BOHM 


artists a strong asset in the making of great us; to recognize and give credit to that which is 
painters. He did not consider it necessary for us _ best in the thought of this nation, without asking 
“‘to harken back to what or taking the opinions of 
has been in art,” and Eu- foreigners as a criterion.” 
rope, he found when he In 1917 he bought a 
visited there two years ago delightful home in Bronx- 
to paint portraits, was ville and a summer resi- 
leaning on America for art dence at Provincetown. It 
as well as for material was there that he was 
necessities. Speaking his happiest and where he 
mind regarding America painted many of his best 
just a few days before he pictures. He was a full 
died, he said: “‘What we Academician, a member 
in America must have and of the Salmagundi Club, 
develop is confidence in the National Arts Club, 
our own opinions, our own the Painters and Sculptors 
point of view, our own Gallery Association and 
manners of thinking; to other art societies, in all 
build on our own founda- of which he had hosts of 
tions such things as we friends, for he was a most 
love because they are our lovable man, generous, big 
own very own and have hearted and great minded, 
been originated, thought yet simple and sincere 
out and grown up among despite his many gifts. 


“PORTRAIT” BY MAX BOHM 
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A Painter Who Became a Potter 


HOSE who know H. 

Varnum Poor person- 

ally are convinced that 
there is no one like him, 
while even those whose sole 
contact with him is through 
his pottery or his paintings 
are not long in recognizing his endowment of an 
unusual creativeness. It has become a glaring 
convention to attribute to all artists a modest 
aversion to publicity—even with the facts to the 
contrary—so that when a man appears who really 
possesses this rare quality the statement of It is 
received with a sizable grain of salt. Yet in writing 
about Mr. Poor this 
assertion must be 
made, for his disre- 
gard for “‘critics”’ and 
“articles” is one of his 
most pronounced 
characteristics. He 
not only refuses to 
talk about himself, his 
work, his ideas, but he 
even looks upon his 
interviewer with a pro- 
found dislike which 
extends to all those 
who “write,” and the 
best he has to offer 
such a one is a kindly 
tolerance which takes 
the form of a patient 
but pained silence. 

H. Varnum Poor 
is an unusual artist 
because of the extent 
of his capabilities beyond the field of his two main 
interests—painting and ceramics. He has built 
for himself a home near Haverstraw, about thirty- 
five miles from the city of New York, on the west 
bank of the Hudson. This home he has literally 
built, from the digging of the foundation to the 
laying of the slate for the roof. He hauled huge 
blocks of stone for. the walls, cut them himself, 
and of them he also made his fireplace. He felled 
the trees and adzed the beams for the structure 
and he established a water system of his own 
devising. He also made his own furniture and 
carved much of it although the lines in the main 
are massive and simple. He used his own pottery 
for the doorknobs, making them rather large, and 
enriching them with conventional designs similar 
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H.Varnum Poor applies the 

expertence he gained at the 

easel in the decoration of 
his ceramic wares 
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to those on his plates. He 
also hangs an _ occasional 
tile on the outside of the 
house, where its warm color 
and smooth texture provide 
a refreshing contrast to the 
stone. Incidentally, he has 
also made large tiles of which six or more fit 
together in a definite pattern to be set in the out- 
side wall of a house or in a garden wall. Some of 
them have interesting possibilities as wall foun- 
tains. And he has done an overmantel decoration 
for a house which the actor, Rollo Peters, has 
recently built in the vicinity of Haverstraw. 
This makes use of a 
landscape design de- 
veloped in the rich 
colors of underglaze 
painting, and set in a 
border with a conven- 
tionalized pattern. 
The kilns, one large 
and one small, in 
which Mr. Poor has 
been making his ex- 
periments in pottery, 
he set up himself; the 
clay for his wares Is 
mainly the native red- 
dish variety although 
he has lately been im- 
porting some white. 
He constructed his 
own potter’s wheel, 
and it is said that cer- 
tain elements of a 
Ford car were assim- 
uated in the process, which is a rare contribution 
for the twentieth century to make to a machine 
which is as old as the pyramids. However there 
is not a doubt but what his inventiveness would 
have overcome the lack of the Ford ingredients, 
so the credit belongs entirely to Mr. Poor after all. 
Some of the most interesting products which have 
recently found their way out of his kilns are the 
tiles which he made for the new home of E. 
Weyhe’s book store and art gallery in New York. 
The facade, which is of a pinkish stucco, is set 
with a kind of checker-board pattern of red, blue 
and yellow tiles which affords a lively relief from 
the sombre survivals of the dark ages of New York 
architecture which hedge it in. However, the 
largest part of this potter’s output has so far been 
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devoted to household use and for this purpose he 
makes plates, such as those shown here, and a 
variety of bowls, pitchers, vases, cups and other 
objects. Several specimens of these were pur- 


of the spirit of today than that of our many con- 
temporary potters—fine as their work is—who are 
devoted to the tradition of the past, emulating the 
white of old Italian majolica, or reviving the 





“HEAD OF A WOMAN” 


chased a year or so ago by the Metropolitan 
Museum. The pitchers, cups and bowls are gen- 
erally undecorated except for their rich glazes of 
aubergine, apple green, cobalt blue or a pearly 
white. His plates usually bear a pattern of figures, 
plant or animal motives or conventional designs. 
In this decorating he approaches his work from 
an unusual angle—that of the artist turned crafts- 
man. He is not a potter who first mastered the 
technique of the craft and then cast about him for 
some type of ornament which he gradually ac- 
quired skill in using. Mr. Poor reversed the 
process, being a draughtsman and painter of 
experience long accustomed to the problems of 
space-filling before he took up the technical diffi- 
culties of pottery making. He simply adapted his 
art to his new craft. His work is therefore entirely 
individual and it seems a more adequate expression 
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PLATE BY H. VARNUM POOR 


Persian and Egyptian blues, and striving after the 
high fire glazes of the Chinese. It is true that one 
sometimes finds some old piece of Italian majolica 
or one of the very early Dutch tiles—there is a 
sixteenth century. piece in the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam which comes to mind—which in their 
freedom of treatment and vitality of design affirm 
a certain kinship with Poor’s work. But they are 
as indicative of their day as his are of modern 
times and this is the great and lasting value of 
each. His designs have their source in the so-called 
“modern” art, a phase in which Mr. Poor sees 
great possibilities for decoration. He advanced 
the following argument for it in a little pamphlet 
which explained his work in connection with his 
exhibition at the Montross Galleries in New York 
a little over a year ago: 

“The forms and simplifications of modern 
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painting are largely drawn from the forms and 
simplifications arrived at in other less suave mate- 
rials than paint and canvas. The sharp color divi- 
sions of mosaics, the severe simplifications of early 


in modern painting, and for the same reason—to 
keep clear the essential point of view, which is 
judgment of relations in color and form. Under- 
glaze decoration, on a white clay slip over a coarse 





““WOMAN AND DOGS” 


wood and stone carvings, have greatly influenced 
modern painters. Distortions, so disconcerting in 
an easel picture, have a sense of rightness when 
arrived at through the demands of proper space 
fillmg in decorative art. I believe that the natural 
development of modern art lies in a closer applica- 
tion to things more related to everyday usage. In 
this direction the artist escapes the devitalizing 
isolation of the studio and finds in the appropriate 
materials those inherent limitations and demands 
which give a sense of necessity and fitness to the 
completed form. 

“Making clay into decorated pottery com- 
pletes a cycle, a beginning and end, form and 
enrichment controlled by the artist. The method 
of the pottery shown in this exhibition, known as 
under-glaze decoration, is very simple. It allows 
the same subordination of technique that is shown 
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pottery body, is the method of the old Persians, 
simple technically, yet bothersome and requiring 
a skill i manipulation which has made it long 
discarded in modern factory practice. The white 
slip is applied over the ware and fired. The deco- 
ration is then carried out on this ground in various 
metallic oxides which develop their color only 
when fused with the clear over-glaze. The work 
must be sure and swift as it can not be changed 
on the porous ground. The piece is completed in 
a second firing. The intense white heat at which 
this is carried out, while restricting the range of 
colors, imparts the depth and rich brilliance char- 
acteristic of this ceramic method.” 

The manner in which he has utilized his own 
style in the realm of painting in the decoration 
of pottery is illustrated here in the plates which 
have figure subjects. That which shows the stand- 
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DECORATED PLATE 


ing figure of a nude woman justifies his observa- 
tion that “distortions, so disconcerting in an easel 
picture, have a sense of rightness when arrived at 
through the demands of proper space filling in 
decorative art.’ Unfortunately the reproduction 
makes the shadows appear much denser than they 
really are but they do not obscure the beautiful 
way in which the figure is placed on a circular 
surface which is slightly depressed at the center. 
The curving horizon line and the converging lines 
of the drapery and the 
left leg are an adjust- 
ment to this depres- 
sion. The curving un- 
broken line which 
sweeps from the right 
elbow to the head and 
only breaks slightly to 
follow down the arm 
clasping the bent leg 
is finely adapted to a 
circular space. After 
studying the plate a 
little one appreciates 
his use of the sharp 
lines of the drapery to 
make the final connec- 
tion, for it not only 
performs this satisfac- 
torily but its straight 
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BY H. VARNUM POOR 





lines offer a variety from the 
curves of the figure. The head 
of a woman Is also successful as 
the handling of a design in a 
circle and the two nude figures 
as well, while the feminine archer 
with her dogs, a Diana perhaps, 
presents a pattern of which the 
elements are seemingly loosely 
connected, but is all the more 
subtle on that account. 
The only fault which can 
possibly be found with Mr. 
Poor’s work ts that there is so 
little of it, comparatively, al- 
though he spends a great amount 
of time at his kiln. This must 
always be the case with the in- 
dividual artist, who is not en- 
gaged in “quantity production”’ 
and who makes no two pieces 
exactly alike. Of course the 
very limitations that surround 
him are the reasons for the fine 
_ quality of his wares. If he were 

to supervise a factory devoted 
to the reproduction of the types which he has so 
far created the results would be disastrous. The 
place of the worker who pursues his craft alone is 
appreciated even in these days of machinery and 
if a greater number of artists who are filling our 
art galleries to overflowing with examples of paint- 
ing and sculpture would also make some applica- 
tion of their knowledge to objects of daily use the 
mediocre environments in which so many of us 
live might be transformed. Mr. Poor’s own house 
is an excellent example 
of what may be done 
in this direction. Al- 
most everything which 
it contains is the prod- 
uct of his own hands. 
The few things which 
are not of his own 
making are the pro- 
ductions of other 
skilled craftsmen. 
Another point to be 
considered is that art- 
ists who followed his 
example might find a 
readier market than 
is generally accorded 
the fine arts. 
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Photograph by courtesy of the 
Montross Gallery 
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FURNITURE of Historie TYPES 


V. The Elizabethan and Jacobean Styles 


1TH the Gothic style 
in architecture and 
furniture at its full 
strength and popularity in 
the northern countries in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, it is not surprising 
that so complete an antithesis as the classical 
mode should have considerably more difficulty in 
establishing itself on their soil that in Italy where, 
firstly, it was almost 
indigenous, and 
where, secondly, the 
Gothic spirit had 
never been thor- 
oughly absorbed. 
And so we find in 
England a sort of 
transitional mode 
which had its own 
independent follow- 
ing and is known as the Tudor style. It is the first 
cousin of Perpendicular Gothic but it has char- 
acteristics which distinguish it, such as the flat, 
wide arch—the Tudor arch—which is to be seen 
everywhere in the Colleges of Oxford, and which 
we see later, modified, and culminating in a very 
flat angle, in the typical Elizabethan fireplace 
opening. But, it is not to be thought that such an 
enlightened monarch as Henry VIII, even though 
his mind was much occupied with quite modern 
ideas on the divorce 
question, could let so 
universal a movement 
as the Renaissance 
pass him by without 
at least some of its 
dust lighting upon 
him. And his personal 
rivalry with Francis I 
of France was much 
too keen to allow him 
to concede without a 
struggle first place in 
art to the protector of Leonardo and Andrea del 
Sarto, even though Bluff King Hal had to accept 
second place in the arts of chivalry to the hero of 
Marignan, knighted by the great Bayard himself. 
Nevertheless, Francis got the pick of the basket 
among the Italian masters of the Renaissance 
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ELIZABETHAN REFECTORY TABLE WITH THE STRETCHERS 
ON THE GROUND AND THE CHARACTERISTIC ‘‘CUP-AND- 
COVER” MOTIVE OF EARLY EXAMPLES 


while Henry had to be con- 
tent with minor men, such 
as John of Padua, Pistac- 
chio and Palladio and these 
men with Holbein who lived 
in England from 1526 to 
1543 and brought with him 
German and Flemish Renaissance ideas, created 
the style later developed into the Elizabethan. 

As pointed out in my earlier articles, furni- 
ture styles are very sus- 
ceptible to a number of 
social conditions, espe- 
cially those of religion 
and costume. Now 
Henry VIII, who cast 
off his allegiance to 
Rome and declared 
himself the Defender of 
the Faith, thereby pre- 
paring the ground for 
the Reformation, was 
torn between two con- 
flicting sentiments, a 
desire to abolish the 
Gothic mode because it 
had come to symbolize 
the Catholic Church, which for the time being 
the fickle monarch abominated, and a fear of 
giving the right of way to the Italian Renais- 
sance because it was precisely the protégé of the 
very Popes with whom 
he was at loggerheads. 
And so the Tudor 
style combined the 
two by approximating 
the round arches of 
the Renaissance with- 
out completely effac- 
ing the Gothic spirit, 
and by borrowing from 
France such typical 
details as the low re- 
lief portrait medallions 
in a circle, of which I wrote in the last issue as 
being a distinctive feature’ of the Francis | 
mode. It was at this time also that the linen- 
fold panel ornament came to England from 
Flanders and was used in many pieces of furniture 
in conjunction with pure Renaissance panels 





PORTCULLIS MOTIVE USED IN 
ELIZABETHAN DECORATION 
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designed in the Italian spirit by the artists whom 
the king had brought to England. 

But as the Tudor dynasty drew to its close 
with Elizabeth, the last of the line, the 
Renaissance feeling grew too strong for 
the moribund Gothic and took possession 
of all England, which reveled for a while 
in an age of decorative carving only 
equaled since its time by Thomas Chip- 
pendale at his best. And when we con- 
sider that the fine carving of the best 
Elizabethan cabinet work was executed 
in such a coarse-fibred wood as oak, 
instead of the finer walnut of the Italians 
and the French, we wonder at the beauty 
of the English workmanship at the same 
time understanding why it is always on 
more conventional patterns than the wood 
sculpture of the southern craftsmen and the 
Frenchmen of the schools of Hugues Sambin 
and Jacques du Cerceau. We find in Elizabethan 
furniture, in fact in any English furniture, prac- 
tically no figure carving, its place being 
taken by classical or sometimes her- 
aldic decorative motives, whereas in 
France and Italy these patterns were, 
so to speak, only the first steps of a 
child, who developed into a sculptor in 
wood upon reaching maturity. The 
cause of this difference lies probably in 
the fact that there were no English 
sculptors of significance at the time and 
therefore there was no school in Eng- 
land at which carvers of figures in wood 
could have learned greater skill in their trade. 

An authority on English furniture has di- 
vided it into three main “ages”? with a sub- 
division in the Jast one: the age of oak, through 
the Middle Ages up to the Resto- 
ration of Charles II in 1660, when 
walnut which up till then had 
been a semi-precious wood in 
England became the fashion; the 
age of walnut which lasted from 
1660 to 1745; and third the age of 
mahogany and satinwood begin- 
ning in 1745 when Chippendale 
swung the fancy of the élite to 
mahogany. About 1780 satin- 
wood became fashionable in the hands of Sheraton 
and sometimes of Heppelwhite. Thus the subject 
of this paper is almost entirely oak furniture, 
though that of the reign of Charles II and James 
II was mostly of walnut. 

Now the Elizabethan style, with its Renais- 
sance detail and elaborate carving had none 
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DEBASED ‘‘CUP- 
AND-COVER”’ 





FINIAL, ELIZABETHAN 
WAINSCOT CHAIR 





JACOBEAN PANEL, EARLY SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


of the grace and beauty of proportion of either 
the Italian or the French products. It was 
clumsy in form, generally speaking, short or 
low and stocky, while its characteristic 
ornaments were heavy and bore no rela- 
tion to their structural functions. It was 
a period of carving for carving’s sake, a 
sign of artistic decadence, in which Eliza- 
bethan furniture betrays the very slight 
hold the true Renaissance feeling ever 
gained on the English mind. The typical 
feature of Elizabethan pieces is the great 
bulbous legs, elaborately carved, gener- 
ally with strongly detached gadroons, and 
a groove running ’round near the top of 
the bulb, from which this ornament has 
become known as the “cup and cover”’ 
motive. This bulbous support is used 
everywhere, as a single table-leg, or one of a pair 
running down the centre of a trestle table, or at 
the corners of a draw table or a long refectory 
table connected by heavy stretchers set on the 
ground, or as tester supports on the 
four-poster bedsteads of the period, or 
as “caryatids” at the corners of a 
court cupboard, upholding the cornice 
and frieze of the architectural super- 
structure. This feature, the cup-and- 
cover, Is a very precious indicator of 
date in such pieces as comprise it in 
their decorative scheme, and at the 
same time it will serve to illustrate an 
important point in the dating of nearly 
all furniture. At first the bulbous or- 
nament appeared in the reign of Henry VIII 
as a smooth round ball in the middle of the 
table leg and was called a ‘‘melon-bulb.”’ Then 
as carving became better and also the fashion, 

. someone, in all probability by 
accident, discovered the effect of 
a cover to a cup that a gouged 
groove near the top would give, 
and from that the idea took root 
and for a time was distinctly a 
““portrait”’ of a covered goblet. 
Or it may be that the idea orig- 
inated from the chalices of Italian 
workmanship which abounded in 
England at the time. Then as 
time went on, and copyists succeeded each 
other, each later one lost sight more and more 
of the meaning of the ornament he was carving 
till it lost its character as shown in the small 
illustration of a bulbous leg, and in the Jacobean 
form thereof where it has become purely an 
ornament without resemblance to anything in 
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particular. We have already seen, in the first 
article of this series, how the linen-fold orna- 
ment grew further and further away from a 
semblance to the form it had originally repre- 
sented until its charac- 
ter had been lost. And 
throughout the whole 
field of art we find the 
same phenomenon, due 
always to the same rea- 
son, viz.: that the copy- 
ist works like a machine 
reproducing simply 
what his eyes see, with- 
out seeking for the sig- 
nificance of the various 
forms. The acanthus 
leaf lost its meaning -in 
the rococo period in 
France, the Este spread- : 
eagle, in its convention- WS SS . ma 
alized form became un- | aS AY N 
recognizable in the lat- 
ter part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and even 
the semi-sacred Ju-i sceptre head of longevity 
in Chinese art was distorted almost out of 
recognition in some of the later porcelains of 
the reigns of Chien Lung and Tao Kuang. The 
bulbous leg suffered a steady decline until it 
became a shapeless mass with some slight strap 
carving upon it and about 1620 died out alto- 
gether and gave place to the uninterestingly 
plain turned leg. This support did not last long 
and soon was superseded by spirally-turned legs 
while the arms of Cromwellian chairs 
were treated in the same manner. Then 
came the Indian twist, then the scroll 
leg, first turned straight to the front, then, 
an incipient cabriole leg, cornerwise. 
But before going into these points 
let us return a moment to Elizabethan 
ornament. The low squat arch with 
stocky pilasters and with a vase of 
flowers—a Persian motive passed to us 
by Italy—and a row or series of rows of 
lozenges in a squeezed chequer board 
pattern, inlaid in bog oak and holly are 
as typical of true Elizabethan furniture 
as the bulbous support. The Tudor 
Rose and the Portcullis were two other 
favorite motives. Also in large pieces, 
as court cupboards and four-poster beds, 
the classical entablature of architecture 
is almost invariably reproduced. When 
I say large pieces I refer to pieces other 
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HANDSOMELY CARVED ELIZABETHAN COURT. CUPBOARD 
Note the ‘cup and cover” and Renaissance details 


than chairs and tables. But court and press- 
cupboards were both very small, much more so 
than their architectural, imposing lines make 
them look in an illustration. Few of them are 
more than five feet in 
height. A press-cup- 
board can be distin- 
guished from a court 
cupboard by the former 
being closed with doors 
in both the upper and 
the lower sections 
whereas the latter was 
open below, as _ iillus- 
trated here. Hence the 
name, for court in this 
case does not signify 
that it had anything to 
do with St. James’ or 
some other palace, but 
was simply the French 
word court, for “‘short.” 
It was shorter than the 
press-cupboard. 

With the death of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1603, James VI of Scotland 
ascended the throne of England under the title 
of James I of England, thus forming the third 
and last political union of the separate countries 
of the British Isles. Wales was the second 
country to become united to England, during 
the Gothic period in the thirteenth century. 
For a few years there was but little change in 
furniture design as far as contour went, but in 
the decoration the Italianate flowing motives of 


TWO EARLY TYPES OF WAINSCOT CHAIRS. THE ONE ON THE LEFT DATES 
ABOUT 1625, WHILE THAT ON THE RIGHT IS OF ABOUT 1605-1610 
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Elizabethan carving yielded to those rugged, 
somewhat crude patterns which more nearly 


of the two back uprights. In the purest Eliza- 
bethan wainscot chair the cresting lies between 


expressed the sturdy, independent character of the uprights, as finials, as in the detail of the 


the seventeenth century 
Englishman than the 
more fanciful designs 
imported from southern 
Europe. The principal 
motives employed in 
the Jacobean period 
proper were the rows of 
half-circles, the egg- 
and-dart pattern, the 
guilloche, a rosette, aris- 
ing out of the Tudor 
Rose, and numerous 
combinations of a sort 
of long, narrow “S,” 
arranged in pairs, or by 
fours. 

Now during Eliza- 
bethan times, another 
chair came into fashion 








and replaced the Varan- 
gian ‘“‘thrown”’ chairs 
described in our first article, and the Gothic 
stall-chair, of which it is undoubtedly a child. 
This was the wainscot chair which is Just as 
popular today for paneled dining rooms as it 
was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and was so called from the type of 
paneling that served as a back. The 
name “‘wainscot’”’ is derived from 
the Dutch words wagen and scbot, 
meaning a carriage and a panel, re- 
spectively. Wagenschot as a term 
was used in the old bills of lading of 
lumber cargoes imported in Dutch 
vessels for a particularly fine quality 
of oak suitable for delicate coach- 
work. The name became corrupted 
in the wharfside counting-houses to 
weynscot, originally pronounced 
winescot, but gradually “wainscot” was evolved. 
Now all early chairs in the north of Europe had 
full panel backs, on account of the ill-fitting 
doors and the resulting draughtiness of the 
living-halls, and the wainscot chair retained its 
vogue right up to the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century. Here again we have a 
very interesting example of evolution in design 
and the importance of being able to “read” it 
in studying art forms. We have seen that the 
Elizabethan style was the English form of the 
Italian Renaissance. Now one of the features 
of the Italian chair is its finials, at the summit 
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TABLE SHOWING ORIENTAL TWIST POPULAR AFTER 1660 


EARLY EXAMPLE 

OF THE TWIST OR 

SPIRAL TURNING 
DATED CIRCA 


wainscot chair shown on 
page 140. Very shortly, 
however, the decay of . 
the original meaning set 
in, and a cresting com- 
posed of two flat “S” 
scrolls of Flemish origin, 
and joined in such a 
way as to form a flat 
pediment, cut off these 
finials and lay right 
across the two uprights, 
as in the left hand chair 
of the pair shown to- 
gether. The evolution 
continued and presently 
the pediment or cresting 
extended far beyond the 
outside edge of the up- 
rights. And as this left 
an ugly angle on the 
outside it was filled by 
ornamental pieces running down the sides. 
These were called backets or ear-pieces, and as 
will be understood from the above indicate a 
late date. The wainscot chair illustrated here 
is dated in the upper panel, 1662. In nearly all 
of these chairs and, in fact, in all furniture, the 
evolution of the design is corroborated in point 
of date by other features. As chairs in early 
days were, as stated in the first 
article, more of a throne than a seat 
for comfort, the dignity of the occu- 
pant was the controlling factor in 
its design. Therefore the arms were 
either straight or slightly curved, 
but always horizontal or nearly so. 
But with the passing of the years, comfort 
began to claim its share in the plan and the 
arms began to. slope downwards, more and 
more. Again the position of the stretcher is 
worthy of notice in fixing the relative and even 
the exact date of many chairs. In the earliest 
days of the Tudor regime and the first Stuart 
monarch, James I, “‘who never said a foolish 
thing, and never did a wise one,” the floors were 
deeply ‘bedded down” with straw, and as that 
material is very warm for the feet, the stretcher 
was either touching the ground or very close to 
it. In the reign of the more refined and highly 
artistic Charles I, whose collection of drawings 
by the old masters was one of the finest ever 
assembled, and is now mostly in the Louvre, 
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Persian rugs became very popular, and in less 
wealthy houses rush-mats replaced the dirty, 
loose straw. The draughts then had freer reign 
and the feet were raised off the ground. The 
Elizabethan chair i- 
lustrated here is’ an 
exception. In the 
same reign the hand- 
somely carved Caro- 
lean chairs had a 
stretcher placed very 
high in front in order 
that not even the heel 
of the great bon riding 
boots of the day could 
be set up it, in detri- 
ment to the fine, deli- 
cate carving. 

Another type of 
chair which came in 
later in the Jacobean 
period was the Derby- 
shire chair of which 
one Is illustrated here. 
It is clearly of Italian origin, and the use of the 
crescent points more precisely to Venice, for 
that port was the great connecting link “’twixt 
East and West” during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The drop in the crescent rep- 
resented the star in the “Star and Crescent” 
of the Turkish emblem. The split 
spindles attached to the uprights 
are very characteristic of Jacobean 
pieces from 1650 onwards. This 
chair is fairly late Jacobean, about 
1650-1660, as the high turned front 
stretcher shows. The scroll finials 
terminating the uprights also show 
Italian inspiration. Many of these 
chairs have arcades of turned pillars 
instead of the crescent, traverses, or 
flat bars, and such chairs are nearer 
to their pure Italian origin. 

With the Commonwealth, chairs 
became more numerous, for the old 
distinction between nobles and bour- 
geois falling temporarily into abey- 
ance under the mock democratic 
rule of the Lord Protector (!), all 
were allowed to use chairs, instead of the great 
alone. Cromwellian chairs in their breadth and 
stockiness again reflect those pale days of un- 
adorned buff jerkins, great leather boots, cropped 
heads and plumeless hats, which certain so- 
called reformers are trying so hard to restore 
As Miss Candee says, in her 
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JACOBEAN GATE LEG TABLE, THE TURNED LEGS WITH 
SQUARE TOPS AND BASES FIX THE DATE AS ABOUT 1610 
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DERBYSHIRE CHAIR WHICH 


SHOWS THE 
INFLUENCE 


book on Jacobean furniture, it would be hard 
to imagine a Dean Hook or a Cromwell or an 
Ironside seated upon a dainty chair of Sheraton 
but the so-called Cromwellian 
chair, 
back, its heavily- 
carved spiral legs, its 
low arms and high 
upholstered 
either in plain leather 
or in dark crimson 
velvet and a fringe 
(this latter type used 
by the ladies) un- 
doubtedly suited the 
manners and customs 
of the day. There is a 
very close resemblance 
between the Cromwel- 
lian chair and that of 
Louis XIII of France, 
and also a type of 
Italian chair, but a 
close inspection will 
generally tell which is which. Firstly, the 
English chairs are of oak as a rule, while the 
others are walnut. Then the full length figures 
in contemporary court costume which served as 
supports for the chair-arms in Louis XIII and 
Charles I, died out in England in 1640, for they 
were contrary to all Roundhead 
ideals. Again needlework is usual 
on English chairs and verdure tapes- 
tries on French ones. Italian chairs 
of this type have a pair of closely 
set bobbin-turned stretchers in front. 

But the Protectorate or Com- 
monwealth only lasted eleven years, 
from 1649 to 1660, when the people 
of England went mad with joy at 
the restoration of the monarchy 
under the gay Charles II. The 
repression of the Puritan period 
only served to heighten the desire 
of nobles and people alike for luxury 
and amusement—wherein the pres- 
ent-day reformers might read a 
lesson—and the carving which had 
been the glory of early Jacobean 
furniture came back again, after a temporary 
lapse into mediocrity, though this time in an 
entirely different form. The straight lines of 
early Jacobean pieces and their plain geometric 
patterns gave place to curves, and elaborate 
carvings of flowers, swags as they were called, 
and fruits in baskets and garlands, while twisted 


or Heppelwhite, 


with its low 
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seat, 
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uprights, scroll legs, cane backs and seats, the 
frameworks of both of which were often incised, 
low carving and cherub heads made Carolean 


chairs the most charmingly elaborate among the 
many styles of old English furniture. The Oriental 
twist which became so popular after the Restora- 
tion and which must not be confused with the 


spiral turning of Charles 
I and Cromwell and 
Louis XIII in France, 
came to England with 
the Portuguese queen of 
Charles II, Catherine of 
Braganza, who brought 
Bombay to the English 
crown as part of her 
dowry. The difference 
between the machine- 
turned spiral and the 
hand-cut effect will be 
seen clearly from our 
two illustrations. 

In regard to the 
shape of the chairs, the 
earlier models had no 
rake at all. The back 
uprights were perfectly 
vertical and in one line 
from the ground to the 
top of the panel, as be- 
fitted a seat of dignity, 
but towards the end of 
James II’s reign the 
back sloped slightly 
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RESTORATION OR CARO- 
LEAN WALNUT CHAIR, 
DATING BETWEEN 1660 
AND 1665 
Note the numerous 
crowns by which joy at 
the return of the Mon- 
archy after the Puritan 
regime was expressed 
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backward. Tables of the Jacobean period went 
through as many changes as chairs, but one form, 
differently decorated in each change of style, has 


A TYPICAL CROM- 
WELLIAN CHAIR OF 
THE TYPE KNOWN AS 
‘“‘FARTHINGALE’” 
CHAIRS WHEN ARM= 
LESS. THESE CHAIRS 
WERE ALMOST AL- 
WAYS UPHOLSTERED 
IN NEEDLEWORK OR 
VELVET 


kept its popularity up to the present day. I refer 
to the useful gate-leg table, with one or two swing- 
ing legs, more or less gate-like, to support the 
folding leaves. A very early gate-leg table had the 


characteristic bulb- 
turned legs and other 
typical carvings of the 
very commencement of 
the Stuart or Jacobean 
period. In this early 
specimen, dating from 
about 1610, the leaf 
folds upwards and lies 
on the top of the other 
half, whereas in later 
pieces it swings down- 
ward, and when folded 
hangs alongside the legs. 
This latter table has 
two leaves and gate- 
legs, carved in a square 
design of unknown ori- 
gin which became fairly 


- popular in the early 


Anglo-Dutch period. 
The styles of this period 
being influenced very 
greatly bya Frenchman, 
Daniel Marot, our next 
article willl deal with 


the Louis XIV style. 
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“THE LAGOON” (1921) 








BY MARY LOCKE BREWER 


The Art of ‘Marvy Locke Brewer 


T 1s A truism that can not 

be too often repeated in 

the world of art that one 
style of painting is suc- 
ceeded by another and 
greatly differing style just 
as surely as one day succeeds another. The his- 
tory of painting throughout the ages is that of a 
succession of revolutions and reactions. It Is 
merely a matter of psychology. A style, still in 
the heyday of its fashion, begins to pall upon a 
few artists of the younger generation; they cast 
about and begin to express themselves in a manner 
as different from the prevailing vogue as they can 
find. The world of art is opposed to them; conse- 
quently they form a circle, or party, if you wish, 
and by combining their efforts compel the world’s 
attention, even though that attention be hostile. 
Then certain of the cognoscenti, after seeing the 
new, begin to find that the old style is palling on 
them, too. They form a party of revolt in the 
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Her brilliancy attained, 
formerly through Pointill- 
ism,now by means of pure 
color applied in flat masses 


ranks of the connoisseurs, 
just as the artists a little 
before had formed a party 
of revolt in the ranks of the 
painters. Constantly rein- 
forced, they continue the 
fight until the new becomes the vogue, and the old 
takes its place in the history of art—not dis- 
credited, but as a recognized phase that has pro- 
duced its masters and contributed its share. 

It is easier for the public to change its attitude 
and to accept new styles in art than it is for 
painters. This may readily be understood, for the 
method of the artist becomes a part of him, and 
the older he is the more tenacious he becomes in 
clinging to it; hence the bitterness that is too often 
felt by painters of an established school against 
those who have dared to do things in a different 
way. Seldom is it that a painter who has passed 
the prime of life changes his style. Such a thing 
becomes unthinkable to him, and if force of cir- 
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“THE SEINE BOAT” (1922) 


cumstances drives him to it, as occasionally has 
happened, the spectacle more often than not 
becomes pitiful. Fragonard, who achieved the 
pinnacle of fame (it later became immortality) 
under the ancien regime, was a tragic figure when, 
in a world turned upside down, he tried to eke out 
a living painting in the classic style of David to 
please the Revolution. But with the young it is 
the natural thing, the “‘pro- 
gressive” thing, to which 
youth is ever keyed. Evo- 
lution then works, not with 
units, but within the unit. 

An instance of this is the 
art of Mary Locke Brewer, 
who turned, within the span 
of just two years, from Im- 
pressionism in its most ad- 
vanced form, in which at- 
mosphere meant everything, 
to a style diametrically op- 
posite, in which objects, ex- 
pressed in flat masses, be- 
came the mode to express 
beauty. The evolution of 
her art from the most pro- 
nounced Impressionism to 
a modified form of Post- 
Impressionism is most in- 
teresting. The pictures re- 
produced here, all painted 
within two years of one 
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“HIGH AND DRY” (1922) 


another, show just what 
happened within the brain 
of Miss Brewer. Nothing 
at all happened within her 
heart, because she expressed 
in the first of them precisely 
the same message of beauty ° 
that she proclaims in the 

latest canvases that have 

come from her easel; it is 

the form alone that has 

changed, not the spirit. It 

might even be hard to say 

whether her older impres- 

sionist pictures are less, or 

more, pleasing than her new 

ones. It depends upon the 

beholder’s own vision. 

In the case of Miss- 
Brewer, within a small 
space of time, one is able to 
observe intimately the very 
trend that has been taking 
place over a longer period 
of years among artists generally—the turning 
from “‘atmosphere”’ to “form.” She took up the 
study of art in Rome, in the winter of 1911, under 
Signor Tanni, and laid the foundation of her 
Impressionism. She now displays a little picture 
called ‘‘The Ilex Tree,’’ painted in 1912, the sub- 
ject being the monarch of the Borghese Gardens, 
which is done in the style of pure Pointillism, that 
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“THE SUN DIAL’ (1923) 


extreme flower of Impressionism in which the 
object is indicated with little dabs of color so 
juxtaposed as to produce at a distance a shimmer- 
ing effect of atmosphere. This was the method of 
Signac and Sidaner, and it was later developed by 
Miss Brewer until it became the facile means of 
her expression. She studied later in Paris under 
those present-day masters of Impressionism, Henri 
Martin and Ernest Laurent. During the war she 
painted at St. Ives, Cornwall, and at Salso Mag- 
giore, Italy. In 1921 she was producing in this 
pointillist manner such delightful subjects as “The 
Lagoon,” which reveals a corner of Jackson Park, 
Chicago, with the stately bulk of the Fine Arts 
Palace casting a reflection on the water in a way 
that would have delighted Sidaner. 

At this time Impressionism began to pall on 
Miss Brewer and she began to turn away from it. 
Her evolution took place at Provincetown. Evo- 
lution is a word that is used advisedly, because the 
change in her style was gradual. There was no 
sudden desertion of pointillist dabs for Post- 
Impressionist flat surfaces. In ‘‘The Seine Boat,” 
painted early in the summer of 1922, one is able 
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BY MARY LOCKE BREWER 


to make out distinctly the little dashes of broken 
color that give a scintillating atmosphere, but at 
the same time one can observe an objectivity not 
seen in ““The Lagoon’’—a disposition to speak in 
terms of surface and form. This has definitely 
attained ascendency in “High and Dry,” painted 
late in the summer of the same year. In this work 
there is hardly a trace of Pointillism. The earlier 
style disappears absolutely from ‘‘The Sun Dial,” 
which is a product of last summer. This work 
is “modern” in every sense. Miss Brewer was 
never influenced directly by the work of Cézanne, 
but one can not suppress the thought while stand- 
ing in front of this canvas, that it never could have 
been painted had not the father of Post-Impres- 
sionism raised the banner of revolt. 

Coming through Impressionism Miss Brewer 
has avoided certain deadening characteristics of 
the academic, and has attained brilliancy, first in 
the use of broken color and then in pure pigment 
applied in masses. Many of her Impressionist 
works are beautiful in the extreme, full of poetry 
and mood, and her new pictures have a decorative 
value that has already won them high esteem. 
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ART and OTHER THINGS 


HE TROUBLE with art begins with a capital 

letter. Let me explain. I have been re- 

reading, on the occasion of Alfred Stieglitz’s 
third exhibition of photographs at the Anderson 
Galleries, the issue of Manuscripts which is de- 
voted to the question of photography. And here I 
take leave to anticipate two notes of interrogation. 
Manuscripts, for those who have not yet made its 
acquaintance, is a now-and-then publication put 
out (I avoid the word “‘edited”’ by design) by 
Alfred Stieglitz, and paid for by the contributors. 
Its purpose is to provide artists and writers with 
a vehicle which will present their views unim- 
proved by the editorial scissors and paste-pot. 
The question of photography (or should we rather 
say of photographers?) discussed in Number Four 
is: Can a photograph have the significance of art? 

A typical twentieth century discussion, as you 
will see. And you will see too, I hope, why I say 
that the trouble with art begins with a capital 
letter. In another place I have written of art as 
a hoodoo, standing behind the painter at his easel, 
telling him what he may put in and what he shall 
leave out; above all, how he shall see. It is the 
same hoodoo that bends over his pillow at night 
and whispers: ‘‘Are you an artist? Or merely an 
illustrator?” till the poor man can not sleep for 
puzzling the question. 

How did a word get such power? Att—it is 
more than half an exclamation, as we are moved 
to cry bravo when the coloratura has ended her 
aria, or as we are moved to silence at the end of a 
Bach choral. At best it is a concept, of value to 
the critic and historian of the arts; to the artist, 
qua artist, of none. The artist is concerned with 
making things. Yet, exclamation or concept, the 
word has power, power even to impel and direct 
action. There must be something in its sound or 
appearance. Poetry, as contrasted with “mere 
verse,” has it to a lesser degree. Music and litera- 
ture, thank God, not at all. Yet, if words have 
meaning, to say that a thing is literature means 
every whit as much as to say that it is art. Critics 
use the word daily and no harm done. Does 
Dreiser, or Cabell, or Sherwood Anderson, or Sin- 
clair Lewis ever stop to wonder whether he is 
writing literature or merely stories? They would 
smile at the thought. They write as well as they 
know how, and let it go at that. Time will judge. 
In any case the odds are always ten thousand to 
one against survival and wise men don’t bet 
against such odds. 

The artist is concerned with making things, a 
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thing on canvas, a thing in stone, a thing on paper. 
The question is not, Can stone be art or paper be 
art? but, What is the nature of stone, what is the 
nature of paper? And above all what is the nature ° 
of the tool, what is the nature of the camera? 

No one knows that better than Alfred Stieglitz 
and it might well be his boast that, as Hutchins 
writes in this number of MSS., he ‘‘was inter- 
ested neither in art nor artists . . . didn’t care 
whether photography was art or not... . He was 
interested in persons and in their release in expres- 
sion.” Thus far Stieglitz the artist, for these per- 
sons, as we shall see, were his raw material. 
Stieglitz the preacher was interested even more 
vitally in craftsmanship, in respect for and under- 
standing of the medium. In the first place he saw, - 
and was the first to proclaim, that the photograph 
was no poor relation to the picture, was in fact no 
relation at all. AII so-called artistic effects, from 
the furthest limit in the hand-colored abortions 
once so dear to the semi-genteel to the sfumato or 
smoke screen variety that is still “‘good taste” on 
Fifth Avenue, stood thus condemned as prosti- 
tuting the craft of photography. The machine, 
camera, he said, sees things thus and so. To tam- 
per with its vision, or attempt to beautify the 
record which it makes in accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion in painting, etching, mezzotint or 
lithography, is to stultify it. In the limitations of 
the machine lies also its strength, in its essential 
difference from any other medium its value. And 
he might have added that the reason why a 
daguerreotype still stands on its feet, still gives 
pleasure, while an artistic photograph is an un- 
bearable eyesore after a few weeks, is just that 
the maker of the daguerreotype was forced to 
respect his medium. The later photographer, 
ashamed of his medium, used his greater control 
over it to abuse it. 

But the achievements of Stieglitz are not to be 
explained by his respect for the medium. There 
is also his understanding of it to be considered. 
The camera sees everything that is put before it. 
In the instant that the shutter is open, every 
detail within the range of the camera’s vision, 
provided the light be evenly distributed, is re- 
corded. The result is a document, interesting or 
not as the subject, presented in outline, flat, with- 
out light and shade, has interest. But as nothing 
in nature has any life so seen, the value of the 
document will be purely scientific, and the role of 
the camera man a purely scientific role. In order 
to render life the camera man, since the camera 
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will record accurately everything that is put 
before it, must work on the subject itself. He 
must eliminate all that is not pertinent, provide 
by his play of light the accents which convey the 
impression of life. If he can not regulate that 
light, as in the case of outdoor subjects, he must 
wait until the sun stands in exactly that portion 
of the sky so that its rays, exactly of the needed 
strength, will knit together his composition. 
Above all, as we shall see Jater, he must be able 
to see with the eye of the camera. It follows then 
that the best subject for the camera is the one 
which is most susceptible to regulation by the 
camera man, in the case of Stieglitz the human 
body. “The work of Stieglitz,” writes Waldo 
Frank in this same issue of MSS., ‘‘is more than 
half upon his subject. .. By talk, atmosphere, 
suggestion and the momentum of a personal rela- 
tionship, Stieglitz lifts the features and body of 
his subject into a unitary design which his plate 
records.” One might go further. Indeed, no one 
who has seen that amazing gallery of portraits, 
which Mr. Bourgeois has aptly called the new 
Comédie Humaine, can resist the thought that the 
psychologist in Stieglitz is even stronger than the 
artist. He has a genius for making people reveal 
themselves. His sitters are, as often as not, at 
once public prosecutor, jury and judge. Stieglitz, 
at the camera, plays the part of executioner. 

The moment then that Stieglitz leaves the 
human body for an inanimate subject, as a still 
life, a landscape, or, his Iatest and furthest ven- 
ture, a cloud composition, he cuts out his greatest 
gift, his psychological insight, his power over 
people. Relinquishing voluntarily control over 
his subject, he is forced to rely on his only other 
trump card, that of waiting until the subject 
presents itself in the guise he desires. At the same 
time the problem of camera sight grows more and 
more complex. At least one-half of our seeing is 
knowing. The eye sees what the brain knows to 
be there. Not only does it not see everything that 
Is, strictly speaking, visible, but it imagines to the 
point of actually seeing things invisible which the 
brain knows to be structurally or otherwise neces- 
sary. Finally it distorts elements, giving each its 
relative importance, as conceived by the brain. 
An instantaneous process of elimination, addition 
and distortion is thus inherent in the power of 
seeing, a process which the photographer must be 
able, as instantaneously, to reverse. 

In the case of the human body this reversal is, 
partially at least, conceivable. However widely 
one body may differ from another, the elements 
remain the same. Differentiation arises through 
changed proportion, or, more subtly, through 
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change of emphasis. Knowledge, therefore, of 
what the camera actually saw in past experiments 
may help towards an accurate prediction of what 
it will see this time. With the number of compo- 
sitional elements Iimited, and these elements 
familiar through long study, a divorce between 
brain and eye, which is what camera sight Is, 
becomes possible. The same is true of the still life 
since here the elements can be arbitrarily limited 
and arbitrarily disposed. They can not, however, 
be composed, since this is a purely mental process. 
The brain perceives relationships which the eye 
of the camera will not see. In painting this rela- 
tionship is conveyed through distortion, either 
Imnear, or through play of light. In photography 
it must be conveyed through light and texture. 
Line can at best be a fingerpost, since line as 
expression is purely an artistic convention, having 
no place in nature. With the landscape the ele- 
ments become so numerous and so little suscep- 
tible of intensive study that the problem becomes 
almost hopeless. A city scene, skyscrapers, rail- 
road yards, these are still possible, for at least the 
main structure is stable, has an individual exist- 
ence, can be isolated and analyzed. But a hillside 
is composed of a million elements, not one of 
which can be isolated or indeed has any existence 
apart from the light that plays on it, and this 
changes every moment. If the painter is able to 
render that hillside it is by virtue of his power of 
synthesis. Deciding upon his main focal plane, 
he makes all others subordinate to it. But this 
very power the photographer must reject. 

And finally clouds. . . . I shall not soon forget 
my amazement when, some months ago, Stieglitz 
showed me the series of cloud pictures to the 
making of which he devoted Iast summer. They 
were, it goes without saying, superior to anything 
that I had ever seen or dreamed was possible. I 
had not believed that such rendering of values, 
whites, greys, blues, stormy black shot with 
orange, and the deep blue beyond, was possible 
to the camera. And, listening to Stieglitz, I tried 
to read into these studies something of what, 
according to his own confession, he had wished to 
express. It was hopeless. The more I looked, the 
more I admired, the more persistent rang the 
question, Why, Why, Why? . . . What perverse 
impulse drives an artist of Stieglitz’s calibre to 
spend a precious year making—with consummate 
mastery—valueless documents? It seemed little 
short of tragic. 

And then I thought of MSS. and its chal- 
lenge: ‘“Can a photograph have the significance 
of art?” So the old hoodoo has gotten Stieglitz 
at last. Stieglitz who cared nothing for art or 
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artists. Stieglitz, admittedly the greatest force in 
modern still photography, wants the label ART 
tacked on to his prints. The rebel longs at last 
for respectability. It is the old story of William 
Shakespeare, Gentleman, all over again. 

What does it matter, Stieglitz? The camera Is 
a medium, like any other. All that matters is to 
control that medium. Put it this way: The painter 
composes his picture in his brain. Between the 
moment that the thing is visualized complete in 
the brain and its transference onto canvas time 
has elapsed. That time is the painter’s margin of 
imperfection. The photographer watches the pic- 
ture compose before his eyes. In the second before 
he opens the shutter, the brain, no longer to be 
held in check, achieves the final necessary syn- 
thesis. That second is the photographer’s margin 
of imperfection. 

“You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” And along some fine day will come a man 
who knows nothing of Alfred Stieglitz, and 
cares less, and he will look at the print and will 
look at the picture and seeing one, no matter 
which, will exclaim “Art,” and seeing the other, 
yawn. Well... ? 


Meanwhile the issue of MSS. is a profoundly 
interesting document, for in it such writers as 
Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, Gilbert Can- 
nan and Carl Sandburg; musicians—Ernest Bloch 
and Leo Ornstein; sculptors—Alfeo Faggi and 
Gaston Lachaise; painters—Benton, Bluemner, 
Demuth, Dove, Duchamp, Marin, Miller, Of, 
O’ Keeffe and Sheeler attempt to define what they 
conceive to be the nature of art. Here are one or 
two snatches: 

Carl Zigrosser: ““One might define a work of 
art as something that wears well; it has been en- 
dowed, as it were, with a life of its own.” 

Carl Sandburg: “. .. murmur and writhe with 
the elusive quality of life... .” 

Leon Stein: “Nothing more is necessary to 
constitute something a work of art, in the limited 
and habitual sense of the word, than that we 
should have a feeling of stability in the contem- 
plation of it.” 

Gaston Lachaise: “‘Art is the inexact. Inexact 
by unlimited variations. A reaction to the exact 
in which races or individuals personalize them- 
selves... . Where amplification begins, there be- 
gins also the creation of art—good or bad.” 

Kenneth Hayes Miller: ““The evocation of 
form arises in the sensory intuition of substance, 
weight and motion. It is founded in the body’s 
knowledge of itself.” 

J. B. Kerfoot: “Great works... all show that 
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their creators were possessed by a passionate love 
of three things: (1) The outer reality that inspired 
them. (2) The inner reality thus brought into 
being. (3) The plastic material itself in which they 
sought to express the second in terms of the first.”’ 

Ernest Bloch: ‘‘. . . imperious necessity. .. .” 


Incidentally, no one discussed the esthetic of 
the moving picture, undoubtedly the finest me- 
dium invented in modern times. Here one can set 
over against imperfect control the whole realm of 
movement, now for the first time conquered. 


The Weir Memorial Exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum is, as are all comprehensive exhi- 
bitions, something of a surprise. One is not dis- 
appointed. Nor is one delighted. One is sur- 
prised. It is different from what one had ex- 
pected. In the first place, the characteristic Werr - 
landscape, with its delicate pattern of shadow on 
grass, Is not present in large quantities. Nor are 
the ladies all as Iadylike as might have been 
expected. On the contrary Weir’s trouble would 
seem to have been that he was willing, like Jurgen, 
to try everything once. Indeed he was not averse 
to employing in the same picture two mutually 
exclusive techniques. Thus in the canvas entitled 
“In the Sun” (1899) he draws every hair on a 
little girl’s head with meticulous accuracy and 
then proceeds to paint the dress in the broadest 
fashion. The result is, to say the least, queer. 
Even at the end of his life we find him painting 
nocturnes @ la Whistler and in the “Portrait of 
Col. H. C. Weir” (1910-19) the hands bear the 
unmistakeable Bellows copyright. 

What saved the day for Weir was the discovery 
of the Iong thin brushstroke, slightly reminiscent 
of Pissarro, though exaggerated in length, laid on 
in parallel lines. It appears first in a canvas dated 
’93 (?), but he does not appear to have realized 
its value, not only as a hallmark, but also as a 
medium for rendering his somewhat feminine 
universe, until the beginning of the century. 
With its aid he occasionally achieved landscapes 
like the fine “Back Lots” (1910-19) and, to a 
lesser degree, ‘‘Upland Pasture” (1905), which 
have a sense of spaciousness and swing. But the 
medium, too freely used, is haying its revenge. 
Drawing was not, latterly, Weir’s strong point, 
yet he boldly cast outline overboard, relying for 
his structure on subtle gradations of tone. Now 
his color is going back on him and a picture like 
““Nassau—Bahamas”’ (1914) is already formless. 
Even “Back Lots”’ is spoiled by a later over- 
painting at the centre of the composition, which 
has turned a horrible slate blue, quite out of key. 
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Incidentally, the tenacity with which Weir ad- 
hered to his landscape medium, once he had dis- 
covered it, is astonishing. Sky, sunlight and 
shadow could be matched in a dozen pictures with 
greater accuracy than a shopper could snatch a 
colored silk from the same roll. 


Of the earlier canvases I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Duncan Phillips owns one of the finest, 
“The Alsatian Girl” (1890-99). The line of the 
shoulder is very beautifully seen, and the whole 
bust, apart from some uncertainty in the modeling 
of the breasts, realized in the round. The head I 
found too personal. Another good canvas, though 
uneven, is ‘““The Donkey Ride” (1899). If one 
could forget the donkeys—the second seems to 
have been forgotten and been put in as an after- 
thought—and the rather fussy lIandscape, the 
result would be wholly admirable. “‘Baby Cora’”’ 
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has good points, too. The lusty baby is especially 
good. But I confess that the canvas which gave 
me most pleasure in the whole exhibition was the 
“Portrait of a Child,” painted in 1887, when Weir 
was either a student in Paris or had just returned 
thence. It was a prize picture evidently and like 
most prize pictures neither new nor startling. 
But I have yet to find a Weir figure that stands 
so solidly on its feet, arms that are so round and 
firm, hands strong to grasp and hold and a head so 
impersonal and full of dignity. 


And now I am going to make an experiment. 
Here is a portrait. I will not say whom it is by, 
nor whom it is of. It is by an American painter. 
What do you think of it? Does it interest you? 
Does it hold you? Do you know any American 
portrait painter capable of painting a head so full 
of power? 
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MODEL of H.M.o. GORONATION 


NE BY ONE and some- 

times by twos and 

threes, or even In a 
still more numerous group, 
as in the case of the Cuck- 
field collection, England is 
losing many of her famous 
ship models to amateur collectors in the United 
States. Much stress has been Jaid in recent years 
on the acquisition by Americans of great British 
paintings and books from distinguished British 
libraries. But through the regrettable anomaly in 
our national thought that we pay little attention 
to the sea and ships, in spite of the wealth and 
fame accruing to us from both, small notice has 
been given in print to the coming to our shores of 
these English ship models. This anomaly is easily 
understood if we perceive our limitations regarding 


VIEW FROM THE SIDE OF THE MODEL OF H.M.S. CORONATION 


Superb example of the finest 

pertod of English ship model 

building follows tts sister 
ships to America 
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the recognition of economics 
in relation to social as well 
as political history. If this — 
recognition were more gen- 
eral, particularly in the 
weighing of what Is “news,” 
it might be seen that in 
these English ship models we had the representa- 
tions, of the sources of the fortunes that enabled 
many Britons to assemble great art collections 
and great libraries, of Britain’s great sea-carrying 
trade, and of Britain’s security on the sea. 

Ship model building, as studied through old 
models, is a fascinating and recondite art. It will 
require none of this, however, for anyone to appre- 
ciate the grace, the beauty of the ship itself, and 
the application of the carver’s and gilder’s crafts 
to the latest one of these models to reach the 


Courtesy of Charles of London 
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United States, that of H.M.S. Coronation, 
on exhibition in the New York gallery of 
Charles of London. To place the warship 
historically it must be mentioned that she 
was built at Portsmouth in 1685 by Isaac 
Betts, she was of 1366 tons, carried ninety 
guns, and was the flagship of Sir Ralph 
Deleval who commanded the rear division 
of the combined British and Dutch fleet 
which was defeated by the French under 
Tourville in the battle of Beachy Head, 
fought June 30, 1690. The Coronation ended 
her career in 1691 when she was wrecked 
near Plymouth. The model, which is now in 
America, was formerly the property of James, 
Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, who subsequently became James II 
of England. 

As the model stands in its glass case it is 
a veritable gem of seventeenth-century model 
making, an era when ornamentation was 
lavished on navy ships. From waterline to 
rail, from figure-head to poop lanterns, carv- 
ing and gilding was used unsparingly on 
these warships. This model shows traces of 
Mediterranean influences in hull and rigging 
in the low bow with its magnificent figure- 
head and other ornamentations of carving 
and gilding, its high stern with the quarter 3ove AND BELOW: STERN AND BOW VIEWS OF THE MODEL OF 
and stern galleries carved, painted and gilded —_H.M.s. CORONATION Courtesy of Charles of London 
with Renaissance gorgeousness, its lateen 





yard on the mainmast, sprit topmast, and its 
three poop lanterns which here are distinctly 
bulbous. Gilded carvings and paint sparkle 
along the hull and on the upper decks. The 
gun ports along the upper decks are encircled 
with exquisitely carved and gilded wreaths, 
the opened port shutters below have lions’ 
heads painted against scarlet backgrounds, 
the entry-ports are solid masses of gilded 
carving, and the ‘“‘breaks”’ of both the poop 
and quarter-decks are masses of heavy 
carved woodwork gilded to the point that 
the surfaces still twinkle under artificial light. 
As was the custom in the making of these 
models a considerable part of the hull below 
the waterline was left unplanked to enable 
the frame construction to be seen and much 
of the deck was left in the same condition. 
The rigging of this model of the Coronation 
is faultless, the round ‘‘tops,’’ characteristic 
of the period, being notable for their perfect 
proportions. England has lost to us few such 
exquisite specimens of the ship model 
builder’s craft as is this one of H.M.S. 
Coronation. 
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SHELF of NEW ART BOOKo 


HISTORY OF ART. By Elie Faure. Translated 
from the French by Walter Pach. Four Volumes. 
Harper e= Brothers, New York. Price, $7.50 each. 


ALLIC traditions, Gallic conventions, even the lan- 
guage of France itself have so dominated the writer 
of these four impressive looking volumes that they 
have imposed the limitations of the first two qualifications 
and tnundated the text with the rhetorical element in the 
third on a “‘History of Art’’ which gives only thirty-five 
pages to England out of approximately fifteen hundred 
pages, ignores the United States of America completely 
except for the mention of Sargent’s name and a casual 
reference to our architecture, makes no reference to our 
Indian aboriginal art, and classes Whistler, whom it calls the 
“prince of amateurs,’’ among the few Britons mentioned. 
If a student of the history of art prefers tradition and 
convention to research and its fruits he may be prepared 
to accept the general tone of this text in which specific 
dates, to point out a minor irritation, have no place. But 
if he expects to find some note of recent discoveries by 
archeologists, such as have thrilled the world with tales 
from Egypt and more particularly from lower Meso- 
potamia, he will probably raise his eyebrows unconsciously 
over the statement “‘it is possible that Chaldea has nothing 
more to reveal to us”’ and equally high over the dictum 
that “Assyrian society . . . was interested only in adven- 
tures of war or of hunting.’ If anyone wishes to test this 
last statement [et him read the final chapters of our own 
Olmstead’s recent Assyrian History to learn how tradition 
and convention have overridden the facts of Assyrian life. 
In common with most histories of art, this one also 
overlooks completely the extraordinary spectacle presented 
by Ireland in carrying alight the torch of art through a 
period of European history where it had been quenched 
almost everywhere else, as its era-name of the Dark Ages 
shows, and kept it alight through such marvellous and 
exquisite forms. Spanish art also receives only the most 
casual treatment at this historian’s hands, meaning for 
him only a few painters, while any Briton who still remem- 
bers the Boer wars will question the statement here that 
only in North Africa has the white man played any part 
in that continent. There are many interesting pictures in 
the four volumes but it may be assumed that it was 
deliberate wilfulness of a not very kindly order which 
prompted the selection of a grain elevator to represent 
American architecture. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN PAINTING. By 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Henry Holt e Co., 
New York. Price, $3.50. 


T Is not often that a writer tells a well-worn story with 
[is much freshness and enthusiasm as that with which 

Dr. Mather invests this history of four centuries of 
Italian painting. That he would be capable of making such 
a history singularly vital might naturally be expected from 
the author of Estimates in Art and A History of Italian 
Painting in the Renaissance, but in the present volume a 
longer and more continuous thread was to be sustained. 
Prosperous, liberty-loving Florence, dreamy, romantic 
Siena and splendid, commercial Venice become strangely 
close and comprehensible, filled with I~vmg men and 
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women. Individual painters are no longer names but stand 
out as real personalities. One feels the immensity of 
Giotto’s problem, the discontent with which Masaccio 
viewed the formalism of his predecessors, and Botticelli’s 
sad longing for classical antiquity. Dr. Mather’s style is 
simple and luminous, engaging in its colloquialisms, con- 
versational but not discurstve—for he confines so broad a 
subject to a single volume of five hundred pages. The 
illustrations are small but numerous, being more than three 
hundred. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN ART. By 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswami. The Theosophi- 
cal Press, 826 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $1.35. 

HERE are numerous books for students of Indian art, 

but Dr. Coomaraswami’s little volume should make 

a place for itself because of its simplicity and direct- 
ness. In a little more than one hundred pages he presents 
an art which is inextricably involved with religious thought, 
one in which the personal inventiveness of the artist was 
obliterated before the traditions of a race. The book traces 
the development of this art from its early Vedic origins in 
the seventh century before Christ to the Rajput paintings 
contemporary with our own Renaissance. A bibliography 
of twelve pages is included. Dr. Coomaraswami is Keeper 
of Mohammedan and Indian art in the Boston Museum of 

Fine Arts and has written extensively on Oriental art. The 

present volume is part of The Asian Library of the Theo- 

sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 


MAX REINHARDT AND HIS THEATRE. 
Edited by Oliver M. Sayler. Brentano's, New 
York. Price, $7.50. 


T IS DIFFICULT to say exactly when what may be termed 
i the Belasco tradition in the American theater began to 

be suspected of clay feet. It is probable that the most 
general awakening to other possibilities came with the 
advent of the Russian ballet, but it was long after that 
before it was thought that such exotic presentations might 
be applied to other forms than the purely spectacular. 
Gordon Craig, except to the enlightened, was a name only, 
and the out-of-door performances such as Caliban were 
looked upon as rather a new form of circus, to be referred 
to with a knowing air as “Greek.’”’ Recent productions, 
Johannes Kreisler, Roger Bloomer, The Adding Machine, 
were “queer things,’’ but not enough so, apparently, to 
win them much success at the box office. There were 
prophets in the land, crying in the wilderness, but without 
great honor. Then came The Miracle. The prophets are 
remembered now. Everyone assures his neighbor that he 
has appreciated the new movement in the theater for years. 
It has remained for Reinhardt, in one production great 
enough to open the eyes of the blind, to clear the way for 
a new era in the American theater. 

This present book, written by many hands, is more 
than a biography and appreciation of the famous producer, 
valuable though that is. It is a record and an explanation 
of the new art of the theater, an art that is bound to play 
a great part in American life and thought. It is a book too 
long and too varied for proper review in limited space. It 
should be enough to say that a great subject is adequately 
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presented, both as to text and illustration. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important books on art or the theater 
of the year. 


JOHN MARTIN, PAINTER: His Lire anp 
Times. By Mary L. Pendered. E. P. Dutton e- 
Co., New York. Price, $6. 


utsipE. of England the name of John Martin has 

been almost unknown in the records of art although 

many of the illustrated Bibles in use in this country 
have reproductions of some of his best known canvases, 
particularly his “Belshazzar’s Feast’? which, when it was 
first shown at the British Institution exhibition of 1821 
in London created a furore. Recently there has been a 
revival of interest tn the life and work of this painter who 
was born in 1789, eventually became one of the most dis- 
cussed English artists of his time, and in later life (he died 
in 1854) became intensely interested in the improvement 
of London, making plans and spending his own money to 
call attention to what would now be called town-planning 
for the British metropolis. Interest in his large Biblical 
paintings was so great that Martin taught himself to en- 
grave them and his prints were sold in enormous numbers, 
few houses being without them. He was a man of much 
social charm and his London home knew as familiars most 
of the leading artists and authors of his time. Miss 
Pendered tells the story of his life in a very agreeable 
fashion combining with Martin’s career a running series of 
pictures of Jate Georgian and early Victorial social England. 


A PRIMER OF MODERN ART. By Sheldon 
Cheney. Boni er Liveright, New York. Price, $6. 


HE CRITICISM of presumption which Mr. Cheney’s 
T tite seems intended to disarm will probably never be 

directed against a book so intelligent in its analyses. 
It is wise for an author not to claim the final word on a 
contemporary subject—the future is jealous of that right— 
but it is a question whether or not the record of personal 
reactions at the time is not of equal value with the pro- 
nouncements of the future. In his mtroductory chapters 
Mr. Cheney has a somewhat controversial air, as though 
he were conscious of talking to some one prejudiced against 
modern art. Fortunately he loses this, sails into his sub- 
ject with an engaging unselfconsciousness, and passes the 
moderns of all nations under his intellectual microscope. 
He occasionally reaches far back into the past for kinships 
with modern art, to ‘‘the Egyptians, the Cretans, several 
phases of Oriental art, the early Gothic sculptors and archi- 
tects, El Greco and the Negro carvers,’ and finds these 
the blood brothers of the Post-Impressionists. 

Since the modern spirit has animated all the arts, he 
has a chapter on architecture, one on the stage, another on 
the art of mobile color (the color organ) and two on 
Cubistic and Expressionistic sculpture. There is an illus- 
tration for almost every page, admirably chosen and well 
reproduced. 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR. Edited bv Mal- 
colm C. Salaman. Halton es Truscott Smith, Ltd., 
London. Price, 30 shillings. 


irst volumes are always interesting; any experiment 
in the field of art is worth careful consideration. In 
this book, the first of what is intended to be an annual 
review of contemporary etching and engraving, the editor 
presents a collection, not of all the fine prints of the year, 
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but of some of them. Altogether there are nearly two 
hundred etchings, wood engravings, metal engravings and 
lithographs reproduced. The examples have been chosen 
from Great Britain, Holland, France, Germany, Canada, 
Australia and America, with Great Britain strongly in the 
lead as to numerical advantage. Doubtless the ready 
availability of British material and the difficulty of securing 
a larger selection from abroad has influenced the editor 
quite as much as the quality of the work, for certainly we 
have seen many prints in New York during the past year 
that are finer than several of British etchings and litho- 
graphs which he has included. In only one or two examples 
has Mr. Salaman departed from the strictly academic, a 
fact greatly to be regretted, since a review of this sort 
should tend to encourage worth-while experiment. 


EARLY CHINESE JADES. By Una Pope- 
Hennessy. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Price, $25. 


ADE is a pivotal point in Chinese art and thought, 

being valued not only for its material beauty but for 

its less tangible virtues. In spite of its importance in 
relation to the study of Chinese art little has been written 
on the subject. Dr. Berthold Laufer’s Jade, A Study in 
Chinese Archxology and Religion is the authority on the 
subject but his interests are ethnological rather than 
artistic. Dr. G. Gieseler has written a number of mono- 
graphs but they are not easily accessible. The present 
book considers only the historical and artistic aspect of 
jade, and in addition to a very complete and readable text 
there is a wealth of illustrations, eleven in color and many 
half-tones. The author’s subjects are: the sources of jade, 
its significance in Chinese life, the forms it was given for 
ritual use either sacrificial or funerary, and also its use in 
court ceremonial. There is a chapter on animal forms and 
one on the human figure, in jade. The author has succeeded 
in illuminating a broad field for the collector and student. 


ADAMANT. By Nicholas K. Roerich. Corona 
Mundi: International Art Center. New York. 


THE WORLD OF ROERICH. By Nina Seliva- 
nova. Corona Mundi: International Art Center, 


New York. 


N THESE two books anyone interested in the career and 

philosophy of the Russian painter Roerich will find 

complete records of the one and what may be assumed 
as a full statement of the other, the one thing lacking being 
illustrative material to show those who have never seen 
his paintings the basis of his distinction as an artist. Miss 
Selivanova sets down the story of Roerich’s life in admir- 
able detail, with lists of his paintings and a bibliography 
that are satisfactorily complete. Her enthusiasm for her 
subject is decidedly cloying, exalted adjectives being used 
unsparingly whenever and wherever Roerich’s work is 
mentioned. In Adamant is presented what is described as 
a series of extracts from Roerich’s letters, ecstatic outbursts 
on art beginning with the statement, “‘to the sacred ideals 
of nations in our days the watch-words Art and Knowledge 
have been added with special imperativeness,” the first 
extract, bearing the same title as that of the book, ending 
with the phrase, “but adamant-like stands Beauty.” 
Roerich understands little of the sacred ideals of Great 
Britain, the United States and the South American repub- 
lics, for examples, if he believes that art and knowledge are 
among their sacred ideals. 
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HE WEAVING and dyeing of fabrics belong to the 

earliest eras of craftsmanship. Occasionally one 

meets with a craftsman living today whose imagina- 
is fired with the desire to revive some art that helped to 
glorify a particular age, known to us as the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance. In an 
island on the Adriatic near 
Venice, an industry for weav- 
ing and dyeing fabrics, remi- 
niscent of Medieval and Re- 
naissance traditions and 
methods, is being carried on 
under the directorship of a 
Spaniard, Mariano Fortuny. 
He has devoted a lifetime to 
studying ancient dyes and 
fabrics—to tracing the origin 





oe, Roe fe Biens B Sry) 
COPY OF AN OLD BRO- 
CADE, FROM THE FOR- 


TUNY SHOPS ; 
and finding how they were 


used throughout the ages by the different races. He selects 
certain fabrics best fitted for some particular purpose and 
through knowing so well their basic qualities, treats them 
skillfully with dyes that give them great individuality. 

One glimpses the tremendous labor and knowledge that 
underlie the production of such fabrics, which are intended 
for all decorative purposes—for hangings, scarfs, robes and 
enticing negligées. They are exhibited in a little shop 
bearing the Fortuny name. 

The patterns of the brocades are inspired by, or copied 
from, old Italian designs, and the secret of applying gold 
and silver upon velvets, silks and the most delicate chiffons 
and grenadines is accomplished without affecting in any 
way the soft and lustrous texture of the fabrics. Mr. 
Fortuny also uses Egyptian cottons which he prints with 
hand-blocks, and the essence of art lies in the free execution 
and the limpid handling of color in these materials, which 
could never be accomplished by a purely mechanical 
process. 

The color notes, especially in the silks and chiffons, are 
not always reminiscent of the old; they are more often the 
presentment of the magic hues caught from a living, 
vibrant environment of brilliant sea and Jummous sky 
which have been translated into terms of art. 


E HAVE come to realize that much of the nation’s 

progress will depend upon the development of the 

industrial arts, not only as a form of esthetic expres- 
sion, but as an asset in advancing the commercial life of 
the country. So far, we have not developed a distinct style 
' of our own. Taste is so divergent that it welcomes the 
various forms of handicrafts that our very cosmopolitan 
population is able to furnish. Each of these crafts keep the 
particular characteristics that so sharply define the work of 
different nationalities, and yet it is these very differences 
and variations that contrive to leave their impress on our 
own productions. : 

From Czechoslovakia we see in the Art Studio of that 
name contributions in the form of pottery and embroid- 
eries which reveal the fresh, vivid coloring and simple 
designs employed and happily expressed by the peasants of 
that far-off Iand. Embroideries have always decked the 
dress and household linens of this people, and possessing 
as they do a real decorative quality, they are now being 
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adapted to the more sophisticated requirements of our 
own modern style and fashions. 

We have up to now always been rather afraid of color. 
Perhaps we have not known how to use it, or perhaps it, 
has just never been with us a really spontaneous art expres- 
sion. At any rate, we have now learned to know something 
of the exhilarating effect it can exert upon the mental out- 
look, affecting in turn the physical state, and we are 
beginning to crave and appreciate the joyousness of more 
brilliant and explicit hues. 

The pottery which is made from native clay and is of 
the simplest form is decorated in over-glaze from desigris 
that have much the same character as the embroideries. 
Sometimes the rendering is very crude and again it has the 
touch of real craftsmanship. The designs, which show con- 
ventionalized arrangements of natural forms, have far 
more spirit and import than those which attempt a realistic 
portrayal of flowers and foliage. This pottery is well 
adapted for use in a country house or for informal living: 


ROM VIEWING the delightful modern productions of 

Fortuny, it is not only interesting but extremely 

instructive to turn to examples of ancient fabrics that 
have been the inspiration of recent creations. One can not 
with fairness compare the two, for the old stuffs are ever 
tinged with the glamor of ro- 
mance, with the persuasive 
appeal of antiquity, and the 
beauty that is heightened by 
a quality which only the pas- 
sing years cangive. 

And yet we realize that, 
fascinating as these old mate- 
rials are, their supply is nec- 
essarily limited, and _ their 
contribution to the world’s 
progress is therefore con- 
structive rather than produc- 
tive. But their very rarity, 
of course, adds to the desire 
for possession. 

In the significant collec- 
tion of old velvets, brocades, 
damasks and brocatelles from 
Spain, Italy, Portugal and France, gathered together by 
the Carvalho Brothers, one wonders where so many old 
things come from, and if the supply is not almost exhausted. 
For answer, one has only to call to mind those feudal times 
when the products of the hand and loom represented the 
tangible wealth of the overlord whose rank and position 
depended upon the substantiality of his possessions. 
Moveable things, then, had far more value than homes or 
castles. They could be gathered together and carried away 
at short notice when the enemy proved too powerful. They 
were kept guarded and hidden away except on great fétes 
and festivals when these gorgeous stuffs flung out their 
colors from balconies and windows, making the scene a 
fantasy of bewildering hues, each nobleman vying with the 
other in the presentation of the most impressive display. 
And on these high holidays, too, the tall columns and 
pilasters of churches were gaily embellished with yards 
and yards of flaming velvets and brocades. Even the 
horses were gaily caparisoned. 


HANGING AND CHAIR 
FROM THE SHOP OF 
CARVALHO BROTHERS 
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Civilization has banished most of these old customs, 
and feudalism has gone its way, and we, today, are heirs 
of yesterday’s glories. The spoils of war and the cherished 
possessions of churches and palaces yield treasures, with 
whieh we, in turn, deck our walls, dress our furniture and 
embellish our homes. 

The study of fabrics is a fascinating one—first of all 
their designs, then the special techniques which produced 
different cloth, the varied materials used in their making, 
and the use of one or a combination of colors. All the 
secrets of dyeing and weaving were known hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago, when all the mechanical processes 
were accomplished by hand. 

Then the advent of the machine. There are those who 
believe that the machine and the purely mechanical pro- 
cesses can never produce real objects of art, that they can 
never equal those that were so beautifully produced in the 
past. But great progress has already been made, and if the 
time ever comes when the artist and the mechanical expert 
work in perfect unison, the results will be worthy of the 
name of art. But before this can be attained, the artist 
must be well versed in the large possibilities of mechanical 
production and the technician must be entirely sympa- 
thetic with the aims of the artist. 


continue the pursuit of a traditional art, but told 

us of its struggles, its privations, its need for freedom 
through the medium of a new esthetic expression. Russia 
was actively creative because its art expressed the life, the 
hopes of a people. The Rus- 
sian Handicraft Shop, in a 
truly democratic way, pre- 
sents alike the work of peas- 
ant, noble and refugee. The 
peasant, with dogged patience 
and skill, has produced linens, 
woven by hand, that possess 
a fine decorative feeling. 
Though the thread is rather 
fine, it is loosely woven, mak- 
ing the texture soft and flex-~ 
ible, splendidly adapted for 
table covers, bed spreads and 
hangings. The designs for the embroidery are very inter- 
esting and many variations of the characteristic Russian 
stitch are used, worked out in contrasting, harmonious 
colors. But these pieces pale before the hand-worked 
tapestries. These depict figures fully life size, modeled and 
painted with a skill so great that it is hard to believe that 
they have been achieved by so simple an instrument as the 
needle. Other panels of geometric design include the use 
of semi-precious or imitation stones and inserts of old bro- 
cades and velvets and gold and silver embroidery. These 
are all extremely decorative and distinctly national in 
feeling and design. 

These simple folk also make furniture and boxes that 
are beautifully Iacquered and toys that are unique and 
ingenious. Members of the nobility who must resort to 
craftsmanship as a means of livelihood are working in 
metals. They have reproduced ancient coffers, boxes and 
receptacles of all kinds which were made from brass, 
copper, silver and goid, studded with precious or semi- 
precious stones, with inlays of fine old brocades. They are 
hammered, decorated and welded by hand—the designs 
copied from old pieces produced in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


io iccae the war, Russia was not content merely to 
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THE RUSSIAN HANDI- 
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interest in pewter. It is one of the crafts that belongs 

to those unhurried days when things were beautiful 
because their simple forms, though often fashioned from 
unpretentious materials, were shaped lovingly by hand. 
Though modest and reticent in their appeal, the soft silvery 
tones of these pewter pieces became harmonious details in 
a room, and not only were they of value because of their 
utility, but because they also possessed a distinctly deco- 
rative quality. For this latter asset old pieces are being 
sought today. 

We are apt to think of pewter, however, as emanating 
from metals so lowly that they are only appropriately 
housed when seen in some old farmhouse, but as a matter 
of interest, pewter was made and used for ecclesiastical 
purposes even before it was utilized for purely utilitarian 


oie PRESENT craze for “old things” has created a new 





PEWTER FROM THE ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
SHOP OF PORCELAINS AND DANISH ARTS 


objects. At this early time it was the exclusive property 
of the nobility. Gradually, however, the metal itself, 
having no intrinsic value, was brought within the means 
of everyone, and all conceivable household utensils were 
fashioned from it. There were platters, bowls, mugs, 
tankards, pitchers, spoons, forks, lamps, candlesticks— 
indeed too many things to enumerate. 

Now a few craftsmen are reviving the art of working in 
pewter in such a way that it has become of real significance. 
The Royal Copenhagen Shop of Porcelains and Danish 
Arts is showing the pewter of Just Anderson, a Dane who, 
until now, has been most widely known as a silversmith. 
He has discovered a process by which pewter never tar- 
nishes, but keeps the beauty of its silvery tone and velvety 
texture almost indefinitely. The shapes of his tea sets, 
jugs, bowls and platters closely follow the forms he employs 
when creating his delightful silverware. 

As in the best eras of pewter making, these shapes are 
simple and sturdy, yet they reveal a refinement of line and 
a certain delicacy of contour that is not always found in 
the robust designs of far north countries. He uses little 
decoration except when he wishes to accentuate a beautiful 
line or to increase the importance of some particular part 
of an object. This is usually done in repoussé and the 
designs typify his love and understanding of the natural 
forms of native plants and flowers. He presents his designs 
in a conventionalized rather than in a too naturalistic torm 
which enhances their decorative effect. 

Pewter, however well done, will never rank either in 
beauty or quality with beautiful silverware, yet there is a 
real place for it in the home, provided it possesses artistic 
value. There are a number of pewter makers both in 
England and in the United States who have revived some 
of the old forms and are making reproductions which com- 
pare favorably with the originals. Such a revival will do 
much towards stimulating a new interest in an old craft 
and will possibly create a greater demand for its production. 
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HEN the great exhibition of French Primitives ‘was 
| / held in 1904 at the Louvre two masterpieces which 

until that time had adorned the hospice of the old 
Carthusian monastery at Villeneuve-lés-Avignon were lent 
by that ancient town to the nation. One was Charonton’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin,’ concerning which Guy C. 
Eglington contributed a most interesting article in the 
March number. The other was a “ Pieta,”’ by an unknown 
Avignon painter of the fourteenth century. The latter 
caused such a sensation in Paris that the society calling 
itself the Friends of the Louvre decided to buy it. Against 
the protests of the people of Villeneuve, the masterpiece 
was acquired and presented to the Louvre, where it dom- 
inates the rooms devoted to French Primitives. Villeneuve 
ever since has spoken bitterly of the painting as the 
“stolen”’ Pieta. The work is one of the outstanding pic- 
tures of all time, and Mr. Eglington writes about it most 
entertainingly in the June number. His article is illus- 
trated with several reproductions of the Pieta and its details. 


EIGHTEENTH century Staffordshire pottery has passed 
through the vicissitudes common to many art objects 
possible of being imitated cheaply and m quantity. That 
is, while originally and deservedly held in high esteem, it 
became vulgarized through reproduction, fell into the cate- 
gory of “old fashioned;’’ yet, more than a century later, it 
enjoyed a resurrection through critical appreciation and 
the vogue of eighteenth century English domestic art. 
Until Frank Partridge acquired and further developed the 
Stoner collection, England had no really fine or even par- 
tially complete assemblage of these charming potteries 
which now have been called the “‘English Ming.” Laura 
Gordon-Stables will tell about the Partridge collection and 
the potters who made most of the pieces, in a charmingly 
Ulustrated article in the June number. 


IN AWARDING to Arthur Lee the Widener Gold Medal, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, in its most recent exhibition, 
conferred the honor on a sculptor whose work, although 
less generally known than that of several others n America, 
is nevertheless one of the most significant contributions to 
the art of this country. He is a man who has worked 
slowly and painstakingly; his production has not been 
great In quantity, for his sensitiveness is so keen and his 
striving for perfection so sincere that he is seldom content 
to let a figure go from his studio as complete. Only a few 
of his sculptures have been exhibited. Whenever his work 
has been seen, however, it has created a profound sensa- 
tion. Readers of INTERNATIONAL STupIO will have the 
pleasure, either of an introduction or of renewing acquaint- 
ance with Lee and his work, mm the forthcoming issue. Jean 
Paul Slusser has written an article which has caught the 
spirit in which Lee works and, mm combination with the 
illustrations, this will be a feature of unusual interest. 


Out oF THE many tapestry designs credited to Peter 
Paul Rubens four are definitely known to be his. Least 
known of these is one set which he designed in 1621-22 for 
a French tapestry factory at the order of Louis XIII, his 
twelve original oil sketches in panels being listed in an 
inventory of the factory made about 1630. The set illus- 
trated ‘The Life of Constantine the Great”’ and examples 
of it are very rare, five pieces being in a private collection 
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in France and one partial set, of six pieces, in a London 
collection. It is this latter one which is described by 
Phyllis Ackerman who also tells the history of their mak- 
ing in an article in the June number, with photographs of . 
each of the six tapestries illustrating her authoritative text. 


“T DREAM of a magnificent country, with a sumptuous 
scene of great mountains in simple lines, peopled by beings 
superior, noble and beautiful, untrammeled by the pas- 
sions. Robust men, generous women, laughing children. 
Dignified attitudes that only powerful sonorities, grave 
and gentle accords, may transpose. In a word the paradise 
of Poussin and Claude Lorrain.”’ This is a quotation from 
the French painter, Jules-Emile Zingg, taken from the 
article, which will appear in the June number, by Louise 
Gebhard Cann. This painter, whose art is tempered by 
modernism, is a direct descendent of the grand tradition of 
French art. He is an idealist and a romanticist. Mrs. 
Cann’s article is illustrated with some typical reproductions: 
of his work. 


AttHouGH Rodin never finished his “‘Gates of Hell,” 
the massive doors in high relief which were intended for the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, this gigantic work served as 
the source of ‘The Thinker,” ‘‘The Kiss,” ‘“Adam,”’ and 
others of his masterpieces. Esther E. Baldwin, in an article 
in next month’s INTERNATIONAL STup1O, traces these as 
they emerge from the parent work (which was suggested 
by Dante’s Inferno) into separate entities—‘‘The Kiss” 
from the “Paolo and Francesca’”’ of the ‘‘Gates” and the 
“Adam” from the three figures that crown the top of it. 
“The Thinker” is the only one of these artistic offspring 
that appears practically unchanged in the earliest and 
final form of the “‘Gates of Hell,’’ which today is to be seen 
in the permanent collection of the sculptor’s works at the 
Hotel Biron. 


THE HIsToRY of aviation is longer than we are accus- 
tomed to think it. Men have tried to fly almost since they 
learned to walk. One of the interesting by-products has 
been the drawings and paintings of aeronautical subjects, 
some of them serious, many of them humorous or satiric. 
In an article which she calls “‘Art and Aircraft”? Rose 
Henderson has told a little of the story of aviation in the 
last three centuries, and of the appeal which it has made 
to the artist. Several of the old prints of early balloon 
ascensions will be reproduced as illustrations. 


THE Artist has made a contribution to Californian 
architecture. In several of the finest houses that have 
recently been built there tall studio windows, suggestive, 
some of them, of the great gates and casements of medieval 
castles, have been incorporated in the design. The com- 
bination of these and the traditional Spanish forms has 
added a new and extremely beautiful motive to domestic 
architecture. In an article in the June number, splendidly 
illustrated by pen sketches of several of the most striking 
windows, Henriette Boeckman describes these and their 
settings, and tells a little, enough to give a background, 
about the windows in the studios of the masters of the past. 
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A semi-glazed chintz_ 


Eas present-day interest in early American 
interiors and the chintzes used in them brings 
fresh pleasure in this fabric. 

The great East India Trading Companies first 
brought to European lands the bright “painted 
clothes” in which chintz had its origin. India, 
Egypt, France, and England have all contributed 
to the wealth of chintz designs. 

And among the loveliest of all are those taken 
from the bold floral designs of the famous 
crewel embroideries of Jacobean England. 

The chintz shown here is an American adap- 
tation from an old English chintz which is still 
being made from the original blocks. It is very 
typical of the designs made in great profusion 
during the second quarter of the XIX century. 


English chintzes are often glazed. But the old 
glaze made them very stiff and awkward for 
hangings. The new semi-glaze gives the chintz 
a glazed finish but retains the softness necessary 
for successful draping. 

Your own upholsterer or decorator will arrange 
for you to see the many semi-glazed, glazed, lac- 
quered and plain chintzes as well as other decora- 
tive Schumacher fabrics. He will also be glad to 
arrange the purchase for you. F. Schumacher & 
Co., Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics,60 West 40th St., New York. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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the spirit of the English original 
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Like its XIV Century prototype, its walls in gesso embellished with beautiful frescoes, each detail of this 


room’s decoration and appointments is reminiscent of one of the most brilliant periods in Florentine history 


Che Age-nld Art of Interior Beroration 


ee interior, such as the Sleeping Room pictured above, is 
truly a work of art—its conception demands the trained 
judgment of the connoisseur. Its creation, however, requires every 
facility for acquiring or producing the furniture and decorative 
accessories without which so distinguished a background would 
be devoid of interest. 


Whether your predilection is for an interior endowed with 

the historic charm of a mediacyal palazzo, or you prefer the 
atmosphere of livableness and quiet elegance associated with 
the houses of XVIII Century France and England—this 
establishment may be depended upon to carry out each detail 
of decoration and furnishment to a successful conclusion. 





q No finer furniture has been produced in this or any other age y 


than the beautifully wrought cabinetry on view in these : 
Galleries, where you are not only welcome to the suggestions of XY 
experienced decorators but are free to stroll about and derive as 
much inspiration as your leisure permits. \ 


ae 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty- eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


XA 


7 
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it “~~ => 


Furniture +: : Reproductions -: -: Decoration 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


27-29 BROOK STREET, W. 


e 
° 


LONDON 
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P. JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works of AAt® 





ee 
LARGE RHAGES BOWL 


Diameter 11% inches 





White glazed ground with painting in lustre colors with touches of blue. 
In the centre panel and surrounding wide zone are large seated figures 
in light gold lustre. The exterior is encircled by bands with inscriptions 
in dark red gold lustre and blue. Rhages, XII—XIIIth Centuries. 


Illustrated in Prof. Sarre’s “Meisterworken Mobammed- 
anischer Kunst,” plate 101, and mentioned in the introduc- 
tion, Page V, as a “particularly important piece.” 


This example is included in the notable Bachstitz collection 
of Mohammedan faience to be seen at these galleries. 


(American Representalive of 


THE BACHSTITZ GALLERY 


TheHague Hollano 


ON EXHIBITION—SCULPTURE BY PROF. MARIO-KORBEL 
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Duchess de Modeno of the Court of Louis XIV by NICOLAS LARGILLIERE 


LEWIS & SIMMONS 
612 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lonpon: 180 New Bond Street Paris: 16 Rue de la Paix 


MAY 





1924 
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LOVELY but will the guests stay ¢ 


/ HE architect and the decorator have done their best. The 


27 ee 


room is “correct,” “in good taste.” It has “charm.” 


But all these virtues are not enough. To have an atmos- 
phere of welcome, to invite and hold guests, a subtle some- 
thing else is necessary. 


That subtle something is supplied by an unobtrusive 

Rein se vitkexe rade your servant in the cellar. His name is “IDEAL” and the warmth 

Se et yon which he sends through American Radiators changes 
oiler? Youcan. ForIpEat TYPE i 

A pays back its cost in the fuel it houses into homes. It makes a mere room a human place 


saves. Write to the office below 


for the book that tells how. in which to laugh and linger. 


BOILERS 


Cae 1 ; N RADIATORS 
save tuel 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


Dept.118 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 
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PAINTINGS 


| of Value and Distinction by Great Masters 





























DECORATIVE PAINTING BY HUBERT ROBERT 


| A. L. NICH GIO 


4 ST. ALBAN’S PLACE ( One minute from Piccadilly Circus) LONDON, S.W. I 





CTP 524 
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The PEACE AND JOY 
THAT COMES WITH 
MUSIC 


These. 
DUO-ART 
Reproducing Piano 


HE calming cadences of ex- 

quisitely wrought music —the 
tone poetry of such as Gabrilowitsch 
—~Bauer-—Cortot—at the end of 
the day’s rush. 

Music that thrills with the very 
majesty of its brilliance and power. 
Master works performed by such 
as Paderewski, Hofmann and 
Friedman. 

Music’s tenderest moment—per- 
haps—the familiar melodies and 
ballads of long ago, recalled for us 
by the genius whose every touch 
is gold. 

And dancing music to quicken 
our pulse—to tell us of youth and 
j - romance and fun. 
oa Bee es A home beautified and blest by - 
the wonderful charm of Music is 
the home that possesses a Duo-Art 


Piano. 


STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous 
WEBER DUO-ART PIANOS 


Uprights (foot-impelled) from $695 
% Uprights (electric) from $995 
. Grands from $1850 







“Our living-room is SS 
made doubly enticing by the ~ 
presence of the Duo-Art Piano.” 


Convenient terms 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion — the Phonograph Supreme 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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EDWARDS ¢& SONS, Lid. 


(OF REGENT STREET) 


157, 159 and 161 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 








THE REGENT GALLERIES 
for ANTIQUES 




















NE of aset of four beautiful Sicilian Altar Frontals. The ground 
O work ts of rich Ivory satin, exquisitely embroidered with gold, 
silver and silk threads. Each Altar Frontal has srx circular panels; 
representing the life of St. Theresa, and their home for centuries 
past has been in the ancient Convent of St. Theresa. 


[In a wonderful state of preservation} 





Size—3 Panels 6 ft. 9 in. x 3 ft. 3 in. each 1 Panel 8 {t. 6in. x 3 ft. 3 in. 


QO 


INSPECTION INVITED 
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In Order to Introduce 


To all who are anxious to increase 


their knowledge of artistic matters 








and improve their decorative taste 


MAJOR ARTHUR DE BLES’ 
REMARKABLE 


Miictrated Outline 
of Art Culture 


We Will, Until June 30th Next, 
oF LL “PAPERS I to V- SERA Rigi ee 


AS- FOLLOWS: 








West Front of Reims Cathedral 
by Major Arthur de Bles 





Paper I, THe THREE StyLes oF Gotuic ARCHITECTURE, and how to distinguish them. 
Text 11,000 words and ro large plates of comparative illustrations . Net $4.00 





Paper II. FrReENcH PerRtop Furniture Stytes, and how to distinguish them. Text 
approximately 11,000 words and ro large plates of illustrations . Net $4.00 


Paper III. Otp ENGLisH FurniturE Sty Les, and how to distinguish them. Text 12,000 
words and 12 large plates of illustrations .. .: ..%. ... . Net $4.00 





Paper IV. CutnNesE PorceLatn, its history and how to recognize and judge it, with 
tables of date marks and others, etc. Text 22,000 words and 20 plates of 
Ulustrations ~ . 60 ese eae Eg 








Paper V. JAPANESE CoLor Prints, their history and how to recognize and judge them. 
Text 40,000 words and 26 plates of illustrations, including 141 Actors’ “Mon” 
and.136 Publishers’ seals... .. a2) 97 


The entire series of 12 Papers as advertised in previous issues, written and illustrated by Major 
Arthur de Bles, will remain at $45 for one month more after which the price will rise by $15 
every 2 months until it reaches $120. Act now if you are interested in Art!! 460 subscribers 
are enthusiastic. Not one word of criticism in 3 years!! 











FURTHER INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST TO 


ART CULTURE PUBLICATIONS, inc. 


Dept. SS, 38 West 76th Street, New York City 


( Please mention Department SS ) 
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A TYPICAL GROUPING IN 
THE DI SALVO GALLERIES 


The arrangement of the individual 
salons is so planned that you may 
readily visualize the varied possi- 
bilities for harmonious furniture 
groupings. Every object illustrated, 
from the Needlework Screen to the 
small Book-Front Table, would add 
a fitting touch of beauty to any room. 








VISIT to the Di Salvo Galleries will be a pleasurable 
revelation in the appropriate use of antiques and 
authentic reproductions in the modern home of taste. 


Antique Furniture 
Reproductions © | 
Works of Art 


Bric-a-Brac MADISON AVENUE AT 50™ STREET 
Tapestries | NEW YORK 





























707 FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 





= 
PAINTINGS and FURNITURE 


OF THE 


PILGRIM CENTURY 


AND 


EARLY COLONIAL 
PERIOD 


ARRANGED BY 
MRS. EHRICH 


HAS BEEN CONTINUED 
TO MAY FIRST 


THE EN RIGH*Giriishess 
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CRICHTON &: 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
New York- 636, Fifth Avenue (corner of 513+ Street) 
Chicago- 618 So. Mich igan Avenue. 

















Crichton Reproductions 

demonstrate a superla- 
tive artistry in rendering 
the spirit and feeling as well 
as the form of important 
Old English Silver designs. 
Interesting originals may be 
seen in the Crichton collec- 
tion, many bearing historic 
arms. 


if. 


? = 









































The 
Casson Galleries 


f 
IRVING & CASSON—A.-H. DAVENPORT CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to 
their friends and patrons that 


MR. NATHANIEL M. VOSE 


of Boston and Providence will 
henceforth be associated 


Our English Panelled Room especially designed to with them. 
exhibit choice paintings in home-like surroundings 


SELECTED PAINTINGS by OLD and MODERN MASTERS 
ETCHINGS ~ MEZZOTINTS ~ WATER COLORS 


IRVING & CASSON—A. H. DAVENPORT CO. 
575 BOYLSTON STREET COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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The MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in American Paintings 
and Sculpture 





SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
DURING MAY AND JUNE 
HASSAM SPEICHER 
METCALF BELLOWS 

DEWING KROLL 

BRUSH FECHIN 

CRANE GASPARD 

RITSCHEL GARBER 

DEARTH WEIR 

MURPHY WYANT 

THAYER INNESS 

TWACHTMAN 
“MOTHER AND CHILD” Gari Melebers 108 WEST Et STREET - NEW YORK 





























JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 





ANCIENT 
and 


MODERN 





“Springtime” by L. A. L’-HERMITTE 


NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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EARLY CHINESESA kal 


SQUARE-SHAPED VASE tapering 

- towards the foot, which is curved; 

the shoulder sloping and the neck 

beaker-shaped. On the body of the 

rice : vase are large figures of deities, in 

; high relief, with boy attendants, 

figures of dragons and foliage, altar 
utensils, etc. 


Early Kang Hsi Period, 1662-1721 









seo 


NBER Pw He Se 
FAERIE a pei, 


Sn, 


Farish-Watson & Coie 


560 Fifth Avenue 


ae 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures, Archaic 
Chinese Bronzes and Jade, Rare Persian Faience 


























DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARIS: 16 RUE LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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“St. Paulis® 


AND 


“Westminster 





Etched and 


Printed in Color 


by 


J. Alphege Brewer 


300 Artist’s Proofs 
$16.50 


Each 





| Plates to be destroyed | 





ALFRED BELL & CO., Limited + 6 Old Bond Street, London, W. I. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS 
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SAMUEL PEPYS, DIARIST 


HERE is shortly to be placed on the American market a limited edition of the two portraits illustrated herewith. The oil painting is from an 
original in the possession of Lieut.-Col. Frederick Pepys Cockerell, 20 Brompton Road, S. W. 1, lineal descendant of the diarist’s sister Paulina. 
1 The picture is in colour, and is enclosed in a hand made frame. The medallion is in plaster in a pearwood frame under a convex glass. Each repro- 
duction is of the exact size of the original, indistinguishable therefrom, and will be signed and numbered by the above named vendor as proof 

of authenticity. The picture and medallion may also be seen at the Proprietor’s Stall at 4 Cavendish Lane, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 

The picture is that referred to in the Diary of the 11th June, 1662. In the back of the frame is a facsimile of the petition in Pepys’ own hand- 
writing countersigned by James II a few days previous to his flight from England, that the arrears of £28,000 odd, sterling due to Mr. Pepys from 
the then government, should be paid to him. The debt is still outstanding. 

The medallion signed on the back, J. Cavalier fecit A.D. 1683, is inscribed round the rim as follows SAM. PEPYS. CAR. ET. JAC. ANGL. 
REGIB. A. SECRETIS, ADMIRALIAE. 

For further particulars of these documents, invaluable to very Pepys lover, in a form which will not be repeated, information will be given in this 
space shortly, when the necessary arrangements have been made for their sale in the U.S.A. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT 
Peel ERIES ~ INC 


“+ 45+ 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


4S 


673 FIFTH AVENUE» NEW YORK 


{ Entrance in 53d Street } 





Kaiserstrasse 15 Victoriastrasse 35 JAN STEEN— PORTRAIT OF THE MASTER AND HIS WIFE 
FRANKFORT O. MAIN BERLIN ( Leyden —1626-1679 ) Size 13 x 16 





























WIELDENSTEIN Ge@e: 


LY 


Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPES GN EES 


FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 














634 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) Portrait of Mrs. Siddons by JOHN HOPPNER 









































ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 





eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 
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B. Altman & Co. 


Creators of Beautiful Homes 





08) 


Architectural Interiors 
Painting and Decorating 
Paneled Rooms 
Cabinet Making 
Draperies 
Upholstery 
Tapestries 


Objects of Art 
Carpets and Rugs 





GA 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH and THIRTY-FIFTH STREETS 


NEW YORK 























Stendahl Galleries 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 
. Located in 


Ambassador Hotel and Maryland Hotel 
x 


Pooh NoLENGS-BY 


Alson S. Clark 
John Frost 
Armin Hansen 
Guy Rose 
Robert Vonnoh 
William Wendt 






































INTERNATIONAL STUDLO 


HEAD OF GREEK 
MAIDEN (or Ideal 
Portrait)—Beautiful, 
original Greek figure in 
a private collection of 
fourth century work. 
Evidently a portrait 
rather than a deity or 
mythological subject, the 
style indicating a period 
contemporary with Prax- 
iteles. Size—6%% inches, 
mounted on marble base. 





AUTHORIZED CASTS OF SMALL 


Antique Greek Bronzes 


AREFUL castings of many heretofore inaccessible subjects in 
bronze are now available to artists, sculptors, collectors and 
museums. Authorized cast reproductions from the originals 

in European museums have been made by the foundry of Pearson, 
Priessmann, Bauer & Company, Munich, and a comprehensive 
collection of antique and modern figures, interesting animal 
sculptures and Majolica figures have reached the New York 
representatives of the foundry, address below. 


These are real works of art, reproducing perfectly every detail 
of form, ancient coloring and finish. They are identical in char- 
acter with the replicas of classic works (executed by the same 
famous foundry) which are on permanent exhibition in museums 
throughout the world, including the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. The several subjects reproduced here are among those 
now available. The pieces are all small in size, which renders the 
problem of the proper setting a simple one. 


THE MACEDONIAN MaAI- 
DEN—An exquisite piece, re- 
cently found in Beroca, Mace- 
donia, now in the Munich Mu- 
seum. A Greek maiden, not an 
Hellenic deity; possibly a courte- 
san or bathing girl; technique of 
the Argive school; conceded one of 
the finest Greek female nudes in 
bronze. Mounted on Serpentine. 
Height without base—934 inches. 


SIXTH CENTURY MIRROR 
BASE—One of two original 
Greek bronze mirror supports of 
very early archaic origin. The 
mirrors consisted of a round or 
oval bronze disk, gold or silver 
plated, highly ‘polished. The 
decorative degree of these pieces 
with the beauteous grace of line, 
vet extremely simple, bas never 
been excelled i in modern times. 
““A”’—o inches high, mounted 
on a polished stone base. ““B’?— 
834 inches high, base of original 
metal. 





You are invited to view the above and other pieces at our New 
York offices or to write for complete descriptions, prices and other 
particulars. 


Unexcelled Casting and Finishing undertaken for sculptors, archi- 
tects and museums at reasonable cost. Decorative bronze figures 
supplied for special interior and exterior schemes. 


OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORPORATION 


(continuing the business of F. E. Osterkamp) 
$11 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART 








Victor Gerorc 





«Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York 











DELIGHT WESTON 





bes “a 


Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORCA RW Ia 


139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Photographer 





GARDENS AND INTERIORS 
TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES 


| 536 Fifth Avenue + New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 0440 
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Frederick Keppel & Co. 


© 


ETCHINGS 
by 
REMBRANDT 
WHI Si LER 
MERYON 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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New York Shops and Decorators 














CHS SEO 


Mlb English Silber 


PLATTERS * MEAT SKEWERS 
MARROW SCOOPS 


HOWARD€SCO. 


FOUNDED 1866 
14 E. Forty-seventh St. New York 
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Spanish Antique Shop 





MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 











| 33 
| Spanish Antiques Exclusively 
Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 





768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St) NEW YORK 








HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 


Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 
Rare Decorations 








ee 
& - ij ; 

— 

ink 


Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 











St. Sohn 


“Distinctive Gurnishings 


Personality and refinement in the home 

is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 

lems of furnishing town and country 
houses cheerfully solved. 


17 East 45th Street - New York 

















Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Goruic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CarviIncs 
Fine AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN FURNITURE 

TEXTILES 





Decorator of 


_ RUTH COLLINS 






































StUDIO 


Prospective 
Subscribers 
will find herewith a complete schedule 
of subscription prices, and also an order 
form for their convenience in forward- 
Ing mstructions. 





TOWN and 
GoruHic AND RENAISSANCE Keys anpD Locks . 
18TH Century Kentucky RIFLEs | COUNTRY 
Surp Mopets anp | HOUSES 
I7TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopDEL CANNONS } 
| 740 
YORK ANTIQUES | Madison Ave. 
686 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK | New York 
fans 7 3: i 
Four months - - Twodollars One year - - - Sixdollars 
1 NTE R NAT O NAL Six months - - Three dollars Two years - - - Eleven dollars 
Eight months- - Four dollars Three years - - Fifteen dollars 








INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, Inc. 
49 WEST 45TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


months 
years 


Please enter my subscription for 


beginning 


with thes. pei eo cn eee number. My (check) (money order) for 
Od SOS ee dollars in payment of it is enclosed herewith. 
INQINE 65 o-oo o:cg. dud avo. 9.0 Saw «lol e TRGReOEL ire RTS eno Ie ene 
Add res «0.03 sin u6 4 slsaiaie'a 0 Gd alo sige als Phe 5 oe eae 
CRY A sds Jee ee ee ee ee SUOLE No cc feces tenet 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, JUNE, 1924 
Date From To VIA LIne STEAMER 

June 3 | New York...... Bremett.c..)5 2:0 «cn Cherbourg (3:5. shar eit kal ae ee eee eee United) States >. a. om ees: Republic 
June 3 | New York...... Hamburg waste Av: Cherbourg, Southamptoting.. ssn ate eee United-American........ Cleveland 
June 4 | New York...... Southampton..... Cherbourg’. co:20 snitingeste eee erie oheyes Canard, Sonne eee Berengaria 
June 4] New York...... Havrein pier Direct... 5. < atest oat aon etna Brenna eyiectee aelta Rochambeau 
June 4 | Quebec. :..... 5 -. Hamburg. .ae- so Cherbourg, Southampton o.j0 6 ooeg es eraele Canadian Pacific......... Empress of Scotland 
June 5 | New York...... Hamburg.<2).).. Plymouth, Cherbourg-y .jsiecmeeete meets AAMEXICAN.« 6.5)2c03 sapere etre Mongolia 
June 5 | New York...... Antwerp: ....0..6 Plymouth, ‘Cherbourg. os -aieue teeter ieee Red Stara: oneante Toeiaee Belgenland 
June 5 | New York...... Copenhagen...... Christiansand;. Christiania... cheer ein Scandinavian-American. ..} United States 
June 6] Montreal....... Glassowiscees aataen Direct.:. cso laws Shae ene Cimard’ yrs oe cee Athenia 
June 6 | New York...... Gothenburg....... Direct... 35 es (id wrens da Oe a ae ee ne Seer ete Swedish-American....... Kungsholm 
June 6 | (Montreal....... Liverpool........ Dire oi) i6e x seve eso trots Ss olen eee ae Canadian Pacific......... Montcalm 
June 6] New York...... Christiania.....,. |\Christiansand, Bergen; stav.as. ei Norwegian-American..... Bergensfjord 
June 6) Bostons sy oeacn Copenhagen.:... . Christiania, Christiansand.». 4. .co+4.0)s0 nese Scandinavian-American...| United States 
June 7 | New York...... Glasgow: oa..28e,- Londonderrys.« dase aes ease i i eee eee Cunard Cameronia 
June 7 | Philadelphia....]| Glasgow......... Londonderry........ .... | Anchor Columbia 
June 7 | Montreal.......} London... ...| Plymouth, Cherbourg .. | Anchor Andania 
June 7 | New York Liverpool Queenstown s, i600: s/c aise Rp deve Setanta oes pee lermtenne Anchor Laconia 
June 7 | New York...... Southampton..... Cherbourg )...chig.s saa oo ee oer eee White Star Majestic : 
June 7 |' New York. ..... Liverpool........ Queenstown. .,.22 dic cole stduletn dhe slaetate pena stein: White Star ctt an tieateane Adriatic 
June 7 | Montreal....... Liverpool.s.- n+ Direct..< 63.5 o0 Sasi Sates, Sta to cee eee White Star-Dominion.. . . | Doric 
June 7 | New York...... Hare Faw etre entats Direct... 3.5 saciin tet es nd eee a eee Brench 5, 2sjs/¢s cette alaenes La Savoie | 
June 7 | New York...... Bremen... 0 <+-.| Cherbourg, Plymouth. cag or tere eet United States. . 205.4..0 Geo. Washington 
June 7 | New York...... Rotterdam......... Plymouth, ‘Bowlogne. 1] aavsensns tae tte eerie Holland-American....... Rotterdam 
June 7 | Montreal....... Glassows so nceoek Belfast... =, chi teen ee ne eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Marloch 
June. 7 | New York:..... Hamburg’. san Cherbourg, Southamptoni ote ete ie eee ee Royall Mam Soha ete Orbita 
June 8 | New Orleans....| Havre............ Canary Islands, Vigo, Havanaw+.. +. o.oo: Frenchi:,4..25.5 = oeeemee sine Niagara 
June 10 | Boston......... Liverpool... ...... Queenstown: .'s<.c.ho ome neice teeta ri Cunard. sect chives, seus Samaria 
June 10 | New York...... Hamburg:....... Cherbourg, Southamptoniq.s acueet anes White Stary. oer ee Pittsburg 
June 1o | New York...... Hamburg........ Cherbourg,-Southamptony). jeciie resents ce United-American........ Resolute 
June 11 | New York...... Southampton..... Cherbourg: 5. ht tt ene eee Cunard accion eens Mauretania 
June 11 | New York...... Gothenburg é 22:05. [é cged, seca oh. Soc ere ae Ne nee Swedish-American. ...... Drottningholm 
June 11 | New York...... Havre: ndgeareie.ces Plymouth.: 75:2, 260) pane atte ee eres Brench: .os.0.anicewiateed Paris 
June 11 | Montreal....... Antwerp: ce ae e Cherbourg, Southanipton!-- oye. e524 feree i Canadian Pacific......... Melita 
June 12 | Quebec........ Liverpool......... Belfast... egies. Seren ere a es Ae Cunard oe scencs Gea Caronia 
June 12 | New York...... Bremen? 5.55.0. «0 |) bymouth; Cherboures nace aren ete nen United States occa ste President Roosevelt 
June 12 | Quebec........ Glasgow arn ee Belfast; 3.0004 sctc-0 te setters ee hae Ot ee enna Canadian Pacific.........| Montlaurier 
June 13 | Montreal....... Glaszow.estaneee Direct... 25. a5, os eee ae eee ene eee Gutardtci. 2. oem Cassandra 
June 13 | Montreal....... Liverpool... ate. Diréct..4 005.033. Moe ce ena ae eee Canadian Pacific......... Montrose 
June 14 | New York..... Southampton... .\|'\Cherbourg:. ccc. see een. eee eee White Starin/a.ccwece ee Olympic 
June 14 | New York..... Livecnoot: oa eae Queenstowaisoo35 osu bo ede saint Se eee White:Start os hous scones Cedric 
June 14 | Montreal...... Liverpool. Venw.enr Direct, 3. <.5,ssicls oils stoaeaeiayess 0 tee ee White Star-Dominion. . . . | Megantic 
June 14 | New York..... Southampton..... : United! States ih cence Leviathan 
June 14 | New York...... Rotterdam Holland-American.......}| Volendam 
June 14 | New York...... Hamburg.) +2000 United-American... . | Mount Clay 
June 16 | New York...... Bremen. ¢.naah Wnrtted States!.res tenet. America 
June 17 | New York...... Bordeauxise a. 48 Branch cance e: eee one Roussillon 
June 18 ; New York...... Southampton... |) Cherbourg... cere peters eee Cunard cays ese raat Aquitania 
June 18 | New York...... Havre! a sainaerses Plymouthsij<.cews (ad foe See ee ee BVENChs © wee haste pete France 
June 18 | Quebec......... Hambure >: beeen Cherbourg,,Southampton 9.-).2- 2 ++ pee eee Canadian’ Paeiiicsj252,.5 Empress of France 
June 19 | New York...... Antwerpii <3) oo: Plymouth, ‘Cherbourg ® ai..s<ssore ae ee Red Star. grre nee Lapland 
June 19 | New York...... Liverpool aes Boston,’ Queenstown -i-1-. tee ee eae Conard an verso tents Scythia 
June 19 | Montreal....... Glasgow senor: Belfast’......ci¢.5:< snsen 2s ge) Seven ee eee Canadian Pacific........ Marburn 
June 19 | New York...... Copenhagen.......| Christiania, Christiansand.....:......./.....- Scandinavian-American...| Hellig Olav 
June 20 | Montreal....... ASQOW waton aise aie Directs 5.2:c.5.0:5 n/p cule «ae area Teton ee ee ee Cunardts isis arene Saturnia 
June 20 | Montreal....... Liverpool. . oui. ac se Direct y:.j57 fs yee oe he ee eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Montclare 
June 21 | New York...... Glaspowsis fone Londonderry: «35. 4+, 028s arene cre ae ee ee Cunarde 7o24st oats Assyria 
June 21 | Montreal....... London. 050557 Plymouth, ‘Cherbourg. 7. wae eee en Canard. a he. cee ek Antonia 
June 21 | New York...... London... oo... «0 } Plymouth, \Cherbourgs), :vse otter eee Guinarde arth guntanie ete Saxonia 
June 21 | New York...... Southampton..... Plymouth; Cherbourg: = onto) ste nen ee Wihite Stars nvrcns morte: Homeric 
June 21 | New York. .:;...| Liverpool........ Queenstown:;,.d¢22 «5.8 eter eee eee eee White: Stars.cc atose ste Baltic 
June 21 | Montreal....... Liverpool. 22 .i.-- Direct. ;.....246 «te ete eee oe ene White Staric.c-¢ cocemie = Regina 
June 21 | New York...... Havrey: = i xnuemer Direct... ccscats tes's sits ono on ae ea ee Frenchy 4.58 oo scaeeeee Chicago 
June 21 | New York...... Rotterdam....... Plymouth, Boulogné7 (acne see ee nae Holland-American....... Veendam 
June 21 | New York...... Hamburg........ Southampton.e --. as cee oe ee eee United-American........ Albert Ballin 
June 21 | New York...... Hamburgy >. aac Cherbourg:'Southampton. sac ee eree re eer Royal Marlye- Sone Orca 
June 24 | New York...... amburgs seca Cherbourg; Southamptoni.s. ooo cise ree WV Hite (Stars oneness Canopt 
June 24 | New York...... Bremen...:..... Plymouth, Cherbourg, pe -oeueeer eee ee eee Wnrted ‘States. Ieee cens Smet Harding 
June 24 | New York...... Hamburg 4-4 o- Cherbourg, Southampton tees osc ere United American. .......} Reliance 
June 24 | New York...... Christiania;.......... | Christransand, Bergen; Stay: mo. se 6 oe ee Norwegian-American..... Stavangerfjord 
June 25 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherboure’s i.si0/0 sass wiare shee eer ace ae eee Conard aie tnt Berengaria 
June 25 | Montreal....... ANtWEND = - a0 osinols Cherbourg, Southampton........... ..| Canadian Pacific. Minnedosa 
June 26 | New York...... No. Cape: Gruise) a.) |S) eee Seems eae ee et KounarG. nina . | Franconia 
June 26 | New York...... Antwerp.).a sien: Plymouth, Cherbourg . phil FREC SAT Uy tum acre ere emermanier Zeeland 
June 26 | Montreal....... Glasgéywo7-e eee Belfast « i)e'ss 5.4. sa lehobate ant te eee Canadian Pacific......... Metagama 
June 27 | Quebec......... Liverpool... (ieee. « Bihar er ee em ee Canadian Pacific......... Montroyal 
June 28 | Montreal....... London... /.)s\ 6.5 Plymouth; ‘Cherbourgss 9.) tant iterate Cunard ceca eens Ausonia 
June 28 | New York...... Gletsow. +2. ses. - Londonderry. c's. eds Rint ee ec lee Rees Cunatd Genser eure. California 
June 28 | New York...... Southampton. ........ | Plymouth, Cherbourg)... 0--1--> cee ae ere ete Wihite:Star 3. origins Majestic 
June 28 | New York...... Liverpool... .....- Queenstown). U5. ct eater ee oe ee White Stare ite eweeee Celtic 
June 28 | Montreal....... Liverpool) << o.ccs,ccnlascsc treks mete eres a ae re telat eee eae Whtte’Star sac. accutane te Canada 
June 28 | New York...... Havrey nmr tee Plymouth Ge cise yee oars el ve eee ey oe eee French s. arene nacen Homie: tee Lafayette 
June 28 | New York...... Elavres occa Direct 52s 0:5 ¥ srew abeip © Nao ealg eee eee Birench sana see chieae ae Suffren 
June 28 | New York......| Rotterdam........ Plymoath,, Boulognes s.\...4 9 2 ee ee Holland-American....... New Amsterdam 
June 28 | New York..... «| Hamburg ws... 2 Direct 36. c5 ra iecsiniate, alae kel ebasenere Rea re Rant a mone United-American........ Hansa 

June 5-15-17—Alaska. Arranged by American Express Company. 

June 17-July 7—Mediterranean Cruises, from 34 to 65 days. Arranged by Frank C. Clark, New York. 

June 26—Midnight Sun Cruise, Iceland, The North Cape Norwegian Fjords. Arranged by’ Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York. 

July 3—Mediterranean Summer Cruise. $.S. Tuscania. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

Jan. 29, 1925—Mediterranean, Annual De Luxe. S.S. “Scythia.”” Arranged by Frank Tourist Co. 

Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service 
will be gladly mailed upon request 
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cA New Service - 


So numerous and favorable have been the comments on the 
value and usefulness of our Calendar of Steamship Sailings 
Page that we are glad to offer to our readers an additional 
service with the announcement of the formation of our 


TRAVEL BU Ria 


This bureau is equipped to assist you with literature and 
information regarding foreign travel as pertaining to 
Steamship and Railway Lines, Cruises, and Tour Service 





ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY TO 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


49 WEST 45TH STREET TRAVEL BUREAU NEW YORK CITY 





























Old 
Chinese 
Porcelain 
and 


W orks 
of Art 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. For more than 

In addition to Sea Bath- _‘fifty years, these two delightful hotels, 
ets Peeve se now combined in Speke and man- 
peas agement, have been the natural choice 
YACHTING of cultivated, interesting people—bent 


FISHING on happy, health-giving days by the sea. 





Old Chinese ‘‘ Famille 
Verte” vase and cover. 
The sides finely enam- 
elled with alternate 
panels of “Lange Li 
jsen”’ figures and flowers. 
Undamaged. Height 24 
ins. Period of Kang-Hsi. 
1662-1723. 


American Plan Only Always Open 
Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. : 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 Davies Street *s°* London, W. 1 


(Close to Claridges Hotel) Telephone: Mayfair 4018 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach and the Boardwalk 
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Tea and Coffee Service 
from which individual pieces may be selected 


Tue revival of interest in 
hand wrought silver and the 
allied arts affords splendid 
opportunity for making wed- 
ding gifts that will long be 
cherished by the recipients. 


The Society of,Arts & Crafts 


9 PARK STREET 7 WEST 56ru STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


MAY 1924 





Oscar BaBachke 


Craftsman in Metal 


CHI GHI 


Unequalled art work 
in hand forged silver, 
bronze and iron under 
personal guidance of 
MR. OSCAR B. BACH 


Founder and Originator 





GHIGHI 


WORKSHOP AND EXHIBIT 


511 West 42d Street, New York City 























THE VILLAS 
of PLINY THE YOUNGER 


BY 
HELEN H. TANZER, Assistant Professor 
of Classics in Hunter College, New York 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


James C. Egbert, Professor of Latin 
in Columbia University 


study of various modern conceptions 
A of Pliny’s Roman Villas based upon 
descriptions left by Pliny. Fifty-six plates 
of Laurentine and Tuscan Villas, elevations, 
perspectives, plans. A book worthy of in- 
clusion in every authoritative library. 


Hernetat 2a O) 


At all bookstores or from publishers 











| COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2964 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











GA, Belmont 


{702 WALNUT STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 












































The Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


1924-1926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Weekly Public Sales of 
Important Art, Furniture and Ceramics 
Estates and Consignments Solicited 
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é Member: New York Architectural League, 1914 (associate) a} 
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“The flesh and blood that clothes 
the skeleton of Graphic Art” 
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) 5 
ie How apt this characterization of color! In his mind, the Ls 
a artist garbs the children of his fancy in all their ethereal 4 
ae radiance. But they do not really live for the world until Al 
a he has thrown-around them on his canvas, the vivid A 
Dy mantle of color. ‘Al 


It is here that his own genius is tempered or accentuated 
by the materials with which he works. 
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Devoe Colors, because they are made of pure materials, 
compounded with the skill and manufacturing experience 
accumulated during 170 years, assure the artist the beauty 
he creates will be well preserved. 


DEV@E 
Artists’ Materials 


Manufactured by 
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iy Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Li New York Chicago 
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ie kleoey is an inspiration to all. It is 
nature’s playtime and the artist captures 
her in a thousand moods of iridescent wonder 
and beauty. 
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eZ Opes ors 


Put the inspiration of Spring into your work. 
Let your mind be free from all worry with the 
knowledge that you are using trustworthy 
color and materials. Weber Artist products 
give you this assurance. On sale at the better 
artist supply and stationery stores. 


F.WEBER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street 


St.Louis PHILADELPHIA _ Baltimore 


g 


f= ——— 
@x 
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“The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used” 


WEBER ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


; 








eae 





Today. ...The popularity of 
these Colours is being maintained 
among artists the world over. 


oe 
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Can one write more? 





A 5 ’ . 
A Vesa Vou ss They never vary in quality 
: ) 

Je For samples of the papers whose 





Colours the Masters use. 
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texture and finely graded, non- 
roughing surfaces have made 
Jaquish enthusiastic.... You can 
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write ‘‘ Yes” across this advertise- 


R 
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ment and mail, with your name 
oe and address to Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass. 











Ask your dealer—if not in stock write us 
Catalog A-5 sent on request 
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\ \VINSOR © NEWTQ 

2s INCORPORATED 

IN Everything for the Artist 

PP th 

31 East 1'7*St. NEw YorK 

a ; Canadian Distributors: THE HUGHES-OWENS CoO., LTD. 
Ih K Montreal—Ottawa—Toronto “Art Metropole’—Winnipeg 
Oem x 2 +> => 0 ASS SS = ob =O 
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R. C. & N. M. VOSE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1841 


High Class 
PAINTINGS 


Early English 


American 


Barbizon 
Modern Dutch 


BOSTON 


poem .bolLON STREET 


INTERNATIONAL STruDIO 
































Paintings - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 


by 


MODERN MASTERS 
of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


Paintings by 


Luxs pu Bois Myers 

DAUMIER ForaINn HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CouRBET DEcAMPS 

BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








| 








—=—YOUR FAMILY 





Reproduced privately from Daguer- 
reotypes, Tintypes, Faded Photo- 
graphs, Snapshots, etc., Have them 
done in the artistic form of the 


Copley Prints 


Also portraits in oil on canvas, 
and originals restored. 

This picture, GERALDINE FARRAR 
at the age of four, done from a very 
poor photograph. 

They make highly prized gifts 
to relatives. Copies should in 
any case be made to _ provide 
against loss, or damage to the 
originals. Particulars on request. 
For extensive list of art subjects 
send 25 cents for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Copley Prints. (Stamps ac- 
cepted.) It is practically a little 
handbook of American Art. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 84 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 


PORTRAITS—— 















































cS RAQSON S 


PARIS/ 21rU 


ESTABLISHED 


CRAYONS 

CRAYON PENCILS 
CRAYON SAUCES 
CHARCOAL and HOLDERS 
COLORED PENCILS 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


If your Dealer cannot 


jf 


STUMPS and TORTILLONS 


At First Class Artists Supply Stores 
supply you write to 


JAMES P. MONTLLOR 


General Agent 
768 MADISON AVE. 


1794 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
DECORATORS 
DRAFTSMEN 
PHOTOGRAPH 
LITHOGRAPH 
ETC: ++ 'es 


NEW YORK 


ERS 
ERS 









































NEW ART LIBRARY 


Artistic processes have seldom, if ever before, been so clearly ex- 
plained and so fully illustrated as in these handbooks. For the 
student they are a sure guide to the mastery of his art. For the art 
lover they provide a new and correct conception of artistic creation. 


Water Colour 
Painting 
By ALFRED W. RICH 
67 Illustrations 


256 Pages 


Crown Octavo. 





a 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY i 
WATER COLOUR 
PAINTING 


me SUPE WCHL 


$5.00 


Instructions inWater Colour 
Painting charmingly and 
suggestively illustrated and 
possessing a practical value 
seldom found in works on 
‘Art. Beginning with the 
simple elements of paper, 
board, easel, colour box and 
materials generally, it ex- 
poses the principles of com- 
position in landscape with a 
AK study of clouds and 
skies and trees from Na- 
ture. The author carries 
the reader with him on painting journeys rich in a variety of land- 
scapes, pointing out the character of places where inspiration may 
be found and the particular treatment that will best render subject 
and emotion. An especially effective feature are full-page repro- 
ductions of paintings by the author and other noted water colour 
artists, opposite each of which is appended an instructive critique of 
the choice of subject, the method used and the beauty of the'picture. 








NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Perspective—Water 
Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modeling and Sculpture—Drawing 
—Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 


Each $5.0 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books 


On Sale At All 
Bookstores 
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He ST. LOUIS SCHGDL 9% FINE ARTS 
WASHINGION UNIVERSITY 


Drawing, Painting 
Modelling 


Illustration , 


Etching 
Design 
Coramercial Art 
Costume Design 


Interior Decoration 
Crafts 


Zor |LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE **#e 
or apply to EDMUND H.WUERPEL director 
ST.LOUIS. MO. 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
FINEPAB ES 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
at Chester Springs 
Chester County.Pa. 


The Oldest 
Art School 


inAmerica 





Open Now 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Sculpture (modelling from farm 
animals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and 
historic scenery. Tennis courts, swimming pool, 
etc. Board (including tuition), $15.00 per week 
and upwards. No student will be accepted for 
less than two weeks. Limited student list. 
| Send for circular. References required. 








Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 























CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
Spring Term Now in Session 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. 
application. 

Lee F. RaNnvotpu, Director 


Illustrated catalogue mailed on 














FARTS““CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


VACATION IN CALIFORNIA 
WITH STUDY 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 to August 1, 1924 


30 Art and Crarr Courses 


Special Courses in Constitution and Public 
Education in California 


Regular teaching credentials may only be 
secured in California by teachers offering, as 
a part of the regular requirements, credit in 
both Constitution and Public Education in 
California and taken in California teacher- 
training institutions. The special courses 
given in these subjects satisfy the require- 
ments of the California State Board of 
Education. 


Write for Summer School Catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 AtisTON Way, BERKELEY, CAL. 
5212 BrRoapway, OakLANb, CAL, 


























| The West End School of Art 


Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Under the Direction of 


George Elmer Browne, A. N.A. 


Special instruction in drawing and 
painting from nature 
Landscape : Figure : Marine 
SEASON OF 1924—JuULY AND AUGUST 
Write for Circular 
Post Office Box 453 - 








“Bait Sellers of Cape Cod” 
By George Elmer Browne, A. N. A. 


Provincetown, Mass. 





OTIS" ART INS TEE 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration—Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 

















THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” located in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 


eternal Spring. For catalog address 
EuceEntE DEVOL, Director 





Purchased by the French Government 


"METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL *¥55" Henseyenrisrreer 


(SU MMER CLASSES AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR SYSTEM | 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE—JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30 


Applications should be made now at New York school. 











Send for illustrated circular. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS NEW YORK 
N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art | 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm.Odom,V-Pres. 


For teachers, professionals and yet all art 
subjects in New York and Paris Schools. Also 
study tours France and England. Circulars. 


Address Secretary, 2239 ees New York || 
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Paar SCHOOL 
| THE ‘ART-INSTITUTE 
OF- CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


SUMMER COURSES 
OF SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 


FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 


Art Institute of Sse 
Chicago, IIl. 





_ The Art Students’ League 


Announces the Twenty-Fourth Year of Its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction is offered in Drawing from the 


ANTIQUE - FROM LIFE : STILL LIFE 
COMPOSITION - PORTRAIT PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 


Under the Direction of 


DUNCAN SMITH 
GEORGE E. WOLFE 


| GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 
\| : WILLIAM VON SCHLEGELL 


For Particulars Address 
The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of NEW YORK 
Box. 


215 West 57TH STREET~- New York City | 








Announcing the 


JOHN F. CARLSON 
SCHOOL OF 

Landscape Painting 

| | at WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


Opening June Ist Closing Sept. 15th 


Faculty 
John F. Carlson and Walter Goltz 
Folder Upon Request 


} Address 
|, Mr. WALTER GOLTZ, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 





| Yale School of the Fine Arts 


| YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| DEPARTMENT of DRAWING and PAINTING 
| SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 


Classes in Composition, Anatomy and Perspective 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY: OF ART 


The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded for 

advance work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of art in Europe, 

the English Scholarship for the study of art and travel in Europe 

during the summer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually. Iilustrated catalogue. 


i} G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 














A select Art School with a limited en- 
rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 
|| ing and Painting from Life and Still 
|| Life, Illustration and Design. Studios: 
Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston Sts., 

| Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue, 




















|| eee AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


The school offers academic work 
in conjunction with the courses in 
rt. For circular address 








| Miss KaTHERINE B. Cuixp, Director 





Scott Carbee School of Art | 


|SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 











A SCHOOL OF COLOR 
THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts 
SEASON JULY AND AUGUST 


The School of New England where a delightful climate, picturesque surroundings and a complete 
school equipment combine to provide the student with a perfect environment 


. Classes: Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model in the open air, Land- 
|| scape and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still Life Pamting and Composition 
| 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR FOR THE ARTIST 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


For illustrated circular address MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE, Secretary, Fort Washington, Pa., until 
June 1st, after which date, Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester, Mass. 











IL | Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
LEARN TO PAINT SUNLIGHT AND SEE 


A Re, 
PS, 


‘ 
X ? i 4 ie 4 » @eaighed 


LANDSCAPE-STILL LIFE-PORTRAIT 
E-A WEBSTER PROVINCETOWN-MASS 





Ww OODSTOCK SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING . 
CECIL CHICHESTER, Instructor ) 


For Catalogue Address 
SECRETARY, WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE 
WOODSTOCK, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 








PAINTING 
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M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


[| Established 1846] 








“T ouisa Henriette de Bourhon-Conti, Duchesse de Chartres, afterwards Duchesse d’Orléans” 
by Jean Marc Nattier (1685-1766) 





| F it had not been for the financial disaster brought to his country by a Scots fop turned notorious 
| duellist, gambler and speculator, it is unlikely that Jean Mare Nattief® would have become 

famous as a painter of such portraits as this of Louisa Henriette de Bourbon-Conti, Duchess 
de Chartres, afterwards Duchesse d’Orléans. Up to 1720 Nattier (son of a portrait painter, his 
mother being a miniaturist) was best known for such works as the “Battle of Pultawa,” painted 
for Peter the Great, and mythological compositions. In that year the royal banking schemes of 
John Law ruined Nattier in common with most of his compatriots who had any money to invest 
and he was forced to turn to portrait painting for a livelihood, immediately becoming the favorite 
artist of the ladies of the court of Louis XV. Nattier’s tribute to the artificialities and affectations 
of the day are to be found here in the classic urn, the flowing water and the rushes in the back- 
ground, linking his subject with some Greek or Roman river goddess. The straightforward painter 
is reflected in the direct presentation of the irregularly featured face and the iarge but fine hands, 
| here the traditional compliments of his class being put aside in favor of truth. Fortunately, the 
truths Nattier set down were things of charm. 
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“SEATED. SInG 
Eighteenth Gentury Staffordshire Pottery 


Gouctesy of Frank Pactcidge, of London 
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OTAFFORDSHIRE- English Ming 


HENEVER a. work of 

art is capable of being 

produced at a small 
price it imevitably suffers 
the risk of being accounted 
so negligible in value that 
no matter what its merits 
few specimens survive. This is specially true of 
the small animal and figure pieces made in the 
Staffordshire kilns in their heyday, that is to say 
under the two branches of the family of Wood, 
under Thomas Whieldon and John Astbury. The 
museums of Great Britain, though they contain 





“RECLINING DEER,” STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY COLORED BROWN ON A GREEN BASE 


J UN.E 1:92 4 


Fashion made, unmade and 
ts remaking the vogue of this 
charming ware represented 
in the Partridge collection 


Mes. Gordon-Stables 





many interesting specimens, 
lack any comprehensive col- 
lection. It was not until 
the summer of 1923, when 
Frank Partridge exhibited 
in London a large collection 
that the student was en- 
abled to form a clear idea of the quality and scope 
of the output. In glaze, coloring and modeling 
this pottery gives such clear indication of Chinese 
influence that it has been called “‘English Ming.” 
One is struck by the resemblance in such pieces 
as the “Reclining Deer,” “‘Seated Stag,” shown 








In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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RIGHT AND LEFT: ““RHINOCEROSES WITH FIGURES.’ 
WHIELDON STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 


in a color reproduction, and in the Whieldon 
rhinoceroses, bull, elephants and fox from the 
same source. The device of a Chinese figure 
seated on the back of the rhinoceros is an expe- 





LEFT: ““THE FLUTE PLAYER; RIGHT: “THE BIRD CAGE,” BOTH CHARACTERISTIC 
CENTRE: ‘“SAVOYARD PLAYING A TRIANGLE” 
In the Frank Partridge Colleciton 


OF RALPH WOOD, SENIOR. 
STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES 


dient which Whieldon likewise adopted in certain 
models of buffaloes, using here too the splashed 
effect which he so often employed, which was 
obtained by the use of manganese. Mottled also 
is the grey and brown bull on the green plinth, 
Whieldon being noted for those wares, classed as 
“‘variegated,”’ the beginnings of 
which date to certain Stafford- 
shire potters who preceded him. 
Especially in the important 
model of the seated stag and in 
that of the deer is the true ori- 
ental appreciation of the animal 
nature to be noted. By simple 
and direct means the potter has 
achieved a lifelike character that 
embraces the essentials of each 
animal where methods of 
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CENTRE! “BULL” 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 





“ELEPHANTS” AND “FOX” 


greater sophistication and elab- 
oration would have been found 
wanting. 

As In so many cases where 
enthusiasm has led to imitation 
the copyist has “gone one bet- 
ter’? than the original. In cer- 
tain of their tints, Whieldon, the 
Woods and Astbury actually 
improved on those which they 
were emulating. Take, for ex- 
ample, the green which is so 
splendidly exemplified in Enoch 
Wood’s bust of the Rev. George Whitefield, in 
which eyes, gown and shaped pedestal are all 
carried out in a peculiarly soft, fresh tone of this 
color, the rest of the bust being all of an even 
creamy white. This, like his 
famous bust of John Wesley (a 
later work produced in 1781) is 
a wonderful specimen of por- 
traiture In pottery, as it Is also 
an outstanding piece of smooth 
and brilliant glaze. Considering 
the simplification of coloring, 
the vitality of expression and 
general dignity of style are re- 
markable. This example, which 
bears on the back a white oval 
tablet with the inscription, ““The 
Rev. George Whitfield (sic) died 
30th Sept, 1770, aged 56— 
Enoch Wood, Sculp, Burslem” 
—is the only one known to be 
still extant. The Woods, artists 
that they were, are credited 
with being the first English 
potters to sign their wares. 
Ralph Wood, father of Aaron and Ralph Wood 
the younger, usually marked his pieces ““R. Wood.” 
Ralph, the son, placed upon his products the 
legend, ““Ra Wood, Burslem,” or used the rebus 
of a wood and its trees, a device also employed by 
his own son, Ralph, and his cousin Aaron. Roughly 





WHIELDON STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 
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speaking, Ralph Wood worked 
at this type of production be- 
tween 1735 and 1740. Aaron, 
the eldest son, set up for himself 
in 1750 and his son, Enoch, took 
over management in 1770, the 
year of the Whitefield bust. 

A great many of the Staf- 
fordshire pieces were placed in 
the kiln unmarked, or else 1m- 
pressed only with the number of 
the mould. Thus the “Hurdy 
Gurdy Man” of our illustration 
is marked with the number of 
Impressed Mould 66 and is no 
doubt the work of Ralph Wood, 
senior, who was also responsible 
for the figures of Admiral Van 
Tromp in the act of drawing his 
sword, works which were prob- 
ably imitated from the repre- 
sentation of Hudibras. He, too, 
was the author of the figure of 














LEFT: “‘THE HURDY-GURDY MAN.” CENTRE AND RIGHT: “ADMIRAL VAN TROMP”” 
STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY, PROBABLY BY RALPH WOOD, SENIOR 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 





Alderman Beckford, modeled from the statue in examples of his statuette are known to have sur- 
the Guildhall. Beckford was Lord Mayor of vived. It appears to have been one of the last 
London in 1763 and again in 1770, and only two works executed by Wood, senoir, though some : 





critics are of the opinion that Whieldon was 
the modeler, while Wood actually made it. 
This duality of role often renders accurate 
attribution complicated. 

Particularly interesting to the American 
connoisseur is the statuette of Benjamin 
Franklin, standing upon a pedestal enriched 
with portrait medallions. Very characteristic 
of the period is the coloring employed, 
namely the brown coat in conjunction with 
the cloak of manganese purple, the green 
lining and the yellow breeches worn with 
white stockings. Though unmarked, it is no 
doubt the work of Ralph Wood, junior, an 
artist in pottery, who, although possibly he 
boasted slightly less originality than his 
father, yet possessed in a marked degree a 
flair for characterization and artistic effect. 
By Ralph Wood, junior, also is the group of 
“St. George and the Dragon,” of which two 
illustrations are given—one from the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, the other from the 
Partridge collection. Cast in the identical 
mould it is interesting to contrast the differ- 
ent use of light and dark in the tinting, pro- 
duced both by under- and over-glaze colors. 
This work, originated by Ralph 2d, was 





EQUESTRIAN GROUP, “THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 
AS A ROMAN EMPEROR.” STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY, 
PROBABLY BY VOYEZ In the Frank Partridge Collection 
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“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
BY RALPH WOOD, JUNIOR. COLORING AND SLIGHT CHANGES 
IN POSTURE OF FIGURE DISTINGUISH IT FROM THAT AT RIGHT 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum 


afterwards imitated by Enoch. Both fatherandson 
produced, from the same mould, many copies of 
the famous “‘Vicar and Moses,” of which the 
example in the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
illustrated here. This is notable as an outstanding 


SLION:, 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 
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STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY, PROBABLY BY VOYEZ 
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“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON.” STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
FROM THE SAME MOULD AS THAT AT LEFT 


In the Frank Partridge Collection 


example of that simple type of humor which is a 
feature of the Staffordshire potters. The contrast 
between the slumbering cleric and the all-uncon- 
scious preacher is irresistible in its naive appeal. 
The piece is carried out in brilliantly colored 
glaze and enamel. 

When one comes across a 
Staffordshire figure that is 
pseudo-classic in style, it is 
fairly safe to conjecture that it 
was modeled by the French- 
man Voyez who, after a split 
with his earlier employer Josiah 
Wedgwood, went over to the 
Wood family and with them 
produced a great number of 
pieces frankly influenced by the 
antique. The ‘Equestrian 
Group” of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, now extremely rare, 
suggests, in the Roman em- 
peror’s garb of toga and scarf 
and the heroic treatment of the 
steed, that it is from his hand. 
It is interesting to note in this 
specimen the similarity in the 
decoration of the base to that 
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“MOTHER AND GHILD” 


Eighteenth Gentury Staffordshire Pottery 


Gourtesy of Frank Partridge of London 
ry ge, 








“TWO GENTLEMEN ” 
Eighteenth Gentury Staffordshire Pottery 


Gourtesy of Frank Pactvidge, of London 
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on the base of the ‘‘Seated Stag.’’ The pedestal 
decoration, as well as the general characteristics 
of the “Lion” with his left front paw resting upon 


His, 


a ball, again suggest the classicist Voyez. 





ee 
“THE VICAR AND MOSES” 





against branches of trees growing out of rustic 
bases. Later on in his career when he became 
involved in serious trouble owing to the forgeries 


he had made of some of Wedgwood’s classic 





STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum 


too, are the two plaques modeled in high relief 


that represent respectively “Innocence” and 
“Grooms Carousing.”’ 
animal studies and by him in all probability are 


Shanda 


Voyez excelled also in 


the animated “Stag” and standing 
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cameos, he forsook his modeling after the antique 
and also his studies of animals for little rustic 
eroups and adopted altogether a more naturalistic 
The illustrated of “The Flute 
Player” and the “Bird Cage” are not however 


style. groups 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: ‘NEPTUNE. 


“*PHRODITE AND CUPID.” STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES 


by him but by Ralph Wood, senior, of whose 
human, appealing touch they bear a clear imprint. 

There is a suggestion of the classic in the small 
figures of ‘Neptune’ and of “Aphrodite with 
Cupid,” to the rustic bases of which are added 
square pedestals of white. The same ‘spirit ani- 
mates the two versions of “Charity” with her 
children. This theme of a woman cherishing her 
little ones was, in various guises, one much favored 
by these eighteenth-century modelers. It appears 
again in homelier, more intimate form in the group 
illustrated in color, wherein the maternal idea is 
still further developed in the sow and pigs posed 
about the woman’s feet. A splashed treatment 
has been chosen for the beasts while the female 
figure is simply draped in a gown of blue. As an 


AT LEFT: “INNOCENCE RIDING ON A LION.” 
STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES BY VOYEZ 


CHARITY,” IMPRESSED “‘E. WOOD. 


AT RIGHT: “‘GROOMS CAROUSING.”” 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 
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OLD AGE,” IMPRESSED ““R. WOOD.” “FEMALE FIGURE.” 
In the Frank Partridge Collection 


example of the prices originally charged it is inter- 
esting to quote from an invoice furnished by Ralph 
Wood to Wedgwood in 1783, wherein he quotes 
“George and Dragons” at two shillings and 
“Venuses with purple linings” as low as fifteen 
pence. An “Apollow” could be supplied for as 
little as ten pence, but if extra gilding was required 
it would cost five pence each more! It is still 
further illuminating as proving that one master- 
potter was not above drawing upon another when 
his own resources ran out. 

The most experienced of experts is not always 
reliable in his attributions of Staffordshire figures 
to the various potters referred to here though a 
developed acquaintance with the ware usually 
enables the collector to determine fairly accurately 
the authorship. Whieldon paste 
is peculiarly crisp and hard and 
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he glazed the underneath of his 
figures more frequently than did 
his colleagues. The Woods 
glazed the underneath less fre- 
quently, allowing the biscuit- 
colored clay to make its appear- 
ance freely. The figures are 
mostly on a small scale and 
highly glazed. This early maker 
does not seem to have signed or 
marked his wares at any period 
so that attribution of his work 
must remain more or less con- 
jectural. 
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RONOTE ON ARGC eee 


HE HIGHEST Official 

honor, the award of 

the Widener Memorial 
Gold Medal, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, has just 
been paid to the art of 
Arthur Lee. It is a well de- 
served award, and in making it the Pennsylvania 
Academy honored itself, for seldom has it gone to 
an artist who has worked more purely for the love 
of his art, and less for recognition and reward. It 
willadd no jot to his artistic stature with those who 
already know his work, 


Sculptor who has just been 
awarded the Widener Gold 
Medal ts a significant 
figure tn American art 


JEAN PAUL SLUSSER 


approach charlatanism. 
And too many potential 
artists under the urge of 
this misdirected social pres- 
sure have accepted ideals 
not their own or those be- 
longing to their rightful 
class, and have bartered their souls for the things 
that other men have—houses, clothes, motors— 
the visible ear-marks of success and respectability. 

The true artist does not surrender his soul for 
such goods. It is not that he is stronger in his 


power of self-denial 





but it may bring his 
nameandartisticqual- 
ity to the attention 
of a wider public, and 
this is perhaps the 
ideal function of any 
official recognition. 

It is too commonly 
believed that the art- 
ist who works prima- 
rily for the love of his 
art can not or does not 
exist in America, that 
an artist here must 
commercialize his tal- 
ent in order to live. 
There are examples 
enough on every hand, 
it must be said, of 
men who have sold 
themselves for a quick 
success, and much 
spiritless work could 








than other men. It is 
simply that he does 
not crave or require 
possessions beyond 
those necessary to his 
work. It is a case of 
not wishing to. sur- 
render the greater 
treasure for the less, 
nor of being willing to 
surrender a birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 
The true artist has a 
different set of values, 
and is not interested 
in having and in being 
seen to have the things 
that other men live 
by. He is a man who 
like Saint Paul has 
seen a great light, and 
henceforth is not as 
other men. Such men 








be conveniently ex- 
plained upon this hy- 
pothesis. It does indeed seem probable that the 
artist class in this country is laboring under a mis- 
conception, perhaps is struggling to live up to a 
false ideal. There is no clear line of demarcation 
here between the artist and other men: the Amer- 
ican obsession for success and its corollary, the 
mania for living and looking like everybody else, 
and that everybody else a banker or successful 
business man, have actually made little more than 
business men out of some of our potential artists. 
Poverty, unconventionality of dress or surround- 
ings, the age-old prerogatives of the artist, are not 
understood or tolerated in America, except in the 
occasional cases where they are adopted as an 
affectation, and are carried to such extremes as to 
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ARTHUR LEE 


are rare in any age 
and in any country, 
but they exist despite adversity and in almost any 
surroundings—in America as well as elsewhere. 
It is a happy occurrence when one of them, and 
even before middle life, is given official recognition 
and encouragement. 

Arthur Lee was twelve years old when he saw 
the great light that changed the world for him. 
He was fonder even than most boys of outdoor 
sports and games, and very early discovered a 
great interest in the conformation of his own body 
and those of his fellows at play. Like most boys 
he lost no opportunity for going swimming, and 
it was at the swimming-hole that he one day-sud- 
denly and for the first time in his life had a com- 
plete and conscious realization of the meaning of 
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“ec DAWN ” 


beauty. It was at sight of the white, perfectly 
muscled body of a powerful grain handler from 
the mills nearby. “I thought I had seen God” is 
his expression for the way he felt. He found him- 
self after this going swimming not so much for the 
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BY ARTHUR LEE 


sport of it as for the chance it gave him furtively 
to study the physical forms of his companions. 
The human body became and henceforward was 
to him the sum and symbol of all beauty and all 
divinity. 


LUNE TO aed 
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And when not much later a copy of Bulftnch’s 
Age of Fable fell into his hands and he saw, even 
in its dry line renderings, representations of the 
nude human figure, and read its tales of gods and 
heroes, emasculated renderings from Ovid though 
they were, new worlds of the spirit opened before 
him. He nourished his newfound passion on 
reproductions of Greek sculpture in the public 
library, until finally the chance reading of an 
article in a boys’ weekly on the education of an 
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ABOVE AND AT LEFT: “‘VOLUPTE,” BY ARTHUR LEE 


Widener Gold Medal, Pennsylvania Academy, 1024 


artist gave him the stimulus that wrenched him 
loose from his prosaic middle-western environ- 
ment, and with forty-six dollars in his pocket he 
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came on to New York twenty-one years old, 
totally without experience, and never in his life 
having seen even the plaster cast of a great work 
of sculpture. 

The chief point of remark about Lee’s early 
New York days is that his devotion to his boyhood 
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patron, who, attracted by the boy’s earnestness 
and intelligence, offered to pay his expenses 
through four years of study in Paris. 

How Arthur Lee came unscathed through 
three years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris is 
further matter for astonishment, but he received, 





A CORNER OF ARTHUR LEE’S STUDIO IN PARIS 


passion carried him triumphantly through all the 
shocks, discouragements and disappointing half- 
realizations that deaden the souls of young 
idealists in their first encounters with the great 
city. Always the athlete, he discovered when 
utter poverty assailed him that he could earn a 
living as a model, and there followed a period of 
arduous but not unprofitable slavery in the 
studios, in which the eager youth absorbed much 
of artists and their lore while continuing his 
studies in drawing at night. Then the unbeliev- 
able occurred in the appearance on the scene of a 
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at any rate, a more than thorough academic 
grounding, while the museums and the constant 
study from life in the croguis saved his soul artis- 
tically. He fairly haunted the museums, till he 
knew the classic marbles, as he did the casts in 
New York, by heart. Metropolitan Museum 
attendants still remember the boy who got down 
on his knees to study the casts as they had never 
seen anyone else study them. And when at last 
he came to London before that greatest spoil of 
the antique world, the Parthenon frieze and the 
Elgin Marbles, and visited the museums of the 
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antique in Italy, he entered finally into regions 
which from his boyhood had formed the back- 
ground of his dream. 

It is frequently said of Lee’s sculpture that it 
is Greek, but it would be much more to the point 
to say that it is classic, in the true sense of that 





are usually most completely engrossed with the 
rhythms of the spirit. In these their work is rich, 
but it is likely to be correspondingly poor in its 
expressiveness of the form and movement of living 
things. The decadents of a period seem inclined 
to miss the rhythms of the spirit in their concern 





THREE SCULPTURES IN AN EXHIBITION OF ARTHUR LEE’S WORK 


word. There is a text of the Chinese sage of the 
sixth century, Hsieh Ho, which says of a work of 
art that it “exhibits the fusion of the rhythm of 
the spirit with the movement of living things.” 
With the addition perhaps of the word “form,” 
to make it read “form and movement of living 
things” we have a suggestive definition for classic 
art. It is the primitives of any art movement who 
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with presenting the form and movements of life, 
in other words, the illusion of reality. There is a 
moment between when certain artists find it pos- 
sible to achieve a nearly perfect fusion between 
the two, when inward rhythm is completed by 
outward form, and there is a balance between the 
qualities of design and those of representation. 
Such a moment came in Greek art in the fourth 
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the spirit and to build with 
them a non-representative art 
patterned on a sense of the 
inner truth of living things and 
not on their outward form and 
movement. 

In an artist like Lee there is 
an astonishing balance struck— 
an intense emotion for life is 
married to a profound feeling 
for form, in a way that has sel- 
dom occurred in modern times 
except among the French. 
There is a fine fusion of pure 
abstract design drawn from his 
intuitions of the deepest 
rhythms of the spirit as it has 
its being in Irving things, and of 
forms representative of life as It 
presents itself more directly to 
the senses. Idea and form are 
harmoniously and indivisibly 
one, as they are in classic art 
whenever and wherever it ap- 
pears. Apparently realistic, his 
sculptures are yet very far from 
imitating life; they are copies, 
rather, of a plastic idea born of 
the artist’s contemplation of 
life and rendered in terms of the 
forms and movements of living 
things. There is no over-insist- 
ence upon design of and for it- 
self, as in the work of some of 
the ultra-moderns, and there is 
no emphasis on realism of mod- 
eling as in most of the academic 
decadents. There is simply the 
fine balance of design and mod- 
eling that brings this work 
nearer in spirit to that of the 
Greeks than that of most modern 
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“TORSO OF A BOY’ 


century B.C., and in Italian art in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. An artist of such a type is Arthur 
Lee, and he occurs curiously enough at a time of 
general breaking up and change, of crossing and 
intercrossing of artistic influences. Rodin, the 
greatest of all decadents, an artist who carried 
modeling, the rendering of the surfaces of living 
things, further perhaps than it has ever been car- 
ried before, is barely dead, and a whole school of 
modern primitives is conducting laboratory exper- 
iments in the attempt to isolate the rhythms of 
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sculptors. The balance, emphati- 
cally be it said, is struck from 
within, is a product of the artist’s experience with 
life plus his understanding of the language of art. 
His passion is always for truth—‘‘amant sur tout 
du vrai, no voyant le beau que dans le vrai” as 
Ingres has it; “living form”’ is Lee’s own state- 
ment of his ideal. His actual achievement to date 
has been small in quantity but very high in quality. 
Though much of his work is fragmentary, it Is 
even so more significant, as being part of a 
greater whole, than the larger output of lesser 
men. In Arthur Lee we have among us, once 
more, in short, a sculptor in the grand manner. 
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ZINGG, SANE MODERNIoT 


HE LIFE of today, 
OLE retcctes in the Salon 

d’Automne and the ex- 
hibits of the Indépendants, 
is complex and tormented. 
The thousands of artists 
swarming on Montmartre 
and on the rive gauche suffer the pain of acute 
competition unrewarded materially. A nervous 
disequilibrium prevails, and one concludes fre- 
quently that artists are made of gunpowder. The 
mention of a name, of a movement, causes a flash 
and a report. Distortion of form is the language 
of the exacerbated. The galleries groan and stifle 
with the savage disdain, morbid naiveteé, defiance 
and sensuality crowding their walls. A notable 
painting by one of the leaders—a sensibility of 
acid gray against dull gray, quickened to a harsh 
drama by a stubborn, scorching red—expresses, 
characteristically in the terms of a nature-morte 
composed of dead flowers, the cold discontent of 
the present generation. And though these bitter 
utterances move us, for at their best they are art 
as Baudelaire is art, the discovery of a calm soul 
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amid all this revolt is an unusual delight. 
Jules-Emile Zingg is undoubtedly one of the 


noblest of the modern decorators. Few under 
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An artist lover of earth who 
combines the sombre sim- 
the Primitives 
with the vision of Poussin 


Louise Gebhard (GANN 





BY JULES EMILE ZINGG 


forty are so sure of direction 
and means, so rich in actual 
accomplishment. This is to 
take him on the whole. The 
first impression of the 
“Halte,” in the Salon d’Au- 
tomne, 1922, might provoke 
in the casual spectator a sensation of the gro- 
tesque, especially if the entire range of this artist 
be unknown; but these Homeric oxen in their 
deep bovine repose, the broad and genial child 
with her corn-flowers—one of the delicious color- 
accents of this sombre painting —the heavy 
peasant so well related to his cattle and the un- 
compromising mountains that enclose him, his 
church and village, his beasts and his frelds, finally 
take hold of the imagination. We perceive a new 
reading of earth. The response is to balance, har- 
mony, singleness of aim—a mood of serene joy. 
And when we relate this bucolic to the entire work 
of Zingg, the strangely attractive snow scenes, the 
pastorals with the nude in landscape, the resplen- 
dent interiors, we are quite willing to believe with 
Robert Rey that we have here a great decorator. 

Zingg is not Parisian. Born at Montbéliard, 
on the head waters of the Doubs, his sympathies 
naturally turn to the rugged. Perhaps it counts 
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“THE MAN WITH THE CELLO” 


that his ancestry was Swiss, a race of climbers, 
breathing pure air and scanning broad horizons. 
From them comes the large sweep of his art. In 
opposition is the sensation of valleys, remote, 
briefly touched by sun, where people labor and 
seem to partake of the nature of the rocks that 
hem them in. He says himself: “I dream of a 
magnificent country, with a sumptuous scene of 
great mountains in simple lines, peopled by beings 
superior, noble and beautiful, untrammeled by the 
passions. Robust men, generous women, laughing 
children. Dignified attitudes that only powerful 
sonorities, grave and gentle accords, may trans- 
pose... . In a word, the Paradise of Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain.” We have here the properties 
and the protagonists of the 
Grande Ecole, and when one re- 
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“LA FOIRE DE SAINT-SATURNIN”’ 


and the elements that nourish 
him; tragedy, like the tragedies 
of the ancient Greeks, is a dithy- 
ramb to the seasons. This is to 
see Zingg with his own eyes. He 
is unconscious, It seems, that 
often he paints humoresques— 
grim troll dances that evoke 
Peer Gynt. He creates, from 
any point of view, Escape... 
from subways, congested traf- 
fic, the fever of cities. 

Gauguin attempted to re- 
alize this escape in his life; he 
attained it only im his art. 
Zingg is more fortunate. His 
art even in its most decorative 
mode bears witness to his family 
ties, his friendships, his undis- 
turbed attachment to a region. 
He has the unusual faculty of 
employing immediately the commonplace, which, 
by the alchemy of love and vision, he lifts to a 
sphere of ideal grandeur or idyllic beauty. Is it 
not true that many artists are animated by fury 
and hate? Do we not feel it in Foratn, Lautrec, 
the vitriolic greens of Cézanne’s portraits? And 
is It not present in much of the tormented work of 
the group to which Zingg adheres? His acceptance 
of life is extraordinary in this age of revolt. 

One of the ambitions of the present generation 
of French painters is to return to the classics. We 
saw* how this aim modified the radicalism of Jean 
Marchand, and we observe even more directly 
how it simplifies the decorative issue for Zingg. 


*[NTERNATIONAL Stup10, July, 1922 
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flects on the history of the arts 
in France, especially the drama, 
one perceives a racial aspiration 
for the refined and stately that 
among the Latins takes its place 
beside the homelike and the 
familiar. On the other hand, 
this native of the Vosges is a 
temperament that like Shelley 
responds completely to nature. 
“Tt is nature with its forms, 
colors and movements that 
Trees, the 
blue sky, a humanity close to 
earth pass through his imagina- 
tion and reappear in a Golden 
Age. Toil becomes a symbol of 
man’s union with the planet 





made me paint.” 
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The case of the latter, unlike that of Marchand, 
is one of predestination rather than choice. For 
when at eighteen he showed his first painting to 
the connoisseurs of Montbéliard they exclaimed, 
“That is vieux Breughel!’” ‘Old Breughel!”’ 
The youth had never before heard of him. So 
when these same art lovers obtained for him a 
purse with which to emigrate to Paris to study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he resolved to go there 
to find out what Breughel the Elder was like. The 
natural sympathy between himself and the painter 
of kermesses led him almost immediately to rebel 
against the methods of instruction prevailing in 
the school, and like so many others of his day he 
went to the Louvre to discover the principles of 
the old masters. What interested him was how 
they obtained their harmonies. In this he showed 
the trait that was later to dominate his technique. 
Apart from Breughel (who indicated to him the 
way in which to depict these market-days of the 
Auvergne and the Franche-Comté, these harvests 
of golden wheat, with the festivals of the threshing 
and the vintage) he studied Titian, Giorgione, 
Veronese, Rubens and the Flemings, with the 
French classicists and the painters of 1830. A 
visit to his studio amid the quiet gardens of Villa 
Brune tells the whole story of the influences so 
ardently undergone. 

In his first painting, carefully preserved in a 
corner of the big atelier, we see the low broad cart, 
the heavy horse, the squat driver that prevision 
the earth-gripping shapes of the “Halte.” The 
umbers, greens and reds then hesitating towards 
Impressionism, have now resolved themselves into 
the simple palette of ochers, gray, black, with 
green and blue—the palette of a primitive as 
understood by Gauguin. Here is a large panel, a 
Millet on whom Cézanne has begun to encroach— 
the scandal of the Artistes Francais immediately 
preceding the war. Follows a cacophony of rebel- 
lion: Cubisms in the oils; in the water-colors so 
celebrated and ultimately so rich, strong and per- 
sonal, we see, at the beginning, Hiroshige in the 
rhythm of a crowd, or, where hills rise in crests, 
Hokusai. There are wood-blocks in color, in black 
and white, amusing essays, or pages of consum- 
mate skill in which we have freshness and exqui- 
site sensibility. We come to the large decorations 
of the post-war period such as ‘The Man with 
the Cello,” a calm pastoral in a magnificent har- 
mony of earth-colors, an evocation of a world that 
invites to rest. The animated “Foire de Saint- 
Saturnin,” seen in last year’s Nationale, is also 
here. One could write a book about this canvas, 
so significant it is of the new age. A most personal 
work by its distortion of form, its robust unhesi- 
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tating composition and its daring contrasts of 
strong simple colors related to a fundamental 
opaque gray; it shows the curiously international 
artistic family to which its author belongs. The 
kermesse of Brueghel, the Tokaido of Hiroshige, 
are in solution with Poussin in a work that sum- 
marizes with singular verity the entire modern 
movement. Without Cubism, Cézanne, Gauguin, 
the research of the jeunes, it could not have 
existed, nor could it have been what it is, an indi- 
vidual expression of a scene in a region remarkable 
for its character, had not these universal and his- 
toric influences been assimilated and turned into 
new vitality by the painter. It represents in 
plastic form the philosophy of Zingg, who says, 
“Tf you are sincerely and intensely individual you 
necessarily attain universality.” This is the 
meaning of modern art: it does not limit itself to 
national or racial sources. Its investigations and 
attractions include all history and the entire 
planet; but the mentality of the contemporary 
artist at his best is so ardent and omniverous that 
this vast vocabulary is for him the fundamental 
of a new language by which he defines and illu- 
mines himself. Though Zingg has illustrated this 
spirit, he is by no means alone. It writes its 
message on the Salon d’Automne, the Indépen- 
dants, and even on the Nationale. The medieval 
yet Japanese landscapes of Waroquier are in point. 
The basis of the brevity of Henri Matisse is with- 
out doubt exotic. Many names could be cited. 

Zingg’s work is distributed in the public 
museums of France and in private collections. 
Most Americans who visit Paris know his splendid 
panel, ‘‘ Le Son de Musique,” in the Salle Moderne 
of the Luxembourg, not a banality discoverable in 
the succinctly organized surface. ‘“‘La Petite 
Rue,” which was purchased by the French goy- 
ernment, hangs in the Jeu de Paume, the annex of 
the Luxembourg. In the Loiseau collection we 
find the “‘ Mere et Enfant” in a small but perhaps 
the most perfect of this artist’s oils. 

But Zingg has many sides. The “Moisson 
d’Or,”’ owned by M. Delaroche, is a glorious hymn 
to life in which his ochers obtain resonance against 
the deep emerald of the hills. That the painting 
is flanked by works from Zorn and Daumier does 
not diminish its vigor, or the serious happy 
quality of the emotion it exacts from us. In the 
decoration of the dining-room of M. Coste there 
is a panel four metres long. It is intimate and 
amusing. The scene is a summer day at Auxerre, 
M. Coste’s home, with M. and Mme. Coste, baby 
Coste nursing his bottle. The family dog, ani- 
mated and expectant, is on one side, and Mme. 
Loiseau and M. Loiseau on the other. Peasants 
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“MERE ET ENFANT” 


with their horses and plows move in the distance. 
We distinguish a church, gardens, the Cathedral. 

Gray weaves this painter’s destiny. It is this 
eye for gray in its varied gamut that has enabled 
him to paint snow with exceptional distinction. 
But he perceives the pearl hues of midday in burn- 
ing summer. For this mysterious and sombre 
ambience his reds exist. His color springs from it 
and returns to it. His so vigorous line ordering the 
sullen masses is one with this vision. 

Zingg is a scrupulous and hard-working artist 
whose approach to life is humble and passionate. 
He spends much of his time in Auvergne and the 
French Jura, although actually his home is in 
Paris. But the nervous acerbity engendered by 
this city, which, as they say, “devours the young 
and the merely talented,” has not affected him. 
He stands out against his background, a sturdy, 
red-haired countryman, whose blue eyes might 
designate him Irish were it not for the expression 
of his straight, well-planted nose. In conversation 
one is impressed by his alert, seeking, mentality. 
He comments on the civilization of the Orient. 
The United States “is the country of the future, 
fabulous in its possibilities on account of its free- 
dom from tradition.” He is somewhat painfully 

sensible of the opposition to the new in France, 
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BY JULES EMILE ZINGG 


and. one remembers that his escape. from . the 
Artistes Francais has made him the bete-noire of 
the Society of Bursaries of which he was formerly 
a star. But, “people leave the school not because 
they are getting weak but because they are grow- 
ing.” . He thinks if America really understood 
Cézanne and Gauguin, especially the latter, it 
would understand the. present generation of 
French painters—that is to say, those who are 
part of the “Movement.” 

One feels in this slight grave man that he is 
urged to express a force unknown, latent, rising 
out of the mountains and the stubborn land of the 
Puy-de-Dome and the Swiss border. It formed his 
ancestors to the soil and it finds symbolic articu- 
lation in his art. It is, indeed, this ““Daemon of 
Place’ that made him a painter. Its spirit is in 
all he does from the most Japanesque woodblock 
in color to the “‘Chamber Music”’ of the Luxem- 
bourg. There are others who have been molded 
and driven to speech by the soul of a region, 
among them, quite notably, the Morvan, Louis 
Charlot; but few have been able to establish on 
the canvas itself with more convincing probity the 
truth, which Zingg might paraphrase, from the 
diary of Henri-Edmond Cross, ‘This tree, this 
mountain, these peasants, are myself.” 
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THE “PIETA” OF VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON “O VOS OMNES, QUI TRANSITIS PER VIAM, ATTENDITE, VIDETE, SICUT EST 
DOLOR, SICUT DOLOR MEUS” 


THE “PIETA” OF VILLENEUVE 


N AN EARLIER article on 

Enguerrand Charonton’s 

“Coronation of the Vir- 
gin” I tried to evoke some- 
thing of the ruined splendor 
of that forgotten city, Ville- 
neuve. I took the reader to 
the summit of the Rocher des Doms at Avignon, 
whence we looked for thirty miles over the plain 
of Venaissin. Below us the Rhone, turbulent and 
untameable as in the days when it divided king- 
dom from empire, flung itself still at the piles of 
Little Benet’s bridge, as though in rage that man 
should have had the temerity to span it. There, 
where we stood, was papal ground, once the last 
outpost of the empire. Beyond the river, France, 
and a tower of Philip’s fort still standing for a 
sign. French king and Avignon pope faced each 
other here for near on a century, straddled both 
across the high road from Italy to the north. 
Between them the Pont St. Bénézet, commanded 
at one end by the Rocher des Doms, at the other 
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Both the painter and date 

uncertain, the panel ts one 

of the great masterpteces 
of medieval art 
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by Philip’s fort, provided 
the only crossing. 


“Sur le pont d’ Avignon 
l'on v danse, l’on y danse” 


goes the song. But there 
was more than dancing on 
the bridge of Avignon. Armies, crusades, pilgrims, 
popes, cardinals, legates, kings, emperors passed 
now in solemn procession, now swaying in battle, 
back and forth. Could a man but see that proces- 
sion in the mind’s eye, two centuries of history 
were enacted before him. He would witness the 
rise and fall of Avignon, from the day when 
Bénézet the Shepherd heard a voice from heaven 
saying: Fieou Mieou, aus la vos de Jesu Christ [My 
Son, hear the voice of Jesus Christ], and received 
command to bridge the impassable Rhone; 
through the days of Avignon’s greatness, when it 

*The little book on Avignon in the series of Medieval 


Towns, published by Dutton, tells the story delightfully. A 


book well worth owning. The bridge was started in 1177. 
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was the political, no less than the spiritual centre 
of Christendom; to that evil day when Pedro de 
Luna, last of the Avignon popes, beleaguered, de- 
stroyed the bridge in self-defense. For with the 
passing of the bridge passed also the greatness of 
Avignon. From the mighty Rocher des Doms we 
looked further and saw, clustered round a hill 
northwest of the bridge, the sometime magnificence 
of Villeneuve. And there, I fear, words failed me. 

It is easy to celebrate the greatness of Avignon. 
Centuries of historians have recorded, centuries of 
poets sung it, until its very name is music. One 
has but to say “Avignon” and a chord is struck 
which in its turn evokes a symphony of images. 
But Villeneuve is less fortunate. One sings the 
name, but no responsive chord is struck, no image 
evoked. History, perverse as ever, is silent. And 
as for poetry—why, even Petrarch, who should 
have conferred immortality upon it for its beauty, 
grudges its splendor as stolen from Rome. “‘While 
the roofs of the Apostles and the temples of the 
Saints at Rome are in ruins,” he cries, ‘‘magnifi- 
cent palaces are rising on the Rhone, glittering 
with gold, menacing heaven with their proud 
towers.” 

“Magnificent palaces, glittering with gold,” 
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‘proud towers!”’ The gold is gone and the pride 
is humbled. But there ts surely enough of majesty 
yet to tempt the historian. One can not walk 
through the dusty street without being over- 
powered by the sense of it. Mean hovels attempt 
vainly to obscure the grandeur of spacious court- 
yards. Isolated portals—destruction must be 
absolute to do its work—bring vivid and actual 
before the eyes the palaces to which they but 
served as prologue. Here lived the Conti, there 
the Cardinal Pierre de Thury. Arnaud de Via 
built the church. These ruins housed the Most 
Happy Pierre-:de Luxembourg, Cardinal of St. 
Gregory of the Golden Veil, who died in an odor 
of sanctity, already an object of pilgrimage, at 
the age of eighteen years. Villeneuve is populous 
with the spirits of its builders and their successors. 
It was at once the anteroom to the pope’s chamber 
and the vantage point for the pope’s aggressors. 
It housed the unhappy Joan of Naples and Louis 
of Taranto, her husband; Philip of Valois, King 
of France, and the great Tribune, Rienzi. Philip 
the Fair stationed there a garrison to command 
the bridge head and hold Pope Clement V in 
check. The dukes of Orleans, Burgundy and 


Berry and their magnificent embassy whose mis- 
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sion it was to persuade Pedro de Luna to resign 
the papal tiara withdrew thither when that mis- 
sion had failed, and the greater part of the papal 
court followed them. Thence Boucicault directed 
his fruitless siege. Thence finally Randon, Seig- 
neur de Joyeuse, commanded the second siege 
which ended the Great Schism. 

One might pile name on great name and yet 
fail to evoke one fraction of the undefinable emo- 
tion which assails the student as, wholly unpre- 
pared, he treads the dust of Villeneuve. The his- 
torian of Villeneuve will have need to be, not his- 
torian only, but archeologist, artist and something 
of a poet, too. Out of the lists of names, chronicles 
of events, fragments of architecture of every cen- 
tury from the twelfth to the seventeenth, frag- 
ments of fresco, altarpieces and the like, he must 
rebuild the city which Petrarch saw and envied, 
swing the world back on its axis until the bridge 
of Avignon be again its centre, and people Ville- 
neuve with the great of every race in Christendom. 
Then and then only will justice be done, as well 
to history as to ourselves. 

Meanwhile—as always—art achieves what his- 
torians and chroniclers are powerless to effect. If 
Villeneuve is known today, it is not because 
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Philip, King of France, deigned to stay there, but 
because a certain obscure artist, named Enguer- 
rand Charonton, painted a ‘‘Coronation of the 
Virgin” for the Carthusian monastery; another, 
whose very name is lost, a frescoed story of the 
life of St. John the Baptist for the chapel of the 
same monastery; yet a third, and he ts most 
obscure of all, this “ Pieta.”’ 

You will remember that I described the ‘‘Cor- 
onation”’ as hanging in a long gallery in the Hos- 
pice. There too this picture hung till some twenty 
years ago, when, 'so the Sister will tell you, it was 
stolen by the Louvre. I can not vouch for the 
accuracy of her version of the story, but it seems 
that both the “Coronation” and the “Pieta”’ 
were lent to the Louvre for the Exhibition of 
French Primitives in 1904. The former was duly 
returned. Not so the “Pieta.’”’ After long nego- 
tiation, and against the strenuous protests of the 
Villeneuve authorities, it was finally bought by 
the Société des Amis du Louvre, and presented by 
them to the Louvre, where it now hangs in the 
hall of the French Primitives. By way of compen- 
sation the citizens of Villeneuve were permitted 
to have a copy made, which hangs now by the side 
of the “Coronation.” It may be sentimentality, 
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but I can not help feeling sorry at the “theft.” 
Not only is Villeneuve robbed thereby of one of 
its glories, but the ‘‘Pieta”’ itself is torn from its 
proper setting. Seen against the ruins of Ville- 
neuve, one senses a harmony, a kinship almost, 
between them and it. Much that is unclear in the 
picture the ruins help to explain, and they in turn 
draw life from it. 
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It is for that reason that I have attempted to 
evoke an image of Villeneuve, as it is and was. To 
stumble across the “Prieta” in its new setting in 
the Louvre is to experience a profound shock. It 
is as though a giant had strayed by mischance into 
a nursery and upset the children’s castle of painted 
brick. Stupefaction reigns. Even the French 
critics, so little afflicted with diffidence, begin to 
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“EAD OF THE VIRGIN,” DETAIL FROM THE “ PIETA” OF VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON 


stutter when they speak of it. “Heavy and bar- 
baric,” says M. Dimier, though he admits a **Sur- 
prising vigor of execution.” And others, less 
Parisian, are no less incommoded by it. As to its 
authorship, it has been fathered on every known 


French painter, from Nicolas Froment down. 
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None of the attributions will hold water, none 
indeed can be seriously meant. There is, in point 
of fact, no known French painter either of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century who could, under 
any possible circumstances, be its author. One 
has only to glance from it to the pictures which 
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hang around it to be conscious that a great gulf 
separates them from it. Indeed the simplest out- 
line drawing would show it plainly. Where else, 
in Northern painting, be it French or Flemish, 
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will you find a composition that is based on the 
flattened arc of a circle? Such breadth and bold- 
ness are not found there. 

For early French painting, in so far as It was 
indigenous, had its source in the school of illu- 
mination, and it is a commonplace to remark that 
even when working on a large scale the painter 
was unable completely to shed his miniaturist 
technique. In contradistinction to the Italian 
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school there were in France no true archaics, no 
men such as Giotto and Masaccio to take art back 
to first essentials in the endeavor to build thereon 
a new tradition of figure construction. Inheriting 
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PIETA”’ OF VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON 


a rich tradition of miniature painting, an untold 
wealth of illuminated manuscripts and figured 
tapestries and all that the imagiers of the great 
cathedrals had left in the sculptured facades of 
Moissac, Vézélay, Chartres, Rheims and the rest 
—possessing this, a wealth of art such as no other 
country in Europe (if we except Roman architec- 
ture and sculpture in Italy) could boast, and a 
living tradition already long freed from the Byzan- 
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tine, the French artist, so far from experiencing 
any need to start afresh and learn how to construct, 
how to convey movement and a sense of spacious- 
ness, was inclined rather to regard himself as the 
master. With delight he saw Florentine ladies 
adopt his fashions in costume, noted the eagerness 
with which certain Italian artists studied and 
copied his miniatures, saw everywhere reflections 
of his own influence—and was not even conscious 
that beyond the Alps a new school was slowly and 
painfully coming to birth, a school that in a short 
hundred years would dominate European art and 
send his sons into century-long tutelage. 

The simple truth is that French art was 
already, before the end of the thirteenth century, 
in a state of decadence. I have referred in a 
former article to the album of Villard de Honne- 
court, which contains a page of drawings, con- 
structed on geometrical plans. It is an astonishing 
thought that already in de Honnecourt’s day (he 
died before the end of the thirteenth century) 
figure drawing had been reduced to a recipe. What 
wonder that though in architecture and sculpture 
France remained until Jate in'the fourteenth cen- 
tury supreme, in painting no great school emerged 
and the early miniaturists marked for centuries 
the high-water line. 

All this is not from a desire to depreciate, but 
merely to explain why it is that our “Preta” 
stands in such vivid contrast with its neighbors. 
For the “ Pieta,” whatever be its virtues or defects, 
has nothing in common with miniature painting. 
It is conceived, as we have seen, in broad sweeping 
lines. At the base of the composition and its deter- 
mining factor is the flattened half-circle formed by 
the body of the dead Christ that lies across the 
Virgin’s knees. The feet rest on the ground, the 
head lies in the Evangelist’s left hand. Growing 
out of this at the right of the composition the 
Magdalen is seen half kneeling, her body rising in 
a steeper, but still gentle curve. Answering at the 
left is the Evangelist, full on his knees, his head 
bowed. At the centre, finally, the Virgin. It is a 
composition of long unbroken curves that describe 
ever widening arcs. There is almost no gesture. 
No violent grief distorts the faces. All the porg- 
nancy and the pain is expressed through modula- 
tions of the line, suffering in the sudden fall and 
rise over the sunken stomach and tortured chest 
of the Christ and in the long stiff arm that falls 
to the ground, sorrow in the gentle curves that 
rise to fall again like low lamentations. 

But the author of this picture was more than 
a suave linearist. Eschewing theatricality, he 
used his line to envelop and soften the cruelty of 
his detail. Look closely at the way he has modeled 
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the chest of the Christ, drawing the skin tight over 
bones. Look at the left hand; 
cramped still with suffering, or the pitiful up- 
turned palm and fingers of the right hand. See 
the strained stiffness of the right arm, torn almost 
from the body. Look—in the detail—at the head, 
the heavy eyes not fully closed, the protruding 
lower lip. The artist has not shrunk from the 
uttermost realization of physical agony. But— 
and herein lies a portion of his greatness—he has 
permitted himself no comment upon it. He has 
set down remorselessly, but with none of. that 
hysterical violence which even then was invading 
religious painting, the fact of suffering and the 
fact of grief, translating both into the terms of his 
medium. With line and form he has made both 
actual, and on a scale which merges both in 
grandeur. 

It is just this grandeur of conception that sets 
the “Pieta” apart from its northern neighbors, 
making it’ appear, as I ventured to express it, like 
a giant strayed into a nursery. These neighbors 
are delicate, graceful, courtly, dainty almost, con- 
structed perpendicularly with small fine brush- 
strokes of bright color, that betray in every detail 
the precision of the illuminator. But the “Pieta”’ 
is sombre, rich and resonant in color; the lines of 
its composition rise and fall in long undulating 
waves; a half light surrounds its figures set m a 
flat plain and seen against a luminous sky. What 
wonder if in contrast it appears “barbaric.” But 
not only in the north is the “Pieta”’ an outcast; 
even in Avignon there is no painting that stands 
near to it. The label, School of Avignon, which it 
bears is quite misleading if it encourages us to look 
there for family traits. There was in truth, at the 
time when this was painted, no school of Avignon 
in the proper sense of the word. Avignon and 
Villeneuve were, as I have tried to show, essen- 
tially cosmopolitan cities, neither wholly French 
in character, though in the days of the Schism the 
French element may have predominated, nor yet 
Italian. The church drew its servants from all 
races. There were German cardinals at Villeneuve 
no less than French, Hungarian no less than 
Italian. The last of the Avignon popes was a 
Spaniard and his bodyguard who sustained the 
long siege were Catalans. In the centuries of rule 
by papal legate which tollowed the return of the 
papacy to Rome conditions were hardly otherwise. 
Foreign legates brought ever new elements into 
the city; the population remained a changing one. 

In these circumstances the growth of an indig- 
enous school was almost out of the question. By 
the seventeenth century, it is true, a style had so 
far formed that the word school begins to have a 
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meaning, but before that date all that one can say 
of a given picture is that it would seem probable, 
from documentary or other evidence, that it was 
painted at Avignon. The closest study of the 
work itself would hardly reveal the fact. There 
were in Avignon northern painters like Charonton, 
who came from Laon, southerners, like Froment, 
from Uzés, Sienese, like Lippo Memmi, Spaniards, 
like Bartolommeo Bermejo. It is possible that 
minute study might reveal interaction. But since 
no one has yet dreamed of devoting to early 
French painting even a semblance of that patient 
research and analytical study which even the least 
of Italian pictures receives as its due, any label 
whatever is meaningless. 

The only picture which can at the present 
moment be even plausibly linked with the ‘“‘Pieta”’ 
is a “‘Resurrection”’ at Boulbon, a small town in 
the neighborhood of Avignon. And this only in 
one particular. There is a certain family resem- 
blance between the “donor” in the “‘Resurrec- 
tion’? and the donor (kneeling in the left fore- 
ground) of the ‘“Pieta.” (Here I invite you to 
admire this magnificent piece of portraiture, sadly 
damaged though it is by overpainting.) Note the 
simplicity of the draperies, and the more than a 
hint of corporeal structure beneath. Above all, 
note the power and directness of the head, strongly 
individualized yet not lacking in nobility. Per- 
haps the highest praise that one could bestow were 
to point out that despite its stze—the days of 
modest donors were over—it does not distract 
from, but even heightens, the impressive quality 
of the central subject. The resemblance between 
the two donors is not so great as to make one 
suspect identity of authorship (both have the 
curiously exaggerated lobe of the ear; on the 
other hand the hands are in both mechanically 
painted, but quite differently), but sufficient to 
justify the supposition that both painters worked 
at the same time and in the same part of the 
country, and that both followed the same fashion 
in portraiture. In every other respect the pictures 
are utterly different. The Christ in the ‘Pieta”’ 
is immeasurably superior to the Christ in the 
“Resurrection” and the whole tonality of the 
latter suggests, no less than the view from the 
window (showing village street and church spire), 
a Flemish authorship. 

If then the ‘ Pieta”’ was painted at Avignon, 
it was not, I think, by a Frenchman, nor yet by 
an Italian, but most probably by a Catalan or 
Spaniard. We know that there were Spanish 
painters in Avignon; the name of Bartolommeo 
Bermejo has already been mentioned. But even 
apart from this knowledge the entire conception, 
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the unflinching stoicism in the depiction of phy- 
sical suffering, the brooding melancholy of the 
figures, the sombre grandeur of the scene, all sug- 
gest Spain. For the Spaniard, almost alone of 
Western peoples, accepts pain, accepts the fact of 
death, with neither fear nor flattery. One might 
point to details too; to the heavy cowl of the 
Virgin; the overlong, overheavy, unrelieved dra- 
peries; to the minaret-like towers of the cathedral, 
glimpsed on the horizon, behind the Donor 
and the Evangelist. 

But differing most widely from anything that 
we find in France is the body of the Christ. Look 
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at any “‘Crucifixion,” “‘ Resurrection” or “‘ Pieta 
that comes to mind and you will find that the 
flesh is treated with the utmost lovingness. It is 
made soft and the light allowed to play on it. But 
here one is less conscious of flesh than of the bones 
beneath. In this it reminds one of those wood 
sculptures, ‘‘Crucifixions,” “‘Pietas”’ and the like, 
which they made throughout Catalonia and which 
are still to be found in many of the churches. I 
recall especially a ‘‘Crucifixion”’ at Perpignan in 
which the ribs protrude so strongly that the Christ 
has the appearance of a skeleton. Examining the 
Christ in the “Pieta” one would almost be 
tempted to say that the artist took one of these 
groups for a model, or was perhaps himself a 
sculptor in wood. The body of the Christ has the 
feel of wood, as have also the head, neck and hands 
of the Magdalen. 

These are conjectures. Before one could be 
certain of anything concerning the authorship of 
this picture one would need to have the modern 
paint which covers all but the luminous gold 
ground removed. Perhaps the Louvre will under- 
take this. Perhaps—even better—they will en- 
courage critics to study with some pretense of 
care the early achievements both of French 
painters and of foreign painters who worked for 
French patrons. It would be a matter of no small 
importance to know who, in sixteenth-century 
Catalonia (the present label says fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the bold sweep of the composition, the 
realism of the portrait, even the very size of the 
donor, make this almost out of the question, the 
gold ground notwithstanding; it would be inter- 
esting to have the verdict of an expert on lettering) 
was capable of painting such a masterpiece, and 
whether this is his unique achievement. 

Perhaps, too, the presence of this picture in 
the Louvre will serve to remind the powers that 
be that what is now a poverty-stricken village was 
once the proud summer seat of cardinals, and the 
host of kings. Perhaps, at last, history will be just 
to Villeneuve. 
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ENGLISH CARTOON (1784) 


ORE AND THE AERG@INGaas 


EW INTEREST in old 

balloon prints has 

been awakened by 
the latest developments in 
dirigible aircraft, and es- 
pecially by the prospect of 
a two-days’ air trip from 
America to Europe, extensive Polar explorations 
and other spectacular achievements. An interior 
decorator has collected a group of the most grace- 
ful and interesting of early balloon pictures to use 
on the covers of vanity boxes and other articles 
of the up-to-date boudoir. A story of these old 
prints reveals their quaint decorative quality and 
the dramatic aspect of those first daring ascensions 
which differed so notably from the practical and 
nonchalant character of modern flying. 

The balloons themselves, in these prints, are 
fragile-look affairs, gay with rose and gilt and 
floating flags and garlands. There is “‘Sadler Over 
the Lighthouse, Dublin,” for instance, represent- 
ing an unsuccessful attempt to cross the Irish 
Channel. This print by R. Havell is a charming 
illustration of the way a balloon was made up to 
correspond with its spectacular performance. And 
the aeronaut, with a flag in either hand, reminds 
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For centuries aeronautic 

experiments have served as 

subject matter for interesting 
or amusing drawings 


ROSE HENDERSON 


one of an actor taking a 
curtain call. But the drama 
is real and the actor ts play- 
ing the first scene of a most 
diverting and significant de- 
velopment. Carved female 
figures, on the order of 
winged mermaids, stand out in relief against the 
pale green body of the car which carries a scroll 
bearing the legend, “Erin Go Brah.”’ Other fan- 
tastic figures rise from either side above the car’s 
railing, the balloon itself is delicately striped in 
tan and pale rose and the net ropes emerge from a 
decorated band of blue and gold. The balloonists 
also dressed the part, appearing in ruffled shirts 
and tailed coats and later in gaudy tights. At the 
first, ballooning was, naturally enough, more of a 
romantic adventure than a practical enterprise, a 
spirit that was continued in the familiar fete and 
fair spectacles of twenty or thirty years ago. 

In the very beginning, of course, balloons were 
sent up without a passenger, and a print published 
in England in 1783 represents such an ascension 
and is believed to record the first public ballooning 
experiment in that country. This “‘air balloon,” 
really filled with gas, but so called in distinction 
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Which was Launihed in le... Litdlery ground Nov.’ 25. 1783. 





CONTEMPORARY PRINT OF THE FIRST “‘AIR BALLOON”? ASCENSION IN ENGLAND 
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from the “fire balloons’ which were, theoreti- air, was launched in the London Artillery Ground, 
cally, inflated with smoke, actually with heated November 25, 1783. Two wigged, cocked-hatted 
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“SADLER OVER THE LIGHTHOUSE, DUBLIN” BY R. HAVELL 
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gentlemen standing on a table roped away from 
the crowd have just released the inflated sphere, 
and the spectators are watching its slow ascent 
with evident amazement. There are no romantic 
trappings in this picture, interest being centred in 
the scientific event, the wonder of the swollen ball 
careening heavenward like a thing of life and voli- 
tion. This balloon was about ten feet in diameter 
and was made of oil-silk, under the direction of 
Count Francesco Zambeccari who later became a 
famous aeronaut and was killed at Bologna, in 
1812, when he leaped from a burning balloon. 

A view of Lunardi’s balloon in an ascent from 
the London Artillery Ground, September 15, 1784, 
is inscribed, ‘“‘the first aerial traveller in the 
English atmosphere,” although an ascent had 
been made by J. Tytler a few days before, and 
shows the marked advance made since the experi- 
ment of less than a year before. Thousands of 
people crowded amphitheatre and house-tops to 
witness this earliest ascent of an aeronaut in 
England. Lunardi’s balloon later carried Mrs. 
Sage, “the first English female aerial traveller.” 
After his London success, Lunardi visited Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and _ published 
accounts of his adventures. The aeronaut, a hand- 
some man with a fascinating personality, was him- 
self the subject of many interesting portraits and 
was much lionized. Blanchard, a French aeronaut, 
made the third ascent in England on October 16, 
1784. He flew from the Royal Military Academy, 
Chelsea, and took with him Dr. John Sheldon, 
professor of anatomy at the Royal Academy. 
Blanchard left Dr. Sheldon at Sunbury, reascended 
and traveled to Rumsey, a distance of about 
seventy-five miles, in four and one-half hours. A 
print representing this event describes it as “by 
far the most extraordinary journey ever performed 
by a sublunary being.” On January 7, 1785, 
Blanchard left Dover, accompanied by Dr. Jef- 
fries, an American physician, and made his first 
crossing of the English Channel. A very dramatic 
print depicts the “ Providential Escape of Major 
Money” from a fall in the Bristol Channel, 
September 24, 1810. A number of pictures por- 
tray the achievements of James Sadler and his 
sons, William and John, who all made daring 
experiments in early ballooning. William Sadler 
crossed the Irish Channel in June, 1817, and was 
killed some time later, after making his thirty-first 
ascent from Green Park, during a celebration of 
the Peace of Amiens in August, 1814. 

The balloon was early recognized as an impor- 
tant instrument of warfare, and many of the old 
pictures show captive balloons used for making 
observations. Shortly after the beginning of the 
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French Revolution an aeronautic school was 
founded at Meudon. In June, 1794, the French 
made reconnaissances that were said to have 
gained information instrumental in winning the 
battle of Fleurus. The Federals made considerable 
use of balloons for observation purposes in the 
early part of the Civil War. The balloon figured 
prominently in the siege of Paris in 1871, and 
general recognition of ballooning as a military 
science began in 1883 when most of the great 
nations organized regular balloon establishments 
in connection with their military equipment. 
General John Money was one of the first to con- 
sider the military possibilities of balloons in a 
comprehensive way and he published a treatise on 
the subject in 1803. A lithograph of the time indi- 
cates that in August, 1825, the attempt was under- 
taken to operate a balloon ‘‘at any required pomt 
of elevation.” This is an interesting forerunner’ 
of the modern plan to navigate above the storm 
area and thus avoid the greater danger of low air 
levels. 

All the early prints suggest the excitement of 
the spectators crowded about. In France, where 
the balloon was discovered by the Montgolfier 
brothers and the first experiments made with gas- 
filled bags, the interest of the people was frequently 
so great as to hinder the balloonist. One almost 
envies the early experimenters those first thrilling 
moments of victory in the age-old struggle of 
mankind to equip himself with wings. There had 
been many attempts at constructing flymg ma- 
chines, heavier-than-air craft which should be 
propelled by some sort of mechanism within the 
airship. A collection of French prints includes a 
“flying chariot,” a crude, four-wheeled vehicle 
with a large sail fashioned after a sailing-boat 
model but intended to travel on land propelled by 
the wind; a giant kite with fin-like sails and rud- 
ders; another, boat-shaped with balloons attached. 
Birds and fishes, boats and “chariots,” all the 
known methods of locomotion, were studied, imi- 
tated and combined in these pioneer attempts at 
flight. And back in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century we have that great artist genius, Leonardo 
da Vinci, creating designs for airplanes that are 
essentially sound in principle and that were 
evolved from a careful study of birds and the 
mechanics of bird flight. But the balloon, un- 
thought of when da Vinci drew his bird-wing 
models, was destined to be the first craft to mount 
the air, carrying “aerial travellers” above hys- 
terical multitudes. Then after a fair success in 
making ascensions the lighter-than-air craft was 
given only negligible attention while the airplane 
developed undreamed-of powers. And now, again, 
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ENGRAVING OF BLANCHARD’S FLIGHT ACROSS THE CHANNEL (1785) 


the great dirigibles have come to the fore, sharing 
the skies with slim, bird-like planes. 

It was sometime in 1789 that Joseph and 
Jacques Montgolfier, sons of a paper-maker living 
in Annonay, about forty miles from Lyons, con- 
ceived the idea of enclosing vapor in a large and 
very light bag. These country youths had watched 
the clouds floating high above the earth and 
yearned to follow them. Who has not? But these 
young observers did more than yearn. They 
caught at the idea of inclosing a bit of cloud-stuff 
in a light bag and watching it drift into the air. 
Towards the end of 1782 they made their first 
experiments with small bags filled with smoke, 
and, encouraged by the success of these essays, on 
June 5, 1783, they inflated a linen globe, one hun- 
dred and five feet in circumference, over a fire fed 
with small bundles of straw. When released the 
bag rose rapidly to a great height and after ten 
minutes it descended about a mile and a half away. 
Thus was the balloon discovered, though the 
experimenters did not at first realize that it was 
merely the lightness of the heated air which caused 
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the ascent. They thought the balloon rose because 
of the levity of the smoke or other vapor pro- 
duced by the burning straw. The Montgolfiers 
were on the right track, however, and the French 
prints reflect the excitement attending their ex- 
periments. On August 23, 1783, a group of 
scientists inflated a varnished silk bag with hydro- 
gen gas in the Place des Victoires. The gas was 
made by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on iron 
filings and introduced through lead pipes without 
passing through cold water. This was a slow 
process and it was difficult to fill the balloon com- 
pletely. Daily bulletins were published stating the 
progress of the experiment. Public interest was 
intense and the crowds became so large that on 
the 26th the balloon was moved secretly to the 
Champ de Mars, two miles distant. The next day 
an immense crowd gathered at the new location, 
the balloon was released at the signal of a cannon 
discharge and rose rapidly to a height of about 
three thousand feet. Soon it began to rain, and 
thousands of well-dressed spectators, many of 
them women, were drenched to the skin, for they 
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““GUYNEMER’S FORTY-FIFTH VICTORY” 


stood watching as long as the balloon was in 
sight. After remaining in the air for about three- 
quarters of an hour the balloon fell in a field some 
fifteen miles from Paris and the peasants were so 
terrified that they tore it into shreds. On Sep- 
temper 19, 1783, Joseph Montgolfier repeated the 
experiment at Versailles in the presence of the 
queen, the court and spectators. A print recording 
this shows a very gaudy balloon painted with 
ornaments in oil colors. Below the balloon a cage 
was suspended containing a sheep, a cock and a 
duck, the first aerial travelers. 

Cartoons reflect the fact that ridicule as well 
as admiration accompanied the first attempts at 
flight. Like most dreams, the dream of flymg was 
very amusing to many people. It had its comedy 
elements. Frenchmen are represented as sailing 
gaily out of windows with no apparent means of 
locomotion, to the great consternation of their 
families. Donkeys survey balloonists through 
field glasses. An English caricature of 1784 repre- 
sents a large balloon with a full-moon face, a 
donkey’s ears and a fool’s cap, held by guy-ropes 
above an open space ina park. In another a petite 
young lady with balloon overskirts and a balloon 
floating from her hair meets a dapper young man 
with balloon trousers, sleeves and hat. The couple 
seem on the point of careening off into “‘sublunar”’ 
space on a pink and gold honeymoon. A cartoon 
shows John Bull with newspaper wings attempting 
to fly after the “‘Phantom Liberty,” a witch-like 
figure tantalizingly near a lofty cliff from which a 
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devil is prying John’s feet. Flying figures of 
horses, boys, women with hoop-skirts, eagles and 
angels were common at fetes, according to the old 
pictures. A burning balloon is represented with 
the succinct inscription, “AII on Fire, or, The 
Doctors Disappointed.” 

In contrast to the childish excitement shown 
in the early prints, pictures of modern flying reveal 
an air of sophisticated unconcern. No pink and 
gold trappings, no breathless watchers, but soar- 
ing planes and stately dirigibles flying above sea 
or clouds, or cities, or smoke of battleflelds. 
One is reminded of Dr. Johnson’s remark: ‘‘But 
what would be the security of the good if the bad 
at pleasure invade them from the skies?”” What, 
indeed! War paintings must be, in the main, 
graphic reports of terrible destruction. Such 
reports have been made by Henri Farré, Frederick 
Villiers, G. H. Davis and other artists who painted 
the air battles of the recent war. These pictures 
have grace, color and spectacular daring. But the 
freedom and exhilaration of peaceful sky travel is 
an influence that may be reflected more and more 
in the art of the world if the dire possibilities of 
another Dark Ages are avoided. Instead of blot- 
ting out with black wings the light of our present 
civilization the new aircraft may carry forward 
the deep-lying constructive forces that are the 
essence of real art purpose. The aircraft in itself 
is a stimulating, inspiring thing. As Muirhead 
Bone has remarked, “‘Close to, the propeller seems 
a great thing, wonderfully subtle in its curves.” 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRY, AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS 


Every detail of the pagan Roman ceremony bas been carefully preserved so that in the later scenes, after the Emperor's conversion, 
the Christian symbolism might gain emphasis 


“-RUBENS’ Gonstantine 


Set of twelve designed by 
order of Louis XIII remains 
only in fragments; a series 
Of six is! described “here 


PHYLLIS AGKERMAN 


HE NAME of Rubens 

has been taken more 

often in vain than that 
of any other great artist, 
not even excepting Rem- 
brandt, should we grant 
Professor Van Dyke’s con- 
tentions. For Rubens has been charged with the 
execution not only of innumerable paintings and 
drawings but of uncountable tapestries as well. 
Most of the paintings and drawings probably did 
emanate from his large and industrious studio, 
and were his in the sense that he kept a directing 
eye on them. But very few of the tapestries can 
with justice be charged even to his apprentices. 
They are his, these tapestries that bear his name, 
only in the remote sense that he fixed the current 
style. Just as Raphael set the fashion for the 
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Tapestries 


sixteenth century when he 
painted the cartoons of the 
“Acts of the Apostles” for 
Leo X in 1515, so Rubens 
fixed the model for his cen- 
tury when he made the car- 
toons for the history of the 
Consul Decius Mus for a Genoese noble family, 
probably the Pallavicini, in 1618. Massive form 
and violent energy were the keynotes of the new 
manner, a further development of the heavily 
muscular classic figures that had been current but 
enlivened with more action and more drama. 

In addition to this Consul Decitus Mus set, 
some of the cartoons of which are still in the 
Lichtenstein gallery in Vienna, Rubens did only 
three others. The second of these was “The 
Triumph of the Church” made in 1625 to 1628 
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for the Infanta Isabella and woven several times 
by different studios. The third and last was the 
‘Life of Achilles,” made in 1630 for Charles'I of 
England. AII of these were executed in the Neth- 


about 1630. At that time there was on hand at 
least one example in tapestry of each cartoon and 
several from some cartoons. The series was 
appraised at by far the highest value of all the 





“THE VISION OF THE FLAMING CROSS” 
AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS ~-. 


erlands. Before both of these, however, and after 
that of the Consul Dectus Mus, Rubens did a 
series of designs (in 1621-22) which was destined 
not for any Netherlands weavers but for a new 
tapestry factory in Paris. This factory had been 
established twenty years before under the protec- 
tion of the crown by Francois de Ja Planche from 
Audenarde and Marc Comans from Brussels and 
had already woven some notable series for the 
royal family. This new Rubens set also was 
undertaken by royal order, that of Louis XIII. 
A fully detailed account of the series appears in 
an inventory of the assets of the factory made in 
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sets in the warehouse. In addition to the already 
woven pieces, the factory still had the twelve 
original oil sketches on panels by Rubens listed in 
the inventory as his work, and also the twelve 
full sized cartoons on paper with their borders. 

Thus the record of this set is more complete 
than that of any of the other three by Rubens. It 
is evident that in this case Rubens had nothing 
to do with the cartoons themselves, but prepared 
only the preliminary studies, several of which have 
recently been rediscovered. The large cartoons 
were probably made in the Paris studio. In two 
of the other sets, those of the Consul Decius Mus 
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“THE BATTLE OF THE PONS MULVIUS”’ 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRY, AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS 


Tumult and violent activity gave Rubens the greatest opportunity to display his genius 


and ‘‘The Triumph of the Church,” the cartoons 
were done in Rubens’ own studio. The fact that 
he did not make the final cartoons does not mean, 
however, that the French set and the later “Life 
of Achilles” which was done in the same way were 
any less close to Rubens than those which had 
been fully executed in his own shop. For they, 
too, must have been done by ordinary helpers 
from Rubens’ sketches, and probably, since they 
were to be carried out where he could keep an eye 
on them, their preliminary petits patrons may not 
have been as complete as those which were to be 
sent away for a translation which he could not 
supervise. However that may be, it is undeniable 
that these sets are very fine and adequately repre- 


sentative of the Rubens’ quality. The theme of 


the French series is “‘ The Life of Constantine the 
Great,’’ the western emperor of Rome, in the 
stormy days of the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, and the founder of Constantinople. The 
story follows fairly accurately the account given 
by Eusebius. Constantine was a_ picturesque 
figure and his life was so full of strenuous drama 
that it was particularly well adapted to the force- 
ful action of the style of Rubens. 

Examples of the pieces of this set are now 
exceedingly rare. It was woven with heavy enrich- 
ment of gold and silver which probably led to 
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extensive destruction, especially at the time of the 
French Revolution when many valuable tapestries 
were burned to get the little precious metal they 
would yield. Two partial series, however, are still 
extant, and in good condition, one of five pieces in 
a private collection in France, and one of six in 
the possession of a London collector. The London 
series begins with the ‘‘ Marriage of Constantine,” 
the fourth piece in the original set. We find him, 
only in his eighteenth year, marrying Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximianus, to cement his alliance 
with the then powerful consul whom he soon 
supplanted. The tapestry shows the portico in 
front of the Temple of Jupiter with the sacred fire 
burning on an elaborately carved triangular altar 
in the foreground. At the right, two slaves lead 
in the wreathed sacrificial bull. In the presence of 
a Roman matron and the bride’s father, a Roman 
official places the bride’s right hand in her hus- 
band’s right hand. In front of them are two chil- 
dren, one holding the torch kindled at her parents’ 
hearth to carry on the domestic fire, and the box 
of sweet ointment, the other playing the pipes. In 
the background are the bride’s attendants, and the 
two young boys bearing torches who will later 
conduct her to her husband’s home. In general, 
Rubens’ rendition of the Roman marriage cere- 
mony is correct, though the detail of the ring 
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““TRIUMPHAL ENTRANCE INTO ROME” 
AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS 


which the bride’s father slips on the Roman 
matron’s finger is not clear. In a niche in the 
temple wall, flanked by porphyry columns, is a 
life sized statue of Jupiter, god of all alliances, 
holding his thunder bolts, with Juno in an amus- 
ingly informal domestic attitude. Probably this 


insistence on the pagan rites and setting is to 


make more emphatic Constantine’s later conver- 
sion to Christianity. The robes of dark red, rose, 
gold and blue make a rich mass of color against 
which the heads stand out with an unusually fine 
plastic portrait quality. 

In spite of the alliance cemented by this mar- 
riage, Constantine’s troubles were not over. In 
fact he had now to fight his own brother-in-law, 
Maxentius. Up to this point Constantine’s policy 
had always been one of shrewd prudence. Now, 
however, he became almost rash, attacking the 
troops of Maxentius directly and marching straight 
on Rome. According to the old chroniclers, this 
sudden lack of caution was due to a miracle, and 
this ‘‘ Vision of the Flaming Cross” is the theme 
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oy of the next tapestry. Ru- 
bens has rather outdone his 
text on this occasion. Be- 
side a massive staircase 
Constantine kneels in rever- 
ent awe, while a Romam 
woman with a gleaming 
halo, perhaps an apparition 
of the Virgin, shows him the 
blazing cross carried by an 
acolyte who accompanies a 
bishop robed in sumptuous 
brocade, heavily couched 
with solid gold. 

The next piece shows his 
victorious battle against 
Maxentius at the Pons Mul- 
vius. Constantine attacked 
Maxentius’ rear guard at 
the bridge. His Gallic cav- 
alry which he had been 
training for six years drove 
the enemy’s left wing into 
the Tiber and the débacle 
was completed by the col- 
lapse of the bridge. The 
scene is ideal for the full 
exercise of Rubens’ talent. 
The rearing, tumbling 
horses in an_ inextricable 
tangle with the half naked 
bodies of men give full op- 
portunity for the outlet of 
his tumultuous strength. 

The fourth piece in the London set shows 
““Constantine’s Triumphal Entry Into Rome.” 
Constantine mounted on a high-bred horse and 
robed in red silk is followed by his soldiers, of 
whom one bears his personal standard, while a 
lictor carries the official fasces. Over his head 
flutters a rose-draped angel, ready to crown him 
with the victor’s wreath, and with her is a trum- 
peting putto. From the city gate a soldier advances 
to offer him a miniature statue of Victory, and 
senators and citizens stand in the background to 
acclaim him. Again the heads are finely indi- 
vidualized portraits. 

As a result of the revelation of the flaming 
cross, Constantine was converted to Christianity 
shortly before his death, and his baptism appears 
in the next piece, the most sumptuous of them all. 
The scene takes place in a portico of fluted col- 
umns. Constantine kneels by the baptismal font. 
The Pope himself performs the ceremony. As a 
matter of historical fact, it actually was performed 
by Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, a minor see of 
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the Eastern Empire, but a 
favorite of Constantine. A 
priest in magnificent vest- 
ments assists, while two 
bishops and two cardinals 
attend the emperor. The 
costumes from having been 
pseudo-Roman in the other 
pieces have now turned 
frankly baroque, except for 
the sandals of the soldier in 
the foreground. 

The elaborate Renais- 
sance columns of the portico 
have an interesting history. 
They were first used by 
Raphael in the “Healing of 
the Palsied”’ in the “‘Acts of 
the Apostles” series. The 
design of the frollicking 
putto in the grape vines was 
a favorite one in the Raphael 
studio, several drawings of 
the theme by his followers 
being extant. The most 
noted is the drawing attrib- 
uted to Raphael’s pupil, 
Guilio Romano, in the Salt- 
ing collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, with 
the tapestry which was 
woven after it. Several other 
tapestries on variations of 
the subject are known from 
that period, and all of them 
are commonly connected 
with the name of Guilio Romano. The same putti 
appear again in the border of a tapestry by Van 
Orley, who also studied under Raphael, which ts 
in the Widener collection. Rubens also borrowed 
these columns for ‘““The Triumph of the Church”’ 
series in which a column at either side frames the 
scene in place of the side borders. When, later, 
this same framing device was adopted by some of 
Rubens’ followers, they continued to use these 
same columns. Thus they appear again in a series 
called ““The Life of Man and the Triumph of 
Death” by an unknown designer, probably woven 
about 1630 by Frans van den Hecke, and again 
ten years later in a “‘ History of Diana,” also by an 
unknown designer, woven by Andreas van den 
Driesche. They became, in short, a kind of stock 
studio property, and thus the playing putti that a 
century earlier had been equally a stock property 
of Raphael’s studio, had a Jong life. Columns very 
similar to these were actually built in St. Peter’s 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRY 
AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS 


about 1625, supporting the baldachin over the 
main altar, after the design of Bernini. 

The final piece in the London series shows 
Constantine’s death which occurred in 337 at 
Ancyrona, a suburb of Nicomedia. The Emperor 
half reclines on an elaborate couch and his three 
sons, whom he had made Cesars of various 
provinces, are at his bedside and a cardinal stands 
behind the couch with his hand raised as in a 
blessing. The object Constantine holds in his hand 
is not clearly defined but as one of his sons is 
reaching out his hand to receive it this may have 
some symbolical connection with the passing of 
the rulership of the Eastern Empire to the eldest 
son who, as Constantine II, succeeded his father. 

The borders of the set are very sumptuous. 
Heavy garlands and scrolls stand out in high relief 
against a black ground. The entire pattern is 
massive with couched and brocaded gold. In the 
centre of the top of each piece is the monogram 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH TAPESTRY, AFTER A DESIGN BY RUBENS 


The solemn dignity of the scene is skilfully emphasized by the spaced repetition of vertical forms 


Constantine adopted after his holy vision, the 
monogram called the chrisma with the two Greek 
letters Chi and Rho (X, P), equivalent to CH and 
R, and an early Christian symbol for the word 
Christ. In the corresponding space below is the 
Roman eagle. In the middle of the left border is 
the coat of arms of France, and in the right of 
Navarre, each surmounted by a crown, reminding 
The 


selvage of each piece bears the letter P with the 


one that the set was made for Louis XIII. 


two hundred 


fleur-de-lis, which was the mark of the Comans de 
la Planche factory, a mark retained to this day by 
the Gobelins. In addition each piece bears one 
and sometimes two monograms of individual 
weavers, most of which are unidentified. The 
combination of Rubens’ forceful energy and feel- 
ing for substantial form with the skill of execution 
of the Paris shops, and the unstinted richness of 
material, has produced a set that exemplifies to 
the full the magnificence of the baroque. 
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RODIN’S “GATES OF HELL 


‘HE STRONG, slow- 
brooding “Thinker” 
of Rodin’s is more 

widely known than any 

other of the sculptor’s 
works. In Paris it has stood 
before the Pantheon and is 
now at Rodin’s tomb at Meudon, and it also 
appears in the permanent exhibition at the Hotel 
Biron, once Rodin’s residence and atelier. A 
plaster cast of it is in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. Yet the relation of this famous 
colossus to the rest of the sculptor’s work is little 
known. It is to trace the connection that I write 
this account of the origin and growth of one of 

Rodin’s conceptions, ‘“‘The Gates of Hell,” a 

project never completed but serving as the source 

of a surprising number of his widely known works. 

A few of these, as time went on, were eliminated 

from “The Gates of Hell;”’ others appear, as does 

“The Thinker”? upon the tympanum, in the early 

and last forms of the parent work. In 1880 the 

French government commissioned Rodin to make 

a door for the proposed new Musée des Arts 

Décoratifs. High reliefs were to be used, as in 

Ghiberti’s bronze doors for the Baptistry in Flor- 

ence, which Rodin saw there in 1875. These doors 

are now in St. Bartholomew’s in New York. The 
commission provided the first victory for Rodin, 
whose friends had been defending him since his 
exhibition in 1877 at the Paris Salon of the “Age 
of Bronze.” The battle had been briefly this. 
The ‘Age of Bronze,” a nude figure of a young 
man, was said by some conservatives to have been 
made from a plaster cast of a human figure. The 
surface of the bronze was not smooth as in the 
usual contemporary treatment of flesh and of light 
and shade. It showed muscles and tendons. The 
proportions of the body were not ideal. The 
charge implied that the artist was not capable of 
modeling a nude. In reply Rodin pointed to the 
young Belgian soldier, his model, followed faith- 
fully except that the statue was slightly over life 
size. But neither this refutation, nor the known 
history of Rodin’s past twenty years of appren- 
ticeship in Paris and Belgian studios convinced all 
his opponents. Rodin went no farther in argu- 
ment, although his friends did. His first semi- 
official recognition came with the winning over of 

Turquet, secretary of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 

who purchased ‘‘The Age of Bronze.’’ Enthusi- 

astic himself, Turquet could not carry the support- 
ing votes of the Inspectors of the Beaux Arts and 
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The ever changing designs 
for this famous portal 
produced “The Thinker”’ 


and other masterpteces 
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the purchase was not con- 
firmed. So Rodin found 
himself at thirty-seven with 
little prospect of bemg able 
to secure commissions. 
BALDWIN A chance, however, 

brought him recognition, 
permanent if not yet universal. One day he 
modeled a group of children for Boucher with such 
speed and truth that this artist was convinced 
that Rodin was a practised sculptor. Again Tur- 
quet made the step toward official recognition by 
buying a second statue, the “St. John the Bap- 
tist,’’ another nude, almost life size, differing from 
“The Age of Bronze” as the tired body of an old 
man differs from the firm frame of a youth. 
Turquet gave-Rodin a commission at once. In 
receiving this Rodin said: “I am ready. But, in 
order to prove that I do not make molds from 
living models for my work, I shall, from little bas- 
reliefs, make a vast work with little figures—and 
I think I shall borrow the theme from Dante.” 
When this commission became a formal command 
from the government for a door, with reliefs, for 
the entrance to the proposed Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, the idea of ‘“The Gates of Hell” took 
definite form. 

But “‘The Gates of Hell? * were never finished. 
Unchanged, except with considerable variety in 
detail, from the time of the first sketch in 1880 
to that of the final large plaster model now in the 
chapel of the Hotel Biron, it represents to such 
complete supporters as M. Camille Mauclarr, 
Rodin’s biographer, a changing notebook of the 
artist’s conceptions, a playground of composition 
which he could at any time have made a complete 
thing. In 1907, ten years before the death of 
Rodin, Kenyon Cox said in his Painters and 
Sculptors: “Thus was begun those ‘Gates of Hell’ 
on which Rodin has been at work for a quarter of 
a century, which are not yet finished, which, 
likely enough, never will be finished. They are 
talked of and written of, but no photograph of 
the composition as a whole has ever been pub- 
lished and the public knows them only in frag- 
ments—this figure and that group separately 
completed. ... He has made of it, as M. Mauclair 
says, ‘the central motive of his dreams, the store- 
house of his ideas and researches.’ He himself calls 
it ‘my Noah’s ark.’”’ 

Of some of the single outgrowths of the great 
“Gates” Mr. Cox has highest praise. In writing 
of the ‘‘Danaid” in the top centre of the right 
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panel he advances the opinion 
that “such modeling has scarce 
been seen elsewhere, unless in 
one- or two of the greatest of 
those figures which we associate 
with the name of Phidias.” But 
Mr. Cox does not attempt to 
point out all of the single works 
which grew out of “The Gates 
of Hell.” To try to do this 
briefly for the more significant 
works is my aim now. Many of 
my observations were made last 
summer at the Hotel Biron, 
where I had the kindly help of 
the librarian of the exhibition; 
other suggestions come from M. 
Mauclair’s biography of Rodin, 
as I shall note. 

“The Thinker” is in the 
composition from beginning to 
end. In every sketch of the 
whole door, or of the panels and 
lintel, or of the tympanum alone 
(except when a removal enabled 
a study of the figures in relief), 
he holds his sad pose, head 
bowed, chin in pushing hand, 
the powerful body straining un- 
der an effort as much physical 
as intellectual to think upon the 








torments of human passions. “LA PENSEE” 
Each observer must use the facts 
of the sculpture for his own interpretation as to 
whether this Thinker symbolizes the Poet, or 
Adam, or a Baudelarian pessimist posed in full 
contrast to his fellow beings who are as helpless 
before passion as he is before thought. The only 
change in Rodin’s treatment of him was to make 
him in the separate statue twice life-size. But he 
did later another interpretation of thought, “La 
Pensée,”’ showing that in contrast with the process 
of thinking the state of decision is one of serenity. 
It is said that originally Rodin planned to place 
over each pilaster of the doorway a single figure, 
one an “Eve,” the other “Adam.” This idea was 
not carried out, although Rodin had an ‘““Adam” 
already under way. Instead, there has been placed 
on the dais where the “‘Gates” stand an “Eve” 
at the right and an “Adam,” sometimes called 
“Shade,” at the left. Both of these are separate 
figures, too large for the capitals. M. Mauclair 
points out that in 1881 Rodin did an “Adam” 
(which is destroyed) and an “‘Eve.”’ The latter is 
the bronze figure with head sunk behind uplifted 
arms, as of a person regretting her own act. The 
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“Adam” opposite is in plaster. And he is even 
better named ‘‘Shade,” with his supreme dejec- 
tion, neck bent forward, head turned away, arms 
groping. A circling of this figure soon suggests that 
the pose is that of one of ‘““The Three Shades,” 
the group at the top centre of the doorway. Upon 
first looking up at these three in their half circle of 
sadness, the one at the left seems most like the 
single figure on the floor. Then a convincing flash 
of observation gives the final answer: the three 
shades who, having abandoned hope, are waiting 
to enter the gates are merged into the single figure, 
“Adam.” The three poses are almost identical, 
and seen simultaneously the variety resulting from 
this grouping is astounding. The composition sug- 
gests the sculptor’s interest in his achievement as 
that of a craftsman doing an interesting “‘stunt”’ 
rather than of one reading a story from legend or 
literature into stone. 

At least two other groups were associated with 
the 1880 designs of ‘““The Gates of Hell,” a 
“Paolo and Francesca”’ and a “‘Count Ugolino,”’ 
the most poignant and the most horrible of sub- 
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“ADAM” OR “‘THE SHADE” BY RODIN 


jects from the Inferno. In both these cases the 
original designs were practically the same as those 
of the finally separated statue-groups, ““The Kiss”’ 
(little group of 1886 and later) and “Count 
Ugolino” (1882). The motive of ‘“The Kiss” ts in 
bas-reliefs up and down the supporting pilasters 
of the doorway, notably in the two groups of 
lovers just above the base of that on the right. 
An entirely different “Paolo and Francesca”’ are 
now in the panel proper where once “‘The Kiss” 
was. They are the two horizontal figures low on 
the left, with only a sleeping woman below them. 
An astounded Paolo here in desperation leans 
over, though himself falling, to catch at the hair 
of his beloved, whose flight is already down and 
away. 

Just above these two a massive, kneeling man 
leans forward, his two arms converging toward 
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his son’s body; another son tries to cling with a 
slipping left arm to his father’s side. Not so dis- 
tinct is a third boy. This is the Count Ugolino 
who, with two sons and two grandsons, was im- 
prisoned by the traitorous Archbishop Ruggieri 
and left by his enemies to starve. 
Norton’s translation one reads thus the catas- 
trophe: “‘I saw the three fall one by one. . 


In Professor 


. then 
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I betook me, already blind, to groping over each, This is the expression on the face of the boy whose 
and two days I called them after they were dead; arm is slipping from its hold on the father’s body. 
then fasting had more power than grief.” A  ‘‘Douleur” is the name of the bust of 1892 which 
separate Count Ugolino alone, dating 1882, shows sprang from the original “Ugolino.” Thus the 
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‘THE KISS” BY RODIN 


him with differences in posture and with less of treatment has changed more than once in design 
horror in his face than in the 1903 group, to which and emphasis upon emotion. 

all four boys are added. Grief is the remembered Other figures which became separate statues 
impression from the group as it is in the “Gates.” are the “Faun” at the left centre of the tympanum 
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“FEMME ACCROUPIE’ 


and the “Prodigal Son” near the centre, low on 
the right hand panel. The latter, which has also 
been known since its exhibition in 1903 by the 
title of “Prayer,” represents the swift and com- 
plete remorse of youth as he faces his father’s 
house before he knows his father’s mercy. 

Alone above the left capital crouches a single 
figure. The pose is repeated among the falling 
figures. This is the type of the ‘Femme Accrou- 
pie” or “Homme Accroupi” (1895), of which 
examples in bronze indicate Rodin’s interest in 
the Japanese bronze grotesques. Above the lintel 
one may also discern “Meditation,” later an 
accompanying figure in one of the Hugo statues, 
and the “Ariadne,” which is exhibited alone as 
well. Falling below the lintel at the top edge of 
the left panel is the “‘Man with Serpent,” sepa- 
rately shown in 1885. And in an upright position 
in the lower right hand panel is the symbol of 
“Love Flies Away,”’ as it was later called when 
the despairing figure was cut from the marble, 
lying instead of upright. 
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That Rodin was not an il- 
lustrator of ideas found in Jiter- 
ature is generally admitted. The 
only literary influence upon him 
other than Dante was that of 
Baudelaire, which needs to be 
pointed out clearly with refer- 
ence to the “Gates.” The im- 
pression from Baudelaire, as 
Rodin himself stated, was of the 
melancholy futility of human 
passions, and the acknowledged 
power and purposelessness of 
voluptuousness. This Rodin ex- 
pressed in many a “Condemned 
Woman,” both on the ‘‘Gates” 
and in other forms. He agreed 
with Baudelaire in doomed | 
women as the symbol for this 
bitter pessimism. It is with 
these crowded, hopeless ones 
that the back spaces over the 
lintel are filled; they are below 
in all angles of flight; at the 
bottom, especially of the right 
panel, agonies of distortion 
mark the last of their heart- 
breaking passage. 

After his return from Rome 
and Florence in 1875 Rodin did 
the first of two sets of designs 
which, compared with each 
other, bear out the critical 
opinion of Mr. Cox and several 
others that his purpose as a sculptor changed. 
These are roughly in two sets and of two periods. 
During the ten years which followed his commis- 
sion of 1880 the sculptor fused with the life-like 
reality of his representations of the human body 
exaggerations of surface sufficient to produce 
luminosity from the surfaces when they should be 
mounted, as the Greeks had mounted their 
statues, against the light of sea- or sky-line. 

After all these considerations, one does not 
turn again to the “Gates” with the belief that 
about them the chief question is whether or not 
Rodin could have finished them. One sees in the 
plaster of the design in its latest form “holes, 
spots where deep shadows play their indubitably 
effective part’’—the evidence of the later interests 
of the master. One may agree with Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz, from whom I have just quoted, that 
these means of producing shadow are ‘“meretri- 
cious” and a “‘mannerism.”’ But no one will deny 
in the separate works deriving from the “‘Gates”’ 
the rich fecundity of Rodin’s genius. 
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FARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS 





“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN” 





BY SEBASTIAN MAINARDI (1450-1513) 


In the collection of Clarence H. Mackay 


NE OF THE greatest exhibitions of early 
Italian art ever held in this country has 
just closed. The paintings, fifty-three in 
number, were loaned by their owners for a period 
of a little over three weeks, ending May third, and 


Jt 


were shown at the gallery of Sir Joseph Duveen, 
by whose courtesy some of them are reproduced 
here. Several of the finest works in the group 
have already been reproduced in INTERNATIONAL 
Stupio and have not, therefore, been included. 
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“HEAD OF ANNOUNCING ANGEL’ BY FRA ANGELICO “HEAD OF THE VIRGIN” BY FRA ANGELICO 
(1387-1455) Both in the collection of Carl W. Hamilton 


“MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS” BY FRANCESCO FRANCIA (C. 1450-1517) 
In the collection of J. R. Thompson 
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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH” BY ALESSANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510) 


In the collection of Clarence H. Mackay 
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““TARQUIN AND THE SIBYL” BY ANDREA MANTEGNA (1431-1506) 


In the collection of Mrs. T. J. Emery 
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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH” BY BARTOLOMMEO VENETO (Gc 1505-1555) 


In the collection of J. Parmelee 
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“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN” BY BERNARDINO DA CO (C. 1490-1522) 


In the collection of Mrs. Henry E. Huntington 
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PORTRAIT OF GENEVRA DI AMERIGO BENCI i BY LORENZO DI CREDI (1457-1537) 


In the collection of Andrew W. Mellon 
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THE “‘COWPER MADONNA” BY RAPHAEL (1483-1520) 


In the collection of Joseph E. Widener 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
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ANGELS” 





In the collection of Otto H. Kabn 


BY BENEDETTO BONFIGLI (1425-1406) 
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““ALPHONSE D ESTE AND LAURA DIANTI” BY TITIAN (1477-1576) 


In the collection of Henry Goldman 
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“PORTRAIT OF GIULIANO DE MEDICI”’ 


Ne tO 2.4 


BY ALESSANDRO BOTTICELLI (C. 1444-1510) 


In the collection of Otto H. Kahn 
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’ OF VERONA”’ Y PISANELLO (c. 1380-1451) 


In the collection of Clarence H. Mackay 
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“PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA TORNABUONI” BY DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO (1449-1494) 


In the collection of J. Pierpont Morgan 
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“MAZERS OF OLD ENGLAND 


“Hold vour tongue and say the best, 
Let your neighbor sit in reste, 
Whoso lusteth God to please, 

Let bis neighbor sit in ease.” 


HIS is the quaint legend running around the 

silver band of a carved bowl of maple wood 

called a mazer. Before glass and pottery for 
table use became common, plates were trenchers 
made of wood hollowed out and drinking cups 
were also made of wood. It was in the thirteenth 
century that mazers were first used, and the few 
now extant (only about sixty) were made of the 
bole of the maple tree cut across the part where 
several branches grew. This showed the spotted 
grain so greatly prized and is what we now call 
bird’s eye maple. Perhaps the word mazer comes 
from the Dutch word maeser, meaning a knot in 
the wood. Without doubt this section was also the 
firmest and closest grain of the wood, and since 
these bowls were used constantly the wearing 
qualities were Important. That, too, was why 
wealthy folk soon enriched and enlarged their 
bowls by reinforcing the brittle edges with bands 
of silver and silver gilt and, in a few instances, 


Ancient drinking bowls of 

maple wood, banded with 

chiseled silver, now have a 
high antiquarian value 


AMY L. BARRINGTON 


gold. Some were entirely lined with metal, and 
the quaint and curious inscriptions showing some 
fancy or motto of the owner offer quite a field 
for study in themselves. 

In Pembroke College, Cambridge, is a mazer 
lettered, ‘“‘Sainte Denis that is my Deare, For his 
love drink and make good cheere.” Another one 
pictures a knight in full armor with the words, 
“Make all sure.” A very large one completely 
lined with silver, owned by a Guild of Master 
Fullers or Tokers (as they seem to have been 
called in 1480) has elaborately engraved on it, 
“Be you merrie and glad, So the Master Tokers 
do bid.”’ Two others are inscribed, ‘‘In the name 
of the Trinitie cup and drink to me,” and “‘The 
bresteplate of righteousness and the Haulmet of 
Salvation.”” So many historical facts and customs 
are referred to or confirmed by Spenser that we are 


AN OLD ENGLISH MAZER NOW IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 
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not surprised to find his reference to a mazer, and 
its praiseworthy silver engraving :— 


“Then lo, Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A Mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein is enchased many a fair fight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war.” 


The lettering on many of the silver bands is in 
Black Letter or Lombardic, and some of the words 
are interspaced with flowers, lozenges, animals 
and fruit, making the inscriptions most pictu- 
resque. Even if the dates of these quaint re- 
minders of a bygone day were not known they 
could be approximated quite readily by the 
spelling, style of lettering and silver work. Before 
this, each man had his cup of leather which was 
the ‘olde leather bottel”’ we read of, and in the 
French and English wars of the time a French 
soldier is reported to have said, “These English 
soldiers, Sire, drink out of their boots.’’ Some 
mazers had elaborate and impressive covers with 
heavily carved and chased silver work. The latter 
ones, made in Elizabeth’s time, were strengthened 
by bands of silver connecting the rim and foot, 
probably because a bad knock would displace or 
break the banding, and also to give scope for 
further ornamentation. The medallion found in 
the bottom of every mazer is a distinctive mark, 
though no one knows why it was placed there, 
_ unless to cover the marks of the Iathe. Be that as 
it may, the medallions, none of which are alike, 
give great originality by their variety. The 
designs, such as a knight, king and falcon, rose, 
boar, shield and helmet, show the Gothic influence. 


Monograms and initials were common, and Pepys 
in his diary says, “Saw an old Hospital for forty 
old men. They brought a draft of their drink in a 
brown bowl tipt with silver, and at the bottom 
was a picture of the Virgin and Child done in 
silver.” 

Mazers were used during the time of abbeys 
and monasteries. One old book says, “In the 
frater house at Durham by the door, a great 
mazer called the Grace-cup did stand, which did 
service to the monks every day to drink around 
the table, which cup was largely and finely edged 
with silver and double gilt with gold. There also 
lay the goodlie cup called St. Bede’s bowl, the 
outside whereof was of black mazer, the inside 
silver double gilt, and the edge finely wrought 
about with silver. In the midst the picture of the 
holy man St. Bede, sitting as if he had been writ- 
ing. And every monk had his own mazer severally 
by himself to drink in, and all the said mazers 
were largely and finely edged with silver and 
double gilt.” The last sentence is delightful, 
declaring without doubt the wealth and prosperity 
of the abbey. Although mazers have been listed 
with church plate and used in church processions, 
they must not be confused with the chalice used 
on the altar. Mazers were the everyday drinking 
bowl, for on the advent of pewter, pottery and 
glass, all who could afford to do so followed the 
new fashion in tableware. It was during the reign 
of Henry VIII that mazers were last in common 
use. The usual mazer was Just large enough to be 
held in the palm of the hand (an old illuminated 
manuscript gives this information) but the large 
ones required two hands to lift them to the lips. 


“New Ovleans and the Actist 


E LOOKED with love upon the commonplace 
And woke to beauty all that, hidden deep 
In slumb’rous silence, lav unsought, asleep. 
To him, the city spoke a creed of grace 
As friend to friend, who, standing face to face, 
Need voice no word, vet heart to heart will leap 
In instant answer and mute pledge will keep 


Of faith fulfilled, whose spirits seek embrace. 
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To him, attentive, grimy gall’ries preached 

Glad gospels, and the rugged roofs rang loud 

Their matin chimes and vespers. All the way 

He trod was paved with promise. Thus he reached 
Art’s self submerged, and showed the sightless crowd 
His soul’s apocalypse—the vieux carré! 


—JaNeE Grey RoGERS 
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‘WINDOWS IN GALIFORNIA 


LTHOUGH the Greek sculptors frequently Many of the newest houses of 
worked out-of-doors or in improvised huts both artists and others have 
near the finest marble quarries, and Raphael lofty studio windows which 


designed his famous “‘ Madonna della Seggiola” on 
5 c c c 55 a a 
the top of an empty wine cask in a primitive court- add greatly to their charm 


yard, many of the masters of old occupied com- 
fortable, even luxurious quarters, lighted by win- HENRI ETTE ‘BOECKMANN 
dows which admitted a sufficiency of light at the 
proper side of the room and at 
the desired height. In Adrian 
von Ostade’s painting of his 








THE HERMAN HOUSE, 
DESIGNED BY THE OWNER 
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divided into three parts, opens If va 
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La 
studio, in the Dresden gal- 
lery, one of the priceless 
gems of Dutch art, we find 
the painter supplied with a 
delightfully arched and 
leaded window which let 
in a flood of light. It Is to 
be regretted that we have 
not a more complete record 
of the old studios and their 
windows, many of which must have been delight- 
ful. Many of the ateliers of the old masters are, 
in their paintings, more fanciful than realistic, 
although with Rembrandt we can judge somewhat 


of the lighting of his studio by the fall of the rays | tht 
of light upon his models. Whereas a poet might See, Ir 
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as readily compose his verse by the 
gleam of a candle, or a dramatist write 
his play in a garret offering but scant 
light, a properly lighted room is almost 
essential for a painter. So, for one, 
thought Millais. This genius of the nine- 
teenth century thoroughly believed that 
an artist could do his best work sur- 
rounded by every comfort and conven- 
tence. He used to remark to his friends, 
when about to leave his old home in 
Cromwell Road in South Kensington for 
his last one in Palace Gate, ‘‘ Wait until 
I get my new studio. I hope then to 
paint better than ever.”” And this he 
unquestionably did. Millais’ last “‘paint- 
ing-room”’ was remarkable chiefly for its 
huge side windows of plate glass. 

The manor houses of the colder coun- 
tries of the Old World frequently had 
huge, high windows in the halls which 
served as living rooms, for the purpose 
of coaxing in every possible ray of the 
stinted sunshine. In England and north- 
ern France particularly, colored glass 
was much used in the large casements to 
gain warmth of light which the chill outdoors 
might contradict as much as it liked, for all those 
indoors cared. The inviting feeling which is [ent 
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THE ANDERSON HOUSE, 
WHITLEY HEIGHUES, 
HOLLYWOOD 


The combination of lofty 
window and arched portal 
immediately suggests a med- 
eval castle, and the case- 
ment in “‘The Eve of Saint 


The old Spanish missions have served as inspiration Agnes” 


for many of California’s most charming houses, and 
the tradition is beautifully preserved here A a room by this type of window has re- 
cently been taken advantage of by some 
of the California architects, especially 
by those designing houses for the foothill 
sections in the southern part of the state. 
The object, however, is not merely to let 
in a wholesale portion of light. These 
studio windows for the houses of modern 
folk are planned to open on pleasant 
vistas and to make the outdoors a part 
of the room. AII this requires of the 
architect a subtleness of design which 
only the most intimate study reveals. 
He must not only please his clients but 
also catch nature napping and lure her 
from her warm hillside siestas into the 
limited confines of mankind’s realm of 
rooms, no simple task. 

The home of Mrs. Martha Taggart, 
designed by Lloyd Wright, is an example 
of such planning successfully carried out. 
Of the two studio windows in this house, 
one, thirteen feet high, looks to the southward 
yy across Hollywood toward the low hills that fringe 
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Clinging to the side of a precipitous \ 

slope, this house of Spanish type, one \ 

of the most attractive in Hollywood, vy 

has a beautiful window overlooking 
the valley 


the Pacific near Playa del Ray, “‘The 
Playground of the King.” The panes of 
glass are irregular and a curious little 
lead motive is employed in ornamenta- 
tion with interesting effect. Bits of blue 
glass are introduced half a dozen times 


to catch up the color of the sky. ‘‘Ar- 
chitecture is like music,’ said the de- 
signer of this charming house. “First 


you have the rhythm and the full sweep 
of the musical composition, and then, 
unexpectedly, comes the grace note. 
These touches of blue glass constitute 
the grace notes in the whole design.”’ 

In various sections of Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles and Hollywood the foothills are being 
terraced with streets and garden-girthed villas, 
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some of which display splendid studio windows. 
Especially is this true of Whitley Heights in 
Hollywood and there is no lovelier window on 
these wind-swept heights which afford a view of 
the distant sea, than that in the Anderson house. 
To see it is to be reminded of the casement which 


Keats described in The Eve of Saint Agnes: 


““A casement high and triple arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonds with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dves, 
As are the tiger moth’s deep damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mongst thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and deep emblazonings, 
A shielded ’scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 

and kings.” 


Of quite another type is the studio window 
found in the Herman house on the level lands—a 
twelve-foot square window divided into three 
parts, the outer two of which open on a brick ter- 
race flaunting a high and gorgeously striped awn- 
ing. Theatrical gauze is used over the entire 


Bebind this tall window is a sunken garden which makes the 
room seem really-a part of the outdoors. The window over- 
looks the valley in which Los Angeles is situated 
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window to modify the light, and hangings of 
Druid’s cloth are used at the intersections and 
sides. Although architecture is not the profession 
of the owner of this most attractive house he is 





nevertheless the designer. Three things Mr. Her- 
man had always dreamed of possessing when he 
should build a home of his own—a fireplace, a 
stairway and a studio window. And, though it is 
but a frve-room house, it illustrates the fact that 
one can put a large house feature into a small one, 
and give it a large house air. 

Driving along Los Feliz Boulevard, which ex- 
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tends from Los Angeles through Hollywood, the 
eye is naturally attracted to a hill-perched house 
of Spanish pattern displaying a striking window. 


Extending from the basement to the third floor 
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There are two of these windows in this 
unusual house, giving light to both a large 
living room and to an overhanging balcony 
which serves as the dining room 


and overlooking the valley over which spreads the 
Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de Los 
Angeles, this window in the Schutz house reveals 
an ever changing panorama. It is supplied with a 
garden composed of potted plants set in a semi- 
circle a foot below the floor of the room, and, since 
it faces the south, is equipped with blinds which 
may be lowered when the sun is hottest. 
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The contrast between these modern studios 
and those of many of the great painters of the past 
is very sharp. The room, for example, in which 
Turner painted “Italy,” “‘Temeraire” and other 
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A large window, bor- 
dered with blue tiles, 
lights the studio of Na- 
than Coleman, the archi- 
tect, who has designed 
many striking windows. 
A giant sycamore, grow- 
ing beyond the gate, 
shades the window 


great canvases was full of accumulated dirt. The 
studio’s ill-fitting skylight permitted the rain to 
stream down upon the artist’s canvases, and yet 
Turner persisted in calling this his “‘drawmng 
room.” Probably he would have fled in terror 
from the immaculate rooms which these California 
houses boast. To the painter his studio is a work- 
shop, a place where things may be set down with- 
out thought of the finish of a table top. But even 
a real working studio is better for being well pro- 
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portioned and well lighted. Greatly would the old 
masters have appreciated these huge windows 
and large, high rooms which afford the painter’s 
two prime requisites, space and light in abundance. 
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And today, many of the artists who have been 
drawn to California by the charm of its landscapes 
and equable climate have built themselves spa- 
cious studios, and it has been suggested that, in 
time, this state may become the art centre of the 
world, for in California it is regarded as impossible 
that any painter, once having been there, should 
ever be content far from its hills. Already much 
has been accomplished in this direction, and many 
artists are making this state their home. 
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ART and OTHER THINGS 


HAT A town to live in! To begin with, there 

is the Duveen exhibition of Early Italian 

Paintings, which deserves a whole number 
to itself. This is the kind of exhibition that makes 
history. Writers on Italian art will refer to it for 
years to come, and the pictures shown will be the 
more highly prized for having been seen in such a 
company. . . . And when one thinks that these 
represent, not the cream of a century’s buying, 
but nearer to that of a decade, and that all have 
passed through one house, one is staggered. 

The collection is so balanced that it is easier 
to say who is not there than who is. Starting with 
the Florentines, there is no Giotto, no Masaccio. 
But these are things one hardly hopes for. In 
revenge there is a thirteenth century Tuscan, 
“Christ with Saint Peter and Saint James,” 
which Mr. Berenson is inclined to give to Cima- 
bue. The heads recall certainly the predella of 
the Uffizi Madonna, but it seems to me to lack 
the amazing architectural sense which, for lack of 
closer knowledge, I take to be Cimabue’s supreme 
quality. Of Giotto’s immediate followers there is 
a Bernardo Daddi “Madonna,” Ient by Mr. 
Henry Goldman. And to compensate for Ma- 
saccio, there is Fra Angelico in all his glory. 

Although this can be nothing more pretentious 
than a catalog, one must pause over the Angelico. 
The “Deposition,” from the collection of Mr. 
Henry Goldman, with its marvelous grouping, its 
spaciousness, its intimacy, is worthy to hang in a 
gallery by itself. One is at a loss to know whether 
to praise more highly the figures or the Tuscan 
hill garden in which they are set. But indeed the 
two can not be separated... . And as if this were 
not wealth, there is an exquisite ‘““Annunciation”’ 
from the collection of Mr. Carl Hamilton. 

Next in order comes the robust Castagno, with 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s ‘‘Portrait of a Man,” a 
superb head. For contrast I should like the two 
Botticelli portraits hanging on either side. The 
downrightness of Castagno and the subtlety of 
Botticelli. The latter was the younger by no more 
than fifty years, but they might have been born in 
different spheres. Look only at the eyes. The 
veiled lids of the Botticelli youth, the wide-open 
accusing eyes of the Castagno. Those are gentle. 
These inspire terror. In between the two is Fra 
Fillippo Lippi, abundantly represented by a large 
altarpiece and two panels from a polyptich from 
the Pierpont Morgan Collection, a ‘‘Madonna 
lent by Mr. Carl Hamilton, and a ‘Madonna and 
Child with St. John,” Ient by Mrs. Henry E. 
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Huntington. Nor dare one forget the Baldovi- 
netti and Verrocchio “‘ Madonnas,”’ both from the 
collection of Mr. Clarence Mackay. Nor finally 
the portraits by Pollaiuolo and Ghirlandaio. The 
latter’s “Portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni,” from 
the Pierpont Morgan Collection, is one of the 
finest I ever remember to have seen. 

Siena is represented by works less individually 
important. The earliest is the Senga “ Madonna,” 
which recalls in type the Santa Maria Novella 
altarpiece. There is a charming Ambrogio Loran- 
zetti “Holy Family,” lent by Mr. Carl Hamilton. 
A Sassetta “St. Anthony in the Wilderness,” lent 
by Mr. Phillip Lehman. “‘Madonnas” by Matteo 
and Benvenuto di Giovanni and by Neroccio di 
Landi. Finally a tiny Lippo Memmi, lent by Mr. 
Carl Hamilton. Covetousness is not one of my 
favorite vices, but I should dearly love to steal the 
Memmi “Madonna” from its corner. From 
Umbria there is a small “Crucifixion,” given to 
Piero della Francesca, a panel from a predella. 
In spite of its qualities I find it a little disappoint- 
ing. The horses are so much finer than the figures. 
There are two Raphaels, the ‘Cowper Madonna” 
which belongs to Mr. Joseph E. Widener, and an 
“Agony in the Garden” from the collection of 
Mr. Clarence Mackay. In spite of the fame of the 
former I can not help feeling that Mr. Mackay is 
the more to be envied. 

And now northwards. From Venice Bellini 
and Titian. Of the first especially Mr. Phillip 
Lehman’s “Madonna.” Of the second Mr. Henry 
Goldman’s sumptuous ‘Alphonse d’Este and 
Laura Dianti.”” A marvelous ‘Portrait of a 
Young Man,” lent by Mr. Andrew Mellon and 
given also to Bellini, suggests rather the Sicilian 
Antonello. From Verona a Pisanello “Portrait of 
a Lady of Verona,” the very impigmentation 
of style. Another treasure from Mr. Clarence 
Mackay’s collection. Finally, and representing 
the Paduans, Mantegna. Two masterpieces. Mrs. 
T. J. Emery’s ‘‘Tarquin and the Sybil,” the 
linear Mantegna. What Mr. Berenson would call 
functional line carried to the nth power. In con- 
trast, Mr. Joseph Widener’s “‘Judith and Holo- 
fernes,”’ Mantegna the painter. Small in actual 
dimension. Immense in conception. 


Let me be understood. It were not hard to get 
together a collection of names, no matter where. 
What makes this exhibition memorable is quality. 
Outside the churches and galleries of Italy one 
would have hard sledding to match it. 
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“THE GOOD SAMARITAN” 


Courtesy of The Rebn Galleries 


Characteristically I began this article at the 
end and find myself now with rather less than no 
space to speak of the Newman exhibition. There 
are personal reasons why I was particularly 
delighted when I heard that Mr. Rehn had gotten 
together a collection of Newmans. Newman was 
one of the first American painters that I ever saw. 
Eliot Clarke was taking me to see Mr. Gellatly’s 
Twachtmans. I remember that we waited a 
moment or so in the long drawing room and 
Clarke pointed out some of the treasures, Ryders, 
Thayers, Twachtmans—and a whimsical Church 
which, over serious, I refused to appreciate. Next 
to a Ryder hung a small picture with wide frame, 
which attracted my attention. I asked the 
artist’s name. It was the ‘“‘Good Samaritan,” 
which is reproduced here. When Mr. Gellatly 
came in I spoke to him of the picture and he 
seemed pleased. He had been one of Newman’s 
few clients and was one of the very few who still 
believed in the man. Alas for human faith, a year 
later the Newman had been banished to the com- 
parative darkness of upstairs. 

The next I heard of Newman was when Mr. 
Fox showed the half-dozen pictures which the 
Brooklyn Museum owns and Nestor Sanborn 
wrote, in his delightful telegram style, an article 
for the Quarterly. From that moment I was 
convinced that Newman was one of the most 
neglected masters in the history of American 
painting. Full of excitement, I wrote to Mr. San- 
born, asking him to write a longer article, which 
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BY R. L. NEWMAN (1886) 


should be published in the 
Studio and should finally 
make people sit up. The 
article was — alas — never 
written, but next morning 
at 9.30 Mr. Sanborn pre- 
presented himself at my 
office and I made the ac- 
quaintance of one of the 
most kindly and simple men 
it has ever been my priv- 
ilege to meet. Since then I 
have sounded Newman’s 
trumpet in many ears, but 
with little success. No won- 
der, since, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Gellatly’s and 
those at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, no one knew where 
his works were to be found. 
It has taken Mr. Rehn, he 
tells me, four years to get 
together thirty odd pictures. 
His time has been well spent. 
In face of this exhibition it is impossible to write 
Newman down as a dilletante. He was in the first 
place a great colorist. And one has only to glance 
at the “Good Samaritan” or “‘The Letter,” which 
Mr. Phillips has bought for the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, to see that he was more. 


In my article on the Villeneuve ‘“ Pieta”’ (see 
page 181) I have referred to the Album of Villard 
de Honnecourt. It is, I suppose, a manuscript 
sufficiently familiar to scholars of medieval art, 
but since scholars are few and plain folks like you 
and me have some rights too, and since into the 
bargain the manuscript has an interest far beyond 
the purely academic, I may be pardoned for giving 
some facts about it. Villard de Honnecourt was a 
thirteenth century architect, hailing presumably 
from Honnecourt, a village some five leagues 
south of Cambrai. From certain remarks in his 
album it would appear probable that he was one 
of the architects of Cambrai cathedral. Certainly 
he was an architect of some importance, for he was 
sent for by Bela, King of Hungary, probably after 
the repulse of the Tartar invasion of 1243, to 
direct the necessary rebuilding of the church of 
Marburg, where St. Elizabeth of Hungary, sister 
of Bela, lies buried, for its transepts are, as were 
also those of Cambrai, semi-circular, a sufficiently 
rare feature in Gothic architecture. Bela’s con- 
nection with Cambrai may have arisen through 
the fact that his sister worshipped Our Lady of 
Cambrai. It had been she who, some years 
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previous, had paid for the building of Cambrai, 
where on her death and canonization a chapel was 
dedicated to her. 

But the album is far from being dependent for 
its interest on the fame 
of its author. It is 
composed of thirty- 
three pages of draw- 
ings, with notes in the 
margin. Originally it 
must have been con- 
siderably larger, as the 
pagination shows that 
some twenty pages are 
missing. The draw- 
ings are for the most 
part studies which de 
Honnecourt made on 
his travels, architec- 
tural details, copies of 
frescoes and sculpture. 
To these are added a 
number of studies in 
the nude, together _ 
with instructions for 
drawing the human | 
form. Finally there | 
are three pages of ge- 
ometrical figures and 
compositions, like the 
one reproduced here. 
It must be remem- 
bered that the most 
precious possession of ~ ae 
the medieval artist— DE HONNECOURT ALBUM 
of every artist in fact up to the invention of 
photography—was his sketch book. It was also 
his most valuable legacy to his pupils. The album 
of de Honnecourt may therefore be considered as 
his literary legacy. In his old age he would collect 
and collate his travel sketches, adding notes for 
the benefit of his pupils, and to these he would 
join the fruits of his experience in painting and 
sculpture, making his book, so far as in him lay, 
a manual for the aspiring architect. 


Searching through the Metropolitan Museum 
library the other day, in the vain hope of finding 
some data on the history of Elne, I was delighted 
to find that it possesses a copy of the excellent 
facsimile of the album which was published so 
long ago as 1859. It is a beautifully printed book, 
with large clear pages and splendid engravings. 
Look it up when you are next there. Perhaps also 
it is not so rare as I had thought and other 
libraries may own copies. 
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FRENCH, THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Returning to the question of French Primitives 
which I discussed in part in the article on the 
“Pieta,” I confess that I am not sanguine as to 
the prospects of any scholar tackling the subject 
In a serious manner. 
It is now exactly 
twenty years since the 
Paris Exposition des 
Primitifs Frangais, 
which first directed 
critical opinion to this 
neglected field, and in 
the interval the bibli- 
ography of the subject 
has grown to quite re- 
spectable proportions. 
But though the names 
attached to these 
books belong to critics 
of reputed learning, 
the books themselves 
are a very travesty of 
connoisseurship. 

In the first place, 
knowledge is lacking. 
The organizers of the 
1904 exhibition, Henri 
Bouchot and Georges 
Lafenestre, contented 
themselves with bring- 
ing together a group 
of works, already 
known individually 
and for the most part 
reposing In museums, 
to which a French origin could plausibly be 
attributed. Their own researches were not con- 
siderable, and were rather documentary than di- 
rected at the intrinsic quality of the works them- 
selves. The value of the exhibition lay therefore in 
its “Inspirational” aspect. It made for early 
French painting a definite claim to consideration. 
It provoked an enormous amount of discussion. 
Above all, it forced the Louvre to acquire French 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and devote two galleries to their display. So far, 
so good. But this, which was no more than a pre- 
liminary skirmish, has been treated as though it 
were the whole battle. The worthy critics who 
have written books on the French Primitives have 
made no attempt to undertake fresh research on 
their own account. They have contented them- 
selves with discussing the works shown at the 1904 
exhibition, with a few additions made by enter- 
prising dealers. So that Maurice Denis is able to 
repeat in his admirable Théories (1920) (the article 
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was originally contributed to L’Occident, 1901): 
“‘Who knows French painting? It is barely in the 
last few years that the masterpieces of provincial 
museums have been revealed to us through learned 
works, by the Centennial, and by too rare photo- 
graphs. ... In the case of mural painting, all is to 
be discovered. Specialists, doubtless, have cata- 
logued the vestiges of fresco. . .. But no guide book 
mentions, for example, the ‘Procession’ of Autun 
Cathedral. In a country overrun by painters, the 
admirable chapel of Kernascléden (Morbihan) is 
not visited; and at Toulouse Ila Savante not the 
slightest photograph of the beautiful ceiling of 
Saint Sernin is to be found... .”. And Denis pro- 
ceeds to enumerate a list of fine frescoes on which 
he has stumbled by accident, but of which no 
photograph exists, which no work mentions. 

This in itself were damning enough indictment 
of the French critical faculty, but even worse than 
the ignorance of the parti-pris of the would-be 
historians. It had Iong been a tenet of French 
criticism that French painting derived solely from 
the Italian. In the eyes of established critics 
therefore the views of M. Bouchot and his friends, 
who claimed for French painting an indigenous 
birth and growth, appeared not only heretical, but 
positively subversive. They attacked what can 
only be described as a vested mterest. What 
resulted from the exhibition was thus not so much 
a renewed interest in the beginnings of French 
painting, a stimulus to fresh research, as a battle 
royal between those who had staked their critical 
reputations on the importance of the primitives 
and those who denied their very existence. The 
former party sought to defend the attributions of 
the 1904 catalog, the latter to upset them. On 
the one side there was Count Durrieu who, 
ignoring the numerous fragments that remain, 
based his thesis on the hypothetical existence of 
works splendid as those of Italy, destroyed by the 
hand of time and the desire of kings to create 
afresh their own glory. On the other there was 
M. L. Dimier who, setting out to prove the thesis 
that there is no such thing as an indigenous French 
painting before the seventeenth century, was 
forced by the Abbe Requin’s discovery of the 
contract published in the March issue to admit 
that though it is incorrect to speak of French 
Primitives, there was one French Primitive in the 
person of Enguerrand Charonton. 

This comedy has just reached its climax in the 
publication by M. L. Maeterlinck of his L’Enigme 
des Primitifs Francais, a supreme example of a 
seemingly learned and marvelously documented 
work arriving at conclusions which not even the 
veriest child in criticism would accept as tenable. 
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M. Maeterlinck is hypnotized by a phrase. Some- 
one, it appears, once remarked that the Van 
Eyck “‘Adoration of the Lamb” “‘naquit au milieu 
de balbutiements”’ (literally, ‘‘was born in stam- 
merings”). It was a good phrase, but uncritical, 
as Maeterlinck saw. It is a sound tenet of criti- 
cism that nothing grows out of nothing. Maeter- 
linck therefore undertook to find Van Eyck’s 
ancestors. Not being much in the way of original 
research, he found it easier to take known works 
and pre-date them a century or so. Thus was born 
his Precursors of Van Eyck. His next idea was less 
scientific. It occurred to him that there was an 
undue disparity between the achievements of 
medieval French art in the realms of architecture 
and sculpture and its achievements in painting. 
He reasoned somewhat as follows: If, as is uni- 
versally granted, the French architects from the 
twelfth to fourteenth centuries were supreme in 
the world, imposing Gothic, the order of their 
invention, not only throughout the Netherlands 
and in Germany, but also on Italy, Spain and 
England, then they must have been supreme in 
painting also, exerting an influence no less uni- 
versal. So he came to write his L’Enigme des 
Primitifs Frangais, in which the same works of art 
appear now with the invariable caption: Esthétique 
francais preeyckienne. Whither this led him can 
be gathered from the fact that he gives to four- 
teenth century France the Villeneuve ‘‘Pieta,” 
which, as we saw, is strongly Spanish in flavor and 
decidedly sixteenth century. 

Until such time as the field is adequately 
covered, any estimate of early French painting is 
impossible. Meaningless too is the phrase estbé- 
tique francaise. Applied to Gothic architecture 
and sculpture it can be given a meaning. Applied 
to graphic art it can, for the present, only have 
application to the art of the miniaturist and 
tapestry weaver, very lovely certainly in a pattern 
and texture, but not painting in the masculine 
sense that Giotto and Masaccio understood it. 


- 


The picture which I reproduced last month 
and on which I asked your opinion, was a self- 
portrait by Vincent Canade. Canade is an artist 
who has been forced by circumstances to use up 
his youth and his strength in other work. But 
genius, happily, has a way of breaking through, 
at whatever cost. Look at that portrait again. 


The notes on the Duveen exhibition were written after my 
first visit, which may excuse my missing Mrs. A. E. Goodbart’s 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei, “Madonna Enthroned,” which is not 
bung to best advantage. It can hardly explain, much less 
excuse, the fact that I missed the superb Baronzio, from the 
collection of Mr. Otto Kabn, to say nothing of Mr. Phillip 
Lebman’s Neroccio di Landi. 
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Addvess of Welcome to Two Exiles 


By ELIZABETH J. GOATSWORTH 


LIGHT, madam! 
Alight, good sir! 
You have ridden two centuries, 
I infer, 
From a Moorish workshop in Algiers, 
And now you must long to try your feet 
After so perilous a seat 
Maintained with dignity all these 
years. 


You, I take it, were once a king, 

A Christian king, shaped like an 
egg, 

With a pushed-in face and a 
rounded leg, 

And eyes not focused on anything. 

It may be the Saracen that engraved you, 

Mocked your pretensions, created you sillv, 

Yet left you regal, willy-nilly. 


And this lady, your wife—he has had his sport, 
He has made ber lumpy and dumpy and short, 
He has sei her askew on the giraffe, 

And created a figure at which to laugh, 

Yet still by some most surprising magic 

He was forced to leave ber wistful and tragic. 


PUNE 170 2.4 





Alight, madam! 

Alight, good sir! 

You shall tell us the tale of your artificer, 
Whose soul was honey mixed with gall, 
Whose thoughts were bitter and whimsical; 
With irony and with tenderness 

He created you in your littleness 

A comic writing upon the wall— 

But now that there is no more to write, 
Alight, madam! 

Good sir, alight! 
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A SHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


NEW GUIDES TO OLD MASTERS. Critica 
Notes ON THE GALLERIES OF LONDON, Paris, 
Maprip, Rome, VENICE AND MILAN, BRUSSELS 
AND ANTWERP, MUNICH AND FRANKFORT AND 
CAssELL, BERLIN AND DRESDEN, VIENNA AND 
Bupaprest, AMSTERDAM AND THE HAGUE AND 
Haartem. Ten volumes. By Jobn C. Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.25 each. 


began the publication of this series of. critical studies 

of the paintings in the various galleries of the chief 
European art centres, but in the great upheaval caused by 
the events of that conflict Professor Van Dyke’s art guide 
books were buried in so complete an oblivion that practi- 
cally no art writer in America remembered them when his 
book on Rembrandt and His School appeared last fall. 
And yet in his general introduction to the series he had 
said precisely the same things about the great Dutchman 
as he did in the work which created such a furore in 1923. 

Eight of the little volumes were published nm 1914 and 
now appear two additional ones, Rome and Venice and 
Milan. If the reader has not agreed with Professor Van 
Dyke’s criticisms on Rembrandt or with such drastic com- 
ments as that on the sixty-five works by Rubens in the 
Prado (made in the guide to Madrid) in which he says that 
most of them are school pieces and that “there are only 
two or three clean pieces of painting by Ruben’s own hand 
in the entire gathering’”—if such harsh opinions have 
made the reader feel Van Dyke is too bored with paintings 
to do them justice, Iet him read this writer’s glowing appre- 
ciation of Titian’s ““Sacred and Profane Love”’ to realize 
his mistake. 

Professor Van Dyke has an immense appreciation for 
the Academy at Venice and the Brera Gallery and for most 
things connected with them save their catalogues, a feature 
of European galleries for which he has little but contempt. 
The guide to Rome is devoted to the Borghese and Vatican 
galleries, Raphael’s Stanze and the Borgia apartments, 
and Professor Van Dyke finds much to admire here, par- 
ticularly Michelangelo’s decorations in the Sistine Chapel 
and the Raphael rooms in the Vatican. It is a compliment 
to contemporary scholarship in the Catholic Church that 
Van Dyke has nothing but compliments for the Vatican 
Gallery catalogue, the only one to merit this praise of all 
those to which he refers, Art students who are used to 
conventional praise, opinion and legend will probably be 
much disturbed by this writer’s statements. But they will 
learn much by reading these pages which contain the forth- 
right expressions of a man who has been studying Europe’s 
galleries with the closest attention for more than thirty 
years. In fact no art student can possibly afford to over- 
look these New Guides to Old Masters. 


efi before the opening of the world war the Scribners 


VISION AND DESIGN. By Roger Fry. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. Price, $2.50. 

HIs series of essays selected from Mr. Fry’s magazine 

articles written during twenty years was first pub- 


lished in book form in England in 1920. With the addi- 
tions and corrections which he made it presented his state- 
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ment of a theory of esthetics, and since Roger Fry is one 
of the few men who are writing really intelligent art criti- 
cism such a statement is of importance. Fry was one of 
the first men in England to recognize the importance of 
modern French art and one of the very few who have been 
able to go below the surface of appreciation. His esthetic 
valuation of a work of art is based not on schools or tech- 
niques but on fundamentals. 

The book may be divided into two quite distinct 
parts; the first six and the last articles, which are devoted 
to studies in the philosophy of esthetics, and the remaining 
eighteen, these latter reviews of important exhibitions and 
commentaries on the work of various painters and schools. 

It is the first part which gives the title to the book. 
Mr. Fry has been to great pains to present his thesis 
clearly. At times he wrestles with himself. In an effort to 
explain completely he frequently involves the issue, but 
there are paragraphs which express more directly and with 
greater conviction of truth the nature of art and its relation 
to life than this reviewer has found in any other contem- 
porary criticism. The man who can sum up the Victorians 
as persons whom we imagine “. . . forever playing croquet 
without ever losing their tempers’’ deserves to be read. 
Only in his essays on Art and Socialism and Ari and Science 
does he seem less sure and less true. In the former he builds 
a craftsman’s Utopia for the artist in which it is doubtful 
if any artist could live; in the latter a short but rather 
cloudy argument leads him to a dubious “perhaps.” 

In the second part of the book Mr. Fry seems more at 
ease, and also to make a better statement of his esthetic 
principles than in the purely philosophic articles. 


ORIENTAL FORERUNNERS OF BYZAN- 
TINE PAINTING. By James Henry Breasted. 
The University of Chicago Press. Price, $4. 


Hts Is a book in which art and archeology have iden- 

tical interests. The excavation of an old Greco- 

Syrian fortress which was too far east ever to have 
been Romanized has supplied an early link in the chain of 
European art; it has revealed the infancy of the oriental 
parent of the Byzantine style. 

Dr. Breasted, whose more widely known activities as 
an Egyptologist have not diverted his interests from 
Mesopotamia, Ied an expedition from the University of 
Chicago, immediately after the war, from Baghdad east- 
ward across the newly proclaimed Arab state. Halfway to 
Aleppo they stopped at Dura-Salihiyah, which until three 
years ago was hardly more than a name, where a sand- 
buried temple contained wall paintings which are the only 
surviving oriental forerunners of Byzantine painting. The 
expedition could only stop one day, for the British army 
was retiring down the Euphrates which left Dr. Breasted 
and his party to the mercy of the Bedouins: Since then 
these paintings have been seriously disfigured by the Arabs 
so that Dr. Breasted’s record is all that exists of these 
paintings in their unimpaired state. 

The book is divided into a history of Dura and a 
description of the paintings of the temple of Zeus-Baal, of 
which the most important, the wall of Bithnanaia, named 
from the resplendent Iady who dominates it, was painted 
in the Iast quarter of the first century, A.D. In all of these 
paintings the figures are arranged in tiers and seem to float 
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in space as in the Byzantine style, while the flat treatment 
and certain mannerisms of arrangement bear a close resem- 
blance to the climax of the Byzantine manner as it is seen 
in the mosaics of San Vitale. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE IN 
AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. By George H. 
Chase, Ph. D. Harvard University Press. Price, 
$7.50. 

Ie American collections of Greek and Roman 


sculpture are the chief consideration of this book, 

Dr, Chase limits neither his text nor his illustrations 
to them. His plan includes a general discussion of each 
period illustrated by the most important pieces in foreign 
collections followed by a description of works in America 
which show similar qualities. This makes his book com- 
plete and at the same time gives it a particular value for 
American readers beyond those of Friederichs, Von Mach, 
and of Furtwaengler and Urlichs. Dr. Chase finds every 
period well represented in America with the exception of 
the age of transition from 480 to 450 B.C., from which 
we haye no original large work in the round. To illustrate 
his book the author uses examples in public collections 
only, most of which are in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Dr. Chase 
is the John E. Hudson Professor of Archeology at Harvard 
University and this book had its origin in a series of Iec- 
tures delivered by him at the, Lowell Institute in Boston in 
the spring of 1919. 


A HISTORY OF ART. Votume II. Larter 
European Art. By H. B. Cotterill. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York. Price, $ro. 


F a “history of art”? ends with Turner it is obvious 

that it has been written by an Englishman and that 

there should be some explanatory subhead to the title 
making clear the limitations of such a history.. Mr. Cot- 
terill’s first volume had many unsatisfactory features that 
have been improved upon in the second and final one, the 
outstanding feature of this betterment being that each part 
deals with the arts of a single nation, architecture being his 
first concern, as before, with sculpture and painting follow- 
ing in this order. In Italian art he touches nothing later 
than the eighteenth century; Spain is covered in compara- 
tively few pages and from about 1500 to about 1830; 
France between practically the same dates with the Neth- 
erlands and Germany through the same 330 years. Only 
forty-five pages are given to England where Mr. Cotterill’s 
work ends, a supplementary section devoted to the art of 
the Far East being contributed by Stewart Dick. The 
illustrative material in this volume is wholly admirable 
but the text as a whole is too limited in its scope to be 
entirely satisfactory as a history of art. 


WINDMILLS. By Frank Brangwyn, R. A., and 
Hayter Preston. Dodd, Mead er Co., New York. 
Price, $7.50. 


this book on an art page, a word must be said for 
Mr. Preston, whose intimate, conversational style— 
which a. self-confessed romanticism dominates—weaves 
around each old mill of his rambles something of the 
atmosphere of its glory and its sad decay. All that the 
author says of the venerable age and marks of toil on these 


| LTHOUGH it is the Brangwyn drawings which place 
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. tired and 
broken grinders of grain,” who are “left to rot in ignoble 
fashion about the countryside, assailed by winds that were 
their souls aforetime,” is given a second form in the 
Brangwyn drawings. The illustrations are in color, the 
originals having been water color drawings, sixteen in 
number. There are also many little sketches in black and 
white which are breezy little bits of movement, taking 
account of the fact that the mill is after all a creature ruled 
by the wind. The country of Don Quixote, who has 
attached his name indelibly to windmills by his tilting 
contests, is represented by the twelve mills of Crijitano, 
where they still play their ordained part in the economic 
life of the community instead of suffering such a meta- 
morphosis as that of three hundred years’ old Ramsgate, 
which has become a garage. Others to which Brangwyn 
and Preston have both given their attention are the mill 
of Cologne, set in splendor on the ruins of a church, the 
pumping mills of Holland, whose work is now usurped by 
the steam pump, and many more of England, Sweden, 
France and Belgium. 


old mills that “are like old Iaboring men, . . 


PERSIAN AND INDIAN TEXTILES. By R. 
M. Riefstabl, Ph. D. E. Weybe, New York. 
Price, $4. 


R. RreFsTAHL had the interests of the modern textile 
| ) sicher in mind in his choice of the Persian and 
Indian motives that are illustrated in this album of 
thirty-six plates containing nearly three hundred designs. 
He has chosen the period from the late sixteenth century 
to the early nineteenth, one not so important historically 
because it was lacking in the vitality of the earlier cen- 
turies, but, because of its refinement and grace, having 
particular value for the creators of modern textiles. Dr. 
RiefstahI has made his selection from the following collec- 
tions: Metropolitan Museum, New York; Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Art Institute, Chicago; Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and several private collections of New York 
and London. All of the reproductions are in black and 
white and are highly satisfactory in quality, having been 
taken from photographs by H. C. Perleberg of New York 
who is a specialist in textile photography. 


THE ART OF HESKETH HUBBARD. By 
Haldane Macfall. The Morland Press, Ltd., 


London. 


the etchings, paintings and drawings by Hesketh 

Hubbard. Great art these certainly are not, but 
there is an amusing whimsy evident in his impressions of 
English roads and traveling circuses, gypsies and caravans. 
In his work these knights of the road become figures of the 
imagination. It is the romantic gypsy, gay, mysterious, 
singing love songs by firelight whom he has drawn. In the 
introduction, Haldane Macfall describes Hubbard as a 
lyrical poet and this is, perhaps, the true summation of the 
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WaTeER Cotour Parintinc. By Alfred W. Rich. Tue 
Artistic ANATOMY OF TREES. By Rex Vicat Cole, 
Perspective. By Rex Vicat Cole. The New Art Library. 
J.B. Lippincott Co., New York. Price, $5 each. 

SLAPSTICK AND DuMBBELL. By Hiler Harzberg and Arthur 
Moss. Joseph Lawren, New York. 


(Othe ki is probably the word which best describes 
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NE OF THE OLDEST forms of furniture, which can be 

traced back as far as early Babylonian and Assyrian 

days, is the stool, man’s first conception of the 
present day luxurious chair. Throughout the ages, stools 
and benches have continued to be used, taking their places, 
it is true, as minor pieces of 
furniture, yet making an Im- 
portant contribution in the 
way of comfort, and when 
properly used, becoming a 
distinct decorative detail. 
The characteristic features of 
each epoch and period of fur- 
niture making was always 
reflected in the type of stool 
produced at the time, so that 
the collecting of stools which 
has become popular among 
certain collectors, is not an idle one. Much can be Jearned 
from studying them. The great mansions of England, the 
palaces of France and Italy abound in these treasures, but 
original pieces are very difficult for the average buyer to 
procure. Very little furniture was made during the stormy 
days of the Middle Ages, but with the advent of the 
Renaissance, when the luxury of the ancients was revived, 
the making of furniture received a great impetus and its 
use became general. We know that many varieties of stools 
existed then, and that they received their share of the 
exquisite workmanship which was expended upon the most 
unimportant objects. Those were the days of high 
endeavor. 

But comparatively few of these specimens remain, 
aside from those which adorned the rooms of state where 
they were well cared for and did not receive hard wear. 
Wecan content ourselves, however, with fine reproductions 
which are painstakingly made, for they can be very beau- 
tiful. Often they are upholstered in genuine fabrics—in 
needlepoint, velvets or embroideries of the period they 
represent, or these old hand-made materials can be copied 
with remarkable success. We can find reproductions of all 
periods at Di Salvo Brothers who realize that a beautiful 
stool has many functions to perform, and that it has its 
distinct place in house furnishing. Too few of us realize 
itsimportance. There ts the fireside bench that encourages 
lounging before an open fire; there is the Iow stool that 
can be thrust beneath a table when not in use; there are 
little stools that can be utilized in the place of tables, and 
the ever fascinating foot stools that make for comfort and 
luxurious resting. Perhaps no country was so prolific in 
creating stool pieces as France, but what other country 
had such a highly developed esthetic sense? These pieces 
gave wonderful scope to the tapestry makers who flourished 
under Louis XIV, and their vogue continued on through 
the first Empire. Our early American examples were prim 
and austere in comparison with their French progenitors, 
but they, too, did service even though of a humbler kind. 





STOOL FROM DI SALVO 
BROTHERS 


Y ALL MEANS as we “prate of the arts” Iet us include 
1B the fine art of eating. We are not concerned here 
with the various culinary requisites that make for 
gastronomic delights, but are considering the part that the 
esthetic plays in stimulating the palate. Food itself is only 
half the meal. The other half is the kind of table, the 
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variety of table appointments, and the general atmosphere 
of refinement that pervades the dining-room. Every 
inducement of china, glass, silver and linen should be used 
to make food palatable. In selecting table appointments; 
one again must keep in mind the type of room that forms 
the setting for its minor details. These details should be 
made as harmonious as possible, acting as humble con- 
tributors to the general scheme of the room. It is not 
always possible nor is it necessarily desirable to cling 
strictly to a certain period, but there must be an attempt 
to get the feeling of fitness and of appropriateness to a 
given style or type, before it is possible to procure. an 
harmonious atmosphere to a room. 

Breakfast and Iuncheons are both informal affairs, and 
though it is important that their service be charming and 
dainty, they do not take on a ceremonious air nor require 
the formality of ornamental adjuncts. Breakfast and 
luncheons need not necessarily be served in a dining room 
but may be partaken of in a sun room, in the garden, or 
in one’s own apartment—anywhere, indeed, that happens 
to suit the taste of the individual. But dinner is a formal 
occasion and it is more or less of a function that needs a 





CUT-GLASS FRUIT DISH IN SILVER STAND 
FROM BRAND-CHATILLON 


formal setting. Peasant pottery, for mstance, and the 
crudities of primitive glass, though ever so delightful in 
color, reflecting a certain personal expression in crafts- 
manship, are not suited to a dining room, whose salient 
qualities are formality and elegance. Such a room requires 
exquisite table accessories. The Brand-Chattilon Company 
are showing table appointments of this character—lovely 
luminous things, yet very certain in their craftsmanship. 
There are centre pieces, candlesticks and compote dishes 
that belong to an age in which the niceties of these sub- 
ordinate details were brought to perfection. They are a 
combination of rock crystal and silver, reproduced from 
Louis XVI designs, and others of a Jater English period. 
The glass, so hard and brilliant and crystal clear, Jends 
itself beautifully to the delicate traceries of hand engraving, 
and the beauty of the silver is subtly enhanced by artistic 
inventions in repoussé and finely chased designs. The 
shapes reflect a fine reticence in line and proportion. It is 
interesting to know that the glass itself, so brilliant and 
luminous, that once could only be produced in England, 
is now being made here in America. 


INCE our emergence from mid-Victorian influences we 
have become immensely interested in all significant 
types of furniture. We want to know the salient char- 

acteristics that mark the different periods; we want to 
understand something of form and color and texture, and 
to recognize good examples that will satisfy our own indi- 
vidual needs. Our interest ranges from the simplest 
peasant types to the most finished products wrought by 
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the great cabinet-makers of the past. And yet our pen- 
chant for English furniture is very apparent. Is it due, per- 
haps, to a certain racial prejudice, but more probably is 
founded upon its suitability to the greater number of 
homes here in America. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that it 
was designed for a northern 
people, whose lives must of 
necessity be spent much in- 
doors, and who for genera- 
tions had gradually developed 
a feeling for home comforts. 

Each period of furniture 
making has a charm entirely 
its own, and in the English 
development of which we are 
now speaking, there were first 
the early Tudor and Jacobean 
pieces of oak—refectory ta- 
bles, court cupboards, chests 
and chairs—now rare and 
almost priceless. Then the 
later developments in walnut 
—a wood that lent itself far 
better to the advancing art of 
the cabinet-maker. Finally, 
in 1724, mahogany was intro- 
duced into England and was 
utilized by the great designers 
and furniture craftsmen of 
the eighteenth century who found that it was far better 
adapted to the art of carving than walnut or oak. Chippen- 
dale was the great exponent, in his day, of wood carving 
and relied on beauty of form rather than color. 

The eighteenth century with the towering names of 
Chippendale, the Adam Brothers, Sheraton and Heppel- 
white became the high-tide epoch of furniture production. 
We still humbly walk in the paths of those glorious days 
of invention. There were more than two hundred and fifty 
cabinet-makers working in or near London, and though 
their names do not fall glibly from our lips as do those few 
master craftsmen with whom we are familiar, they seem- 
ingly could not fail in those days to produce excellent 
results. We may be sure that all orders were not executed 
for great houses or wealthy patrons. The most unpreten- 
tious homes reflected the general good taste of the times 
and they still remain to us as prototypes of charming, 
comfortable dwellings. Examples of English furniture in its 
many phases of development can be found in the shop of 
Louis Allen who has gathered together pieces that are both 
rare and significant. 





QUEEN ANNE WALNUT 
SECRETARY DESK FROM 
THE SHOP OF LOUIS ALLEN 


furniture maker’s art finally reached England after 

it had already been highly developed in Holland, 
France and Italy. The inlay of contrasting woods, the use 
of glazed varnishes and lacquers were beautifully exempli- 
fied, and then the simpler 
method of obtaining joyous 
color by means of the appli- 
cation of flat paint finally 
came into vogue. The tradi- 
tionsand decoration of painted 
furniture have been contin- 
uous from very early days 
down to our own times. To- 
day it is immensely popular, 


ais INTRODUCTION of color as an expression of the 





PAINTED COMMODE FROM 
THE ORSENIGO COMPANY 
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and it is a sign that we are beginning to feel not only the 
need for color but are attempting to glimpse the vast 
extent of its decorative possibilities. Its function reaches 
out alike to the embellishment of farmhouse and grand 
mansion, because it was used as a form of spontaneous 
expression by primitive peoples as well as by highly devel- 
oped craftsmen. In its most finished form, we think of the 
exquisite creations which were the product of such de- 
signers as Adam, Heppelwhite or Sheraton, whose ideas 
were carried to fruition by Cipriani and Angelica Kauff- 
man and the great ébénistes of France. 

Furniture making has always been dominated by 
fashion. We must always look beyond the logical develop- 
ment of an art to the great events that shape our world to 
find the real reason for growth and the enthusiasm that 
generally accompanies a new style. Thus the vogue for 
painted furniture. It fulfills a certain need; it is an easy 
compromise between the old and the most modern flavor 
in decoration for which many are striving, and it is not 
beyond the reach of the modest buyer. The Orsenigo 
Company is producing painted furniture that senses the 
feeling of old pieces and reproduces them with success, 
though the forms are sometimes modified to suit modern 
conditions. 


HE LOVE of color is a primitive instinct. Following 

close upon the heels of man’s ability to construct an 

object came his desire to decorate it. Though his 
attempts were often crude, they seemed to satisfy a certain 
need for self expression. We find much that ts interesting 
in the painted peasant furni- 
ture of the various countries 
of Europe which has followed 
certain traditional styles for 
many centuries. Much of it 
makes a strong appeal be- 
cause it is the unaffected and 
spontaneous expression of 
simple folk who naively por- 
tray their love of bright tones 
and native patterns. Of this 
type is our own Pennsy!vania Dutch furniture, which is the 
transplanted version of Bavarian peasant creations. The 
designs are bold and vigorous, although the materials and 
workmanship employed were generally crude, and its very 
simplicity has a certain charm. The furniture was well 
suited to the plain environment of those simple people. 
They made no pretentions towards luxurious living, yet 
their houses held many homely comforts. Cupboards, 
cabinets, chairs, chests, bedsteads and tables were made 
of the plainest materials, but they were strong and solidly 
built. They are adorned by little or no carving, a fact 
which gave greater scope and larger areas for painted 
embellishment. Often the background was painted one 
vivid tone and this surface was then separated, by painted 
bands, into panels. These panels became the units for 
designs that took the form of flowers, urns, baskets, fruit 
and occasionally animals and human figures. 

These pieces are becoming more and more rare and 
difficult to find, so that it is a pleasant surprise to discover 
that a number of the early examples have been gathered 
together at the York Antique Shop. The chests are par- 
ticularly pleasing, and the best efforts of the craftsman 
seem to have been expended upon them. There are dower 
chests and marriage chests, and chests intended for linens 
and clothing, all of which exhibit a real feeling for decora- 
tive design and color. 





ee Ae 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
CHEST FROM THE YORK 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
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THE EDITOR'S FOREGAST 


Connick on the beauties of medieval stained glass 

windows will appear in the July number. The pre- 
ceding articles were printed in the December, January and 
February numbers, each with three color plates. The last 
installment is devoted mainly to those remarkable speci- 
mens of ancient glass in the cathedrals of Chartres, Bourges, 
Poitiers and Canterbury, and the three color plates repre- 
sent scenes depicted in the windows of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Chartres—including the great apse win- 
dows devoted to the Blessed Virgin and a portion of the 
Charlemagne window with the donor’s medallion (The 
Furriers). In the:autumn Mr. Connick will contribute 
another article dealing with modern stained glass. 


Tc CONCLUDING article of the series by Charles J. 


One of the most charming figures, and one of the most 
neglected, in early American art is that of Matthew Pratt. 
He was both friend and pupil of Benjamin West and 
although his name is almost unknown a study of his por- 
traits shows that he was at times the equal if not the 
superior of his master. Much of his life was devoted to the 
painting of signs in his native city of Philadelphia, a fact 
which his serious minded biographer, Dunlap, greatly de- 
plores. In an article in the July issue of INTERNATIONAL 
Srup1o Jo Pennington defines more clearly than has been 
done before the outlines of this almost mythical figure. 
You will be introduced to a quiet, simple man, beloved by 
his contemporaries, who went his way quite cheerfully 
painting fire buckets, signs or portraits as the occasion 
presented. The illustrations will include four of his por- 
traits and his famous painting of Benjamin West’s “‘Amer- 
ican School” in London. 


““YoutH and a mind that rides upon the seas, strong 
willed and pleasant, ready for tidal wave or multitudinous 
pearls that glow in peaceful beauty.” The opening sen- 
tence of an article on Rockwell Kent in the July number, 
just quoted, stamps its authorship. Who but F. Newlin 
Price would say it just that way? ‘Kent, looking on life 
and demanding new adventure, sees no great change from 
time immemorial. There is still the external attribute, and, 
still enthroned in mortal form, writhe hate and passion, or, 
as the case may be, thrill love and adoration. Youth, youth 
unsatisfied, wondering, dreaming, questioning youth, that 
fain would seek the numbers to life’s mystery. So then he 
journeys forth to write or sail or paint, and in the last he 
makes his record of those truths that come to him, conclu- 
sions greatly proved in his living.” The reader of Mr. 
Price’s characteristic tribute to America’s stormy petrel of 
art will be able to follow in a measure the petrel’s flight by 
means of the reproductions, which include some of the 
most striking products of Mr. Kent’s brush. 


THE FIRST association with the name of Goethe is, of 
course, Faust. After that one remembers him as Ger- 
many’s greatest lyric poet, as dramatist, critic, economist 
and man of science. It is almost never that he is thought 
of asa draughtsman. And yet much of his creative energy, 
during the first half of his life, was devoted to the pursuit 
of art. Later, forced by his own appreciation to admit 
partial failure, he realized that his ability to draw was 
only, as he expressed it, a “‘little talent.”” But these draw- 
ings and etchings are, nevertheless, interesting in them- 
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selves and have also a more important place in the biog- 
raphy of the poet than that usually assigned to them. In 
an article in the July number which will be illustrated by, 
a reproduction of one of his three etchings and of several 
of the drawings, Perrin Joyce gives the story of Goethe’s 
artistic career. For students of literature as well as of art 
this article should be of unusual interest. 


‘THE ANCIENT town of Elne, the Illiberis of Roman days, 
has been almost forgotten in modern times. Situated atop 
a great rock, once washed by the sea which is now three 
miles distant, it was an important citadel and for eleven 
centuries was the seat of a bishopric. Part of its twelfth- 
century cathedral of St. Eulalie is still standing, and it is 
of the beauties of this building and of its setting that Guy 
Eglington has written for the next issue. His article will 
be illustrated by many photographs of the cathedral and 
details of its remarkable architectural carving. 5 


THE SNUFF BOX was one of the most conspicuous 
objects of personal adornment used by men from the 
eighteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Fashion gradually converted them from homely boxes of 
horn and the commoner metals to art objects of very great 
beauty and costliness, France leading the way in this cult 
of the snuff box as she has done in all things concerned 
with the modish world. Mrs. Gordon-Stables has written 
an article for the July number on snuff boxes of the finest 
periods, in which the fascination of these boxes is conveyed 
to the reader through the text and reproductions of some 
of the most superb specimens both in private and public 
ownership in London. 


OF THE scHooL of American Tonalists which was so 
popular in the first decade of the present century, Louis 
Paul Dessar is almost the sole surviving member of that 
group of painters who dominated the art thought, art talk 
of our country in that time. The canvases which these 
men painted demanded a cultivated taste, an esthetic 
appreciation almost too delicate to withstand the crude 
vigor of average American ideas as to what constitutes 
“fart.” The great vogue of the Tonalists inevitably passed. 
But there has always remained a living feeling for the 
school insofar as it is represented in the poetical composi- 
tions of Louis Paul Dessar, originally a “figure man”’ of 
the most formal French school and a portrait painter. 
How he came to change from such prose in paint to the 
tender, romantic lyricism of the canvases for which he has 
been famous for many years now will be told in an ilJus- 
trated article by William B. M’Cormick in the July number. 


Tue NExT article of the series Furniture of Historic 
Types, by Major Arthur de Bles, dealing with the period 
of Louis XIV, will appear in the July number. 


THE PAINTING “Interior,’’ by Preston Dickinson, which 
is reproduced on the cover of this number, is used by the 
courtesy of the Daniel Gallery. 
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style calls for fabrics of unusual beauty. The 

“grand manner’ marked every phase of the 
Spanish Renaissance and suggested the tooled leathers, 
the cloths of gold, the brilliant parchments, and the 
wonderful altars which are associated with that period. 
Particularly fine were the wall hangings, flaming in 
color and sumptuous in effect because they had to 
supply warmth and richness to halls which were both 
princely and cold. 


Rosse at interest in decorations of the Spanish 


The modern decorative idea is to keep the dignity 
and beauty of the Spanish manner but to make it liv- 
able and harmonious as well. The velvet illustrated 
is of Georgian inspiration. Like the early Spanish 
textiles, it shows the influence of the silks and bro- 
cades of the Orient. The boldness and classic dig- 











nity of the design and the subdued richness of its 
coloring correspond perfectly to the Spanish scheme 
of decoration. 


This type of design—a lattice-like pattern with 
formal vases, birds and garlands—was also greatly 
favored for English houses in the eighteenth century. 
Both in its lovely tones and the silken depth of its 
pile, this modern velvet reproduces the beauty of its 
classic originals. 


This fabric, as well as a plain velvet which matches 
its ground, may be seen ie arrangement with your 
own upholsterer or decorator. F. Schumacher & Gos 
Importers, Manufacturers, Distributors to the Trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 40th Street, New York City. Offices also in 
Boston and Chicago and Philadelphia. 


| F-SCHUMACHER. 
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SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
Antwerp 1599-1641 London. 


Portrait of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, first Duke of Norfolk, 1586-1646 


Grand Marshal of England and celebrated art-lover. 
Canvas 441% inches by 31% inches. 


Collection Duc d’Orleans, Paris. Exhibited British Institution, 1820. 
Collection Duke of Southerland, Stafford House. Exhibited Royal Academy of Arts, 1876, 
Collection F. v. Gans, Frankfort-on-the-Main. No. 262, 1890 No. 150, 1900 No. 2. 
Collection K. W. Bachstitz. 


NOW OWNED BY A PROMINENT COLLECTOR 
John Smith, A Catalogue Raisonne III, p. 93, No. 322. L. Cust, A. Van Dyck, 1900, p. 268. 
Engraved by Tardieu, Tomkins, Shape. 
RARE MASTERWORKS BY VAN DYCK, TITIAN, TINTORETTO, VERONESE, CARPACCIO, 
CHIRLANDAJO, RAPHAEL, FILIPPINO LIPPI, RUYSDAEL, MORO, GOYA, RAEBURN, 
LAWRENCE; ALSO BRONZES AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


Sculpture by Prof. Mario-Korbel 


A, Representalive of 
THE BACHSTITZ GALLERY 


She Hague Holland 
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cA Cfreasure Ftouse of 
FURNITURE aud ART OBJECTS 


Here the discerning may find authentic reproductions of 
the craftsmanship of the masters of every era of furniture 
design, beautifully and tastefully arranged in individual 
rooms. Decorative lamps, paintings, tapestries as well as 
numerous other objects of art, appropriately grouped, are 
shown in profusion. An inspection of this collection is 
sure to reveal some acquisition of interest; so essential to 


the embellishment of a home of culture and refinement. 


A-H-NOTMAN & COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Importers 
121-127 West T'wenty-seventh Street 
New York City 
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This drawing of 
St. Paul is after a 
Byzantine mosaic 
of the 11th century 





















longer a symbol. 


. 

1|| 
. 
| 
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1. St. Andrew is always recognisable by the transverse cross upon which he is 
believed to have suffered martyrdom. He, like all the Apostles, also carried an 
open Gospel. (From a stained-glass window owned by Goldschmidt Galleries) 


2. St. Paul, as a militant proselytiser to Christianity, bears a sword ina 
striking position, and the Gospel. His sword, in such pictures, is symbolic 
of bis earnest fight for the doctrines of the‘‘Master.”’ ¥ 

3. When St. Paul is depicted with the point of his sword down, it is no 
? It is an attribute as the instrument of his martyrdom. It 
will also be observed that, instead of the symbolic Gospel, he is bearing, as 
an attribute, bis “Epistles” or letters to the Ephesians. 
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THE SAINTS 1n ART. 
THE APOSTLES. 


Furrwer InefoRMarion agour THese Saints wi 
"3c Founo on THE PLATE oF THE EVANGELISTS 
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How to Distinguish the Saints in Sacred 
Pictures by Their Attributes and Symbols 


By MAJOR ARTHUR pve BLES 


Are you going over to Europe this Season? Or do you expect to visit any of the fine Picture Galleries 
| ‘of this Country, e.g. MerropoLiran Museum oF Art of New York, the Cincinnati, Kansas Ciry, 
Worcester (Mass.), SAN Francisco Museums, or the Corcoran or the Watters Art Galleries in 
Washington and Baltimore, respectively? Or any of the other Great Collections in the United States? If 
so, you will find it worth your while to read the following statement. 








It is becoming more and more clear to those who visit the great 
| museums of the world either in this country, where vast numbers 
of the finest masterpieces of bygone centuries are now congre- 
| gating, or the grand old galleries of Europe, that the pleasure to 
| be gained from the religious pictures of the oth-16th centuries is 

in a great measure lost unless one is able to understand their 
symbolism, and to recognise the personages portrayed by the 
attributes and emblems which render them distinguishable. And 
one should bear in mind that at least seventy per cent. of all pic- 
tures painted, at least up to the middle of the 15th century, at the 
zenith of the High Renaissance, treated of religious subjects and 
were painted for churches or the private chapels of the powerful 
rulers of the small states into which Italy, France and Flanders 
were then divided. 

Now, every item in the splendid altar-pieces or mural paint- 
|| ings depicting scenes from the lives of the Divine Trinity, of the 
Mother of Christ and the members of Her Family, of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, the Patron 
Saints, and so forth, bas a symbolic meaning, the knowledge of 
which will increase your interest in such pictures a hundredfold. 

It has been my aim to make the practical information actually 
required when walking through a gallery, say in Italy, so easily 








accessible that no valuable time is wasted in wading through 
masses of descriptive matter, which, while of incalculable im- 
portance to the student in his library, is puzzling to those who 
want to find a concrete, definite, fact as quickly as possible. 

At the end of my forthcoming monograph on “ How to Recog- 
nise the Saints in Art,” the reader will find a number of tables, 
giving the attributes of the Saints, in alphabetical order; also 
an alphabetical list of Saints, with their attributes, for 
those who wish to know what makes some particular Saint 
recognisable. 

These lists have been made as complete as possible, and com- 
prise, as far as we could effect that end, even the minor Saints 
who only appear in German or French or Flemish art in the 
early years of the Re-Birth, or before. 

Tables of the various categor- 
ies of the Holy Personages will 
also be found in the final sec- 
tion of this monograph, and in 
this respect it is unique, for no 
list as complete as this exists 
elsewhere as far as we are 
aware. 


NOW ON SALE: $5.00 Postpaid 


ART CULTURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 38 West 76th Street, New York 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
English Barbizon 
Portraits Paintings 

IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY ; Ae 
AMERICAN and FOREIGN MASTERS 
638 FIFTH AVENUE (Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral ) NEW ee 
[ el 
WILDENSTEIN & CO. 
Ly 
‘Distinguished 





OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPEST REE 


FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 
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Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
New York- 636, Fifth Avenue (corner of 518* Street} 
Chicago- 618 So. Michigan Avenue. 























The pure classic patterns 
q of old English silver are 
faithfully reproduced by the 
Crichton craftsmen, in a 
manner which maintains the 
standards of the great silver- 
smiths. Distinguished origi- 
nals are also to be seen in the 
Crichton collection. 


Crichton Repro duction of 

a Silver Tea and Coffee 

Service, made from an 
old Irish model 


SoS 





























OUIS XVI bed in cream 
lacquer. Four columns. 
Canopy of yellow moire 
bound in rose. Yellow silk 
valance inside of canopy. 
Four curtains in rose faille 
with embrasses. Throw of 
yellow moire 
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Interior Decorations 
Antique Furniture 








6477 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Mrs. Scott Moncrieft 


[A MEZZOTINT IN COLOR] 
after 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
bv 





H. Scott Bridgwater 





300 Artist’s Proofs - $33.00 
[ Plate to be destroyed | 


Companion to “Mrs. Urqubart”’ 





ALFRED BELL & CO., Limited 
6 Old Bond Street - - - - London, W.I. 





















































SAMUEL PEPYS, DIARIST 


HERE is shortly to be placed on the American market a limited edition of the two portraits illustrated herewith. The oil painting is_rom an 
original in the possession of Lieut.-Col. Frederick Pepys Cockerell, 20 Brompton Road, S. W. 1, lineal descendant of the diarist’s sister Paulina. 
The picture is in colour, and is enclosed in a hand made frame. The medallion is in plaster in a pearwood frame under a convex glass. Each repro- 
duction is of the exact size of the original, indistinguishable therefrom, and will be signed and numbered by the above named vendor as proof 
of authenticity. The picture and medallion may also be seen at the Proprietor’s Stall at 4 Cavendish Lane, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 
The picture is that referred to in the Diary of the 11th June, 1662. In the back of the frame is a facsimile of the petition in Pepys’ own hand- 
writing countersigned by James II a few days previous to his flight from England, that the arrears of £28,000 odd, sterling due to Mr. Pepys from 
the then government, should be paid to him. The debt is still outstanding. 
The medallion signed on the back, J. Cavalier fecit A.D. 1683, is inscribed round the rim as follows SAM. PEPYS. CAR. ET. JAC. ANGL. 
REGIB. A. SECRETIS, ADMIRALIAE. 
For further particulars of these documents, invaluable to every Pepys lover, in a form which will not be repeated, information will be givenin this 
space shortly, when the necessary arrangements have been made for their sale in the U.S.A. 
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HASSAM WALKER 

METCALF FECHIN 

DEWING GASPARD 

BRUSH GARBER 

CRANE WEIR 

Ri bsGHEL. WYANT 

DEARTH INNESS 

MURPHY HENRI i 

THAYER TRYON nd 
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MELCHERS TWACHTMAN 


“Thundering Breakers” by William Ritschel, N. A. 


“MILCH GALLERY ART NOTES” SENT UPON REQUEST 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - - - NEW YORK 


























ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 


eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 
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DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARIS : 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
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ALL ARE CORDIALLY: INVITED 
TO VIEW A SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


OF 


PAINTINGS by OLD MASTERS 


DURING JUNE 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


707 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT FIFTY-FIFTH STREET 
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Old Chinese Porcelain 


“ : r AND 
MR.ROBERT C. VOS Works of Art 


eM Rees 









a ee ae 
cANNOUNCES [ beste =a » 
THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF = Se 
R. C. & N. M. VOSE HAS BEEN at ee Pag Ce 


DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TINUE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 





eo 





Bronze Censer. Incised T’ao T’ieh design on a 
finely chased “thunder” pattern ground. Heavily 
gilt and partly encrusted with green patina. 


559 BOYLSTON STREET Early Chinese, probably of the Chin dynasty. 


Diameter, five inches. 
COPLEY SQUARE 


BOSTON _| BLUETT & SONS 


48 Davies Street 5°“ London, W. 1 


(Close to Claridges Hotel) Telepbone: Mayfair 4018 
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Antique Re-Decorated Tray $20.00 
Pewter Candlesticks $12.00 Paul Revere Silver Bowl $62.00 


The June Bride 


Her Wedding Gift will be the treasured heir- 
loom of another day, therefore much depends 
upon its selection. 


Silver, Jewelry, Pottery and other objects 
designed by contemporary artists afford 
splendid opportunity for appropriate choice. 


The Society of Arts & Crafts 


9 PARK STREET 7 WEST S6ru STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 











Stendahl Galleries 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 
Located in 
Ambassador Hotel and Maryland Hotel © 
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PAINTINGS BY 


Alson S$. Clark 
John Frost 
Armin Hansen 


_ Guy Rose — 
Robert Vonnoh 
William Wendt 
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EROS (?) or CHILD’S HEAD 


An original Greek head in the Royal Glyptothek in Munich. 
It is the fragment of a full size figure of a child, supposedly an 
Eros. An Hellenic work of the very highest rank and as child 
portraiture probably never surpassed in beauty and expression. 
The antique reddish gray brown ae peculiar to the surface of 


the marble, perfectly adapts itself to reproduction in bronze. 


Tuts AND OrHer AurHorizep Repiicas oF INACCESSIBLE 
European Museum Pieces available at reasonable cost are on 
view at our showroom. Institutional exhibits arranged. 


Special exhibitions provided for art institutions 


Descriptive matter on application 


OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORPORATION 


Specialists in Artistic Statuary and Fine Metal Casting 


511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Special Foundry Service for Sculptors 














The Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


1924-1926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Weekly Public Sales of 
Important Art, Furniture and Ceramics 
Estates and Consignments Solicited 





























GA, Belmont 


{702 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 
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| Oscar B. Bach 


Craftsman in Metal 


Forged Iron and Bronze Fireplace Seat 


Unsurpassed art work in hand forged silver, 
bronze and iron under personal guidance of 


MR. OSCAR B. BACH, Founder and Originator 


WORKSHOP AND EXHIBIT 


511 West 42d Street, New York City 

















Paintings - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 


of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 





Paintings by 





| Luxs pu Bois Myers 

| DAUMIER FoRAIN HALPERT 

| Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

. SISLEY CouURBET DEcamps 
BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TOouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


| ° 
Hi on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 








| ART GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
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THE ROSE 


OUT-BLOOM 


‘ 





What is it that out-blooms the Rose and 
out-gleams the Lily, too? 


if: THERE is an exaggerated note in that question, it is suggested 
by a letter received recently by Madame Rubinstein, in which 
one of her clients in those very words, sings the praises of the 
new Valaze Compacts, rouges and powders. 


Health Rouges and Health Powders 


These compacts which are now made on a base of 
Valaze Pasteurized Cream 


and contain compressed within them a well-balanced proportion of that indis- 
pensable skin-nutrient, prevent completely the drying of the skin which has 
always been such an unpleasant drawback in the use of compacts. The skillful 
addition of this cream increases enormously the clinging quality of the rouge 
and powder and keeps it from floating off the face at the first gust of wind. 

The new method of compounding these compacts has made it possible to 
introduce new shades which are a revelation in fascinating color-possibilities. 
Such tints have never before been produced in the art of cosmetics, and all the 
sorcery of fruit and flower colors is reflected in them. 

Starting with Raspberry: the pertness of its twinkling tint disarms and 
allures. This rouge is one of the most spellful in color. Then the vivid red 
Geranium, the piquant Tangerine and the subdued Crushed Rose Leaves. 
Each of them in dainty metal containers with puff at one dollar. The powders 
are supplied in deep, mysterious rachel, flesh, in mat, swarthy ochre and delicate 
ivory white, alsoa dollar. These same may be had with two refills for a dollar 
fifty. Also Twin Vanities containing both rouge and powder with puffs at the 
low price of a dollar fifty. With these preparations skillfully and discrimi- 
natingly applied, you need no longer approach your mirror with misgivings or 
alarm. It will henceforth cast no shadows and will reflect only vivacity and 
freshness. 

Finally, the Valaze Lip Lustre (Lipstick): Indelible, in the brilliant new 
Lucifer Red, or mat gold container, and in light, medium or dark. The con- 
tainer, provided with a hinged top, and a threaded bottom which by a few 
turns projects the lipstick from the holder, prevents soiling of fingers or gloves. 
A more daintily refined lipstick or one as dainty and refined you will not find 
for the price of this, one dollar. 

To be had at leading stores or direct from Mme. Rubinstein. 

MEMO: A half-hour spent with one of Madame Rubinstein’s trained oper- 
ators, comfortably reclining in one of the cosy rest-courts of her 


Salon de Beauté Valaze 
listening to golden words of ‘‘beauty wisdom,” while your face is being taken 
through a carefully planned routine of treatment, for you afterwards to follow 
up in your own home—for a nominal fee only—will add months to your enjoy- 


ment of life. 


46 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
951 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. BOSTON 
1780 Highland Avenue 234 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO PARIS 
30 North Michigan Avenue 126 Rue du Fbg. St., Honoré 
DETROIT _ LONDON ; 
1540 Washington Boulevard 24 Grafton Street, W 1 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ART 


JUNE 1924 














Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York 








Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORTRAITURE 


139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Garden Time_~ 


Again our thoughts turn to 





those whose friendship we 
cherish—and what can more 
appropriately express our 
finest sentiments than an 
interesting portfolio of 
photographs 





Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
Photographer 
| Gardens » Interiors » Exteriors 








536 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Telephone - Vanderbilt 0440 


YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, 
Faded Photographs, Rhea etc. Have them done 
in the artistic form of 


She Copley Prints 





Also portraits in oil on canvas, and originals restored. 


They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies 
should in any case be made to provide against loss, or 
damage to the originals. Particulars on request. For 
extensive list of art subjects send 25 cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) It is 
practically a little handbook of American Art. 


Curtis & Cameron - 87 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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Bas vark Shops and Decorators 














a 


ASE 
CREO SOS 
Old English Silber 


GS cs 
QS 


PORRINGERS + SALVERS NG, 
HS SNUFFERS ¢> TRAYS eo CY 
HOWARDeCO. 


FOUNDED 1866 


14 E. Forty-seventh St. New York 


OAS ERD 
TA DOP 


VY 


Ort 


‘ 





Spanish Antique Shop 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 





Spanish Antiques Exclusively 


Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 


768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St. NEW YORK 


















HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 
Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 
Rare Decorations « 


Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


St. Hohn 


“Distinctive Gurnishings 


Personality and refinement in the home 

is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 

lems of furnishing town and country 
houses cheerfully solved. 


17 East 45th Street - New York 


























Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR 
GorHic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CarvINGs 
Fine AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN FURNITURE 

‘TEXTILES 


RUTH COLLINS 


Decorator of 
































TOWN and 
GoruHic AND RENAISSANCE KEYS AND Aiea 
18tH Century Kentucky RIFLes COUNTRY 
Sui1p MopDELs AND - HOUSES 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopEL CANNONS 
740 
YORK ANTIQUES Madison Ave. 
686 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK New York 
Four months - - Twodollars Oneyear - - - Sixdollars 
1 NTE R Nn ATl O nN aN Six months - - Three dollars Two years- - - Eleven dollars 


is months - - 








Four dollars Three years - - Fifteen dollars 








STUDIO © 


Prospective 
Subscribers 
will find herewith a complete schedule 
of subscription prices, and also an order 
form for their convenience in forward- 
ing instructions. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, Inc. 
49 WEsT 45TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


ek months yee 
Please enter my subscription for............. years beginning 
With thevee he ss eee number. My (check) (money order) for 


a:'S o/s seh Rede eS dollars in payment of it is enclosed herewith. 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, JULY, 1924 — 
Date | From To . Via LIne STEAMER 
July: 25 'Quebec, 4.03504 Hamburg’....... -| Southampton, Cherbourg an. eee ene Canadian Pacific.........| Empress of Scotland 
July 2 | New York.. . | Southampton. ..... | Cherbourge.. seas. Mauretania 
July 2 °| New York 35.2.3) Havre, oo. cos5 ess Plymouths...0.2 220s, ates eee Paris | 
July 3 | New York...... Mediterranean. .... ...,| Cruse i. ota 6.8) ta5 cis 7 fevers oo aie ee a Tuscania 
July 3 | New York......|London...........| Southampton, Cherbourg .| Lancastria 
July 3 |New York...... Bremen....... 2s | SOWUthamMp ton. ass out nleeen eeeeeenD ...| Republic 
July 3 | New York...... Hamburg... ... 2.5 | Cherbourg, Phymowthins a ese eee Minnekahda 
July 4 | Montreal....... Glasgow:.: 2.3 4.40.4: | Belfasticott Sa e ee ee .| Canadian Pacific.........] Marloch 
July 4 | Montreal.......| Liverpool.... .» | DPOCE, ¢ o cintencicn Cia ee eee, GRR nen ee Canadian Pacific.........| Montcalm 
July 4 | Montreal.:.:..| Glasgow: .. 2... vii Direct. 05 cb. oc seme ois note eee et Canard... ctivceueleathen Athenia _ 
July, ...4; | New York: ...%.. | Bremen, .< -i+.2:..|- Plymouth)! @herbourgc sess eeer ree ee United States. J...) oon Geo. Washington 
July 5. |: New York... ©. | Liverpool’. ss. 2. 27: Queenstown. oss scoot eee eee Yi -Wihite: Stars) Saas sence Adriatic 
July 5 | New York......|Southampton...... Cherbourg oi). 3.6 cpa aa ne nee Wihite'Stars evant Olympic 
July - 5.) New York: ..:..} Hamburg... 7. ....| Southampton, Cherbourg... yan t eee Royal Maills.2..4922e:. ¢. Ohio 
July 5 | New York...... Greenock s cist ss sn) Belfast, ¢ cis at «co ccneects abu och nical ete eae te an an aoe RRowal Miatlere nec eco Orduna | 
July 3 | New York.........| Liverpool... 2-. ... 7|)-Cobh (Queenstown) ass cnc ein eee Cunandivy sa eit co eta Carmania 
July 5 | New York......| Glasgow...... .»| ondonderry:, ..:.. +. abner 1a een eee Citnatd s.. 45 sie.. See Cameronia 
July ~*¢: 4) Boston s...2 fers 8 Liverpool... .. . 2 Cobh (Queenstown): x: s=.a0ces cee eee RPTL SVEN 3 > a5, Fo tera teesettes Samaria 
July» 5 | New-York... ..+.| Southampton... .... «(Cherbourg a... «ccs con ar ee ee eee United States. 2.25.2... Leviathan 
July 5 | New York...... Havrea. . ocs.+ slew ol DUCCt os ai so eee eee ete en Préench a4, tupaee Sees Rochambeau 
July 5 | New York...... Antwerp. . 3... «)...«~|'Gherbourg,, Plymouth ger as. oionee ree Red ‘Stariiominctertatr tetas Belgenland 
July 3° |"Montreal;..-. .< Liverpool >... s.:...||‘QueBees orin.a 2 cae Se es eee White Stati aan Doric 
July> “5% \Quebee +. oss Lrverpool ....:.\.:..< dh Belfast Waste ene be cieremeie sa rue ie te rarer nat fae eee Caronia 
July 5 | Philadelphia..... Lrverpool.vc 3) at 23!) Direct 24 oci0 cates inte cleeie es ee eee White Start=: fas,, 7 merce Haverford 
July 8 | Quebec......... Glasgow..... vse ct|| Sowthampton . occ sci «itso doe eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Montlaurier | 
July 8 | New York...... Bordeaux. :..2 535.2} Vigo’. uae 6 pe ee eee Hfs| Prenche aarctreiveian o.-oeateet La Bourdonnais 
July 8 | New Orleans....| Havre........ . -+| Canary Island, Havana, Vigoss... ance Brenche: majesty es heels De La Salle 
July o | Montreal....... Antwerp...... :. | Southampton, Gherbourg:..1.)). -. saan ees Canadian Pacific.........| Melita | 
Julys “9 | New York: c=:... Southanipton: . .::</l'Cherbourg sore se ere acho eee eae ree ace Gainand.sa.enrate one re Aquitania 
July o | New York...... Havies ~ete . oe ob Plymouth... ans, 20)si atthe saasatenenste teen annem ana Frenehict ceeds eae ri France 
July o | New York...... Bremenine. 940s on Cherbourg, Plymouth! =” aso cette ar ere United States iad: <;-s a. President Roosevelt 
July xo | New York... |... London... :. 330 «. Cherbourg, Plymouth 7295 2..nea sce eee Cimards. ieetee cei Albania 
July to | New York...... Londonderry’: « Xan «tot = tras hen neon eae Cunard. marie oon ate Columbia 
July 10 | New York...... Cherbourg, Pigtoath Sar hy pate res eee ee White Stars...c cae fen Mongolia 
July 11 | Montreal....... Directs. = ao eagsea PAee ...| Canadian Pacific.........| Montrose 
July 11 | Montreal....... Direct x2 Hi. ode Foie peg ea ee @Ganard £45 ised se eae Cassandra 
July 12 | New York...... Hamburg.ta. che Southampton, Cherbourg.................-... Rovals Maile sone eee Orbita _ 
July 12 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg sy sivas seo asada Gunardsoonls crc ate case gee Berengaria 
July 12 | New York...... Liverpool: ..... . .|‘Cobh’ (Queenstown) -r sie sri ene een dl Cunard sie pear aes Aeter Laconia 
July 12 | Montreal....... London.*,.-.<«+.+ «| Cherbourg, Plymouwth.j- 2p yest rtteeeeee CNATO.£ Vets cee Audania 
July 12 | New York...... Southampton: ...<.-| Cherbotargi tric of este teat White’Staryics ast vee cca Homeric 
July; 12) New York=.....7./| Exyerpooli> sass Queenstowiinc.. Riss sane ane ne White: Staridiaiyct.c ht aes Cedric 
July x2 | Montreal......... Liverpooli tie. sr Quebee x79. saiere Ee Copa He See eer Wihite Stauy.. 0 Scie ale Megantic 
July 12 | New York:.<. .|'Bremen.... 2, -... |\Cherbourg, Plymouth ts ee eres United States. cico-0 ase America 
July 15 | New York...... Hamburg.:........| Southampton, Gherbourgs..6 mere eee White Stars..se.cc cde Sees Pittsburgh 
July 16) |\Quebecis cn care iamburgeaceoe Southampton; Cherbourg. of 0. 2. ec ie eins Canadian Pacific.........] Empress of France 
July 17 | Montreal....... Glasgzowrcceue coer Belfast... ..0-c0< 5 o.5.clo0e ee cated ents et enon ene ee een Canadian Pacific.........| Marburn 
July 17 | New York.... .| Antwerp..... «>| Cherbourg, Plymouthonccap es meee are Red Stare cteicitao cates sere Lapland 
July 18 | Montreal....... Liverpool. ...ct a Direct. oe icc Da ain8 oki tae haere a ee ae Canadian Pacific.........| Montclare 
July 18 | Montreal....... Glasgow...... woe) Ditect: 3.5 i cecne © ne aretes cane eee Guadird Pega terrae artis oe: Saturnia 
July 19 | New York...... Glasgow...... .. «| on dorideetys.fcccs ats coat erate ae ete ee Cunard. teehee Assyria 
July 19 | New York...... Liverpool..... +a: | ‘Cobh: (Queenstown) nei: sent ae eee ee Cunards. ie kize aoe Scythia ; 
July 19 |New: York. .»...| Bremenit..<.=~. + «|| Plymouth, Cherbourgies «ce ee ee eee United States yo) -mecner President Harding 
July x9) | New, York..< 2, +.) Hlaviesnten uae Direct s:5 6 iasoxo: Se eer acre Brench..u9.seoetseece ned La Savoie 
July 19 | New York...... Southampton.” .. 2) Gherbourg. caress eitcete ce eee eee nee White Star: c.c22.cnm, : Majestic 
July 19 | New York......| Liverpool......... Queenstowns feces helo nee Ae eae White Staree: anc aoc, Baltic 
July 19 | Montreal....... Lrverpool. $4: sans. Quebet icf os oak. ce oe eee OR ee White Start unosotee st Regina 
July 20 | Boston...... , «| Liverpool: c. 2 >. :)« | Cobh (Queenstowa)i,5 en. ston tae ene Cunard. eee fale ota Scythia 
July 23 | Montreal....... Antwerp... .......: Southampton; Cherbourg... 2. e ee e Canadian Pacific......... Minnedosa 
July 23 | New York...... HAVressn meena Phy mouthscc% Si cse ieee eme soe eee Brench ncsnu ania eens Paris 
July 24 | Montreal....... Glasgow acne Belfast aici ctue ee oe cia TE ine eee Canadian Pacific......... Metagama 
July 25 |.Quebec.,.. 24... : Liverpool..4.0 22: Direct, 0 visi este cis ee eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Montroyal 
July 26 | New York...... Liverpool......... Gobh (Queeristowil) aginns oars eee eee White starecabnecses tn: Celtic 
July 26 | Montreal: ...... Litverpoola: an ae Direcrt. oo: aces mas oe oe oe Canadian Pacific......... Montreal 
July 26 | New York....:. Hamburg. . Southampton, Cherbourg. ...| Royal Mail. ... epi Orca. 
July 26 !' New York...... Glasgow. . elf bon dondérrvies. sci ctel .| ‘Cunard... ..< .. | California 
July 26 | Montreal....... Londonae. 4 tase Cherbourg, Plymouth: § ooo at oe eens Conard) og Sewn ses Antonia 
July 26. | New York. | ....} Southampton. | Cherbourg sets e teil eee rel United States meta. cnen Leviathan 
July 26 | Montreal.......| Liverpool......... Quebec. 6.5 culo wa, Hees Rn Wihite Stariec sneer on Canada 
July 29 | New York......| Bordeaux......... VIB 6 care ahace ay oe ee (ale Cas eed eee Prench x5. (ocioutesie Sees Rousillon 
July 29 | New York......| Hamburg......... Cherbourg; Southampton. (ai 5). 24 <2 9s ere White Stare) acvescuecets Canopic 
July 30 | Quebec..... $00 Hambure ete Southampton, Cherbourg...............-..--- Canadian Pacific.........| Empress of Scotland 
July 30 | New York......|Southampton...... Cherbourg: 0 0'5is,.)a 9, 0tbis siete nie aaa een eee AUD ATC 6.2 e Paes Wt aia cis Mauretania 
July 30 | New York...... Plavre... ct eee Plyrnouth Sa.scaa Sa 5c ee Seeder eee ee French i155 cent atest vs France 
July 31 | Montreal....... Glasgow. ocartolee: Belfast. . ou... 250 a0 apes cepa een eee Canadian Pacific......... Marloch 
July 31 | New York...... AMTWELDiN See oe he Cherbourg, Plymouth, ~. c+ oe: ool ei ae Red Star, shtesticnutes mre Zeeland 
June 24—Grand Tour of Switzerland. Arranged by Raymond & Whit- Aug. 13—Special Fall Tour of Spain, includes Southern France. Arranged 
comb Co. oy Raymond & Whitcomb Co. ; 
June 26—Iceland and the North Cape Cruise. S.S. Franconia. Arranged Dec. 4—World Cruise. S.S. Belgenland. Arranged by American Express Co. 
by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Jan. 13, 1925—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
July 2—General Tour of Europe. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Co. : Jan. 22, 1925—Around the World. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas 
July 3—Mediterranean Summer Cruise. S.S. Tuscania. Arranged by Cook & Son. 
Thomas Cook & Son. Jan. 24, 1925—South America Cruise—Panama Canal, West Coast, 
July 5—Automobile Tour of England, Scotland, Wales and the French Straits of Magellan and East Coast. Arranged by Raymond & Whit- 
Chateau Country. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. comb Co. 
July 8-29—Alaska Tours—Canadian Rockies, Alaska Voyage, Yellow- Jan. 24, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by 
stone and the Northwest. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Thomas Cook & Son. . 
July 15—California Tour—Yellowstone, Yosemite, Canadian Rockies Jan. 29, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. S.S. Scythia. Arranged 
and the Northwest. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. by Frank Tourist Co. 
July 17—Alaska Tour. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. Jan. 31, 1925—Longer West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
July 21—Alaska Tour. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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‘Do you intend to travel abroad? 


Quaint and charming historic England, century- 
old chateaus of France, crystal lakes beneath the 
towering Alps of Switzerland, Monte Carlo and 
the Riviera, sunny Italy, the Levant and Orient, 
Egypt with its pyramids and the vestiges of long- 
buried greatness and then Scandinavia, the land 
of the midnight sun, the North Cape and fjords. 



















And now the Travel Bureau maintained by this 
magazine can be of assistance to its many readers 7 1 | Mi yy Yj 
in supplying them with literature and information _|/,.|!|/|// | 
regarding foreign travel, steamship and railway MY 

lines, cruises and tour service. Address 
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TRAVEL BUREAU 


49 WEST 45TH STREET » NEW YORK 





















































THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with the MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN ART have appeared in THE BurLINGTON MaGazine. Copies of these issues may be 
obtained at $2.00 each except Nos. 149, 156, 157, 168, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
188, 189 and 231 which are $1.00 each, and 93, 191, 192, 203 and 219 which are $4.00 each 








NO. NO. 
Contemporary Art wr Enelandil. 8. 0 Clive Bell . a LES Six Drawmgs by Rodin’ 2.2.9) 3 eee ee Randolph Schwabe _ 188 
“*Primitive” ‘Tendency in Modern Art . . A. Clutton Brock | 100 Post Impressionism and Aisthetics . . . . Clive Bell . 118 
French Painting in the Nineteenth Century . Lionel Cust . . . 140 Arti a a. Socialism: 4.) 3 {..:) cee eee Rogen Pry ees .tS7 
PActoticsior Degas so ko hein 4 4. ests George Moore’ 178, 179 The New Movement in Art in its Relation 
reas Pe Se ee ee eee Walter Sickert . . 176 to Life 4 a, ee a Roser Ioyin a) os.) ES 
“Madame Charpentier” and Her Family, The True Futurism] 7. 3. eee Walter Sickert . . 156 
ERE OIT tro kar Fy. Se ol VER: Be Léonce Bénédité . SF Cézanne. oc. cen) Sa eee ac Denis . oe 83 
Manet at the National Gallery. . . .. . Lionel Cust. < > .7 168 The Sculptures of MailJlol . ....... Roger Fry . . 85 
The Art of Albert, Pe Ryder cen net acres Roger Fry... . 61 The Post Impressionists:., < sa eee A. Clutton Brock . 04 
“Paul Cézanne,” by Ambrose Vollard; M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet. . . . Roger Fry. . . 192 
Skee L QE ae wel Sas a ae ie, a Roger Fry .... 173 Modern Art at the Victorian Art Gallery, 
Ona Composition by Gauguin . . Se eR Oger FEY. > ace ae too Bath ~... 4. Soe See eee W.G. Constable . 203 
MInGentry aitiGGog has i. hss st yt wes R. Mayer- Georges Seurat 123+, 2° eco eee André Salmon . . 210 
Riefstahl_ . 92, 93 Modern Painting in a Collection of Ancient 
Puyis deChavannés .. «<4. ss se a Chas. Ricketts . . 61 Art (2.2 Kon” Dee oger Fr i 213 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters ......:. F. Melian Stawell 99 Othon Friesz? Ja 0% sue Clive Bel 2190 
Line as a Means of Expression in Modern Art Roger Fry . . 180, 191 French Art of the Nineteenth Century . . Walter Sickert and 
Roger Fry... 232 
When ordering please quote number 
Tue Burtincton MaGazIneE is recognized as authoritative on questions of Art and Art History from the earliest times 
to the present day. Its contributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. 
Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Miniatures, Old Silver, Pewter, Plate, Paintings, Sculpture, 
Tapestries, etc. A classified list of the principal ‘articles published can be obtained FREE on application. 





THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. For connoisseurs. Published monthly. Per copy $1.00; yearly $9.00 


17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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DOVOU 
“WANT TO KNOW~ Frederick Keppel & Co. 


Who painted some Picture you own? 
Where some Famous Picture may be seen? 
Whose Portrait it is? 


The meaning of some Religious or Mytho- ETCHING S 


logical Picture? 


© 





The Date of some famous Cathedral? by 
The Style and Date of some piece of 

Porcelain or Old Silver? REMBRANDT 
Who designed some Japanese Print? WHISTLIER 
Who wrote some Book or famous piece of 

Music? Marrs Rey 7 OaN 
The Style of some Piece of Fuivaes 
The Value of any work of Art? HADEN, ZORN 
The Date of some Great Battle? AND OTHER 
What Troops took part in it? MASTERS ON 


IN SHORT ANYTHING Relating to 
ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC or HISTORY 


Major Arthur de Bles will answer any such questions— 
with guaranteed accuracy—by return mail for a small 
fee according to the importance of the question. 


EXHIBITION IN. 
_OUR GALLERIES 


ae © 
EXPERT OPINION ON 


Pictures, Sculpture and other Art Objects at low fees 


MAJOR ARTHUR DE BLES 
38 WEST 76m STREET : : NEW YORK CITY 





4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 









































NEW ART LIBRARY Why Double Elephant? 


Artistic processes have seldom, if ever before, been so clearly ex- 






I d and fully ill d th handbooks. For th : 
Pe rey ate acihe gues the Pe ahs at. Ree the ot One of the most popular sizes of WHATMAN 
lover they provide a new and correct conception of artistic creation. Drawing Papers i Is Double Elephant, twenty- 
W Col seven by forty inches. This size as well as 
ater Colour Elephant, twenty-eight by thirty-three 
oe Sarton 1 Painting inches, doubtless derived its name from the 





watermark of an Elephant used by one of the 
By ALFRED Whi earlier paper makers to indicate the strength 
67 IIlustrations of his product. 


WATER COLOUR 
PAINTING 


De ALP ICH 


256 Pages 

ee aha % ea5 WHATMAN papers are noted today for 
jastiaticanin Waele their remarkable strength, the result of the 
Painting charmingly | and use of the finest raw materials, perfection in 
su estive Illustrated an 
posocssing wqpeacdcaly alee sizing and consummate care in manufacture. 
See in Neale! _ 

e. eginning with the ; 
smh elements of paper, Send for Folio No. 73, a handy sample 
board, easel, colour box and . book of sizes, surfaces and weights—free 





materials generally, it ex- this 
poses the principles of com- \e 
position in landscape with a 
————— special study of clouds and 
eee skies and trees from Na- 
ture. The author carries 

the reader with him on painting journeys rich in a variety of Iand- 
scapes, pointing out the character of places where inspiration may 
be found and the particular treatment that will best render subject 
and emotion. An especially effective feature are full-page repro- 
ductions of paintings by the author and other noted water colour 
artists, opposite eac eh of which is appended an instructive critique of 
the choice of subject, the method used and the beauty of the picture. 


to artists, architects and engineers. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street 
New York, N.Y. 











Look for this 


water-mark 





NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Perspective—Water 
Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modeling and Sculpture—Drawing 
—Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 


Each $5.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books 


) Hee Ee 
DRAWING PAPERS 
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STUDIO OF LEON DABO 
Member: Pastelists; National Arts Club (life); Allied Artists, 
London; Royal Society of Arts and Sciences, London; Les Amis 
des Arts, Arles, France; Société des Amis du Louvre, Paris 


“As the musician gathers his notes and 


forms his chords from the keyboard— 


so the artist,” said Whistler, “is born to pick and choose his 
colors from nature.” But even as the perfection of the 
musician’s performance is determined by the quality of his 
instrument, so the artist’s skill is tempered by the materials 
he chooses. 


Since the earliest days, artists have striven for that peace 
of mind that comes from using materials that will faithfully 
preserve their work throughout the centuries. 


The artist who uses Devoe Artist’s Materials has this 
assurance, for in them is everything pure, compounded skill- 
fully, almost lovingly by men who know the high destiny 
of their creations. 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Materials 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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STANP OP, 


c. P. WELK 


In Other Words 


Ordinary drawing paper 
plus erasures 
equals more drawing paper 


While 
Strathmore paper 


plus erasures 
still equals Strathmore paper 


CRA ONG 


ESTABLISHED (PARIS/ 2t 1794 


CRAYONS ARTISTS 

CRAYON PENCILS ARCHITECTS 
CRAYON SAUCES DECORATORS 
CHARCOAL and HOLDERS or DRAFTSMEN 
COLORED PENCILS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
GRAPHITE PENCILS LITHOGRAPHERS 
STUMPS and TORTILLONS ENT Geet 


At First Class Artists’ Supply Stores 
IL your Dealer cannot supply you write to 


JAMES P. MONTLLOR 


General Agent 
768 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


















































Your name and address scratched across 
this ad. will bring samples for you to prove 
this equation with in your own studio. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards | Ask your dealer—if not in stock write us. Catalog A-5 sent on request 








EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 





WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. - 31 East 17th Street, New York 
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JUNE 









1924 


MARTINI 


Datla) ot 


GRAPHIC 
a QUALITY ea 


RECOMMENDS THIS MEDIUM 
FOR THE USE OF THE DE- 
SIGNER OR THE ARTIST 
WHOSE FORTE IS DRAUGHTS- 
MANSHIP. THE BRILLIANCE 
OF OUR COLORS LENDS AN 
INDESCRIBABLE CHARM TO 
THEIR WORK. 










SOLE US-DISTRIBUTORS a 


&8COMPANY 8 


NEWYORKBOSTON: CHICAGO MD & 

























J. BLOCKX OIL 


AND 


WATER COLORS 


“The finest in the world” 
AND 


Piebtot:s CANVAS 


linen, 17 inches to 13% feet 
. wide. 


Write for Lists 


SCHNEIDER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2102 Broadway, New York City 
SOLE AGENTS 


























For BRITISH and FOREIGN 

BOOKS on ART, DRAMA, 

POETRY, MUSIC, BELLES 
Pret LBS. LC: 


WRITE 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK SHOP 


79c Tottenham Court Road 
London, W. I., England 


( Catalogues gratis ) 














Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 


| list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC, 


| 438 West 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 10 
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Tue carHepraL at Amiens, erected between 1220 and 1228, is 
perhaps the finest church of Gothic architecture in France. 

Earl Horter’s charming Eldorado drawing, made in Novem- 
ber, 1923, is especially interesting because it shows that the 
war damage has been almost wholly repaired and this classic 
cathedral restored to its former grandeur. 


Sample Offer 


Write for full-length free sample of Dixon’s Eldorado, . “The 
master drawing pencil,” and of Dixon’s “BEST” Colored Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Pencil Dept. 119-3, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors, A, R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 













MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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|| “Tue Srupio,” 


ART PUBLICATIONS 


London; leading British art 


|| magazine; very beautifully illustrated; sample 


|| copy 60c stamps. 


Subscription $6.00. Special 


|| circulars describing other art publications free. 


|| 919 RoweENA STREET 


E. M. DUNBAR 
Boston, 24, Mass. 














THANNHAUSER 


GALLERIES 


LUCERNE MUNICH 
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Ghe PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
ae FINE ARTS 


Art School SUMMER SCHOOL 


inAmerica| at Chester Springs 
ChesterCounty, Pa. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Painting: DaANtEL GARBER 
Josepu T. PEARSON, JR., GEORGE OBERTEUFFER 
Sculpture: ALBERT LAESSLE 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illus~ 
tration, Sculpture (modeling from farm anim 
mals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and his- 
toric scenery. Tennis courts, swimming pool» 
croquet grounds, etc. Board (including tuition)» 
$15.00 per week and upwards. Open now. No student will be accepted for less than two weeks- 
Limited student list. Send for circular. Reference required. 








Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, Cnester Sprincs, CHESTER County, Pa. 














A SCHOOL OF COLOR 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL. 
OF PAINTING 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts 
SEASON JULY AND AUGUST 


The School of New England where a delightful climate, picturesque surroundings and a complete 
school equipment combine to provide the student with a perfect environment 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model in the open air, Land- 
scape and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still Life Painting and Composition 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR FOR THE ARTIST 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


For illustrated circular address MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE, Secretary, Fort Washington, Pa., until 
June 1st, after which date, Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester, Mass. 


















James R. Hopkins’ Summer Class in Picture Making 
An effort to direct the creative impulse rationally toward a 
comprehension of the problems involved in building a picture 


Provincetown, Mass., For information address 
June 30th to August 23d, 1924 R. L. COATS, Provincetown, Mass. 

















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 58S? FIETY.SEVENTH STREET 


SUMMER CLASSES AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR SYSTEM 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE—JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30 


Applications should be made now at New York school. Send for illustrated circular. 























Classes in Landscape Painting SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
NANTUCKET, MASS. AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


JULY AND AUGUST Fine Arts department incorpo- 


























FRANK SWIFT CHASE, Instructor rates the liberal methods of teach- 
Old Town and Harbor, Rolling Moors ing of the French studio. 
and the Sea. For information, Address Miss KATHERINE B. Currp, Director 
F. S. CHASE Woodstock, N. Y. Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR || . - 
MECORATION |_| N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


zor Park venue Mow Oe Cay ) Frank Alvah Parsons,Pres. W.M.Odom, V.Pres. 
|| Begins July 7th. Besides all regular and profes- 

















Intensive practical training courses | || sional courses, the School offers Intensive 
for professionals and amateurs. || | br Dats Syma Museum 
Ryne Teneo || Research, Special Lectures on e Home 
os ences July 8th || Clothes, etc. Circulars. Register now. ‘ 

Send for Catalogue S. Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
Spring Term Now in Session 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. Illustrated catalogue mailed on 

application. 
Lee F. RAnpo.tpu, Director 
























(CALIFORNIA SCH@L 
AF ARTS«CRAFTS ei] 


INCORPORATED 
A College of the Arts and Crafts 


Now in its eighteenth year 





The Bachelor’s Degree is Granted 


Summer Session, June 23 to August 1 
Regular Fall Term Opens August 4 


Write for Application Blank 
and Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
2119 Attston Way, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
or 5212 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














ARCHITECTURAL 
Rapid-Sketching Made Easy 


You have been wishing to know how to sketch 
rapidly—without undue haste —Architectural 
Exteriors and Interiors of all styles in perspective. 
Take a course on ‘SINDICATION” by Prof. 
D. Varon, Architect, graduate of Paris, former 
University Professor, author of “INDICATION 
IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN,” at his 
studio, or by correspondence. 
172 Lex1incron AVENUE, NEw York 

Telephones: Caledonia 1978; Vanderbilt 4277 














= at 


THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” located in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 
eternal doriig. For catalog address 


EucGENE DEVOoL, Director 
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The Art Students’ League 


OF NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCHOOL—241rn YEAR 


Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration and Composition, and 
|| Antique. Catalog. Address Box S, 215 West 
57th Street, New York City. 
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ART: SCHOOL 
| THE-ART-INSTITUTE: 
|  OF-CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


SUMMER COURSES 
OF SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 



















FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 


Art Institute of Chicago 
: Chicago, III. 












ART ACADEMY. 
OF CINCINNATI 
oer 


Since its founding in 1869, many 





pupils of this school have won dis- 
tinction as painters, sculptors, 
draughtsmen and designers in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough train- 
ing is given by a faculty of capable, 
experienced artists. A generous en- 
dowment keeps tuition rates moderate. 
For catalog address 
| J. H. GEST, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 





YALE SCHOOL OF “THESE ia hae 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Four-year courses in 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ARCHITECTURE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B.F.A. 


The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of art in Europe, the English 
Scholarship for the study of art and travel in Europe during the summer 
vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded annually. 


Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture or for catalogue of Architecture and Interior Decoration 




















FIGURE—PORTRAIT—ILLUSTRATION 
LANDSCAPE—PENCIL—ETCHING 


Instructors—SNELL, ALLEN, KAPPEL 


Models, Costumed and Nude, posing in open air. July and August 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIO 


For folder, address the Director, 220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
COAST OF MAINE 














SUMMER CLASSES 


PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
DRAWING, AND WEAVING 


June 16—July 26, 1924 
Minneapolis School of Art 


200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





= 
ST. .LOUTSSS CROCE OE 
PINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
For catalogue, apply to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Sr. Louis 








al 











B HBAY 
Summer Classes B&RboR Maine 
Catalog of any School or Class in town. Studios 
and Fish-houses to let. Good board at the lowest 
rate for students. “Morris Hall,” ““The Central 
Dining Room,” “Air Castle” and ‘“‘Camp 
Peric”’ are about ten minutes from the best 
sketching grounds and studios. Send for Cata- 
log 20th year of the COMMONWEALTH ART 
Cotony. A. G. RANDALL, Director 





SCHOOL OFS TEHESAR TA SOGIE RY 
OF HARTFORD 


Courses in Design, Costume Illustration, Com- 
position, Ceramics, Cast Drawing, Life Draw- 
ing, Portrait Painting, Artistic Anatomy, Still 
Life. For catalogue apply to 


Secretary, ART SOCIETY OF HARTFORD 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 























School of Fine Arts and Crafts, Inc. 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, IIlus- 
tration, Design, Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modeling, Crafts, Textiles, 
Mural Painting. 
Catalog, illustrated folders on request. 
Miss KatuerineE B. Cuixps, Director 
349 Newberry Street Boston, Mass, 




















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GALLERY, MILWAuKEE, WIs. 

Painting and Sculpture : Commer- 
cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 


For Illustrated Catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. I. S. Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 


June 15th—September 15th 
CwHartes Rosen, N. A.—Landscape Painting 
ANDREW Dassurc, Figure Drawing ev Painting 
Henry McFee—Portrait and Still Life 
Konrap CraMER—Dec. Painting, Lithography 
and Design. For information address Mildred 





H. Rosen, Sec., Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


ART STUDENTS 


A class is forming for study in France during 
the summer of 1924. Unusual instruction and 
capable management. A wonderful summer of 
study, travel and painting. Landscape and 
figure. Full particulars if you write 

H. BISHOP, Painter 


REYNOLDS ARCADE Rocuester, N. Y. 




















Scott Carbee School of Art 


A select Art School with a limited en- 
rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting from Life and Still 
Life, [Illustration and Design. Studios: 
Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., 




















OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration—Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 

Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 











Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue 











BOSTON, MASS. 450th year begins Oct. 1st 
School ofthe Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 
G. J. Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
ships. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. 





























The ROCKPORT SUMMERSCHOOL 
of Drawing and Painting 
June 15-Sept. 15 
Lately under the direction of Mr. A. T. Hib- 


|| bard, will this summer be conducted by Mr. 
|| H, Leith-Ross. 


For particulars address 
Rockport SUMMER SCHOOL 





|| Studio 71a Main Street 





Rockport, Mass. || 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
LEARN TO PAINT SUNLIGHT AND SEE 


OLOR 
LANDSCAPE-STILL LIFE-PORTRAIT 
E-A WEBSTER PROVINCETOWN-MASS 
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M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


[ Established 1846 ] 








PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHITTY MARSHALL 


by George Romney. English School. Born 1734; Died 1802. 


F Mrs. Chitty Marshall has not attracted much notice in eighteenth-century memoirs her 
discretion may be held responsible. That she had one romance of love and devotion this dis- 
tinguished and lovely portrait bears witness. It was painted by Romney in 1788 and 1789 as a 
commission from his brother, Colonel James Romney of the Honorable East India Company, who 
had proposed marriage to the original after she had been left a widow at the age of nineteen through 
the death of her first husband, John Halsey, Governor of Salsette, Bombay, and it was presented 
to her by Colonel Romney on her marriage to Chitty Marshall. The portrait may well have been 
the source of the tale told of one of Romney’s sitters who said: “I fancy I called up my good looks 
today.” The then Mrs. Halsey did not have to call very long nor Ioudly to summon her romantic 
“looks.” 


Paintings by Modern and Old Masters 


OLD AND MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS AND SPORTING PRINTS 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 
17, Place Vendome 556-558 Fifth Avenue 15, Old Bond Street 
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Why maids leave home 


Cn it’s because their rooms are cold 
—a fault which an American Radiator 
would cure at a trifling expense. 


If your present old-fashioned heating plant 

TE ee ease: won't provide warmth for more radiators, 
oiler in the world and the most , i : 

economical. Send to the address take it out and install an IDEAL Boiler. The 


below for a book about it, beau- 


tifully illustrated in color. one-third saving in fuel will repay the cost. 


DEAL BOILERS 


ClOrAr Oo 


ind/\(MERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


Sw) ty ts i>.) >> iP) 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor 1s our Distributor 
Dept.137,1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo,N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 


Pe ete ee tt hh ee eh eh ee ee 
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“SWANS” 
hy 
F. Soldwedel 












































THE 


MACBETH GALLERY 


WAS ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS AGO 
TO EXHIBIT ANDESELE 


Paintings by American Artists 


WE OFFER OUR PATRONS NOT ONLY PER- 
SONALLY SELECTED “PICTURES? BYSOGR 
FOREMOST PAINTERS,” BUT. THE SERVICE 
WHICH SUCH A HISTORY QUALIFIES 
US TO RENDER 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR LATEST 
“ART NOTES” 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


15 EAST 57TH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE : PLAZAS 200 
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M. HARRIS & SONS 


44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








COLLECTIONS Rapvio & CABLEGRAMS: COMMISSIONS 
ARRANGED ““ARTISONNE, PHONE, LONDON” EXECUTED 

















One of a set of five fine old Panels of Brussels Tapestry with complete borders; with beautiful 
coloring and in genuine old condition. From a nobleman’s collection. 


The Largest Stock of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the World 


Also at the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, Wembley Section of British Industries | || 
Stand Number T 819 | Il 






































INTERNATIONAL 


ScuDut 


Registered at United States Patent Office 
Entered as second-class matter, March 1, 1897, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 





Copyright, 1924, by International Studio, Inc. 
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VOLUME LXxIx 
NUMBER 326 


Peyton Boswell 
EDITOR 


W:-B-M’Cormick 


ASSISTANT 
EDITOR 


M20 Niet fel 


7 Fe Len ea 
$6.00 A YEAR 


Canadian Postage 60 cents 


Foreign Postage $1.08 


CONTENTS THIS NUMBER 








PAGE 

““SWANS’”> Sf By FREDERICK SOLDWEDEL 
Color plate—Cover 

“CHARLEMAGNE WINDOW, CHARTRES”’ 
Color plate—Frontispiece 

WINpDows OF OLD FRANCE . CuHar.es J. CONNICK 230 
Three color plates and seven illustrations 
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Four illustrations 

ANcIENT Aztec Mosaics AbOLPHE BARREAUX 253 
Nine illustrations 
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Five illustrations 
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WINDOWos OF 


HE INTIMATE life and 

thought of the Middle 

Ages is reflected with 
vivid freshness in the win- 
dows of that period. No- 
where does one get a more 
fascinating impression of the 
spirit of that time than in the medallion windows 
of France and England. Whether they are devoted 
to a simple narration of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, to the life of a popular saint like Thomas a 
Becket, to a story with an allegorical accompant- 
ment like that of the Good Samaritan, or entirely 
to allegory like the splendid symbolical window of 
Bourges, they abound in revelations of that color- 
ful world. They mirror its vision, its labors and 
recreations, its loves and hates, its heroes and 
heroines. 

A brilliant example of an engrossing story in 
stained glass is devoted to Charlemagne and 
Roland in the choir ambulatory of Chartres. The 
subjects were taken from a series of narratives 
which the glass man has cleverly utilized. Those 
by Archbishop Turpin and “‘The Song of Roland”’ 
are probably the best known. After the Furriers’ 
“Presentation” medallion, the story begins with 
Constantine’s dream, a stirring composition with 
Charlemagne in the full armor of the year 1200. 
The second panel shows Charlemagne receiving 
two bishops with a letter relating Constantine’s 
vision; the third, a convincing battle in which 
Charlemagne delivers Jerusalem; the fourth, the 
victorious Charlemagne received by Constantine 
at the gates of Constantinople; the fifth, Charle- 
magne receiving from the emperor three reliqua- 
ries, which (in the sixth) he offers to the abbey 
church of Saint Denys. The window contains 
twenty-one excellent narrative medallion designs, 


*Color plates from lumiére plates in the collection of the author. 
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Religious and secular nar- 
ratives in stained glass; 
medallions and later types; 
great figure compositions 


Ghavles Jd. GONNIGK’ 


OLD FRANGE 


and it is prized as the most 
remarkable work of me- 
dieval art devoted to Char- 
lemagne. 

Poets, preachers and 
writers have always had a 
strong influence over the 
glass man. Evidently they worked together sym- 
pathetically from the time of the Abbe Suger, who 
is said to have invented the Jesse Tree, to the 
fifteenth-century preacher-designers who left us 
human documents like the “Acts of Mercy”’ in 
York and the St. Edward window of Ludlow. 
Such influences probably formed and strengthened 
that unity of spiritual idea which we recognize in 
the windows of France and England, and a striking 
medallion at Canterbury may reflect the convic- 
tion of an apostle of the great Suger. It expresses, 
in simple design, Christ’s appeal to the Pharisees, 
illummated by words on a scroll in His hands. It 
gives briefly in metaphor the doctrine of salvation 
to which lines above and below add symbols of 
the indifference and hardness of the Pharisees— 
and, pointedly, of the worldlings of that later time 
as well. Theologians and glass. men throughout 
the Middle Ages seem to have found a felicitous 
subject in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Excellent examples of its treatment in medallion 
windows of the thirteenth century are in Chartres, 
Bourges and Sens. All three show diversity of 
design and interesting contrasts in the presenta- 
tion of the same powerful allegory. It is thus 
described by Abbe Delaporte in a recent article in 
La Vie et Les Arts Liturgiques: 

““A man is attacked by thieves who steal from 
him his coat, which means that all the sins sent 
by the devil lay hold on him and rob him of his 
vestment of immortality. While he is lying help- 
less, a priest and a Levite pass. They look away 
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DETAIL FROM THE CHARLEMAGNE WINDOW, CHARTRES. AN ANGEL PRESENTS CHARLEMAGNE TO CONSTANTINE, IN A DREAM 


the wounds of the stricken man, puts him on his 
horse, and takes him to an inn. The Good Samar- 
itan is the symbol of Christ Jesus. He heals the 


and continue on their journey, symbolizing the 
ancient law, which was powerless to heal human 
ils. Then comes the Good Samaritan, who dresses 
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MEDALLION IN THE ““GOOD SAMARITAN”’ WINDOW, BOURGES. 


THE WOUNDED MAN WHO FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


wounds of humanity and leads mankind to the 
inn, symbol of the Christian church.” 

A medallion in the Bourges window grouping 
the priest and the Levite, dressed as medieval 
priest and deacon, with the wounded man, whose 
bruises are defined by bits of ruby glass, is a 
notable example of the work of a distinguished 
designer. His skill is not more evident in his elo- 
quent use of figures than in their contrast with his 
conventionalized tree. Its clever playfulness re- 
minds us of the apple trees in our own orchards, 
and it typifies the love of nature so strongly 
evident in medieval stained glass. 

Whether or not it be true that many English 
windows were made in France, it is undeniable 
that French glass was highly prized in England, 
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THE PRIEST AND THE LEVITE (A PRIEST ANDA DEACON) PASS 
FROM A WATER COLOR DRAWING BY THE AUTHOR 


and there are records like that of the windows in 
Beauchamp chapel at Warwick to prove that its 
use was demanded by royal patrons of English 
glass men. But distinctive characteristics mark 
English windows of all periods. They are usually 
smaller in scale and lighter in color quality, owing 
to a more generous use of whites, an obvious con- 
cession to the milder light of England. In both 
countries there were reactions to the lovely, cool 
color schemes of the twelfth-century and thir- 
teenth-century medallion windows which can be 
followed in many of the great clerestory and choir 
windows of the larger cathedrals that contain 
ancient glass. 

About the time that silvery grisaille was intro- 
duced in response to the clamor for more light, 
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MEDALLION IN A WINDOW OF THE NORTH CHOIR, CANTERBURY. 


THE PHARISEES REJECTING CHRIST'S MESSAGE 


FROM A WATER COLOR DRAWING BY THE AUTHOR 


red and yellow became more dominant, especially 
in monumental figure compositions—warmer color 
schemes are evident in windows of the late thir- 
teenth and the early fourteenth centuries through- 
out France and England. The seven windows in 
the apse of Chartres, devoted to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, are brilliant examples of this tendency. The 
openings are huge, each lancet being about forty- 
five feet high. The group of five centre ones shows 
a remarkable balance of cool and warm color, 
especially in a quiet light. In direct sunlight it ts 
pronouncedly warm. The artist evidently realized 
the importance of equalizing the brilliance of the 
southern light with the more subdued light to 
reach the windows of the northern angle. In the 
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one at the left of the central opening the effect 
was rather overdone, and the window is noticeably 
dark when compared with the others, even in 
direct sunlight. The entire group represents the 
Glorification of the Blessed Virgin, patron of the 
cathedral, who, in the upper part of the centre 
lancet, sits enthroned holding the Christ Child. 
Dominating the left lancet is the well conceived 
great angel with the censer, made familiar through 
many reproductions. Below is the figure of Aaron. 
The three large windows on the right show the 
prophets who foretold the coming of the Messiah. 
At the base of the first window Moses is before a 
curious Burning Bush; Isaiah ts above him, and, 
at the top, is a smaller angel with a censer. This 
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magnificent group would naturally be associated 
with royal givers like those who presented the 
north and the south rose groups, but here the 
donors were the Butchers, Bakers, Drapers and 
Money Changers of Chartres. 

The clerestory windows at Chartres are, most 
of them, related rather closely in scale and color 
scheme to the huge group of the apse. They are 
also more lively and warm, as a rule, than the 
lower windows. A memorable one contains the 
figure of Saint Peter in the left lancet, and that of 
Saint James the Great in the right. It was given 
by the Bakers, who are represented in the right 
lancet as baking the bread and in the left as selling 
it. Round loaves, rising like small balloons to the 
top of the base section on the right, attest the 
lightness of their bread. Another window contains 
one of the most attractive representations of mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical costume that remains from 
the thirteenth century: ‘“‘St. Denys Presenting the 
Oriflamme to Henri Clement.’ The knight wears 
the costume of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with hauberk and stockings of mail and a 
loose belt from which hangs a sword, while the 
spirited figure of Saint Denys represents him as 
the patron saint of Paris, the most illustrious of 
the martyrs of France, wearing the ecclesiastical 


CLERESTORY WINDOWS, CHARTRES. ST. PETER AND ST. 
JAMES, MAJOR 
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ENGLISH THIRTEENTH CENTURY GRISAILLE WINDOW 


In the Metropolitan Musuem, New York 


costume of the period. In purity of color, espe- 
cially in the exquisite quality of blue, this win- 
dow reminds one of the great western group. It 
is a glorification of the medallion idea, for the 
incident is similar to those so often treated in 
small compositions, and, notwithstanding its 
huge proportions, it has the same naive clarity 
and charm. 

Grisaille in clerestory windows gave a pleasant 
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“ST. RADEGONDE”” WINDOW, CHURCH OF ST. RADEGONDE, 
POITIERS, UNIQUE IN CHARACTER AND METHOD 


effect of diffused light from above, and its success 
doubtless encouraged the later introduction of 
silvery canopies that marked the delightful quality 
of windows large and small in the late fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries, especially in England, 
where delicacy of texture and refinement of form 
flowered in examples still to be found in York, 
Wells, Oxford, Ludlow, Great Malvern, Warwick 
and other mellow old English towns. Cromwell 
and the “Puritan Flight,’’ notwithstanding all 
their power and thoroughness, left some lovely 
stained glass in England. Grisaille with figures as 
color units, in single silhouettes, framed by cano- 
pies, and in groups or medallions, was probably 
carried further in France than in England. A 
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most engaging composition of figures on grisaille 
is the Saint Radegonde window in the church of 
Saint Radegonde at Poitiers. It is a boldly con- 
ceived window of the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, closely related to earlier 
medallion windows. Radegonde was the wife of 
King Clotaire (a poor sort of fellow, we are told). 
Although she left him for a religious life, she 
wears the royal robe and crown of France. The 
artist in glass distinguished her also with a 
dominant personality. Here are recorded the 
doings of an executive lady with a firm mouth 
who carried off everything—even her friendliest 
miracles—with a high hand. From the washing 
of feet to the driving of devils from her bed, she 
was resolute and capable, an embodiment of 
virtues still dear to the housewives of Poitiers. 

The wealth of ancient glass in France and its 
countless examples of unusual interest are bewil- 
dering to those lovers of the art who long to share 
its unique beauty with everyone. And although 
we be betrayed by the zealot’s devotion into vain 
attempts to reproduce on paper the mysterious 
power and serenity of those old “‘curtains of 
fire,’ and although we multiply words of them 
with equal futility, we can voice to real purpose 
the clamor of an army of enthusiastic pilgrims: 
““See Chartres—two hours by train from Paris!” 
AN EXAMPLE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY CANOPY WORK. 


“THE EPIPHANY,’ WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND 
DONORS (LEFT), ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, BOURGES 
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DRAWING BY GOETHE 


See LIES “LIT LE eagieiee 


HAT is what it means 

to be a versatile genius. 

You can speak not 
simply of talent, but of big 
talent; and in Goethe’s case 
you can do even more than 
this. You can speak of 
many big talents and of one little talent. Yet it 
was his little talent that he wanted most to 
develop. It was through it that for at least the 
first half of his life he would most willingly have 
expressed himself. 

Goethe’s little talent was that for drawing. 
Let it be added hastily, in fear of a tone of 
patronage, that it was Goethe himself who called 
it a little talent. But just as we reserve our ten- 
derest affection for little things—for little dogs 
and little children and little flowers—so Goethe 
loved this small talent of his and would have had 
it grow to be a big talent, had that been possible. 
He might have succeeded in this had the seeds 
been properly planted and cared for. He might 
have succeeded in expressing himself in line, if not 
with the inspiration that brought forth his poetry, 
at least with occasional flickerings of genius had 
he received the proper training in his youth. But 
unfortunately the Germany of Goethe’s youth 
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For nearly half of his life 
the great German poet en- 
deavored to express himself 
through the medium of line 
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offered little opportunity to 
the budding artist. Even if 
one had a drawing master, 
as Goethe had, one only 
copied pictures under the 
guidance of a teacher who 
knew little himself. Such 
training could give no outlet to the tremendous 
conceptions that struggled in him for expression 
through the graphic arts and, failing to escape 
through this channel, burst forth into some of the 
most glorious verse in the world. 

Goethe’s first instructor in drawing and copy- 
ing was his father—that devoted but somewhat 
stodgy parent who to the best of his ability gave 
his eldest son every opportunity for the acquisition 
of an excellent taste and judgment in art. In the 
home of his boyhood there were books and pic- 
tures, antiquities and objects of art and, perhaps 
most important of all, mementoes of his father’s 
Italian travels—seeds which bore fruit thirty 
years later in Goethe’s own famous journey. His 


_ father encouraged him to visit all the collections 


of paintings to be found in the neighborhood of 
Frankfort, to attend auction sales of prints and 
paintings and even occasionally to make purchases 
upon his own youthful judgment. 
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“RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF HERCULES IN GIRGENTI” 


William A. Speck, in his paper on Goethe and 
the Graphic Arts, says: ““That a man of Goethe’s 
diverse activities and immense intellectual re- 
sources should, for a period of forty-five years, 
foster the desire to become a graphic artist although 
genius, the first requisite of success, was denied 
him, is an altogether curious phenomenon. . 
Frequently there is something truly pathetic in 
his allusions to his lack of capacity.” It is a little 
hard for one denied even the blessing of an ever- 
so-little talent to pity a superman like Goethe, 
positively burdened with talents. Perhaps Mr. 
Speck means to imply that the pathos lies in the 
disproportion between the greatness of the craving 
to draw and the smallness of the ability to do so. 
Torn between his many talents, it is not strange 
that Goethe, viewing his struggles from maturity, 
should have decided that the one which was never 
properly developed was, after all, only a little one. 

It was not until his sixteenth year that Goethe, 
released from the bondage of the drawing master, 
began to draw from nature. It was at this time 
that he fell in love with the unprincipled Gretchen 
who used his love for her to further the unworthy 
interests of one of her friends. The blow to his 
sentiment and to his pride drove him more eagerly 
than ever to the study of art, and he made almost 
daily excursions into the country to draw from 
nature. Much to the horror of his good father, 
these sketches were made on any bit of paper that 
was handy, no matter what its shape, size or con- 
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DRAWING BY GOETHE 


dition of cleanliness. In order to note what prog- 
ress his son was making, good papa Goethe col- 
lected these odd-shaped, dirty scraps, cut them 
into regular shapes, surrounded them with neat 
black lines and placed them in a portfolio. 

By the time Goethe entered the University of 
Leipzig, he had all of the adolescent’s enthusiasm 
for his chosen career, and at this time his intention 
to become an artist was undisturbed by the later 
fears as to the extent of his ability. He studied 
under Oeser, head of the art school at Leipzig, but 
Oeser was unable to give his pupil exactly the 
training he needed, or thought he needed. Like 
most boys of his age, Goethe wished to see and 
mark a definite advance in his powers of expres- 
sion; but Oeser was far more concerned in his 
teaching with the development in his pupils of a 
real love of beauty together with a sound percep- 
tion and good judgment in the appraisal of art. 
In spite of his disappointment in the nature of 
Oeser’s teaching, Goethe always admitted that he 
had influenced him more than any of his other 
teachers in Leipzig. Whether his teaching was 
good or bad for Goethe depends entirely upon the 
extent of his talent. If the talent was great—and 
some few of his drawings might justify such an 
opinion—then the important thing was to develop 
the powers of expression; but if it was indeed only 
a little talent, then Oeser was right in giving it at 
least an outlet through passive appreciation of 
beauty and art, since it could never be adequately 
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expressed in an active, creative 
form. 

While at Leipzig, Goethe 
also studied under the engraver 
Stock and acquired what is re- 
ferred to as a “respectable de- 
gree of efficiency” in etching. 
In judging these etchings, it 
must be remembered that 
Goethe was only eighteen years 
old when he did them; that he 
had had very-tittle training. He 
made three etchings of land- 
scapes, two after paintings by 
Thiele, then court painter in 
Dresden. Of other plates etched 
at this time, only two can be 
found, one a bookplate and the 
other a trade label. He also 
made several woodcuts but no 
trace of them remains. 

Goethe’s studies at Leipzig 
were interrupted by a serious 
illness whith sent him back to 
Frankfort an invalid. During 
the enforced idleness attendant 
upon his convalescence, he made 
many portrait sketches. Two 
are preserved, a profile of his 
sister Cornelia and a drawing 
of himself seated at his desk. 
He read eagerly all that came 
his way on art and architecture. 
When he became a student in Strassburg, he was 
deeply moved by the beauties of Gothic architec- 
ture. Gradually there came upon him that sense 
of futility which all creative artists feel when they 
first take in fully the beauty of things already 
created. This humility in the presence of really 
inspired achievement may be the real beginning 
of an artist’s career, or it may be the end. In 
Goethe’s case it was the beginning of the end. It 
was from this time on that he began to think of 
his possible talent for drawing as a very little one 
and to doubt seriously if it could be developed. 
Of the Strassburg period only two drawings in red 
chalk survive to indicate that he had not wholly 
given up the idea of becoming an artist. After his 
return from Strassburg and before his departure 
for Weimar, he continued his studies under Kraus, 
and under Lavater he experimented in anatomical 
drawing and in silhouetting, then the “new rage” 
in Europe. He also began to write art criticism. 
Six months after his arrival in Weimar he was 
appointed to a seat in the Advisory Council of 
the Duchy and began to interest himself in agri- 
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culture, horticulture and mining; and from this 
time on his interests were so many and so varied 
that his disappointment over his little talent was 
somewhat mitigated. He wisely translated his 
own thwarted ambitions into efforts for awakening 
and developing an appreciation of art im his coun- 
trymen, and his position in the court of Duke 
Charles Augustus gave these efforts weight and 
importance. 

In 1786, when Goethe was 1s thirty -seven years 
old, he set out secretly for Italy, his plans being 
known only to a servant. Most of his time in 
Italy was spent among its antiquities and the 
sketches he made during his two years there 
plainly indicate in which direction his interests 
lay. But his enthusiasm for drawing was unabated 
and it was at this time that he reached his highest 
point of excellence as a draftsman. In spite of his 
doubts as to his ability, he still hoped against 
hope that he might learn to draw well. He could 
not fail to realize that his powers of observation 
were unusual; that he saw more in the faces of 
his friends and in the aspects of nature than others 
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saw. During these two years he made hundreds 
of sketches, in pencil, crayon, sepia and water 
colors. His letters speak of only two kinds of days: 
those on which he drew and those “schlechte 
Tage’? when, because of rain or some other hin- 
drance, he could not go sketching. It was his plan 
to use the sketches made in Italy for an illustrated 
edition of his proposed Italienische Reise but this 
plan was never carried out. After his death some- 
one proposed that the sketches be collected and 
published but unfortunately few of the drawings 
had any mark of identification.* 

But in spite of the continued enthusiasm with 
which he sketched and studied, there was grad- 
ually borne in upon him the conviction of his own 
mediocre ability and he finally determined to 
abandon art and devote himself to literature, 
science and his many activities as a man of affairs 
at the Weimar court. He said of his own work: 


“In drawing I had not sufficient power to seize | 


the substance. I felt a certain dread of approach- 
ing my object too closely and restraint and feeble- 
ness were characteristic of my work.” By the time 
he returned to Weimar from Italy, Goethe had 


definitely decided in favor of his big talents and 
*The edition of Italienische Reise published by the Insel-Verlag, 
Leipzig, in 1912, contains reproductions of Goethe’s Italian drawings. 


It is from this book that, by courtesy of E. Weyhe, these illustrations 
of the drawings are taken. 
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DRAWING BY GOETHE 


the beloved little talent was reluctantly put aside. 
His love of art was now wholly diverted into the 


channels of criticism and collection, and for the 


remainder of his life he added constantly to his 
store of prints. But this was small consolation, 
we may be sure. It could never have satisfied 
Goethe any more than it satisfies a great actor, In 
his old age, to sit before the footlights and watch 
a younger generation perform the plays he has 
loved so well. He who has himself performed 
makes a poor spectator. With every print added 
to his collection, in every article written about the 
paintings and drawings of others, we may be sure 
that the old Ionging arose, the old craving re- 
turned. Alf his researches and discoveries in 
science; all of the success that crowned his efforts 
as a powerful and influential man of affairs; the 
very assurance of immortality as a poet—all of 
these must have gratified him; but they could 
never quite satisfy him. 

To the mother of several children, it is the one 
who dies that is most lovable, most beautiful; the 
one she would most willingly have kept by her 
side. So, to Goethe, to the end of his days, it was 
his “little talent”? which remained nearest his 
heart even though he had been compelled to see 
it wither and die; even though his other talents 
grew and flourished to the very stature of genius. 
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HILE modern Mexico 
and its people are 
today well known, 
‘Mexico of the past, the land 
to which adventurers flocked 
in search of treasure, occu- 
pies a vague place in the 
minds of even educated people. There is little 
realization of the great development in the finer 
arts of the races forming the great empire which 
the natives called Anahuac and which later, bap- 
tized anew by Cortes, became known as Mexico. 
Perhaps the greatest calamity accompanying the 
discovery of the western hemisphere was the ruth- 
less stamping out of 
the flourishing civili- 
zation of the Aztecs 
and other Mexican 
tribes which, had their 
subjection been de- 
layed a century, would 
have developed a su- 
perb culture and, in all 
probability, a written 
phonetic language of 
their own. Their in- 
tricate calendar sys- 
tem argued for intel- 
lectual abilities and 
their architectural tri- 
umphs are to be seen 
in numerous ruined 
cities scattered 
throughout Mexico. 
In some of the les- 
ser arts, the genius 
and technical skill of 
the Mexican crafts- 
men had made re- 
markable strides. In 
decoration they had 
attained a high devel- 
opment, fashioning and adorning many objects in 
both geometric and realistic designs, employing 
chiefly turquoise in lapidarian work but also 
making use of other stones, marcasite and shell. 
Their excellence in this art led to the working of 
idols, masks, shields and. personal articles in 
mosaic patterns of minute composition. Many 
examples have been lost but records bear witness 
that those which Cortes sent to Charles V were 
greatly marveled at by the jewelers of Seville, who 
confessed their inability to imitate them. The 
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Feathers, precious stones, 
gold and shell of many colors 
were used to decorate the 


Aztecs’ masks and shields 
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AZTEC MASK OF HUMAN SKULL WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 


In the British Museum, London 


soldiers of the conqueror, so 
fond of gold, sometimes pre- 
ferred these pieces to the 
precious metal. Sometimes 
today the Indians discover 
ancient jewels, generally, it 
is noted, of coarse work- 
manship. Unfortunately, either from superstition 
or from fear of being despoiled, they break them 
immediately. The most important example of 
Aztec turquoise mosaic art known to exist at the 
present writing is a richly incrusted circular shield 
now in the collection of the Museum of the Amer- 
ican, Indian, Heye Foundation, New York. As 
one of the treasures of 
American aboriginal 
civilization it is highly 
representative of the 
notable advance made 
by the Aztecs before 
they were crushed by 
Cortes. The rarity of 
specimens of this an- 
cient Indian craft in 
the world today is due, 
no doubt, to its having 
been practised by only 
a few tribes. Apart 
from the Mexican re- 
gion some interesting 
examples have been 
found in the pueblos 
of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and like ob- 
jects, but of far less 
skilful workmanship, 
have been discovered 
in ancient burials 
along the coast of Peru. 

The Aztec jewelers 
were well versed in 
their art. They not 
only knew the value of precious stones, but could 
cut and polish them. In the latter process, they 
used a fine sand; their methods of cutting are 
unknown to us. At the present time, the Indians 
are not only no longer able to cut precious stones 
but are entirely ignorant of the locality of the 
deposits formerly so productive. The materials 
principally used by the Mexican artificers were 
turquoise, jadeite, malachite, quartz, beryl, gar- 
net, obsidian, marcasite, gold, bits of red and other 
colored shell and nacre. The base of the incrusta- 
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AZTEC WOODEN MASK WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 


In the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York 


tion was usually wood, although 
stone, gold, shell, pottery and 
possibly leather and native pa- 
per were used. The mosaic was 
held in place by means of a 
strong vegetal pitch or gum 
(tzinacanquauhcuitlatl). The 
aid of fine feathers was required 
in the making of mosaics. There 
were in the palaces of the king 
and in almost all of the houses 
aviaries filled with richly colored 
tropical birds, especially of the 
parrot tribe, that were plucked 
once a year. Humming birds, 
which swarmed the honeysuckle 
bowers of Mexico, were much in 
demand, both on account of the 
fineness of their feathers and 
their delicate and varied hues. 

A mosaic was almost always 
the work of several men. Hav- 
ing decided upon the design 
each of them began to work and 
often an entire day was neces- 
sary for them to match and 
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place a single feather. No im- 
perfection in the work was tol- 
erated; consequently it had to 
be altered many times. The 
workmen never touched the 
feathers except with the aid of a 
smooth substance for fear of 
rumpling them. The work 
ended, it was polished with 
exacting care; its smooth sur- 
face often caused it to be taken 
for a painting, a mistake which 
the Spaniards made more than 
once. 

The enormous loot secured 
by Cortes in 1519 contained 
many treasures adorned with 
mosaic, according to the inven- 
tories which accompanied their 
shipment to Europe. Upon their 
receipt in Spain, the rich tro- 
phies were described by various 
chroniclers. Peter Martyr, who 
saw some of the specimens after 
they arrived by the ship Santa 
Maria de la Rabida from Mexico, 
interviewed a returning adven- 
turer, one Juan de Rivera, con- 
cerning the wonderful new coun- 
tries across the Atlantic. Much 
information, gleaned not only 
from Rivera but at first hand 
from Indian servants brought to 
Spain, went to make up his De 
Orbe Novo, first published in 
1530. He speaks of “certain 
miters beset with precious stones 
of divers colors, among which 
some are blue, like unto sap- 
phires;”’ also “two helmets gar- 
nished with precious stones of a 
whitish blue color: one of these 
is edged with bells and plates of 
gold, and under each bell, two 
knobs of gold. The other, be- 
sides the stones wherewith it is 
covered, is likewise edged with 
twenty-five golden bells and 
knobs: and hath on the crest a 
green bird with the feet, bill and 
eyes of gold.’’ Las Casas de- 
scribes ‘fa helmet of plates of 
gold and little bells hanging 


STONE IDOL: THE GODDESS COATLICUE, 
WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 


In the National Museum, Mexico 
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(from it) and on it stones like 
emeralds;” also ‘“‘many shields 
made of certain thin and very 
white rods intermingled with 
feathers and discs of gold and 
silver, and some very small 
pearls, like misshapen pearls.” 

Mosaic objects formed a 
part of the annual tribute paid 
by some of the distant coast 
provinces to the ancient Aztec 
emperors of Tenochtitlan. The 
pictorial representation of some 
of these objects of tribute is 
preserved in an important na- 
tive book, or codex, painted in 
colors on maguey fiber paper 
and known as the Tribute Roll 
of Montezuma. This codex is 
now one of the prized posses- 
sions of the Museo Nacional in 
the City of Mexico. 

The source of the turquoise 
used in prehistoric Mexican art 
is an unsolved mystery. None 
of the Mexican deposits show 
evidence of having been worked 
in pre-Spanish times. It seems 
most probable that the Aztecs 
and allied peoples, through trade with the tribes the Cerillos district (New Mexico) and perhaps 
to the north, obtained supplies of the stone from other I[ocalities of the Southwest. The develop- 


ment of the art of the mosaic- 
AZTEC WOODEN HELMET, MOSAIC DECORATION In the British Museum, London workers, like that of the lapida- 





AZTEC MASK WITH MOSAIC DECORATION In the Ethnographical Museum, Berlin 


ries and goldsmiths, is attributed 
to the Toltecs, under the bene- 
ficent influence of Quetzacoatl, 
the hero god of culture who in- 
vented the arts of smelting metals 
and of working stone. Although 
such work as described was turned 
out by Aztec craftsmen it is es- 
teemed highly probable that in 
times immediately preceding the 
Spanish conquest the Aztec rulers 
Ahuizot! and Montezuma re- 
ceived a considerable number of 
mosaic pieces through tribute and 
barter with the tribes occupying 
that territory which now forms 
the states of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca 
and western Chiapas. 

Richly incrusted shields or 
chimallis played an important 
part in certain phases of Aztec 
life. They were of two distinct 
kinds: first, military shields used 
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AZTEC WOODEN SHIELD WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 


In the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York 


This shield, found in a cave in the Mixteca, Mexico, is the most important specimen of ancient Aztec mosaic known at the 


present time. 


for protection In warfare, and second, shields car- 
ried for display in religious dances and festivals. 
They were made of various materials and in dif- 
ferent shapes, but the round form prevailed. 
Warriors of rank had their position and achieve- 
ments indicated upon elaborately decorated mili- 
tary shields (totochimalli) while common soldiers 
carried plain shields (yaochimalli) generally made 
of flexible pieces of bamboo held in place with 
coarse cotton thread. There were some large 
enough to cover the entire body, and by means of 
a mechanism somewhat resembling that of our 
umbrellas they could be shut up and carried under 
the arm. The most magnificent example, illus- 
trated here, was undoubtedly of the class used for 
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The mosaic is composed of fourteen thousand pieces of turquoise. 


display in religious rites. It was found among 
others in a forgotten cave in the Mixteca, Mexico. 
Professor Marshall Saville says concerning this 
discovery: ‘“‘We believe that the objects in this 
cave deposit were used by the Indians after the 
Spanish conquest. .. . If they resorted to the cave 
to worship in secret their ancient gods, we can 
explain the worn condition of nearly all these... 
relics of a lost but not entirely forgotten civiliza- 
tion. There is not the slightest reason for doubting 
their origin in pre-Spanish times.” 

This shield is in an almost perfect state of 
preservation, a remarkable fact, considering the 
nearly fourteen thousand individual bits of tur- 
quoise that make up the composition and lend a 
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great fragility of surface. Most of these tiny frag- 
ments are circular in shape, of bluish and greenish 
hue. The diameter of the shield is twelve and 
three-quarter inches and it averages three-eighths 





bluish green. The design represents a sun disc, 
with eight radiating pointers. The scene is 
thought to relate to the worship of the planet 
Venus, held in great veneration by the Mayan 





AZTEC WOODEN MASK WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 


Masks of the type shown in the illustrations were used in religious festivals 


In the Prebistoric and Ethnographic Museum, Rome 


of an inch in thickness, approximately the same in 
all dimensions as another, but inferior, specimen 
which is in the British Museum. The material of 
the wooden base is uncertain. It is thought to be 
of cedar. With a superb esthetic sense, the incrus- 
tation has been set in its bed of gum with alter- 
nating masses of light and dark stones to bring 
about bands or zones of shading in light or dark 


peoples. The upper horizontal band denotes the 
celestial regions, with the sun a rosette in the 
centre. A female figure, probably a goddess, is 
seen falling or descending from the sun. Facing 
the plunging figure are two human forms, one on 
each side, holding what appears to be a staff. 
Below is a hieroglyph, the familiar sign for Cul- 
huacan, an important town in the valley of 
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Considering the great num- 
ber of mosaic treasures sent to 
Europe by Cortes it is quite 
possible that many examples of 
this superb art are still hidden 
away in southern Europe and 
may some day be brought to 
light. However, in view of the 
fact that the admirable collec- 
tion in the Museum of the 
American Indian is made up 
wholly of pieces discovered un- 
der archeological conditions, the 
direction of research seems logi- 
cally to be toward the desert 
ravines and uplands of Mexico 
where wooden objects would be 
indefinitely preserved in the dry 
air. A wealth of archeological 
material undoubtedly lies in 
countless caves and in the ruins 
of thousands of ancient settle- 
ments and burial places. 

Far, indeed, is Mexico of to- 
day from the splendors of the 
Aztec palaces of remote, for- 
gotten years when magnificent 





AZTEC WOODEN MASK WITH FRAGMENTS OF MOSAIC DECORATION 


In the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York 


Mexico in ancient times. The form of this glyph 
is a mountain with a curved peak. It is intimately 
interwoven with the legendary history of the 
ancient tribes of central Mexico. Through the 
two vertical ridges in the back of the shield are 
pairs of holes, evidently designed for the leather 
thongs that held it. The twenty-eight small holes 
around the edge were possibly intended for the 
insertion of feathers or other ornaments. 


kings held sway over courts 
thronged with brown figures 
who were decked with brilliant 
feathers and glowing yellow 
gold. Their names are strangers to our ears. Even 
their memory has all but passed away and the 
gardens of Tezcotzinco are desolate. Lizards bask 
and blink on the worn carvings, while the [uxuri- 
ant grasses reach higher and higher to hide these 
relics of the centuries. Rich tropical foliage covers 
the crumbling walls and myriads of insects and 
creatures of the jungle inhabit, with bland tran- 
quility, the courts of a once mighty race. 


DOUBLE HEADED WOODEN SERPENT WITH MOSAIC DECORATION 
In the British Museum, London 
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“MATTHEW “PRATT, PAINTER 


ERHAPS it Is because 

we can find out so little 

about Matthew Pratt 
that we find him so delight- 
ful. The picture of him in 
his setting is not made up 
simply of highlights. That 
would be tricky, but in a sense complete. It is a 
picture that is simply incomplete, unfinished. 
The imagination must work from a very few lines 
to fill out a thoroughly charming portrait. One 
sees him going his modest way, completely over- 
shadowed by his famous contemporaries—Copley 
and Benjamin West, his teacher, both of whom 
received credit for 
many of the pictures 
actually painted by 
Pratt. If he painted a 
good portrait—and he 
undoubtedly did paint 
many good portraits— 
the public said: ‘Ah, 
another painting by 
West.” And if he 
painted a bad portrait, 
they said: “Of course, 
what can you expect 
of a sign painter?” 
For modest Matthew 
did not scorn to paint 
a sign, or a fire bucket, 
or a flag; and even in 
the eighteenth century 
people spoke sneer- 
ingly of “commercial 
art.”” But before his 
work can be judged, 
his life, so far as It is 
known, must be un- 
derstood. The limita- 
tions and difficulties 
under which he labored were not only those com- 
mon to the painters of his time; they were accen- 
tuated by his own modesty; by the fact that, 
though from childhood he had loved painting, and 
particularly portrait painting, he viewed his own 
efforts with such humility that neither in his own 
day nor in ours has he been given full credit for 
his achievements. 

This story of Matthew Pratt begins in the 
present and with an incident sufficiently quaint 
to serve as a prelude for the tale that is to follow. 
It begins with the exceedingly improbable state- 
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An American artist of the 
eighteenth century who 
practised ‘the business of 
painting tnall its branches”’ 
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SELF-PORTRAIT OF MATTHEW PRATT (1734-1805) 


ment that two artists were 
visiting an art museum. 
Artists, in a museum? Stu- 
dents, perhaps; not actual 
artists—not successful art- 
ists. One is a student; then 
one becomes an artist and 
ceases to study. That is only reasonable. But 
these two artists were exceptional, otherwise they 
would never have discovered Pratt. They walked 
quickly through one of the galleries of paintings. 

“Nothing here, of course,” said the red headed 
artist, hastening his step. 

“Absolutely nothing,” said the bald-headed 
artist. But suddenly 
he stopped. “Hello, 
what’s this?” 

The red-headed 
artist paused impa- 
tiently. The bald- 
headed artist went up 
to a pamting hanging 
in a somewhat obscure 
corner of the gallery. 

“T say, look at the 
painting in that sleeve! 
I don’t know anybody 
nowadays who could 
do that. What’s the 
chap’s name? Mat- 
thew Pratt? I never 
heard of him, did 
you?” The red- 
headed artist shook 
his head. Then with- 
out a word both 
headed for the direc- 
tor’s office. 

“TI say,” said the 
bald-headed artist to 
the director, “‘Who’s 
this Matthew Pratt and what else did he do?” 

The director grinned. ‘‘So you’ve discovered 
Pratt? Well, Pratt was m 

The director’s story is too long to quote. It 
makes punctuation too complicated. This is his 
story, plus all that can be found out about one of 
our early American portrait painters, and one of 
whom we need not be at all ashamed. 





Matthew Pratt was the son of a Philadelphia 
goldsmith. He was born in Philadelphia in 1734 
and after an ordinary, common school education, 
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PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN WEST 


he was apprenticed to his uncle to learn (in his 
own words) “‘all branches of the painting busi- 
ness.” “This allusion to the different branches of 
the painting business shows plainly the degen- 
erate state in which the arts were at that time in 
this country.” The quotation is from Dunlap’s 
History of the Arts of Design in the United States, 
and is given because the sentiment probably 
reflects the opinion of Pratt’s own contemporaries. 
You may learn all branches of a business; but to 
learn all branches of an art ts degenerate. Fire- 
buckets and portraits do not mix; Dunlap is sure 
of that. We shall see. 

Little is known of Pratt’s boyhood. It ts 
recorded that at the age of twelve he could write 
twelve different handwritings, had painted several 
marine pieces, and was ambitious to paint por- 
traits. He attended school with Benjamin West, 
who is an important member of the cast in Pratt’s 
quiet little drama. Benjamin West had exceeded 
Matthew Pratt in artistic precocity (you must 
recall the twelve handwritings of Matthew’s boy- 
hood) in so far as he had provided himself with 
the materials of his craft In a manner wholly 
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BY MATTHEW PRATT 


unique. He was told of camel’s 
hair pencils (what we now call 
brushes) but he had never seen 
one. He pulled hairs from the 
cat’s tail and mounted them on 
a stick, continuing his depreda- 
tions until the poor cat pre- 
sented a sorry appearance. His 
colors he derived from sources 
no less original. The Indians 
taught him to make the reds 
and yellows they used for paint- 
ing themselves, and his mother 
gave him some indigo. 
Equipped, therefore, with a 
““camel’s hair pencil” and the 
three primary colors, Benjamin 
West set out upon a career that 
placed him at the head of the 
Royal Academy of London, and 
made him a famous portrait 
painter and the friend of a king. 

Benjamin Franklin was one 
of Pratt, senior’s, closest friends 
and Pratt was a member of 
Franklin’s famous Junto—that 
workingmen’s club which Frank- 
lin organized partly as a benefit 
society and partly as a debating 
club. Young Pratt, looking 
for free models, as budding art- 
ists so often do, chose his father’s 
friend for one of his early efforts and his portrait 
of Franklin is the earliest authentic portrait of the 
mighty Benjamin. It hangs in the Manor House 
at Yonkers. 

There is no continuity, no coherency in Pratt’s 
story. It moves jerkily from America to England; 
from his uncle’s workshop to the palace of the 
king of England where he helped West paint 
portraits of the royal family; from the abduction 
of a fair lady and an adventure with pirates to 
the painting of a most realistic cock for a tavern 
sign. There is no composition in the picture. 
There are simply odd lines placed here and there 
and you must join them for yourself. It is like 
the game children play. One draws an irregular 
line, making It as unmeaning as possible, and then 
the unfortunate adversary must make of it a 
drawing which will repsesent some definite object, 
person or animal. So the next lines drawn in this 
sketch have no relation to what has gone before; 
but they have a definite relation to Pratt’s work 
and they do give some idea of the times in which 
he lived. 

In 1757 he set out for Jamaica on a business 
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venture. The good Dunlap as- 
sures us that this must not be 
taken that 
Pratt had given up his pursuit 
of painting. He 
simply by a desire to see the 
world. This desire was fulfilled 


as an indication 


was moved 


in rather greater measure than 
he had anticipated, for the cap- 
ture and looting of his vessel by 
a French privateer may have 
given him a closer look than 
was altogether desirable. For- 
tunately a solid British vessel 
came to the rescue and Mat- 
thew, apparently quite unmoved 
by his adventure, settled down 
for a six months’ visit in Ja- 
maica. A year to two after his 
return to Philadelphia he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Moore, merchant, and 
four years later set out for Eu- 
rope. This voyage was attended 
by, or rather preceded by, 
another adventure related to 
West; and it is told because of 
the close connection between 
Pratt and West for the next 
few years. 











West fell in love with Eliza- 
beth Shewell, a relative of the 
Pratts; but Elizabeth had as guardian an obstinate 
brother who swore she must wed a wealthy mer- 
chant of his own choice. Elizabeth refused; was 
locked in her room and all communication with 
her own true love, West, was cut off. They did 
not see each other for five years. During this time 
West went abroad to study and finally settled in 
England. He established himself in London as an 
artist of ability and then decided to send for 
Elizabeth. But again the obdurate brother locked 
her in her room. So three of West’s good friends 
in Philadelphia stole to the house of the fair one, 
and placing a ladder beneath her window, helped 
her down it, into a cab and so to the dock where 
a vessel was about to sail for England. One of the 
three abductors was Benjamin Franklin. On 
board the vessel, with West’s father who was to 
conduct Miss Shewell to her lover, was Matthew 
Pratt; and it was Pratt who gave the bride away 
when the marriage took place in London. The 
brother remained true to type and never forgave 
his sister. When West, hoping to reconcile him, 
many years later sent him a portrait he had 
painted of his wife, the brother refused to look at it. 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. BENJAMIN WEST (ELIZABETH SHEWELL) 


BY MATTHEW PRATT 


The bearing of this incident upon Pratt’s life 
is important. He became an inmate of West’s 
household in London and for three years studied 
under him. In fact, Pratt was one of West’s first 
American pupils. So strong was West’s influence 
on his pupil that he was often credited with 
portraits painted by Pratt. 

After these three years of study in England, 
Pratt returned to Philadelphia and plied his trade 
of sign-painting and followed his profession of 
portrait-painting with varying success. He made 
a flying trip to Ireland and on the way home met 
with another adventure and again came to the 
rescue of beauty in distress. As the boat was 
about to leave the dock, a young lady begged for 
help in paying her passage to America. She said 
that she came of a respectable Philadelphia 
family, had gone abroad to follow the fortunes of 
a worthless husband, and was eager to return to 
her home. No one would help her until her story 
reached Pratt. Dunlap must be quoted again, for 
again he displays that naiveté which makes all he 
tells us so delightful: ‘The characteristic gener- 


osity of an artist was at once excited. Pratt 
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became responsible for her passage money and 
conducted her safely to her grateful family in 
Philadelphia.” 

The rest of Pratt’s career is unmarked by 
adventure. He lived quietly in Philadelphia, 
painting portraits when he could get commissions 
and painting signs, flags, and fire buckets when 
he could not. He was said to be a gentleman of 
pleasing manners anda great favorite in Phila- 
delphia society. It is easy to believe. One sees 
all this in his portrait of himself and in all of his 
work, as well as in those incidents of his life of 
which a record has been preserved. 

Pratt’s portraits are so widely 
scattered that there is little 
record of them. Among the 
best were portraits of the Duke 
of Portland, one of the Duchess 
of Manchester, and a full-length 
portrait of Cadwallader Coldon 
for the New York Chamber of 
Commerce where it still hangs, 
and those of Benjamin West 
and his wife, which are now in 
the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts. “The American 
School” is a picture of Benja- 
min West’s school in London, 
of which Pratt was the first 
American student. It shows 
West at the left “wearing green 
smallclothes and a black hat,”’ 
correcting a drawing held by Pratt, who wears a 
violet suit. It was the painting of these “green 
smallclothes”’ which first attracted the eye of the 
bald-headed artist who “‘discovered”’ Pratt in the 
Metropolitan Museum. A kindly critic attempts 
to apologize for the lack of proportion in Pratt’s 
portrayal of himself by the fact that it is so diffi- 
cult for an artist to scale his own figure; but the 
weighty Dunlap, passing over the drawing in 
silence, says tactfully that ‘‘the coloring and effect 
are highly creditable to the infant arts of our 
country.” Mr. Charles H. Hart, who wrote much 
about men of Pratt’s time, says: “When we recall 
that this picture was painted almost a hundred 
and fifty years ago by an American who had had 
less than a year’s study in London, we think we 
are justified in calling it not only a very remark- 
able sketch but in claiming for it a high place in 
art and in the history of art in America.”” Another 
critic, speaking of his portraits, says that “they 
show a knowledge of values surprising in a painter 
of this period. His posing was often artificial but 
that was in keeping with the taste of the time, 
while his modeling was delicate yet clear and his 
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PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BY MATTHEW PRATT 


drawing always careful and correct. At his best 
he was the equal, and in some respects, the 
superior of West and Copley.” 

It is the faithful Dunlap who continues to 
guide us through the unrelated incidents and facts 
of Pratt’s career. ‘“‘It is well known that many a 
good painter has condescended—and many a one 
has been glad—to paint a sign. I have been told 
that it is very common in Paris. . . . Devotedly 
attached to his profession and governed by the 
spirit of the times, and feeling that the legitimate 
path of the limner could not support an increasing 
family, Pratt painted at intervals a number’ of 
signs some of which, until a few 
years ago, have been hanging 
in this city (Philadelphia). 
Amongst these perhaps the best 
was a representation of a cock 
in a barnyard which for many 
years graced a beerhouse in 
Spruce Street. The execution of 
this was so fine and the expres- 
sion of nature so exactly copied 
that it was evident to the most 
casual observer that it was 
painted by the hand of a mas- 
ter.” 

Philadelphia in the eight- 
eenth century was remarkable 
for its signs; and this is only 
natural when we remember that 
the painters of that day could 
seldom depend upon their skill as artists for sole 
support but quite as a matter of course eked out 
their livelihood by the painting of signs. Pratt’s 
signs were said to be broad in effect and loaded 
with color; there was no niggling in style or touch. 
One of the most famous was his sign of the Federal 
Convention which hung at the tavern opposite the 
theatre in Old South Street. It represented a 
““sroup of venerable personages engaged in public 
discussion.” It was painted soon after the adop- 
tion of the Federal constitution. The citizens of 
Philadelphia spent considerable time after it was 
hung in identifying the various “personages”’ 
though no one had any difficulty in recognizing 
Dr. Franklin whose venerable head and spectacles 
threw him into conspicuous relief. It would be 
unkind to blame Pratt for the distich that was 
printed beneath the picture: 


“These thirty-eight great men have signed a powerful 
deed 


That better times to us shall very soon succeed.” 


When Diderot wished to hurt the feelings of 
an artist he used to call him a peintre d’enseigne. 
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He probably felt, with Dunlap, that a painter who 
studied all branches of painting contributed to a 
degenerate condition of art. Yet there have been 
illustrious precedents that more than justify our 


There is a simplicity and directness about his 
painting, a naiveté, which seems to indicate that 
he did not know how good he was. Of course one 


sees in his work the influence of West; and it is 
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“THE AMERICAN SCHOOL’ 





BY MATTHEW PRATT 


This is Pratt’s famous painting of Benjamin West’s school in London in which West, at the left, is shown criticizing a drawing 
or painting of Pratt’s 


own Matthew. Holbein began his career as a sign 
painter; Prud’hon, the romantic, painted a sign 
for a hatter. Chardin’s first commission was for a 
barber-surgeon’s device. Watteau made several 
signs, one for a picture gallery and one, appro- 
priately enough, for a modiste. Greuze helped 
advertise the trade of a tobacco merchant. Ga- 
varni and Carolus Duran both designed trade- 
marks and Hogarth, though he might condescend 
to the drawing of a sign, usually affixed the signa- 
ture “Hagarty.” 

It is more than probable that if Diderot had 
hurled his insulting phrase at Matthew Pratt, it 
would have been taken quite seriously, not as an 
insult but as a simple statement of fact. For 
Pratt, though he had loved portrait painting from 
childhood, probably thought of himself as a sign 
painter who occasionally was so fortunate as to 
secure commissions for the painting of portraits. 


therefore perhaps interesting to read West’s 
theory of teaching. “The canvas was promptly 
covered with color and then brought forward as 
a whole in regular, well-defined steps, which gave 
the student as soon as possible familiarity with 
the brush, the instrument he was to use, rather 
than with the charcoal point or the crayon. They 
worked freely and easily, even if sometimes inac- 
curately.” 

That seems a good place to leave Pratt, who 
died in 1805, working freely and easily if some- 
times inaccurately; using color broadly and with 
no niggling in style or touch. That is the way one 
would like to paint his portrait, covering the can- 
vas with color and bringing his image forward in 
regular, well-defined steps. Only unfortunately 
the important outlines are missing. The most one 
can do is to rescue him, in some small measure, 
from unmerited neglect. 
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NORTH GALLERY OF CLOISTERS, ELNE CATHEDRAL. 
VIRGIN”? AND THE ““NOLI ME TANGERE;”’ 


THAT ON-:SECOND PILLAR 


BAS-RELIEF ON NEAREST PILLAR REPRESENTS ““THE DEATH OF THE 


“cc 


THE DREAM OF THE THREE KINGS.” BOTH OF THE 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


ELNE, GATHEDRAL and TOWN 


HE IDEAL way to travel 

is to pick out say half 

a dozen towns to which 

one Is attracted—by reason 
of a cathedral, a cloister, an 
ancient battlement, or per- 
haps some purely natural 
beauty, a river, or a view from a hill city—and 
draw the straightest possible line that will pass 
through the greatest number of towns. Impossible 
towns must be jettisoned till a more favorable 
opportunity. It is no matter that these are the 
very towns one most desires to see. They can 
wait. The high lights of a journey are seldom the 
things that one sets out to see; more often they are 
the unexpected, unknown places along the route. 
It was so that I found Elne. 
preparing to set out for Italy. On the way I had 
determined to visit Maillol at Banyuls, and see 
the Charonton “‘Coronation of the Virgin” at 
It was a novel route to 
The 


to within a 


I was in Paris, 


Villeneuve-lés-A vignon. 
Italy, as a glance at the map will show. 
Paris-Orleans-Barcelona line down 
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An ancient fortress town 

in the south of France where 

medieval spirit and art are 
still preserved 


GUY EGLINGTON 


few miles of the Spanish 
frontier, back on my tracks 
to Narbonne, round the 
Gulf of Lyons to Avignon 
and then all smooth sailing. 

But though Banyuls and 
Avignon were my _ objec- 
tives, I was in no hurry to get there. The Roman- 
esque had taken hold on me and who would pass 
through the south of France and not fill his eyes 
with this twelfth-century magnificence. I pored, 
as I trust the reader will too, over the map. 
Souillac: I remembered to have seen a curious 
column, composed on two sides of fearsome beasts 
which devour each other and on the third side 
the same beasts and a man whom they, devouring 
each other still, in turn devour. Montauban: 
little of antiquity here, but the birthplace of 
Ingres, where are shown the Primitives which he, 
the first almost for centuries, it will be remem- 
bered in his honor, brought back from Italy. 
Moissac: which saw, as some hold, the rebirth of 
sculpture; a superb tympanum of the Last Judg- 
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FACADE OF ELNE CATHEDRAL, TWELFTH CENTURY, PARTIALLY REBUILT 


ment; two majestic prophets guarding the portal; 
mysterious reliefs; and one of the noblest cloisters 
in the Jength and breadth of France. Cahors: 
seen through a happy aptitude for taking trains 
in the wrong direction! Toulouse: sad case of a 
modern city burying incalculable wealth. Car- 
cassonne: most perfect of medieval walled cities. 
Narbonne: where the ambition of architects out- 
ran the purse of princes, and a completed choir 
serves, as at Eton in England, for entire cathedral. 
Memories of langouste mingle, alas, with those of 
architecture! Perpignan: sometime capital of the 
kings of Majorca, who ruled over Roussillon, 
Cerdayne and the Balearic Islands, 1276-1344. 


Collioure: port of Perpignan in the days when 
Perpignan cut a great dash in the Mediterranean 
world. Elne . 

Advice from Maillol took me to Elne. Good 
fortune in the shape of bad revealed it to me. I 
was staying at Banyuls, resting, and struggling to 
understand the strange Roussillon tongue, strug- 
gling too to digest the too plentiful Roussillon fare 
and rich Banyuls wine. At Banyuls there was 
nothing to see, God be praised, but the sea 
before, open beyond the bay where the cliffs 
dropped sheer, and the mountains at back. Noth- 
ing to see, unless it were the bodies of the women. 
Maillol’s models! I have heard Jo Davidson say 
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that Maillol never used a model. The most banal 
photograph sufficed for a masterpiece. But I have 
walked with Maillol in Banyuls and heard. his 
internal explosions as a girl passed, the whole 
action of her body visible as she clambered over 
the rough stones up the hill. Who would give 
twopence for a Paris model when he has lived all 
his life among the women of Roussillon? There 
were Greek colonies in Roussillon in the fifth cen- 
tury, says Maillol. And one can believe it. 

From Banyuls, when I had gathered a modi- 
cum of energy, I made excursions. Port Venires, 
Collioure, Perpignan, Elne, Céret. Maillol told 
me of out-of-the-way things, of the Citadelle at 
Perpignan, seat of the kings of Majorca, to visit 
which one must get permission from the military; 
of the Dévot Crucifix, almost shocking in Its 
realism, yet saved by a certain fineness, a skeleton 
yet still a thing of beauty, a symbol to inspire 
worship, carved in wood by Roussillon sculptors 
in 1429, and hanging in a special chapel near the 
cathedral; of many other examples of Roussillon 
wood sculpture which I hope some day to study. 
He told me too of Elne. But one thing he neglected 
to tell me: that EIne—the name, a corruption of 
Helena, was given by Constantine in memory of 
his mother—is a woman, and as such only truly 
reveals herself at night. 

But what Maillol had forgotten, my own 
peculiar genius effected. I missed the last train. 
A little thing, you will say, if inconvenient. It 
meant spending a night in a dead country town, 
with crooked, uneven, barely lighted streets, 
through which one feared to wander. No one to 
talk to, nowhere to go, no cafés, not even a wine 
shop visible. At the “‘hotel’’ no comfort, not even 
friendliness, but rather distrust for the traveler 
sans bagages. Nothing for it but to take refuge in 
one’s room, gloomy, bare, unlighted. I made a 
frantic attempt to write a letter by candle light 
and then despairing dropped into bed. 

No matter. I had seen Elne. Strange that 
day and night should make so much difference. 
I must surely have grasped something of its per- 
sonality in the afternoon. A rock standing sheer 
in the plain—isolated outpost, as it were, of the 
Pyrenees—I had wandered from one end of the 
old upper town to the other, threading my way 
through incredibly narrow and tortuous alleys, 
between old houses that had taken their shapes 
and angles, it seemed, from the rock’s irregulari- 
ties. White, angular, forbidding houses, standing 
cramped yet aloof, approached by perilous slabs of 
stone. Absurdly small in area—no more than six 
hundred yards by fifty across—the impression 
was so intense that I had the sensation of being 
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lost, Imprisoned in an impossible invention of 
stage medievalism. And it was with something 
like relief that I escaped at last to where the 
houses end abruptly, and stood on the cathedral 
steps. Beyond the cathedral, behind the choir, a 
small plot of ground, where Maillol’s war memo-, 
rial stands, then the rock ends and one looks over 
the houses of the new town, over the kitchen 
garden plain of Roussillon, towards the sea. 

But if the impression had been powerful by 
daylight, by night it was nothing short of over- 
whelming. It burst upon me as I trudged wearily 
back from the station. A wall silhouetted against 
the sky, and through that wall a round arched 
gateway, whence a road dropped in splendid curve 
to join the lower road that skirts the rock. In the 
foreground all was black, rocks half concealed by 
shrubs. Only the line of the road was picked out 
sharply, faint towards the foot of the curve, grow- 
ing stronger as It rose, till it reached the gateway, 
full in the glare of an arc lamp. 

An arc lamp! The incredible symbol of mod- 
ernity, hung as it were between the old world and 
the new, made plain the road only to render it 
more mysterious and impassable. The gateway, 
empty of its doors, gaunt against the sky, seemed 
to offer entrance to a dead city. And indeed, 
beyond the harsh light of the arc, no light was to 
be seen. The roof lines cut the sky in sharp angles. 
Beyond, the solid masonry of the cathedral tower 
reproved with its weight the almost frivolity of the 
nunnery belfry, creation of a later day. And one 
could almost fancy that this replied, taunting the 
old tower with the crowning indignity of its 
modern crenellation. 

A dead city. City in which the houses had 
absorbed into their stones the personalities of their 
sometime inhabitants. Congregation of stones on 
a rock, dreaming. And, standing there in the 
darkness, I fell to wondering what might be the 
true age of that rock city. Roman or pre-Roman? 
Helena. Not every transalpine city received the 
honor of an imperial name. A maritime strong- 
hold perhaps, for the sea, miles distant now, had 
washed up to its very stones. It were not hard to 
imagine it an island even in some yet remoter day. 

And then its history. Through Roman days 
and the unsettled days that followed. The Moors, 
swarming northwards over the Pyrenees in the 
opening years of the eighth century. Forty years 
more and the Franks drive them south again. A 
century and a half on the fringe of Frankish rule. 
Then, with the end of the tenth century—inde- 
pendence. The days of Roussillon’s greatness. 
The Counts of Roussillon, marrying here, marry- 
ing there, fighting a little, growing in power, grow- 
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ing in extent of dominion. Rul- 
ing over Cerdayne, Besaln, 
Corbeil. Collioure fitting fleets 
for the-eastern trade. Perpig- 
pignan, holding the money bags. 
Elne, proud of her new cathe- 
dral, dowered with the revenue 
of countless estates, wielding 
from her rock power over the 
soul. Two centuries and a half 
of independence, a short span of 
greatness on which to dream 
forever. 

But with the close of the 
twelfth century the days of 
peaceful development were at 





ELNE — Clocher de l’Eglise et remparts 








an end. And now, such is the 





irony of fate, the very geograph- 
ical situation which had given 
Roussillon peace turned it into 
a battleground. She had gotten 
independence through being al- 
ways on the fringe of receding 
empires. But now the tide set 
in the other way. Aragon, to 
south, pressed northwards. 
France, to north, pressed south. 
They met in Roussillon. Ara- 
gon was first in the field. In 
1172 the last Count of Roussil- 
lon, Girard II, died, leaving for 
heir a grandson of the great 








ELNE — Vue générale du Cloitre 





Count Bérenger III, king, 
through marriage, of Aragon. 
Aragon was henceforward, and down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, master. 

With one brief interlude. A romantic inter- 
Jude, which has received its historian, but not yet 
its poet. For seventy hectic years Roussillon 


formed part of the kingdom of Majorca. It came 
about through one of those fatal divisions of 
feudal inheritance. In 1276 James I of Aragon 
died, leaving to his elder son, Pedro III, the king- 
dom of Aragon proper, to his younger son the 

foreign possessions of the Bal- 
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earic Islands and Roussillon, 
under the title of James I, King 
of Majorca. Three kings of 
Majorca there were in all, and 
between foes to north and blood 
relatives to south, their life was 
anything but calm. Yet so 
strong in Roussillon was the in- 
stinct for independence, so bit- 
ter the rivalry between Aragon 
and France, that for three- 


NOTE: MAILLOL’S WAR MEMORIAL IS 
JUST OFF PICTURE TO RIGHT, OVER- 
LOOKING TOWN. IT IS AN ADAPTED 
VERSION OF HIS FIGURE ‘‘POMONA”’ 
See International Studio of October, 1023. 
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WEST GALLERY OF CLOISTERS, EENE. BAS-RELIEF 


“DOUBTING THOMAS” 





ON PILLAR. PROBABLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


NOTE THE BYZANTINE SUGGESTIONS IN: THE CAPITALS 


quarters of a century they held their crown, if not 
their lands, intact. Elne might be sacked. Per- 
pignan, proud to house a king, stood firm. At last 
France, in the person of Phillip VI, became in- 
sistent. The Signory of Montpellier was in ques- 
tion, homage to Louis demanded. The second 
James applied in despair to his brother of Aragon. 
It was Aragon’s moment and she took it. Majorca 
fell. Roussillon fell. In 1344 the kingdom of 
Majorca ceased to be. Roussillon formed again 
and remained until 1641 a part of Aragon. 

If the Majorcan adventure left one great 
monument in the royal Citadelle at Perpignan, 
the era of independence found its greatest expres- 
sion in the cathedral of St. Eulalie on the rock of 
ElIne. The former church had stood, it seems, in 
the lower town. Poorly built in days of uncer- 
tainty, with thought of the approaching end of the 
world perhaps, it stood, by the middle of the 
eleventh century, almost in ruin. Better days 
came, the fear of dissolution passed, and in 1058 
it was finally decided to rebuild, not on the same 
spot, but for the sake of protection and the 
greater glory of God, on the rock itself. Now to 
remove the house of God from hallowed to unhal- 
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lowed ground was deemed a perilous undertaking. 
At least so the prelates, with an eye on the wealth 
of the temporal and the poverty of the spiritual 
power, maintained. So the bishop of Elne, 
Bérenger II, called together the bishops of Car- 
cassonne and Girone, the archbishop of Narbonne, 
the Counts of Roussillon and Cerdayne and many 
other notables, and a great conclave was held. It 
was urged that such a step could not be taken 
wantonly, without due reverence paid and tan- 
gible sacrifice. Whether other and stronger argu- 
ments were. used to unloose the secular purse- 
strings is not on record. But it is clear that then, 
as always, Mother Church was justified in her 
diplomats, and the new cathedral was not only 
inaugurated with seeming ceremony, but the 
bishopric dowered with such riches in lands, 
priories and other sources of revenue that for 
centuries it vied for wealth and power with the 
richest in southern France. Councils were held 
there, ecclesiastical decisions of great moment 
taken within its walls. Even if the world forgets 
Helena, forgets too the Counts of Roussillon, in 
the annals of the Church Elne is sure of immor- 
tality. 
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Reading through what I have 
written, it seems to me that in at- 
tempting to evoke something of the 
personality of Elne, I may have 
neglected to prepare the reader’s 
mind for its sheerly physical aspect. 
I have used the word romanesque. 
I have spoken of wealth. Will not 
the mind jump forward, picturing 
some such facade as that of St. Tro- 
phime d’Arles, rich with sculpture? 
If so, I can only ask the reader’s 
pardon for raising his hopes only to 
dash them. The churches of Rous- 
sillon can lay claim to no such super- 
abundance of riches. Rather do 
they give at first view the impres- 
sion of poverty, of an almost deso- 
lating austerity. Nude for the most 
part of sculpture, the very stone of 
which they are built has the air of 
being poorly quarried, irregular in 
the extreme, patchy. Simple enough 
in the first instance, siege and sack 
have modified almost to obliteration 
the original design, and never an 
tempt made to restore. 

The facade of Elne is a case in 
point. The broken arcature above 
the main portal, the absurd crenella- 
tion, the clumsily patched tower 
would seem to point an accusing 
finger at the capacity of the Rous- 
sillon architect. Yet—in the long 
run the plus items outweigh the 
minus. Despite poverty, despite 
degradation, quality is there. And 
what is even more important, it Is a 
quality which one comes to recog- 
nize as peculiarly of the country, 
Roussillonais. Look at the portal in 
the facade, a single spot of white 
marble on a red ground. How aus- 
tere in line, yet in color creating an 
impression of richness. Three tones 
sufficed the architect. White in the 
portal, red in the stone, and for the 
deeper shade he relied partly on 
shadow and partly on plain, thin 
bands of black framing his arches. 
You can see traces of it still, in the 
remains of the arcature. 

The other portal, that which 
leads from the church into the 
cloister, is more elaborate and less 
characteristic in design, being rather 
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DOOR FROM THE CATHEDRAL TO THE CLOISTER. 


EFFECTIVE IRON WORK. 


in the French than in the Roussillon tradition. 
Yet the eye of the Roussillon architect, the hand 
of the Roussillon sculptor, are unmistakably 
present, the first in the characteristic use of alter- 
nate red and white marble blocks (only one of 
several affinities which the Roussillon architect 
has with the Lombard), the second in the quality 
of the sculptured capitals. The doors themselves, 
strengthened with bars of tron channeled through- 
out their length and forged at the ends into 
volutes, are a fine example of Roussillon ironwork. 

As to the interior, here again the reader will 
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NOTE THE TYPICAL ROUSSILLON CAPITALS AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


be inclined to be repelled at first glance by its 
bareness, unless he penetrates to an appreciation 
of its purely formal qualities. Dome, rounded 
arch, dome, rounded arch, lead gravely to the 
half circle of the apse, the austerity only broken 
by a faint reminiscence, in the flattering of the 
final arch, of the arco triomphale of early Christian 
churches. An interesting detail, for it is the only 
corroboration which I have been able to find for 
a pleasant legend, according to which the bishop 
of Elne brought back from the Holy Land a plan 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. On this 
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INTERIOR OF ELNE CATHEDRAL. THE ALTAR DATES FROM THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


plan Elne is said to have been built. It is a legend 
which one would like to believe, but the evidence 
is too overwhelmingly against it. Its value is 
rather in that it reminds us that communication 
between Roussillon and the Near East was fairly 
constant, a fact which may account for the form 
of many of the early capitals in the cloister. 

The cloister. Passing thither from the church, 
the contrast is striking. For if the facade and 
interior are almost nude of sculpture, or indeed of 
any decoration whatsoever, a richer cloister were 
not easy to find. It is as though the Roussillon 
genius for decoration, denied outlet in the church 
proper through an almost puritanical cult of aus- 
terity, had here been given full rein. Not only is 
every one of the capitals sculpted, each with a 
different form, but the columns themselves are 
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turned, channeled, twined with formalized vine 
shoots, palmettos, covered with sea shells, fish 
scales . . . almost every imaginable form of deco- 
ration, hardly two alike. The sculpture is of two 
periods, corresponding with the building of the 
cloister in the twelfth century and its rebuild- 
ing, after the sack of Elne (1285), in the fourteenth. 

And so I end, conscious that I have barely 
begun. History, topography, architecture, sculp- 
ture, all make their demands and not one can be 
fully satisfied. If I have said least of sculpture, 
it is because the subject is too complex to be 
tackled at the end of an article. Conflicting influ- 
ences make development very difficult to follow. 
All I can do is point to the photographs. For the 
rest, I have tried to give a picture of Elne which 
should be outside the camera’s power. 
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ROGKWELL KENT-VOYAGER 


OUTH and a mind that 


rides the 


upon seas, 
strong willed and 
Sen ee ee carpenter and 
pleasant, ready for tidal 


wave or multidinous 
pearls that glow in peaceful 
beauty. Kent, 
life and demanding new adventure, sees no great 
change from time immemorial. There is still the 
external attribute, and, still enthroned in mortal 
form, writhe hate and passion, or, as the case may 
be, thrill love and adoration. Youth, youth un- 
satisfied, wondering, dreaming, questioning youth, 
that fain would seek the numbers to life’s mystery. 
He journeys forth to write or sail or paint, and, 
at last, he makes his record of those truths that 
come to him, conclusions greatly proved in his 
living. Then away again, youth still unconvinced, 
but rejoicing in the riddle. Kent has worked with 
his hands, day by day, on a house or a well (he 
built six houses on Monhegan), and on winter days 
he painted. He knows his hands—for him they 
exist to do more than carry food short distances— 
and so he passed from amateur to expert carpenter. 
Kent with a union card! Here was his first great 
victory, ability to use his hands, to make a boat 
or build a house. This was no conscious egotist; 


looking on 


‘ ” 
VOYAGING 
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The adventurous life led by 


a painter who began as a 


vistted far countries 


NCE W GIN ele 


he loved his work. It was 
his road to mature philos- 
ophy, these wells dug for 
two dollars each. 

Pocontico Hills first re- 
ceived this journeyman in 
1882. John D. Rockefeller 
now owns the place, a glorious forest on the Hud- 
son. At ten to a boarding school, a battle of three 
years against church and teacher in an Episcopal 
academy in Connecticut; then to the Horace 
Mann School for four years, a constant rebel, 
stubborn and argumentative. Finally to Colum- 
bia and its school of architecture, still searching 
for the “why” of things. He stood high in his 
class and there came to his family some solace— 
perhaps he had intelligence after all! He found a 
poet teaching mathematics, Professor Ware, and 
under him “learned and loved the dullest things.” 
It was at this time that he visited the Pennsy]- 
vania Academy show in Philadelphia and felt sure 
he could paint better pictures. He began to study 
with William M. Chase and dropped his archi- 
tecture like a vessel drunk dry. 

From Shinnecock Hills and the painting with 
Chase (1898), Kent went to Dublin and the 
master, Abbott Thayer, to battle with that patri- 


who has 
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WINTER—ALASKA 


arch endlessly, but to receive from him 
something of the heritage of his great 
vision. Then came his first voyage to 
Monhegan (1906), to paint and carpenter, 
and to know the sea. Alone on that black 
island he confronted the exuberant spirit 
of his own youth and longed to write him- 
self on canvas. Back to New Hampshire 
in 1909, where he married Thayer’s niece, 
Kathleen Whiting, and to them five chil- 
dren have been born. Life settled down 
heavily upon his shoulders and he went 
(1912) to Winona, Minnesota, as a master 
carpenter. He taught art at Richmond 
for a year and, like another American 
painter, Emil Carlsen, has rendered draw- 
ings for architects. He was in New York 
in 1913 and, having acquired some funds, 
sailed forth to Newfoundland the follow- 
ing year, only to be expelled, like an im- 
pudent school boy. So he was employed 


by Abbott Thayer in his investigation of 


protective coloration in animals, earning 


““THE NORTH WIND” BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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“INDIAN SUMMER—ALASKA”™ 


BY ROCKWELL KENT 


twenty-five dollars a week and doing splendid in his book, Wilderness, of which flattering things 
work. Of his Alaskan trip in 1918 you have read _ have been said, here and also abroad, where they 
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pronounce it “‘the finest thing 
since Whitman.” Returning to 
Vermont he felt the wanderlust 
again and in 1922, in a lifeboat, 
a four-ton craft, twenty-six feet 
long, he sailed away to Tierra 
del Fuego. This you may know 
about from the articles in the 
Century, and from his new book, 
Voyaging. In line with his work 
as an illustrator it is well to note 
his work as “Hogarth, Jr.’”’ in 
Vanity Fair, virile, strong, im- 
aginative, and, by way of jest, 
with “text by Rockwell Kent.” 
He promises some day to go 
around the world in his little 
lifeboat searching out beauty, 
drawing, painting, creating, 


“BEAR GLACIER—ALASKA” 
BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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ALASKA. BY ROCKWELL KENT 


in his living and in his work a vital vital human ation, whether therein he would be relaxed or 
document. gripping tightly. He would use the camera on 

No wonder that the selling of his paintings himself figuratively and literally to find out how 
seems to him quite unimportant, 
with his resources as a “‘ren- 
derer” and his success as an 
author. What troubles him 
most is the shallow, low tide of 
esthetic enjoyment, and foolish 
dogma of production. When 
Whistler called a sunset ugly he 
was wrong. To see keenly and 
to portray sensitively is the art- 
ist’s role. The laws beneath and 
through art are harmony and 
rhythm; they come to the artist 
for his personal interpretation, 
according to his power of appre- 
hension. Kent never uses a 
model. Concentrating, he will 
dramatize himself into the situ- 
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rIERRA DEL FUEGO 
BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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““THE HOUSE OF DREAD” 


he felt or what he did in deep emotion or com- 
placent amusement. 

Originality? I find all, millions it seems, seek- 
ing originality. Dressing up to appear, making 
pretense, play-acting, all by intention. But genius 
is never self-conscious. There is little play for the 
element of originality in the human make-up, for 
the difference between folks is slight, even though 
no two are ever alike. It is the same with art. 
The “Adam” of Michelangelo will ever be a mas- 
terpiece, yet there will continue to be Adams in 
painting and sculpture to the end of time, or until 
the end of our art at least. Infinite yet slight dif- 
ferences exist for the artist; he retains the obser- 
vation of them subconsciously and mixes with 
them an immense reverence for beauty even as a 
lover thrills and throbs. Only out of egotism rises 
the Tower of Babel. Other things than ego are 
important to the genius. Consider that line of 
Blake about the Saviour—‘“‘This is the race that 
Jesus ran, humble to God, haughty to man.” 

One of the greatest gifts that Kent received 
was from Abbott Thayer, his uncle. It was that 
great spirit’s passion to condemn the self-expres- 
sionists, where most is needed self-forgetfulness, 
the hoboes of art, they who go in for value re- 
ceived, inflate their own importance at the expense 
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BY ROCKWELL KENT 


of their fellowmen, while the true artist stands 
absorbed in his vision. This difference makes for 
genius. Like a man well out upon a sea he loves, 
like a mariner who steers to some satisfying goal 
of truth and beauty, rising with the dawn, finding 
energy anew, drawing strength from past en- 
deavors, the genius makes of his art a golden 
pathway of communication, between himself and 
his lesser brothers. 

It is not true, that doctrine of many people, 
that beauty is for genius alone. Three college lads 
grow up, a banker, an engineer, and a painter. As 
time goes by they change, and at fifty they may 
feel totally ignorant of each other. Yet if each 
has really lived, they still can meet in truth and 
beauty, and never were they very far apart. It Is 
the language of all people, intelligible in all places. 
It is a language that Kent can call his own. 
Rugged, clean cut, disciple of revolt, he seeks the 
truth. A mental machine well oiled, a spirit un- 
fraid, pleasantly smiling, direct, he asks no quar- 
ter, but dwells in that delightful mood of youth, 
adventuring after life, thrilled by a beauty just 
enjoyed, beckoned ever onward by a truth not 
far away. Always there is the truth which he has 
found and recorded; always there is a more com- 
plete vision which beckons him on. 
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“FIGURE OF A GIRL” 
BY HERMANN HALLER 








PORTRAIT OF CARINA ARI BY HERMANN HALLER 
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PORTRAIT BY HERMANN HALLER 


HERE has been a wholesome tendency lately to insist 

upon the importance of sticking within the natural 
limitations of the medium. Sculptors particularly have 

been insisting that true sculpture is cut stone, and that model- 
ing a clay sketch, and then having assistants point and cut it 
in marble is neither honest nor likely to result in good art. 
Unless the thing is originally conceived as stone, the trans- 
ferring from one material to the other is a sort of esthetic 
betrayal. In the midst of the controversy it comes with a 
refreshing sincerity when a sculptor steps forward to insist 
on the virtues of modeling as such, resisting the false trans- 
position of bis values into stone or metal, fixing bis concep- 
tions permanently in baked clay—terra cotta or “‘lustre ware.” 
Hermann Haller is a modeler extraordinary. His work is 
frankly and joyously clay. The nature of the earth is in it. 
He bas capitalized to the full the lightness and plasticity of 
bis medium. It is a warmer and more intimate medium than 





either stone or bronze and within its limits this Swiss sculptor 
is master. 
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“THE LAST SUPPER” 
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ROMAN FRESCO, THIRTEEENTH CENTURY 


WorcesterMuseum Acquires lvescoes 


HROUGH the coming of 

the Renaissance in the 

thirteenth century 
Italian art was freed from 
the domination of the By- 
zantine tradition and the 
clear flame of early Christian art, which had never 
been wholly extinguished in Rome, burst into a 
brighter radiance there while Cimabue, Giotto 
and Duccio were working in Florence and Siena. 
This movement was one of the greatest epochs in 
pictorial art, and because the history and cul- 
mination of early Christian art are illustrated in 
the two wall paintings, these two frescoes, re- 
cently acquired for the permanent collection of 
the Worcester Art Museum from a thirteenth 
century Roman church, are of great importance. 


are examples 


Byzantine to 
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Thirteenth century murals 


from early Christian and 


These frescoes picture 
The Last Supper and The 
Crucifixion, the first being 
ninety-three inches high by 
one hundred and one and a 
quarter inches wide while 
the second ts one hundred and sixteen and a quar- 
ter inches high by eighty and a half inches wide. 
In the arrangement of the groups of figures with 
their nimbused heads, the spectator sees in both 
frescoes the last influences of Byzantine art. In 
the human expressions and movements of the faces 
and figures he sees the influence of the Renaissance 
while the table and its draperies show how the 
early Christian art had persisted through twelve 
centuries. These frescoes are the only works of 
their kind and period in this country. 


of transition 


Renaissance 
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THE “ACKERMAN HOUSE.” 





BUILT IN NEW JERSEY IN 1800 OF RED SANDSTONE AND RECENTLY RESTORED 


WESLEY SHERWOOD BESSELL, ARCHITECT 


i 


ISTORICALLY interest- 
| ing houses, unless 

modernized with 
great care, are frequently 
either spoiled by lack of 
knowledge or made into 
museums that are uncom- 
fortable places in which to live. Modern adap- 
tions of the Dutch Colonial are sometimes very 
charming, but more often they have so completely 
evolved into a new type that they would hardly 
be recognized by our ancestors. Convenience and 
speed have been made the watchword without 
considering that neither need be sacrificed to 
beauty. Anyone particularly interested in the 
authentic old Dutch type will find some examples 
still standing in northeastern New Jersey. We 
have comparatively few old homes to cherish. 
They are well worth rebuilding. 

Red sandstone was used, in these houses, 
chiefly because of its availability. It had to be 
removed from the fields before they could be 
tilled; Dutch thrift utilized it, but Dutch patience 
squared it, and, in the main part of the house, laid 
it with great exactitude, although they were less 
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In rebuilding the Ackerman 
House tn northern New 
Jersey modern conventence 
and tradition are combined 


JANE ©. HOLBER‘TON 


N OLD HOUSE ioe iia 


careful in the unimportant 
sections. It was a peculi- 
arity of theirs that they 
always put their best foot 
forward. In the earliest 
houses the roof overhung 
the walls to protect the clay 
with which the bricks were put together from 
exposure to the elements; later a good lime 
mortar was developed and the walls consequently 
were built higher and the gambrel roof eventually 
evolved. The gambrel roof is one of the outstand- 
ing American contributions to building, being an 
outgrowth of the desire to have more space on the 
upper floors and at the same time to keep the roof- 
line as Iow as possible. There are houses of this 
type abroad, but they are in the minority whereas 
in this country the gambrel has been a consistent 
development and used to such an extent that it 
has become typical of our moderately priced 
developments. This is especially true of building 
during the past ten years and we may be very 
grateful that it has supplanted the structural 
horrors of a period which may be classed as the 
era of gingerbread. 
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FRONT OF THE ACKERMAN HOUSE SHOWING THE CARE WITH WHICH THE STONE OF THE MAIN PART WAS LAID 


It is teresting to note the evidences of con- 
servatism in the early Dutch settlers. While the 
Virginians sent home for material to build their 
mansions, the Dutchman cast his eye about and 
made use of that which otherwise would have 
been in his way. Red sandstone, which was used 
for the walls, when cut square and laid by a man 
with some sense of color values is a most attractive 
_ material. The pleasing variety of tones is notice- 
able even in a black and white plate. The gable 
ends were usually made of clapboard, not only 
because it was easier to handle but also because 
wood was not as scarce then as now. The roofs 
were covered with hand-riven cypress or red cedar 
shingles which outlast the modern shingle and 
whose larger size, by making fewer lines, pre- 
served the general restfulness of the gambrel roof. 

It is pleasant to come upon a dwelling that 
after having survived the vicissitudes of a hundred 
and twenty-four years has been restored with a 
reverence for tradition, undoubted enthusiasm 
and a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
contemporary architectural needs. The pictur- 
esque details have been worked out with the 
greatest care. It is this attention to detail which 
bespeaks the artist. From the preservation of the 
attic fanlight to the new iron work on the cellar 
bulkhead or stairs, there is not a note that jars. 


The vestibule addition, perfectly in keeping with 
the old house, and the modern terraces were made 
of stone acquired by buying a dilapidated red 
sandstone of the same period, carting the stone for 
several miles, all done that there should be no 
incongruity, as there would have been had new 
materials and old been indiscriminately mixed. 

By the-clever expedient of making the old 
service wing the main living room, the interesting 
old chimney breast with its bricked oven is made, 
as it should be, the centre of the home. The only 
suggestion of an overmantel is the face of the 
beam-like box set just under the ceiling. It is 
made of hand-hewn wood and put together with 
wrought-iron straps. On the under side is a small 
sliding panel which is shown open in the illustra- 
tion; when closed it can hardly be discerned, cer- 
tainly not unless you know where to look. It is a 
handy place to store small things and lends a dis- 
tinctly romantic touch. On the right hand side 
of the fireplace are two trap doors; one of them 
in the ceiling leads to a fascinating garret under 
the ridge. It is always cool there and must have 
been used as a storage place for good things. In 
these degenerate days it houses cider—even cider 
is more intriguing when handed down from a 
mysterious region reached only by those agile 
enough to climb ladders. The trap door in the 
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THE STONE FOR THIS VESTIBULE WAS BROUGHT FROM 
ANOTHER OLD HOUSE 


floor conceals a very practical arrangement, that 
of an opening in the outer wall which permits 
pulling the logs in from the wood-box outside. 

In order to make this generous room, approxi- 
mately 25 x 40 feet, partitions had to be removed 
as the wing was originally in several small divi- 
sions. The ceiling beams were then uncovered 
and left exposed. Near the fireplace they are very 
black. No mere boxed-in rafters could give the 
atmosphere that these mellowed, blackened beams 
do. The fireplace is at one end directly opposite 
two arched openings through which, by going up 
two steps, one enters the main section of the house. 
The side walls of the living room are both broken 
by two windows and a door. The doors are of the 
true Dutch style, divided in the centre. They are 
made of solid oak with wrought-iron hasps and 
hinges. In summer with the upper halves of the 
doors open there is always a refreshing outlook— 


of the river, on one side, and on the other of 


several hundred feet of green Jawn beyond which 
is the main highway. 

The rest of the house was restored and reno- 
vated to meet modern living conditions satisfac- 
torily. A master bedroom was made of the for- 
merly little used funeral-wedding parlor with its 
lovely old mantel left intact. Adjoining is a bath- 
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room containing quite the last word in plumbing. 
In order to make this suite, the door to the main 
hall was blocked up and with space taken from 
the hall an ample closet made, and a new pas- 
sageway opened under the stairway. While first 


planned for expediency it is one of the most. 


engaging features of the house. It passes be- 
tween two large upright posts—one of which is a 
stair support—the other was placed there. to 


- balance the composition and forms the terminal 


of a wooden grill which pierces the side wall at 
about four feet from the floor base. The dining 
room at the end of the hall is a delightful little 
room having an arched opening with two steps 
leading down to the living room. It also has an 
outer door opening on a terrace which overlooks 
the river. This is one of the original Dutch doors 
and has beautiful proportions. The panels are 
particularly worthy of note. The small upper 
division is unusual and is repeated on the under 
side of the lintel and on the jamb, whose depth 
attests the thickness of the old stone walls. 
Next to the dining room is a tiled kitchen. A 


THE DIVIDED DOORS ARE A CHARMING FEATURE 
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THE LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE HAS A SECRET CLOSET UNDER THE SHELF NEAR THE CEILING. THE NICHE FOR BOOKS IS AN 


kitchen entry has been built on the north side of 
the house of the same red sandstone as the main 


part. It was built pri- 
marily to preserve the 
‘balance of the exte- 
rior and not only does 
that but also makes a 
most adequate and 
sightly back porch. 
On the second floor 
is a study hall. Here, 
as on the first floor, 
honest construction 
posts and beams have 
been left exposed 
wherever possible. 
There is also a small 
guest room and bath. 
The entire front of the 
house is a master bed- 
room and study for 
the young son of the 
house. Here is his 
kingdom and here he 
reigns supreme. From 
the cellar to the attic 


AN OLD MANTEL IN THE 
“ce 


TRANSFORMED “ FUNERAL- 
WEDDING” PARLOR 
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UNUSUAL AND PLEASING BREAK IN THE WALL 





not an inch of space has been neglected. A story 
and a half was made of the second floor, which 


made a large attic 
space, well lighted by 
fan shaped windows. 
Not even the fussiest 
housewife could find a 
shortage of closets or 
of labor-saving de- 
vices; nor would the 
most meticulous critic 
of this architectural 
type find it a simple 
matter to pick flaws in 
the smallest details. 
Sometimes there is 
a sense of confusion in 
the term “‘Dutch Co- 
lonial’’ arising, in part, 
from the fact that 
some of the houses are 
made of fieldstone, 
some of sandstone and 
others of wooden shin- 
gles or clapboard. By 
a study of the early 
history of New York 
and its vicinity, one 
realizes that the mode 
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of life had a great deal to do with the variations 
in the mode of building. On Long Island there 
was very little stone—hence wood was used. In 
New Jersey a plentiful supply of either fieldstone 





and had lost some of the simplicity which was a 
part of their early charm. The detail of the front 
door of this house indicates that it was built a little 
later than the earliest houses of the neighborhood. 





A CORNER OF THE HOUSE SHOWING THE CLAPBOARDED GABLE, THE CELLAR DOOR AND THE MAIN 
DOOR WITH ITS WELL PROPORTIONED PANELING 


or red sandstone made for another form of con- 
struction. 

Consistency being a thoroughly ' ingrained 
trait, when the Dutch became less provincial and 
wished to elaborate their houses, they started 
with the entrance front. Being too practical to 
give up such an excellent feature as the double 
door, they elaborated its-details, spending more 
time on the paneling and on the trimming until 
by 1830 the entrances were showing classic lines 
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The house was, as a matter of fact, built in 1800 
by a descendant of David Ackerman who came to 
this country about 1662. The site was given this 
later Ackerman by his father; his son Peter and 
grandson John were born there and the latter 
lived in the house until his death, when, the 
family having scattered, a caretaker was left in 
charge; it was finally sold after having been in the 
Ackerman family for nearly a century and a 
quarter, to Mr. Kingsley. 
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GOLD SNUFFBOX, ENAMELED IN FACSIMILE OF MOSS AGATE 
WITH WHITE ENAMEL AND JEWELED BORDERS BY JULIAN 
ALATERRE, PARIS 1773 


GOLD TABATIERE IN “QUATRE COULEURS”’ FINELY CHISELED 
WITH AL FRESCO SCENES AFTER WATTEAU BY JEAN JACQUES 
PREVOST, PARIS 1763 


Both from the collection of S. J. Phillips 


ONUFFBOX inARTand HISTORY 


OR NEARLY two hun- 
dred years, beginning 

in the second half of 

the seventeenth century 
and ending in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth, a 
snuffbox was the most con- 
spicuous object in the personal use of man. The 
ritual of its use, which we now only see on the 
stage in romantic plays or in revivals of classical 
comedies, reflected the spirit of the times and the 
people of the countries in which it was used, the 
French polite world making this ritual as graceful 
and as charming as the jewelers of that land made 
snuffboxes things of the most exquisite beauty. 
When snuff-taking was first introduced into Eu- 
rope the boxes used to contain the powdered 
tobacco were strictly 
utilitarian in charac- 
ter, fashioned of such 
materials as bone, 
horn, pewter, brass 
and wood, orna- 
mented only by simple 
designs in incised lines. 
But the intimate 
character of this per- 
sonal accessory sug- 
gested enrichment and 
by the time the latter 
years of the 
teenth century had ar- 
rived, goldsmith, jew- 
eler, painter and 
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Personal accessories that 

grew to be exgutsite art 

objects of gold, enamels and 
precious stones 


Mes. Gordon-Stables 


GOLD SNUFFBOX DIAPERED WITH 
MEDALLION OF PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 





enameler were outvieing 
one another in the skill and 
imagination which they 
were bringing to bear upon 
the snuffbox. As usual in 
matters pertaining to per- 
sonal adornment, France 
was leading the way in regard to refinement of 
taste and was producing works of art that spoke 
eloquently of the artistic sense of the donors and 
flattered that of the recipients. The women, not 
to be outdone by the men, began equally to de- 
mand lovely bonbonnieéres of precious metals inlaid 
with stones or inset with tiny paintings by the 
foremost artists of the day. These sweetmeat 
boxes so closely resemble the snuffboxes that it is 
often difficult to decide for which purpose they 
were originally in- 
tended. The larger 
specimens are often 
considered to be bon- 
bonniéres, but since 
extravagance fre- 
quently suggested 
that a dandy’s snuff- 
box should be of ex- 
cessive proportions, 
this distinction can 
hardly be deemed re- 
liable. By the eight- 
eenth century the art 
of the snuffbox had 
reached its zenith. 


Under Louis XIV 


BLUE ENAMEL, WITH 
FRENCH, EIGHT- 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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PAINTINGS ON VELLUM FROM AN OCTAGONAL GOLD SWEETMEAT OR SNUFFBOX BY ONE OF THE BLARENBERGHES. 
HALL MARK FOR 1766-7. MAKER’S MARK OF JEAN JACQUES PREVOST 


both snuffboxes and bonbonniéres showed rounded 
outlines; under Louis XV the oval shape tended 
to supersede the circular and the size to become 
smaller. In sympathy with the general refinement 
of taste, the ornament similarly grew more deli- 
cate and dainty. Under Louis XVI, the rec- 
tangular shape came into favor, the four-sided 
box being also found in many instances with trun- 
cated corners. 

Of the names of the painters and miniaturists 
who lavished their finest work on these little 
boxes few records have been preserved. Though 
seldom bearing his signature, many of the most 
beautiful boxes produced under these three kings 
of France were decorated by the French jeweler, 
Petitot. Petitot was the 
son of a sculptor and ar- 
chitect and thus was 
brought up im an atmo- 
sphere in which he ab- 
sorbed much that was 
brought to bear on his 
own craft. It was he who 
first perfected the art of 
painting in enamel, and 
many of the tiny scenes of 
domestic life, the flower 
pieces and the fruit motifs 
with which he decorated 
his boxes are so incredibly 
fine in detail, so clear in 
color and so pure in form 
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SNUFF BOX IN VERNIS MARTIN. WATTEAUESQUE 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 





PARIS 
In the Wallace Collection 


that one marvels how so faultless an effect could 
be produced in so limited a space. Among the 
French enamelers of the eighteenth century three 
men stand out supreme. They are Julian Ala- 
terre, Jean Jacques Prevost and Henri Clavel. 
All three are represented among the boxes which 
we are privileged to reproduce from the collection 
of Mr. S. J. Phillips of London. 

By Alaterre 1s the oval snuffbox in gold, 
enameled with a wonderful dexterity to simulate 
moss agate and enclosed in a border of white 
enamel and jewels, set in little clusters at regular 
intervals. In the classic style is the octagonal 
snuffbox of the period of Louis XV by Alaterre 
and Fouache in the Wallace Collection, in which 
subjects taken from “‘The 
Festival of the Graces” 
and the legend of Pygma- 
lion and Galatea are 
painted on a ground of 
dark grey—en camieu gris 
The exquisite little scenes 
are separated by spaces of 
emerald green translucent 
enamel over an _ engine- 
turned ground and some 
fine chasing further en- 
riches the metal. The 
theme of the statue-that- 
came-to-life is again to be 
found, it may be noted, in 
the eighteenth century box 
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MEDALLION FROM AN ELLIPTICAL GOLD SNUFFBOX OF ADAPTATIONS FROM FETES GALANTES. ENGRAVED “‘ROUCEL ORFEVRIER 
DU ROY A PARIS;” PARIS HALL MARKS 1777-8, 1778-9; HALL MARK OF JEAN BAPTISTE FOUACHE. FORMERLY IN THE COLLEC- 


TION OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


in the Victoria and Albert Museum in which an 
enameled medallion depicting the episode of 
Cupid blessing the birth of Pygmalion’s work, is 
set in the lid. This oval box of gold is diapered 
with enamel in deep, full blue, a color particularly 
affected in snuff and sweetmeat boxes. 

Examples of the work of J. J. Prevost are to 
be found in two boxes of practically similar date, 
namely in the oval gold tabatiere, dated 1763, from 
the Phillips collection and in the octagonal snuff- 
box bearing the mark “J. J. Prevost, 1762-8”’ 


GOLD SNUFFBOX AND CIRCULAR BONBONNIERE DU HENRI CLAVEL, PARIS, 1786 AND 1779 


. Pema 


In the Wallace Collection 


from the Wallace Collection. The oval tabatiére is 
in quatre couleur, the gold being finely ciselé with 
al fresco scenes after Watteau. The octagonal 
snuffbox is also of gold, wrought and chased, and 
framing delicate paintings on vellum of a country 
fair and other popular and rustic scenes, by one 
of the Van Blarenberghes, probably Louis Nicolas, 
a piece of work in which the minutest detail is 
rendered with perfect clarity. The Watteauesque 
style of decoration makes its appearance con- 
stantly in connection with these eighteenth cen- 


From the Collection of S. J. Phillips 
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GOLD SNUFFBOX, GRAY AND WHITE ENAMEL 
BORDER. NOTE THE INSCRIPTION, 
LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


“GAGE D’AMITIE.” 


tury boxes, though in slightly different forms. 
One finds it in the snuffbox of Vernis Martin in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, a circular box 
in which the painting Is carried out on a gold 
ground, and in the oval box of gold, colored in 
two tints, from the Wallace Collection of the 
period of Louis XVI, and formerly in that of the 
Empress Eugénie. Here the pamtings have been 
adapted from various fétes galantes in Watteau’s 
style. The box bears the mark of Jean Baptiste 
Fouache and is engraved by Roucel, Orfévrier du 
Roy a Paris, and stamped with the hall-marks of 
both 1777-8 and 1778-9. 

Undoubtedly a love-token is the circular bon- 
bonniére in gold, enameled in pale rose with jew- 
eled borders, and bearing in the centre of its lid a 
plaque depicting a maiden bringing her votive 
offering to Cupid’s altar. This, like the oval snuff- 
box in gold, enameled in royal purple and in 
opalesque decoration with enameled pearls enclos- 
ing a classical study of a man on 
horseback, is by Henri Clavel, and 
both are in the Phillips collection. 
In this beautifully designed snuff- 
box, rich in color yet restrained, the 
use of the pearls is very discreet and 
elegant, the drawing of the horse 
exceptionally spirited. 

The use of the snuffbox as a love- 
offering or gage d’amitié, as in the oval 
box from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum shown at the top of this 
page, bearing this legend at the base 
of the curtain enclosing the pictured 
group, was, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as common as that of a presen- 
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FRENCH, 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 


tation gift from a monarch to his subjects 
or from some official body to a member 
that it cared to honor. Women delighted 
to bestow on husband or lover a little box 
adorned with a miniature of themselves. 
Hence the frequency with which the por- 
trait-miniature figures among the decora- 
tions. Petitot painted many a portrait on 
his boxes, principally of members of the 
royal French family and of the court. 
Zincke was another eighteenth century 
artist who did much famous work of this 
kind. An example of his art is to be found 
in the oval box of tinted gold from South 
Kensington, in which his enameled por- 
trait of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, is set on an engine-turned lid, 
engraved within with his name and the 
date 1717. 

The presence of a portrait added enor- 
mously to the personal feeling conveyed by the 
gift of a box, and many such are cherished today 
in the families of the original recipients as among 
their choicest possessions. That such gifts were 
so regarded at the time of their presentation is 
suggested by the immaculate condition in which 
they have been preserved up to the present date. 
Those referred to, in every case have the air of 
having just emerged from the hands of the gold- 
smith. Their gold is as lustrous, their enamel as 
unsullied as on the day when they were finished. 
Doubtless they were regarded as too priceless to 
be used, except perhaps on occasions of the great- 
est ceremony, a second and baser example being 
actually employed for everyday purposes. This 
would be of a smaller size and flatter shape, more 
suitable for carrying in the waistcoat pocket than 
the larger deeper boxes that were meant merely 
to be gracefully waved by a white hand emerging 
from a ruffled coatsleeve. 


TINTED GOLD SNUFFBOX WITH PORTRAIT BY C. F. ZINCKE (1717) OF SARAH 
JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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VI Louis XIV and His Great (cabinetmakers 


ie erArec esr mor!’ 

This famous phrase, 

freely translated as ‘‘I 
am France,” almost inva- 
riably, like another well- 
remembered modern phrase, 
taken out of its context, 
explains why the styles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in France bore the name of 
the succeeding sovereigns rather than of the 
period as in the Renaissance and before. On 
March 10, 1661, Cardinal Mazarin, who for eight- 
een years had held in his hands the reins of 
government, having been dead one day, Harlay 
de Chanvallon, president of the Council of the 
Clergy, asked the young king—Louis XIV was 
twenty-three years old at that time—to whom he 
should now apply for orders, and Louis, having 
profited by the counsels of his former adviser, the 
continuator of the Richelieu and also the Mac- 
chiavelli tradition, and determined to rule in his 
own name from then on, replied, ‘“L’Etat, c’est 
mot.” If we look at the various styles in furniture 
and other forms of decoration in any art, we shall 
observe that wherever the monarch in whose reign 
they were formed was of outstanding strength, 
the styles became known by his name, because his 
influence upon them was predominant, generally 
through intelligent patronage of artists and arti- 
sans. During the Renaissance we find the period 
given as the name, with an occasional reference 
to a Frangois Premier or a Henri Deux style, after 
two of the most important art-loving sovereigns 
of the sixteenth century. The Louis XIII period 
would appear to be an exception, for that monarch 
was weak, bigoted, narrow-minded and cruel, 
and indeed in France, except among the purists, 
there is no such thing as a ‘‘style Louis XIII.” 
It is simply considered as a degraded Renaissance 
style, a transition into the more virile mode of his 
son and successor, Louis the Magnificent. 

The so-called Louis XIII style was chiefly an 
importation from an Italy dominated by a strong 
religious feeling upheld by the militant order of 
Jesuits. In France, the architectural mode of the 
period of which the Church of St. Roch, on the 
Rue St. Honoré in Paris, is one of the purest 
specimens, is called the Jesuit style, and it is 
easy to understand how it came to be so firmly 
established in France, when we consider that the 
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Under his regime French 
and artisans were 
freed from the dictates of 


Italian modes 
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mother of the king, Louis 
XIII, was Marie de Medi- 
cis, that her great minister, 
Cardinal Mazarin, was also 
an Italian, and that Italy 
in the seventeenth century 
was in the maelstrom of a 
fast-descending degradation, both artistic and 
political. The “baroque” style was created in 
Italy by Borromini and spread all over Europe 
like a veritable plague of bad taste. But pre- 
viously to this Louis XIII style the artistic pro- 
ductions in the fine and applied arts were known 
as being in the style of the Renaissance, both in 
France and Italy. The names of individual sover- 
eigns in France, when used, were simply sub- 
divisions, just as in the opposite direction, the 
names of individual cabinet-makers, e. g., Daniel 
Marot, Berain, Roentgen, and so forth, were some- 
times given as style names, subdividing the modes 
named after Louis XIV, XV and XVI. In 
England, while the art mode of the second half 
of the sixteenth century was a form of the Renais- 
sance style, it is called Elizabethan because of the 
influence of the Virgin Queen upon the political 
events which led to its introduction. 

We find similar phenomena in Chinese porce- 
lain when we talk of Han, or T’ang, or Sung, or 
Ming wares, sometimes sub-dividing the later 
years of the last-named dynasty by the use of an 
emperor’s name, e. g., ““Wan-Li enameled ware.” 
But we never speak of ‘“‘Ch’ing” wares, except in 
a very general way. We almost invariably call 
them Kang’hsi, or Yung-Cheng, or Ch’ien Lung, 
porcelains, because these emperors themselves 
took great interest in the development of ceramics, 
and by the orders given to the carefully-appointed 
viceroys of the province of Kiang-si, where the 
imperial factory of Ching-te-Chen was situated, 
gave a direct impulse to the industry. 

In respect of Japanese color-prints, a form of 
art which was thoroughly despised by all well- 
bred, cultured Japanese, we find no period name 
attached to them, hardly even a century, and 
they are simply divided into classes of work: 
primitive, or polychromes, or landscapes, etc. In 
England, during the Stuart dynasty regime, the 
general feeling of the whole succession ran toward 
the support of art by intelligent patronage of 
artists and craftsmen, and so the period is called 
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Jacobean, which has no 
reference to James I per- 
sonally as a founder of 
style forms, but is used as 
was the term “Jacobite” 
for supporters of the Stu- 
art claims against the 
Dutch ‘“‘usurpers.”” The 
term came from James II, 
not James I, and was used 
originally to identify those 
who followed him or held 
communication with him 
at the court of Louis XIV 
at St. Germain. Cromwell 
and William of Orange 
both inspired personal 
styles, the former because 
of the simplicity of Puri- 
tan ideas and costumes, 
the latter by his direct 
patronage, and that of his 
Dutch friends, of crafts- 
men, either natives of Hol- 
land or having taken ref- 
uge there, like Daniel Ma- 
rot, after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 made it perilous indeed for a Huguenot to 
try to live in Paris even though he were a favorite 
cabinet-maker to an all-powerful king. The 


Georges of England, being utterly devoid of 
artistic feeling, simply inspired a generic name for 
the style of 1714 to 1745, viz., early Georgian, and 
from then on starting with Chippendale a new 
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LOUIS XIII CHAIR WITH PEDESTAL LEGS 
WITHOUT A STRETCHER 


fashion came in of giving to furniture the 
name of its designer, thereby indicating 
that the craftsman had, as it were, taken 
command, and himself formed the styles 
and the public taste required for the 
absorption of their products. 

Now Louis XIV was, first and fore- 
most, a monarch of great personality, 
with overweening pride, partly in him- 
self, but chiefly in his country and the 
greatness of her name. 
“L’Etat, c’est moi” and 
ambition for himself and 
for France in the eyes of 
Louis XIV and even his 
people were one and the 
same thing. France was 
forever delivered from the 
Italianism of the Medicis 
and their satellites, al- 
though it took some time 
for French artists and 
craftsmen to convince 
Louis of the meretricious 
quality of the architect 
and sculptor, Giovanni 
Bernini (1598-1680), one 
of the architects of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, and rejoicing at that time in the 
reputation of being one of the greatest artists of 
the day. Louis, who in 1661 had taken the title 
of the ‘‘Roi-Soleil,”’ and had risen so high in his 
own estimation as to consider himself a “‘vice- 
Dieu,” a vicegerent of God, had not been able to 
resist the temptation of inviting to France so 
famous a celebrity as Ber- 
nini. Upon his arrival he 
requested him to make 
plans for the termination 
of the Palace of the Louvre 
on the side facing the old 
Church of St. Germain- 
lAuxerrois, whence had 
rung out the fatal tocsin 
of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
But, in spite of Louis’ love 
of the gaudy and ostenta- 
tious, the Italian was 
worsted in the contest by 
a Frenchman, Claude Per- 
rault, whose plans, impos- 
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ing as they are, clash terri- 
bly with the pure Renais- 
sance inner court of Pierre 
Lescot, and break all rules 
of classic proportions with 
their double columns and 
strange inter-columnia- 
tion. Now, as a result of 
this ambition to place his 
country in the forefront of 
the art world, and imbued 
with the knowledge that 
anything in the shape of pageantry, glitter and 
show makes a stronger and more direct appeal to 
the general public than the purer, more chaste, 
forms, Louis XIV gathered around him the most 
brilliant artists he could find, principally among 
his own people. In 1662 he made the famous Jean 
Baptiste Colbert his Minister of Finance. Two 
years later he made him Directeur des Batiments 
du Roi, a title which carried with it the superin- 
tendency of public buildings, arts and manufac- 
tures, and again in 1669 en- 
trusted him with the charge 
of the French navy. In all 
these capacities this bril- 
liant minister played an im- 
portant role in the building 
up of the “Greater France,” 
but it was in his second post 
that he offers the greatest 
interest here, although as 
Minister of Finance he so 
accumulated the resources 
of his country that the 
royal treasury was enabled 
to pass safely through a 
period of extravagant ex- 
penditures such as has never 
been equalled in western 
lands since the days of an- 
cient Egypt except perhaps 
by that mad imitator of the 
“Grand Roi,” Ludwig II 
of Bavaria, the patron of 
Richard Wagner, who in 
his palaces of Herrenchiem- 
see and the Hermitage and 
Neuschwanstein imitated 
the most reprehensible side of his namesake’s 
character without the saving qualities of his great 
love for France and his desire to make her name 
immortal in the annals of Art. Unfortunately, 
Louis XIV’s love of display showed itself too much 
in the ephemeral forms of pageantry and lavish 
entertainments, to such an extent that Colbert 
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THE CHARACTERISTIC LOUIS XIV SHELL 


was constantly forced to remonstrate with him, 
and on one occasion to write to his royal master, 
“A useless meal costing three thousand livres 
inflicts upon me incredible suffering for I consider 
it essential to refrain from all unnecessary expense 
in order that your Majesty may have millions to 
spend without stint whenever by doing so you 
may promote your glory and the great name of 
France.” 

Colbert, with his protégé, Charles Lebrun, 
was directly responsible for the renown of France 
in the realm of art, just as Richelieu had in his 
time done so much to pro- 
mote the cause of belles- 
lettres and natural science 
by his foundation of the 
Académie Frangaise (1632) 
and the Jardin des Plantes, 
respectively. In 1660, Le- 
brun, who was, with the re- 
ligious painter of the life of 
St. Bruno, Eustache Le- 
sueur, a pupil of Raphael’s 
disciple, Simon Vouet, had 
painted a picture for Fon- 
tainebleau palace entitled 
the “Clemency of Alexan- 
der” which by its elaborate, 
rather grandiose, classicism 
made a strong appeal to 
this king, who loved to be 
portrayed in the armor and 
laurel-wreath of a Caesar. 
Two years after, Lebrun 
was appointed Peintre du 
Roi, the king’s painter, in 
which capacity he decorated 
the famous gallery of 
Apollo in the Louvre, so 
well known to travelers as the hall in which the 
crown jewels of France are now on exhibition. 
Colbert had seen Lebrun at work at the Chateau 
de Vaux, where Colbert’s predecessor, Nicholas 
Fouquet, had surpassed even the royal magnifi- 
cence and so brought about his own downfall, 
with perpetual imprisonment for his punishment. 
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Colbert, struck with the artist’s 
evident capabilities for enhancing 
his lord’s grandeur, caused him 
to receive the important appoint- 
ment of director of the Gobelins 
tapestry factory. 

In this capacity, Lebrun exer- 
cised an incalculable influence 
over the art products of the en- 
tire reign, and in spite of the 
strictly academic manner which 
he worked, his pictures are fas- 
cinating by their evident relation 
to the psychological feeling run- 
ning throughout the kingdom 
during the reign of le Grand 
Monarque. Lebrun had one char- 
acteristic which will appeal to 
American readers. He was an 
inveterate worker, never yielding 
to flattery or a desire to exploit 
to the full his high position. 
Between the date of his appoint- 
ment to the Gobelins and _ his 
death in 1690, he made the car- 
toons for nineteen sets of hang- 
ings, equal to no less than 17,153 
yards (nearly 10 miles) of tapes- 
tries, while he also painted an 
immense number of pictures, 
mostly portraits and battle sub- 
jects; supervised and even de- 
signed in many cases the decora- 
tions of the new palaces of Ver- 
sailles, Marly and St. Germain; 
drew up plans for a number of 
miscellaneous structures includ- 
ing churches such as St. Eustache, 
in front of the great markets in 
Paris, the splendid Versailles 
fountains, the Porte St. Martin 
and Porte St. Denis, the gates of 
Paris on the Boulevards—and 
even designed the superstructures 
of the great brilliantly-decorated 
ships of war for the new navy, 
and the royal plate; all this in 
addition to his routine work of 
supervising his principal job at 
the Gobelins factory. Lebrun 
also possessed the gift which the 
late Andrew Carnegie used to 
characterize as the essence of 
administrative genius, that of 
surrounding himself with capable 


assistants, and so we find working. 
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under his supervision not only his 
fellow-countrymen but Flemish 
and Swiss and Italian artists and 
craftsmen, such as the famous 
Jean Jans and his son, who 
executed the great ‘“Alexander”’ 
series of tapestries, the painters 
Van der Meulen, who executed 
battle scenes, Monnoyer, the 
flower painter, Noel and Antoine 
Coypel, and such skilful sculptors 
as Philippe Caffieri, the father of 
the great metal-worker of Louis 
XV, Jacques Caffieri, and Coyse- 
vox, and a number of prominent 
cabinet-makers among whom the 
most important were of course 
Charles André Boulle and Daniel 
Marot. 

Among the great designers 
who were associated with Lebrun, 
though not actually his employés, 
were the famous Le Pautre and 
Jean Berain. Jean Berain’s de- 
signs were usually light and airy, 
something after the manner of 
Raphael’s decorative panels in 
the Vatican, while those of Le 
Pautre were heavier in their leafy 
scrollwork, and in a way more in 
keeping with the general ten- 
dency of the period. Berain was 
frequently inspired by the long- 
necked grotesques of Jacques du 
Cerceau, and his work was per- 
haps more original and French 
than that of Le Pautre who fol- 
lowed almost slavishly in much 
of his frieze work the work of the 
Roman sculptors. It is unneces- 
sary for us to say more about 
these two men—as our space Is 


- limited—but we must stop a 


moment with Daniel Marot, on 
account of the important part he 
played in the evolution of furni- 
ture design not only in France 
but even in England. Daniel 
Marot revived the pedestal leg 
which had died away in France 
after a momentary appearance, 
without a stretcher, in the reign of 
Louis XIII, through the Italian 
influence which prevailed at that 
time. But Marot saw the possi- 
bilities of its fine proportions and 
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good lines as had previously the sixteenth century 
Florentines, and he made it the basis of his style. 
The pure Daniel Marot leg is a square pedestal 
shape with an incut moulded neck, at the summit, 
a projecting ornamental moulding just below it 
and then a tapering shaft terminating in another 
projecting moulding and a square foot. And by 
the development of this type of leg and its suc- 
cessors can one place a date with almost mathe- 
matical precision on a Louis XIV chair. First, 
we find the absolutely rectilinear back, altogether 
devoid of any curves whatsoever, and completely 
upholstered. With it are pure rectilinear pedestal 
legs, and a diagonal stretcher in the form of a 
perfectly straight-lined “X.’” Then began to 
assert itself a feeling that a roundness here and 
there would relieve the severity without detract- 
ing from the dignity of the chair. So the pedestal 
leg still square in the tapering section was capped 
with an inverted cup of leaves or petals, such as 
acanthus or lotus, while the corners of the back 
were scrolled, thus breaking the straight top line. 
The stretcher of this date also began to curve, in 
the first of those reverse curves in different planes 
which are such a blot on the artistic shield of the 
early part of the Grand Monarque’s reign. This 
type, however, died out almost as soon as It was 
born, probably because it made its first appear- 
ance on a royal chair—now in the Metropolitan 
Museum—and so immediately came in for the 
criticism of a highly-cultured and finely-percep- 
tioned group of courtiers. Then the upholstered 
back began to lose its stiffness also, and the top 
line broke into a gentle serpentine arch, but this 
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only happened when the pedes- 
tal leg had died out and been 
replaced by legs composed of a 
couple of reversed curves, which 
in their turn at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century became 
the cabriole leg. The origin of 
this cabriole leg was, of course, 
Flemish, dertved from the “S”’ 
scroll turned on its.end. At 
first It was turned straight to 
the front as we see it in Charles 
I English chairs. Then it was 
placed cornerwise and the 
“Dutch Cabriole leg’? com- 
menced its fifty-year reign. At 
the same time the backs lost 
some of their rectangularity, 
not only at the top but even on 
the sides, while the arms from 
running out from the back in 
perfect parallel lines, began to 
splay outwards, first just at the ends, then along 
their whole length. In the first nineteen years of 
the eighteenth century, of which the last four 
belong properly to the Regency period, the furni- 
ture of the Louis Quatorze style approached so 
closely to the Rococo mode of the Regency period 
and the reign of Louis XV, the Well-Beloved, that 
many connoisseurs even are deceived as to their 
date, and museum attributions are in only too 
many cases erroneous. One point alone will, 
however, definitely place a chair and even a table 
or console, though in the last two instances the 
rule is less rigid, as Louis XIV or Louis XV. We 
have seen how the pedestal-legged chair, without 
a stretcher, illustrated here is Louis XIII. It is so 
classed by French experts—it is a well-known 
piece at the presidential Palais de l’Elysée, yet 
Strange in his ‘‘French Interiors, etc.,’”’ calls it 
Louis XIV, probably because of its legs. Now it 
can be laid down as definite rules: I. That a 
Louis XIII French manner chair has either no 
stretcher at all, or an ‘‘H” stretcher, that is to 
say, a bar on each side connecting the front and 
back legs, and another joining these two sidebars. 
II. That a Louis XIV chair always has a stretcher, 
and that that stretcher is always placed saltire- 
wise, that is to say, diagonally, joining a right 
front leg to a left back leg. III. That Regency 
(1715-1723) chairs, in the first half of the period, 
approximately speaking, follow the Louis XIV 
stretcher rule, while in the second half they 
approach the Louis Quinze no-stretcher principle. 
IV. That a pure Louis XV chair has much 
shorter legs, which require no stretcher and there- 
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fore have These four 
laws are almost constant, the 
exceptions thereto being, when 
thoroughly examined, found to 
be later reproductions or frankly 
fraudulent copies of pieces of 
the Louis XV or Regency modes. 
The dates will always be found 
to be corroborated by other de- 
tails such as the ubiquitous con- 
cave cockle-shell of Louis XIV, 
or the thickly-strewn carved 
flowers and foliage of the Re- 
gency. Naturally, only wide 
experience can provide the in- 
stinct for the true period of a 
piece of furniture, and this fact 
is the cause of three-quarters of 
the false attributions which do 
so much harm to the cause of 
connoisseurship in America, for 
the critic as a rule bases his 
attribution too much on certain 
minor points, such as a curvi- 
Imear leg and not enough on 
general feeling. The shell, previously mentioned, 
is the decorative motive par excellence of the 
Louis XIV period. It is found everywhere—see 
illustration—on the apron or valance of a chair, 
at corners above the leg, in the arm ends, in the 
cresting—though rarely—on an architectural cor- 
nerstone, in tapestry borders, in fact a pure Louis 
XIV work ts seldom without it somewhere. It 
was a development of the shell-like crown that 
pagan grotesques wore in Renaissance carving, and 
underwent that strange evolution, through that 
loss of comprehension of the original meaning of 
which I spoke in my last article. In England, the 
shell became convex, the outside uppermost, on 
those on Queen Anne furniture. Chippendale 
used it in the French manner as did his disciple, 
that most brilliant of American cabinet-makers, 
William Savery, of Philadelphia, by whom there 
are a number of splendid pieces in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. 

Louis XIV furniture is extremely ornate, but 
its decoration—aside from the work of Boulle and 
his school—consists of carving of the wood itself 
into scrolls and volutes and flowers and the 
typical shell. Louis XV pieces of the larger type, 
such as tables and desks and cabinets, are usually 
made with parquetted veneer panels as the main 
body and metal appliques—cuire doré or as we 
call it ormolu—providing the rococo ornamenta- 
tion. Volutes are as much a feature of the Louis 


XIV as of the Louis XV style, but that of the 


none. 
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former reign is a simple curve, curled in at the 
ends, whereas that of the latter is a double par- 
allel curve joined together with bars modeled so 
as to form ‘‘O”’-shaped holes between each pair. 
The French call these connecting bars bretelles or 
braces. The word rococo, which began to come 
into general use around the year 1718, is a cor- 
ruption of two words, rocaille and coquille, rockery 
and shell, expressmg the principal decorative 
motive of the Regency and the reign of Louis XV. 
But the shell, here, ts not the Louis XIV cockle- 
shell, as some writers aver, but the volute, which 
is a sectional view of that mollusc. 

The period style of Louis XIV was destined to 
play a most important role in the evolution of 
English eighteenth-century styles, although on 
account of the hiatus of nineteen years, during 
which English furniture design came under a pure 
Dutch domination, the mfluence of the Grand 
Monarque is almost unrecognized and the credit 
for influence upon the Early Georgian mode given 
to Louis XV. Even in France, the “eighteenth 
century’ as an art term Is generally taken to refer 
to the “‘Bien-Aimé,”’ Louis XV. But whereas the 
pedestal leg of Daniel Marot, rounded to suit the 
English taste, was a direct child of that Louis XIV 
feature, it was an early one, while the ornate period 
of that monarch’s reign was repeated in England, 
in the so-called ‘‘Decorated Queen Anne” and 
“Lion” sub-divisions of the Early Georgian style. 
This subject will be treated in our next article. 
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MONG the students 

who went to Paris in 

the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century to study 
with Bouguereau, Robert- 
Fleury, Benjamin Constant 
and at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts it became a tradition that every one of them 
who became a really first-rate figure painter was 
destined to “go in” for portraits. This tradition, 
when looked at in retrospect after nearly forty 
years, became an actuality in the beginning of the 
professional careers of most of these students. 
Many of them, indeed, 


Painter who began his ar- 

tistic career as a portrattist 

later followed the Barbizon 
tradition of landscape 
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in the 1880’s, in that period 
when art in the United 
States was still feeling the 
first great awakening caused 
by the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876, 
an event whose profound 
influence on the arts and crafts in this country is 
too faintly acknowledged by our art historians, 
too little appreciated by lay students of these sub- 
jects. The foreign art shown at the Centennial, 
and more especially that of the French section, 
seemed to have in it an irresistible appeal, particu- 
larly for our younger 





have become famous 
in that field, while 
others, after painting 
portraits for short or 
long periods of time, 
have abandoned that 
form of art chiefly be- 
cause of an inability 
to harmonize their 
ideas with those of 
their sitters. What 
causes influenced 
these men who have 
turned away from por- 
trait painting, as in 
the case of one who 
became our most re- 
nowned painter of 
sporting dogs, to- 
wards other catego- 
ries of painting would 
furnish an interesting 
contribution to the 
psychology of art if 
they were all recorded. 
But no single one of 
such explanations 
would present so 
wholly artistic a rea- 
son as does the case of Louis Paul Dessar who 
won his first public honor through a story-telling 
picture, was a portrait painter for nearly ten 
years, and yet is now best known as a painter of 
landscapes, almost the last of the school of Amer- 
ican “Tonalists’”” who were the most popular 
artists of the country in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 

Dessar began his career as an art student in 
the schools of the National Academy of Design 
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painters, and they re- 
sponded to it by fol- 
lowing the star to 
where it blazed over 
Paris. Dessar was 
among the second 
flight of young Amer- 
icans who went to 
France to study in 
that era of the rise of 
the Beaux Arts as the 
dominating influence 
in art schools and as 
the successor to Mu- 
nich in that role. For 
individual teachers he 
had Bouguereau and 
Robert-Fleury, the 
great Tony suggesting 
in class one day that 
Dessar should develop 
a painting from a 
sketch he had made. 
The young American 
went off to Etaples at 
the first opportunity 
and painted from 
studies made there 
“The Departure for 
the Fishing”? which won for him the third-class 
medal at the Salon of 1891. This work is now in 
the Omaha Art Galleries. 

But the tradition of the honor-winning figure 
man of those teachers and that school uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, worked its spell on young 
Dessar who was not then twenty-five years old. 
The tradition operated with him for eight years 
after his return to the United States in 1892 and 
during all those years he painted portraits in New 





Photograph by Pirie MacDonald 
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“THE WOODCUTTERS’ 


York in the winter, going to France every summer, 
his most famous subject of that time, although not 
his most important portrait, being Richard Croker 
the political boss of New York. The difference is 
marked between fame and importance owing to 
the fact that Dessar’s resolution to shift his ground 
was formed while painting the portrait of a New 
York society woman in her own drawing-room in 
which were hung some of her husband’s then 
famous collection of paintings. As Dessar stood 
in that room at work on the canvas, painted there 
for the sitter’s convenience, surrounded by some 
of the most beautiful landscapes of the Barbizon 
school, these stirred him as he rarely had been by 
either portraiture or the figure. 

As he worked there, so Dessar tells the story, 
with those calm and exquisite visions of the 
French countryside and forests spaced around the 
walls, there came to him the conviction that in 
such paintings there were preserved sounder tra- 
ditions of the uttermost beauty in art, a more pro- 
found realization of its finest message, than can 
be found in the two genres he knew best and to 
which he had been devoting fifteen years of his 
life. By the time he finished the portrait he had 
determined that he must justify his conviction 
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through landscape humanized by workers in the 
fields and’woods and the farm animals with which 
their toil is associated. The portrait completed he 
went to France putting such things away from him 
for good and all; and under the spell of those 
remembered canvases in that luxurious drawing- 
room, working in the French landscape, he 
wrought out of the portrait painting Dessar a 
new figure in the American art world, Dessar the 
“Tonalist.”’ 

Since the beginning of the second decade of 
the twentieth century the hitherto placid current 
of American art (disturbed violently only once— 
and that by the followers of the Impressionist 
school who broke away from the National Acad- 
emy of Design to form the Society of American 
Artists) has been swirled this way and that under 
the coming of the schools of Cubism and its even 
more freakish successors. So many rows have 
been generated by the advent of these short-lived 
movements that memories of events in our art 
world before the “Armory Show” was held in 
New York must be limited to those who took an 
active part inthem. And except to such, the place 
occupied by the Tonalists between 1900 and 1910 
is scarcely known. As it was, in those years there 
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““MISTY MORNING” 


was little heard of in picture galleries or in art talk 
but the Tonalist school and of the men who fol- 
lowed it, Dessar, Kost, Minor, Bogert among 
others. All the leading collectors of American 
paintings bought these works eagerly, showed 
them in loan exhibitions with pride, and fought 
for them spiritedly and with many dollars. 

But this Tonalist movement, in common with 
all art movements that are overdone by their 
disciples, came to an almost abrupt end before it 
was more than a few years old. Of its leading 
figures only Bogert and Dessar survive today and 
Dessar’s conviction has never once failed him nor 
has success ever deserted him. Exhibiting less 
often than the average American landscape 
painter (a one-man show by him is practically 
unknown nowadays), he works steadily at such 
canvases as are reproduced in these pages, in his 
isolated home crowning Becket Hill near Lyme, 
Connecticut, from spring to late autumn, and ina 
studio in New York in the harshest winter months. 
His sheep wander slowly along tree-embowered 
lanes beneath a softly brilliant sky, his oxen and 
horses haul loads of wood through the same rustic 
thoroughfares, his woodcutters ply their long saws 
through felled trees, each one of these motives 
being found on his estate that spreads its six hun- 
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dred acres over farm and pasture and woodland. 
It was a part of Dessar’s conviction as to the 
high qualities of those immortal French landscapes 
which so changed the current of his artistic life 
that sound craftsmanship was not the least of their 
attributes, and that such work is not accomplished 
dashingly but only after slow, laborious days. As 
a rule he spends two years working at one of his 
paintings before he is ready to have it leave his 
studio and this interval represents unfailing effort 
to acquire a soft but definite brilliancy and a 
quality of permanency that comes from his long 
and scientifically practical study of pigments and 
the action of light rays on them. If Austin Dob- 
son, who in one of his charming poems complained 
of the scant time we have for art’s delays, could 
have watched the slow progress of one of Dessar’s 
canvases he might still have written that phrase 
but he could not have believed in it so firmly. 

Dessar does not make a merit of this method 
of working. He simply believes that good work 
in creative art can not be arrived at otherwise. 
And by his slow, patient earnestness he arrives 
always at the kind of pictorial beauty which so 
fired his ambition when the world and he were 
twenty-five years younger. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Jobn Levy Galleries 
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HE OTHER DAY at luncheon a famous actress 

and eminent critic—this not being a day- 

book I can’t mention names—were discussing 
what was wrong with the theatre. The actress 
complained of her audiences. She told of all the 
trying audiences she had had to play to, how they 
chattered, how they coughed, how they always 
laughed at the wrong places. In particular she 
told of a man who the week before had, from his 
seat in the front row of the stalls, carried on an 
enthralling and painfully audible conversation 
with himself all through the first act. She had 
glared at him, but to no effect. He was thoroughly 
contented with life. So, in the interval she had 
him removed. 

We were all of course duly sympathetic, the 
critic especially so. For my own part I was a little 
sorry for the man, too. By the second act he 
would probably have been fast asleep, and I have 
always thought that to be able to sleep through 
a second act must be a most precious gift. But 
the critic thought differently. A drunken man in 
the front row of the stalls was to him a symbol of 
the disrespect in which the drama is popularly 
held. He propounded a theory. Children, he said, 
are brought up to respect poetry, music and paint- 
ing. They are taken to children’s symphony con- 
certs at the age of seven, go to the Metropolitan 
for study hours every week. Thus a reverence 
for great art is instilled in childhood. But for the 
drama they are taught no such reverence. On the 
contrary, they are forbidden to go, until prohi- 
bition is powerless. At the worst the theatre is 
stigmatized as essentially immoral. At the best, 
it is just a “‘show,” a form of extravagance and 
dissipation. Now were the child taught to rever- 
ence the drama in the same way that he is taught 
to reverence art and music, conditions in the 
theatre might be wholly different. Such was my 
friend the critic’s argument. ° 

I tried to protest, but words—alas—come 
slowly to me and I was drowned in a flood of 
eloquence. I could only boil at the suggestion, as 
I boil now at the very thought. With all its 
faults, the theatre is a human place; but to intro- 
duce a spirit of false reverence were to make it as 
inhuman as a concert hall or a museum. Friendly 
folks join in theatre parties, with dinner before 
and supper after and maybe dancing. Their faces 
are happy. They are out for a good time. But 
whoever saw a happy face in a museum? Who- 
ever heard of a museum party? People go to a 
museum to be “‘educated,” without knowing what 
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education means. They hate to seem ignorant. 
They want culture. Pah! What is the use of cul- 
ture, of knowledge, of education, if their posses- 
sion does not add a greater zest to life? What is’ 
the cultural value of an enforced interest conceal- 
ing unutterable boredom? The theatregoers have 
the right spirit. They pay their money and ask 
only to be given a good time. 

No theatre audience, however dumb, ever 
approached the dumbness of a museum crowd or 
concert audience. And if you doubt this state- 
ment consider for a moment that the prize audi- 
ence in town, the Philadelphia, sat through and 
applauded a programme consisting of Bloch’s 
Solomon, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, with 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies sandwiched in between! 
Offer a theatre audience a bill of mixed Maeter- 
linck and Bernard Shaw and there will be a riot. 
They are no gourmets: but pickles and ice-cream! 

My dear, Iet me retract my sympathy. On 
the contrary, you are fortunate to play to an 
audience of human beings. En ce qui concerne l’art, 
I positively long for the day when I shall see a 
drunken man in a museum. Oh for the day when 
a gay party sets off singing: “‘Let’s go to the Met. 
and see old Botticelli.” After all, why not? There 
is far more gaiety and life and vigor in the staidest 
of Florentine Madonnas than there is in the 
Follies. And that is sober truth. 

And here is another bit of truth. Art is rever- 
enced, granted. Well, as I write, Duveen has just 
opened the most astounding exhibition of Italian 
painting ever seen outside of Italy. The entrance 
fee is $2 to be devoted to the Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital. Were you there? Two dollars, I said. And 
a seat at the Music Box costs... ? 


No one should be allowed inside a museum 
until he or she is of age, and the word “Art” 
should be given an improper connotation and thus 
erased from polite conversation. 


If one could only clear away this cant of rev- 
erence one could breathe easier. A satirist is 
needed. One who would Jaugh impartially at 
artist and public. A titanic laughter might move 
mountains. And what rich material lies at his 
hand. Having slammed the art public here goes 
at the artist. A true story. It was at Neuilly, at 
the house of the worst sculptor in France. A 
charming man, of course, with a profound knowl- 
edge of Gothic. We sat at tea, Madame doing the 
honors, the master absent. We talked of post- 
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war conditions. Of how hard life was. 
dinner parties were almost out of the question, 
since servants had gotten so trying. Box parties 
at the opera were so rare. We thought of the town 
house at Neuilly, of the fourteenth century cha- 
teau entirely furnished with pure Gothic—and 
sighed sympathetically. Evidently life was hard. 
Those English were to blame. And Wilson. . . 

By way of changing the subject, we inquired 
after the Maitre. He was well. But—hbelas—he 
scarcely worked these days. He had lost heart. 
You see, said Madame, he knew every stone in 
the facade of Rheims. He had studied them since 
he was a child. He loved them. . . . And when 
Rheims was destroyed, he lost heart. What is the 
use, he said? If my work is to suffer the same 
fate, what is the use? 


Large 


By way of reparation to French sculptors, 
another story, this time of Aristide Maillol. 
Maiullol lives at Banyuls, on the Gulf of Lyons, a 
few miles from the Spanish frontier. It is the old 
province of Roussillon, that formed with Spanish 
Catalonia, for a hectic half century, part of the 
kingdom of Majorca, a pawn in the game between 
Their Majesties of France and Spain. The king 
of Majorca had his capital at Perpignan, where 
his splendid Citadelle even now stands, though 
vastly enlarged in later centuries and today de- 
graded to the rank of barracks. All this has no 
direct bearing on the story, except to explain the 
fierce local pride of the Perpignanais. It is the 
same pride that you encounter throughout the 
provinces of France, a legacy of feudal days when 
Provence and Acquitaine were real politics and 
France hardly yet a name. But in Roussillon this 
pride is intensified. The peasants speak, not 
French, but Catalan. The bourgeois too when at 
their ease. There is a Catalan literature, Catalan 
poetry, Catalan music. They are French—yes. 
And over the border they are Spanish. But deep 
down in their hearts they are neither French nor 
Spanish. They are free and independent Catalans. 

So when a prominent local painter dies—what 
do they care whether Paris has ever heard of him? 
—they must do him honor. A committee is 
formed, a memorial projected. There must be a 
statue—costing of course as little as possible— 
flowers, eloquence, memorial odes. . . . Above all, 
the names of the committee must appear in all 
the local papers, together with their photographs. 

The death of poor Terrus—for some reason he 
is always spoken of as le pauvre Terrus—afforded 
an excellent opportunity for flowers and eloquence. 
Terrus painted rather Iovely landscapes, unam- 
bitious, but not without charm of color. Also he 
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was a true Catalan, coming from an old Elne 
family. So the inevitable committee was formed, 
on which Maillol, as a friend of the artist, was 
invited to serve. The inevitable financial discus- 
sion took place. Oratory was forthcoming in 
plenty, but precious little hard cash. So Maillol, 
who cares more for placing his work on a fine site 
in perpetuity than for any financial return, saved 
the situation by offering to donate the bronze 
head which he had made of Terrus some years 
before—you can find it in The Arts for February 
under the title of ‘Head of M. T.”” The offer was 
made subject to two conditions, that Maillol 
should select the site, and that the committee 
should have a marble pedestal made, following 
Maillol’s design. The offer was joyfully accepted 
and plans went forward. 

Thereupon Maillol was taken ill and forced to 
leave the conduct of the affair to his son. The 
site was duly chosen, the pedestal made, and the 
day of “inauguration” drew near. Maillol was 
just well enough to attend. When he arrived, the 
committee were all assembled; the mayor in state, 
surrounded by his councillors; the Perpignanais 
in their best clothes, with flowers in their button- 
holes; relations of le pauvre Terrus from Elne; 
friends from Ceret and Port Vendres. The orators 
were ready with their eloquence, the poets with 
their odes, all the world with flowers. Maillol took 
his place, only glancing across to see that the 
bronze was in position. It was—but under it a 
pedestal—at the very thought Maillol’s beard 
begins to quiver and his speech to resemble a 
locomotive getting up speed—not Maillol’s design 
but—‘‘mais . . . mais . . . cétait une horreur!”’ 
(The parsimonious committee had sought to im- 
prove on Maillol’s design and had commissioned a 
pedestal from a local architect.) His shoulders 
shaking with anger, Maillol strode through the 
crowd, seized the bronze in both hands, and tried 
to wrench it by main force from the pedestal. As 
it resisted, he picked up the nearest implement he 
could Iay hands on—a hammer—and was pro- 
ceeding to smash the marble when one of the com- | 
mittee, in terror for its safety, ran up and showed 
him how it was attached. Unscrewing the bolt 
that held it, Maillol lifted the bronze from the 
damaged pedestal, thrust it under his arm, elbowed 
his way through the crowd—and went home, leav- 
ing them with their eloquence, their odes and 
their flowers, in front of a decapitated and dis- 
honored pedestal. 

What followed is not recorded, for Maillol, 
who told me the story—marveling still at his own 
fury—did not stay to see. But the scene can be 
imagined. The whole town was split into two 
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factions; on the one hand the few supporters of 
Maillol; on the other the friends of the outraged 
architect, the family of Terrus, the committee, 
above all, the disappointed orators. The news- 
papers published violent attacks, written probably 
by the aforesaid orators. The partisans of Maillol 
replied. Finally an enterprising journalist on Le 
Cog Catalan decided to submit the matter to a 
higher court. He addressed a round-robin to all 
the leading sculptors in Paris—Bourdelle, Des- 
piau, Bernard, Brancusi... , asking them whether 
in their opinion Maillol was justified in his action. 
The result was a triumph for Maillol. The sculp- 
tors were unanimous. 

But the feud was not dead when I arrived in 
Banyuls, months later, though a partial rap- 
prochement had been effected. A new pedestal 
had been made, faithful this time to Maillol’s 
design, and the definite inauguration was to take 
place on the next Sunday. This time all went 
well, though the assembly was sadly diminished. 
The speeches were duly made, the odes declarmed. 
There were flowers, though not in such profusion. 
Half of the town at least was happy. The other 
half looked forward to the return match—la re- 
vanche. 

In effect, another distinguished citizen had had 
the grace to die in the interval. A similar com- 
mittee had been formed. Fresh odes were in 
process of composition. A bust had been ordered 





hundred 


three 


of the worst sculptor in the neighborhood. And 

when I left Perpignan I saw, opposite the Maillol 

bronze, the rejected pedestal, neatly repaired. 
Pauvre Terrus. .. . 


Continuing in the same vein the following 
somewhat libelous verse and accompanying wood- 
cut are too good to be passed by. I have no right 
to reprint them, but doubtless the publishers will 
not mind, if I state that they are from a little book 
of jingles entitled Libellus Lapidum (The Little 
Book of the Stones) by H. P. and D. J., printed 
and published at St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 
Sussex, and on sale at the bookstore of E. Weyhe. 
H. P. is one of the Pepler family and D. J. stands 
for David Jones, a pupil of Eric Gill. The St. 
Dominic’s Press is run by Gill and Pepler. 


EPSTEIN AND JOHN 


Epstein and Jobn 
have both “‘got on”’; 
we should not scoff 
if they both got off; 
for, to mention 

our intention 

in saying this 
which might be mis- 
understood, 

they seem too good 
and tough 

for the rich 

to which 

a Lavery is savoury 
enough. 


Condolences to Sir William Lavery may be in 
order. 


The first fact which emerges from this year’s 
Salon (Exhibition of the Salons of America, Inc., 
independent society founded by the late Hamilton 
Field as a protest against the monopoly of man- 
agement in the Independents) is that it is fatal to 
show a picture in New York. Someone is bound 
to copy ita k 

Of course, most of us have known that for 
years. The Renoir school (headed by Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and numbering how many scores of 
pupils?), the Pissarro school (immensely in vogue, 
endowed with academic sanction, and so numerous 
that it can not be centralized), the Cézanne school 
(waning in popularity; I should say that Gross- 
man is now the leading exponent), to say nothing 
of the hundreds of paintings perpetrated yearly 
in the manner of van Gogh, Gauguin, Derain, 
Matisse, Picasso, etc., have taught us that it is as 
unsafe to place a picture near an American artist 
as it is to leave a child near an open fire; with this 
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important difference, that in the one case there is 
likely to be a merry conflagration, while in the 
other one is lucky if one gets a pillar of smoke! 
And this is true not merely of the ‘‘moderns”’ and 
their foreign models; the Academy is in no better 
way. The Carlsen school (I speak of his still-life 
manner) must have numbered well over a dozen, 
years ago, and as for the followers of Redfield, 
Madison Square Garden were barely large enough 
to show their work. (I note that the Metropolitan 
bought one of the latter the other day; not a Red- 
field, but it will be in fifty years, if the label gets 
lost.) 

But the astonishing thing about this year’s 
Salon is that is shows in striking fashion the 
rapidity with which a personality is able to impose 
himself. Thus in February the Whitney Studio 
Club gave an exhibition of Maillol’s sculpture, at 
which some drawings were shown. And in March 
the New Gallery launched the Russian décorateur 
Soudeikine. Mind you, here it is no question of 
anything so intangible as an influence. The 
painters in question have deliberately abdicated 
their own eyes in favor of someone else’s. It is 
like the old game that children still play of asking 
each other who, if they could change, they would 
like to be. All the girls plump for Mary Pickford, 
and the boys hesitate between Rudolf Valentino 
and Bill Hart. But whereas in the child’s case the 
game may have a certain biological justification 
(vide the Shavian theory of creative evolution in 
Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah), in 
the artist’s case it operates in precisely the oppo- 
site manner. Whereas the child will tend to 
expand by the imaginate effort of dramatizing 
himself into the personality of another, the artist 
tends inevitably to shrink by the shutting off of 
his own imagination and the adoption of a purely 
external procédé. N. B. It is not very hard to 
draw somewhat like Maillol. I have tried. 

What is to be done about it? Most of us, who 
are quite content with a picture so long as it is 
reasonably well done, will say “Nothing.” I de- 
mur. An obviously haunted picture is damnation. 
I don’t care how distinguished the ghost is. He 
may be a great artist like Maillol or an illustrator 
like Soudeikine. It is no great matter. Indeed the 
second case may be preferable to the first. A copy 
of a Soudeikine is still an illustration, even if 
second hand. A copy of a Maillol is mere empti- 
ness. No, the need is for a general protest against 
the whole tribe of plagiarists, however talented, 
however distinguished. After all, Monet and 
Pissarro were in their prime forty years ago. 
Cézanne has been dead eighteen years, Gauguin 
twenty-one and van Gogh over thirty! Even 
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since the Armory Show ten years have passed. Is 
is not time that the retardataires were laughed out 
of court? 

After all, this is—or was to be—the age of the 
individualist... . 


The second fact which emerges from this year’s 
Salon is more promising. Modern American 
painting is beginning to crystalize and there are 
signs that the resultant will be as little like 
Picasso as it will be utterly unlike Sargent. The 
Cézanne—and other—esques had best look to 
their laurels. But this is a subject for next month, 
when we will discuss the whole season. 


A word about sales. The ‘‘blind” auction of 
Jerome Blum’s pictures at the Anderson Galleries 
has resulted in ninety-eight pictures being sold 
for around $3000. While this is not “big business”’ 
as the newspapers understand it, its significance 
is In many respects far greater than the much 
advertised $30,000 sales. One hears a great deal 
about the prices paid for Winslow Homers and 
their importance to American art. To my mind 
the purchase of a $100 picture by a man of small 
means Is infinitely more important than the pur- 
chase of a $40,000 Winslow Homer by a millionaire 
collector. Indeed the advertizing of high prices 
tends to put art back into the class of unattain- 
able luxuries, and frightens away potential buyers. 
In this sale (bids were placed in a sealed box, and 
the highest bidder became the owner, irrespective 
of price) at least fifty people became picture owners 
who had never bought a picture before. Sales like 
the Hartley-Rosenberg auction, the “‘Artists’ 
Derby”? and the Blum sale are slowly creating 
conditions under which the artist may in future 
be able to live. 


Apropos of the portrait published in the May 
issue I have received the following:— 


DEAR SiR:— 


On page one-fifty-one of the May INTERNATIONAL 
Srupio you have shown a portrait which immediately 
drew my attention. Unhesitatingly I looked for the 
name Nordfelt. 

To your first question I say that I think it is 
splendid. I have already answered your second. To 
your third I say yes. To your fourth I say: I do not 
know of any American portrait painter capable of paint- 
ing a head so full of power but I do know of an Amer- 
ican painter who can and does. He is Nordfelt of 
Santa Fe. 

Cordially yours, 


(Signed) 


Professor of Physics, 


The University of Oklahoma. 


Homer L. Donce, 
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A OHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CHINESE SCULPTURE. By Leigh Ashton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $15. 


HERE has been accumulating in recent years a body 

of magazine material on the subject of Chinese 

sculpture written by authorities like Berthold Laufer, 
Lawrence Binyon, Paul Pelliot, Edouard Chavannes and 
Stephen W. Bushell, but so far no book has appeared other 
than the portfolio devoted entirely to animal sculpture by 
H. d’Ardenne de Tizac, keeper of the Cernuschi Museum 
in Paris. Upon these and an occasional note in the bulletin 
of some museum the student of Chinese sculpture has been 
forced to depend. Yet the art of sculpture was one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of the varied 
expressions of Chinese creativeness, and there exist both 
in America and Europe many pieces of the first rank whose 
presence calls for just such a book as Mr. Ashton’s. It is 
true, of course, that European scholarship has been able 
only in recent years to deal with any division of Chinese 
art, but the gap has been lessened noticeably by the 
appearance of a series, of which this volume is one, on the 
arts of China, some of the authors being Hobson, Waley, 
Hetherington and Pope-Hennessy. 

The present volume, although a study of sculpture, 
provides the historical background which few readers are 
able to bring to the subject. Mr. Ashton goes back to the 
origins of sculpture in the distant Hsia period, beginning 
about 2200 B.C., and, noting the first objects that may be 
called sculpture, some bone carvings found on the site of 
the city of Yin of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122) and also 
the occasional bronzes of the Chou (1122-255 B.C.) and 
the Ch’in (221-210 B.C.) periods, he reaches the Han 
dynasty which supplies the first considerable number of 
works in stone, both in the round and in relief. Since the 
book was published word has come from China of the dis- 
covery by Carl W. Bishop of the Freer Gallery of Art of 
some stone sculpture in the Wei Valley near the great stone 
horse, at.the grave of the general Ho Chii-p’ing (117 B.C.), 
which ts illustrated in Mr. Ashton’s book. The Han period 
is pre-Buddhistic, and the sculptures that survive, includ- 
ing the remarkable bas-reliefs whose influence persisted 
through succeeding dynasties, are largely funerary. Bud- 
dhism entered China during the first century A.D. but its 
real influence in art did not make itself felt until the third 
or fourth century. It then took the field, and except for 
the animal sculptures which were inspired by a kind of 
symbolism that long antedated Buddhism, the sculptors 
of China rarely thought of any subjects other than the 
God of Mercy, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, the manifesta- 
tion of the Buddha as the God of Love, and Amida, the 
creator of the Western Paradise. In later times the iden- 
tity of the God of Mercy, Avalokitesvara, became merged 
with the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan-yin, who is perhaps an 
earlier figure than that of the God, eclipsed for a time by 
the new beliefs. It was during the Sung epoch that the sex- 
less divinities which had prevailed since the troduction 
of Buddhism were exchanged for those of feminine form 
as a result of the translation of the Tantric sutras and the 
worship of the Sakti or feminine energy of these deities. 

There is a chapter on the distribution of cave sculpture 
in China and a map showing the location of the principal 
caves. There is a chapter on the detection of forgeries, and, 
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as an introduction to the whole book, there is a description 
of the materials used, which mcluded, besides the conven- 
tional stone, wood and bronze, dry lacquer, employed in a 
process which is described in detail. 

Of the more than seventy sculptures illustrated, the © 
oldest is a Chou bronze in the Eumorfopoulos Collection, 
London, and the most beautiful a Kuan-yin of the Sung 
period from the same collection. Fully half of the illustra- 
tions outside of the funeral groups in China are in collec- 
tions in this country. Among them is the beautiful pillar 
formed by four Bodhisattvas in the Metropolitan Museum, 
a stone figure of Maitreya from the Freer Gallery, a stone 
Avalokitesvara from the Havemeyer Collection, New 
York, a wooden statue of Kuan-yin from the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and a kneeling Bodhisattva owned by 
Greville L. Winthrop of New York. 


ENGLISH HOMES. Periop IJ—Votume I. 
Earty Tupor, 1485-1558. By H. Avery Tip-- 
ping, M. A., F. S. A. Country Life, London. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $25. 


ost of the books on periods in architecture fall into 

one of two classes: either they are so technical that 

they interest anly architects and decorators or, 
lacking scholarship, they seek general interest through 
sentimentality. It is therefore with great pleasure that one 
finds a book in which the author has been able to combine 
complete technical data and historical fact and incident in 
a way which will give satisfaction and enjoyment to both 
professional and layman. 

The book may be divided into two parts; an introduc- 
tion in which the origins and characteristics of the early 
Tudor style are explained, and detailed descriptions of 
twenty-seven of the finest examples of houses of the period. 
There are more than four hundred illustrations, reproduced 
from excellent and well-chosen photographs. These, with 
Mr. Tipping’s text, will give the reader a clear comprehen- 
sion of this style. In addition to that the author has used 
his material so well that a definite picture of England in the 
sixteenth century is given. It is evident that a great deal 
of careful research has gone into the making of this volume 
but the text is never heavy. One feels that Mr. Tipping 
has a complete grasp and a real fondness for his subject 
and so has been able to present it simply. 


OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART. By 
Sir Charles Holmes. Harcourt, Brace e> Co., 
New York. 


HAT the director of the National Gallery in London 
\ j has done in this volume is to write a glorified guide- 

book to the Italian sections of his museum or, to 
regard it from another viewpoint, a study of art limited to 
the field covered from Duccio to Guardi based on the 
works by these men included in the collections of the 
National Gallery. The seeker for light on modern art will 
find but little illumination through these pages and that 
only of a most reactionary kind, Sir Charles laying down 
the rule that it is only through the study of the old masters 
that the young artists of today may really learn the essen- 
tials of their trade. To those who care most for the old 
masters and enjoy reading competent critical studies of 
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them Sir Charles’ text will afford great pleasure. He knows 
the paintings in his great gallery by heart. His memory is 
rich in anecdotes not too familiar. His enthusiasm is of a 
piece with these other qualities. And in spite of his depre- 
cating air as to his work it is first rate, although the seeker 
for information about modern art will find little here. 
Selected to give point to the letterpress, the illustrations 
serve this purpose admirably and will help both reader and 
student. 


OLD NAVAL PRINTS: Tuerr Artists « En- 
GRAVERS. By Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N. 
The Studio, Limited, London. Price, 3 Guineas. 


NE OF THE MINOR consequences of a war afloat is a 

sudden increase of interest on the part of landsmen 

in many matters concerned with maritime affairs. 
Among collectors in the art world this takes the form of a 
desire to possess pictures of ships or to own a ship model 
or two. The publishers of Commander Robinson’s work 
seek to satisfy the first of these ambitions. Of course a 
volume of reproductions of prints is simply a substitute for 
the real things, many of which are inaccessible to the 
average collector either because they are in museums or of 
such great rarity as to command prohibitive prices. As a 
substitute, however, this collection will serve its purpose 
admirably if the naval print collector is satisfied to end his 
record with the year 1815, when “the era of fighting under 
sails practically came to an end.” 

About one hundred prints are reproduced in the 
volume, twenty-four of them in color. Arranged chrono- 
logical order they cover the period from the “‘Ark Royal”’ 
of 1587 to the capture of the “President” in 1815. Com- 
mander Robinson’s text contains a modicum of considera- 
tion of the artistic aspects of these prints with an over- 
supply of British naval history, although each reproduction 
has beneath it a complete statement of its makers, pub- 
lishers and dates. The historical note below Rosenberg’s 
engravings of Huggins’ picture of the capture of the Amer- 
ican schooner “Gypsy”’ in the war of 1812 states she had 
“‘two ferocious dogs” on board that fought with the crew 
against the British boarding party, these being dogs of 
war in earnest. 


THE ART OF FRESCO PAINTING. By R. 
La Montagne St. Hubert. Fredertc Fairchild 
Sherman, New York. Price, $1.50. 


HERE is a constant reminder of Cennino Cennini in 

this little book on the technique of fresco painting; 

it is equally direct and simple, although it has not the 
charm of the Italian. There are a regrettable number of 
typographical errors, and, even more unfortunately, the 
author, who gave this material in a series of lectures at the 
American School of Fine Arts at Fontainebleau, falls 
slightly short of perfect command of English. He falls so 
little short that this probably was not noticed in his lec- 
tures, but the reader is sometimes mystified. For instance, 
such a passage as this (he is contrasting the way in which 
the old masters transferred their sketches to the wall with 
modern methods) is rather difficult to figure out: “‘The 
criticism that I bring to bear on this old tradition of rough- 
casting the wall, and the summary sketch made by means 
of colors simply diluted with water but that the rough-cast, 
already dry, absorbs no more and which, remaining on the 
surface will find itself absorbed by the definite mortar, 
impregnating even to coloring it in places with these 
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However, this 
occasional ambiguity by no means nullifies the value of the. 
book for the artist who is mastering the processes of fresco 
painting. - It is crammed with directions, hints, cautions, 
based not only on the author’s experience but also on that 
of his teacher, Paul Baudoin, a pupil of Puvis, who spent 
a life-time in wresting the secrets of fresco painting from 
the Primitives and from Giotto. This is literally a text 
book, describing step by step, the preparation of the wall, 
the mixing of the mortar, how to transfer the sketch to the 
wall, colors, brushes, patches, retouching and the applica- 
tion of gold. A final chapter on early French and Italian 
frescoes felicitates the former for their freedom from “sac- 
rilegious restoration,” and Iaments the modern retouching 
which the latter have undergone, particularly in encaustic, 
which has given a heavy look to their color. 


A SAMPLER OF CASTILLE. By Roger Fry. 
The Hogarth Press, Richmond, England. Price, 
25 shillings. 


colorations so lasting, of oxide of iron.” 


OGER Fry seldom adopts, in any of his writing, a 
pontifical air. In this book, the record of a holiday 
in Spain, there is almost no trace of the professional 

art critic on tour. There is, however, a pleasant series of 
comments and impressions of cities and towns, inns, 
palaces, cathedrals, artists and bootblacks. The essays are 
not precious or whimsical: they are the accounts of a man 
with sensitive perceptions of the things that have inter- 
ested him. Through them all runs a quiet humor which is 
only too rare in a book whose underlying theme is art. 
Reproductions of sixteen drawings by the author are 
included in the volume. 


TAPESTRIES OF THE LOWLANDS. By Hein- 
rich Gébel. Brentano’s, New York. Price, $15. 


Hts Is the first of a series of four volumes which the 

author intends to be a complete history of tapestry 

weaving. In its present form, an English translation 
condensed from the German, Dr. Gobel presents over five 
hundred illustrations of Flemish tapestries, a series of 
plates of weavers’ and manufacturers’ marks and one 
hundred pages of condensed but illumimating text. This 
latter includes chapters on the making of tapestries, the 
interpretation of the designs and symbols and a review of 
the products and characteristics of each of the Flemish 
looms. In addition to the black and white illustrations 
there are two fine color plates. As a book of reference, 
both factual and pictorial, it is of real value. 


MEDIAZ.VAL CRAFTSMANSHIP AND THE 
MODERN AMATEUR. By Newton Wethered. 
Longmans, Green e Co., New York. Price, $3.50. 


ered’s book and reads there the explanatory sub- 

title, “more particularly with reference to metal and 
enamel,”’ its general title is completely misleading. Within 
the compass of the subject of craftswork in metal and 
enamel, however, the letterpress is first-rate as a guide to 
the amateur worker in these mediums who may wish to 
become a professional. In addition to explaining the joining 
of metals, it describes enameling in its several phases, the 
manipulation of sheet-metal, niello, casting in metal, 
casting in clay, and there is a chapter devoted to sugges- 
tions of color for woodwork. In its field this is a decidedly 
worth-while crafts guide for the amateur. 


Bie one turns to the actual title page of Mr. Weth- 
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‘ANY books on English furniture do not 

even mention the delectable Windsor chair, 

which we all know and love. This ts, per- 
haps, because no great cabinet-maker can lay 
claim to its design. It was probably country bred 
and its sturdy simplicity born of the lowly three- 
legged stool, an ancestor whose characteristics 
were easily reproduced. Almost any local car- 
penter could make a seat of one piece of wood and 
bore holes in it into which the legs were thrust. 
Of such a type were the first Windsors. Stick legs 
without a stretcher and the arms extended in one 
piece around the chair. Later the seat, to be more 
comfortable, was fashioned saddle-form, and there 
were variations in the number and shape of as 
spindles that formed the back. 

















ENGLISH WINDSOR CHAIR FROM STAIR & ANDREW 


The varying forms of the splat are the clues 
which lead to the date of production. The finest 
designs were produced about 1740 to 1770, the 
cabriole legs being slender and well shaped and 
the fiddle back delicately ornamented. The wheel- 
back variety was a later development and when 
the horse-shoe or bow-back became popular, the 
splat was dispensed with entirely. Many of our 
own types were direct copies of the bow-back 
In the delightful studios of Stair & 
find varieties of old 


chairs. 


Andrew one can many 
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English Windsors and can study the subtle charm 
of line and proportion that gives them their dis- 
tinction. They have long held their popularity 
and this may be due in part to the fact that they 
are really comfortable, a virtue denied many 
other examples of antique furniture. 


begun to touch. With the modernists it 

plays a salient part, because the strong colors 
used in their decoration depend for their harmony 
and effect upon the modifications and subtleties 
of light. We are eliminating the chandelier which 
has its legitimate place in salon and ball-room, 
and the inverted dome which, unhappily, had and 
still has so great a vogue. 

Much delightful pottery is made here i 
America, but we must concede that China and 
Japan have made the richest contributions to the 
potter’s craft. The whole essence of their art 
seems hidden in the inscrutable mystery that 
clings to the magic hues that have found their 


| IGHTING Is a subject upon which we have just 








LAMP FROM YAMANAKA & COMPANY 


way, we know not how, into the bowls and jars 
and vases of old China and Japan. When 
mounted, those rare old pieces make exquisite 
lamps. Yamanaka & Co. not only have brought 
many such beautiful examples to this country 
which they have transformed into lamps, but 
they have also utilized for this purpose delightful 
figures of gods and goddesses made of porcelain 
and bronze, jade and smoky crystal, lapis-lazuli 
and enamels, which were probably taken from 
ancient temples. 


HERE is much to be said about the proper 
proportions of a lamp—not only should it 
conform to the size of the room and the table 
upon which it stands, but it should also portray 
a sense of balance, the base sturdily sustaining 
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the shade and the thing as a whole forming a 
beautiful composition. To achieve this will neces- 
sitate good judgment in selecting the shade. In 
contour it should harmonize with the lines of the 
bowl, vase or whatever form the lamp assumes, 
and its color must be wisely chosen both in rela- 
tion to the lamp and the room. There are innum- 
erable varieties of lamp shades ranging from those 
of the strictly “tailored” type to those flaunting 
frivolous frills, so that “‘style” also plays an 
Important role in their choice. Miss St. John 





SKETCH FOR A ROOM BY MISS ST. JOHN 


specializes in assembling all kinds of amps for all 
manner of rooms. She gathers together interesting 
bits of pottery, unique examples of carved wood, 
brass candles and bronze vases, some domestic, 
others imported, and transforms them into lamps, 
selecting those most appropriate to a given 
environment. 


HERE Is such a wealth of material to choose 

from when selecting curtains and draperies 

that one is apt to choose the wrong thing 
just from sheer bewilderment. 








CURTAINS AND SLIP-COVERS FROM McGIBBONS & CO. 


SLY 17924 


It is easier, perhaps, to keep one’s goal in mind 
if too many things are not displayed at a time. 
At McGibbons & Company, for instance, one’s 
imagination is stirred by a length of an imported 
hand-blocked print, by a bit of a delicious colored 
fabric whose tones will not be dimmed by the 
sun, or by a few folds of shimmering taffeta. 
These may not be just the thing we want, but 
they are suggestive and will lead to a final suc- 
cessful accomplishment of our desires. 


T HAS TAKEN us a little time to recover from 
the horrors of the ““what-not” period, but at 
last we are able to appreciate the full beauty 
and usefulness of that rather princely piece of 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY CABINET FROM A. KIMBEL & SON 


furniture—the cabinet. Perhaps there is no other 
example of the cabinet-maker’s art upon which 
such richness of craftsmanship and wealth of de- 
sign has been lavished. There are some delightful 
examples of old cabinets to be had at A. Kimbel & 
Son—one, a fine old sixteenth century French 
piece embellished with handsome carving done in 
high relief. 
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F ALL the “Old Masters” modern painters are most 

in sympathy with Giotto and El Greco. And, in any 

discussion of art, these two names stand for fixed 
quantities, for an approach, at least, to finality in their 
respective schools. Whereas Giotto has for centuries been 
recognized as one of the greatest artists it is only within 
recent years that El Greco has been brought out from the 
obscurity which enveloped him for so long. Even today 
the work of this master is by no means as widely known 
as its quality warrants. Many of the lesser Italians are 
more familiar than this Greek who lived and worked in 
Spain. For this reason, and because of the relation between 
his work and some of the best that is being done today 
INTERNATIONAL Stup10 will publish, in the next Issue, a 
splendidly illustrated article by Justin Blake on this 
painter’s life and work. It is written from a catholic point 
of view, since the author believes that all works of art, no 
matter of what period, have a common quality. He has 
tried to show the close relationship between the work of 
EI Greco, admitted to be great art by even the most con- 
servative, and that of some of the so-called modern painters 
about whom there is, also among conservatives, some doubt. 
Whether he succeeds or not is for the reader to judge. 


IN THE AuGusT issue INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is going 
to try an experiment. In that number will be a story by 
Stephen Chalmers, a fiction story, which he calls The Man 
Who Couldn’t Paint. It is quite long—in other publications 
it would be called a novelette. The scene is in Laguna, 
California, among the artists who make up the colony 
there. It is the story of a man who won an immediate, 
but unmerited, success as a painter, a man whose real 
abilities were of a totally different kind. How he struggled 
and failed and how he eventually, with the help of a gr, 
found himself, forms the plot. It is an unusual story, and 
both in the subject and in the telling has a close connection 
with art. 


Durinc the sixteenth, seventeenth and part of the 
eighteenth centuries the events of the day, political, judicial 
and scandalous, most of the things, except the radio pages, 
which make up the modern sensational newspaper, were 
announced to the public by broadsides. These were folio 
sheets, the earlier ones in black letter, frequently rhymed 
and illustrated by woodcuts. Often these woodcuts had 
no relation to the subject of the broadside, for, evidently, 
the printers had only a limited stock of cuts which they 
used for all occasions. But many of them were remarkable 
for their economy of line and decorative qualities and 
almost all of them were amusing. The ballads written for 
broadsides were the subject of scorn, not unmixed with 
envy, among the literati, since they enjoyed a greater 
popularity than the work of many of the more finished 
poets. 
Little has been published in American magazines about 
these old sheets, among the rarest prizes of the collector, 
which have historic, literary and artistic interest, and yet 
are full of a robust humor, a quality which Jo Pennington, 
in an article on “‘Broadsides and Ballads” in the August 
issue, has preserved. 


Ear ty in the nineteenth century George Baxter began 
making color prints in England. For technical skill these 
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Even then ‘“‘best sellers’? were considered Iow.* 


surpassed anything that had been previously attempted, 
and asa result of his work color printing was revolutionized. 
It is doubtful if any successor has bettered the technical 
quality of his prints. For the first part of his career he 
made copies of other artists’ designs, but from 1839-1853 
practically all his work was origial. Although his inten- 
tion was to put color reproductions within the reach of 
those of moderate means, and although he sold his prints 
for very low figures, those that can be found today com- 
mand high prices. There are many enthusiastic collectors 
of “Baxters” in England. For the August number, Mrs. 
Gordon-Stables has written an article about these prints 
and the man who made them. It will be illustrated by 
several halftones and three reproductions in color. 


‘THE SERRIED RANKS of brownstone houses in New York 
are being broken. For some of this relief the newer com- 
mercial buildings are responsible but in several cases the 
old houses have been remodeled and given new fronts. 
Where a number of these adjoin the effect is remarkable. 
They are not only pleasing in themselves but they show, 
by contrast, how unnecessarily ugly the chocolate soldiers 
of the Victorian era haye made the city’s streets. In the 
August issue there will be an article on one of the most 
interesting of these new groups, by George H. Shorey. 
This article will be illustrated by numerous reproductions 
both of photographs and of drawings by the author. 


MatcoLm ParcELL is a young artist who was first 
introduced to the metropolitan art world through his 
prize-winning canvas in the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design in 1919. He was represented in the 
Carnegie Institute show in 1920. In May of this year the 
Macbeth Galleries gave an exhibition of his work which 
completely fulfilled the promise of the few pictures he had 
previously shown. William B. M’Cormick has written an 
article about Parcell’s work which will appear m the next 
issue. He has made particular reference to the excellent 
quality of the artist’s portraits and to the remarkable 
poetic strain which pervades his work. The painter’s range 
is wide. He has done splendid work in portraiture, Iand- 
scape and figure painting. That this young painter has 
marked talent is evident and readers of INTERNATIONAL 
Srup10 will be interested to see the examples of his pro- 
duction which will be used as illustrations. 


FREDERICK SOLDWEDEL, whose water-color “‘Swans”’ is 
reproduced on the cover of this issue, is an architect and 
decorator as well as a painter. His training and practice 
as an architect have unquestionably given firmness to his 
draughtsmanship but his color sense is that of an artist. 
The drawing which we use as a cover is one of several 
studies of swans which Mr. Soldwedel has painted. Thirty 
of these were shown recently in New York at the gallery 
of Kips, Ltd. His work in water color is not confined, 
however, to the depiction of swans. In a previous exhibi- 
tion Mr. Soldwedel showed several landscape studies which 
he had made in California. These were particularly notable 
for their fresh and brilliant color. 
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A MODERN DAMAS 











An eighteenth century brocade is 
adapted in this damask 














eae fine piece of textile weaving is 
a chronicle of dates and places. This 
modern damask, inspired by an antique 
French brocade in the Dresden Museum, is 
of a long lineage. 


While it was adapted from a fabric pro- 
duced at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the magnificence of its design 
takes us back to the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, when skilled Italian weavers 
at Rome and Lyons were turning out 
Renaissance patterns. 


These fabrics, like this modern adapta- 
tion, were luxuriant in feeling. Many of 
them show the so-called Hogarth line of 
beauty in a floral serpentine arrangement, 
just as does this new damask. Here heavy 
curving lines of stems and leaves are woven 
richly in dull gold on a dark but lustrous 
ground. For comparison one can only 
recall the burnished metals of Damascus or 














K avith the charm and distinction 
of its french inspiration +: 


the magnificent coverings and wall-hang- 
ings of the Italian Renaissance. 


This Schumacher damask was made in 
this country on a Jacquard loom—the per- 
fected product of the modern weaving in- 
dustry. The antique brocade was woven 
thread by thread on a hand-loom of mon- 
archic France, two hundred years ago. 


Both fabrics, the new and the old, ex- 
press the same fine traditions of textile 
weaving. You may see this fabric by 
arrangement with your own upholsterer or 
decorator. He will also gladly attend to 
the purchase for you. 


7 ¥ 7 


F, Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manu- 
facturers, Distributors to the Trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 40th Street, New York City. Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


F-SCHUMACHER. & CO 
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EDWARDS ¢& SONS, Lid. 


NTERNATIONAL. STUDIO 


POLO ys a 


(OF REGENT STREET) 


157, 159 and 161 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Visitors to London — 


are invited to inspect our 
wonderful collection of 
Queen Anne Furniture 


and Old Waterford Glass 


eee 


One of a set of 12 Hepplewhite 





Chairs (10 Single and 2 Arms) 
in original condition 

















A very rare Hepplewhite Settee in Walnut, beautifully carved and in original condition 
Length 4 ft. 9 in., height 3 ft. 3% in. 
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cA “reasure “House of 
FURNITURE and ART OBJECTS 


The few articles illustrated above are typical of the marvelous 


collection constantly on display at our rooms. This assemblage 
includes authentic reproductions of antiqu2 furniture, perfected 
with all the splendor of the master craftsmen of the great eras 
of furniture design, yet constructed to withstand modern usage. 
Here the discriminating patron will find rich tapestries, colorful 
paintings, decorative lamps and objects of art that are selected 
with but one motive....the embellishment of a cultured home. 


A’ H:NOTMAN & COMPANY 


eManufacturers C7 Importers 
121-127 West Twenty-seventh Street 
New York City 
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[A MEZZOTINT IN COLOR] 


after 


John Hoppner, R.A. 
by 
E. E. Milner 


Artists Proofs $22.00 
[Limited 310 Edition] 


e 





ALFRED BELL & CO,, LTD. 
6 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


4 SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS \ A 














“Miss Cholmondeley” 


1924 
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SAMUEL PEPYS, DIARIST 


py MERE is shortly to be placed on the American market a limited edition of the two portraits illustrated herewith. The oil painting is trom an 
original in the possession of Lieut.-Col. Frederick Pepys Cockerell, 20 Brompton Road, S. W. 1, lineal descendant of the diarist’s sister Paulina. 
The picture is in colour, and is enclosed in a hand made frame. The medallion is in plaster in a pearwood frame under a convex glass. Each repro- 
duction is of the exact size of the original, indistinguishable therefrom, and will be signed and numbered by the above named vendor as proof 
of authenticity. The picture and medallion may also be seen at the Proprietor’s Stall at 4 Cavendish Lane, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 
he picture is that referred to in the Diary of the 11th June, 1662. In the back of the frame is a facsimile of the petition in Pepys’ own hand- 

writing countersigned by James II a few days previous to his flight from England, that the arrears of £28,000 odd, sterling due to Mr. Pepys from 
the then government, should be paid to him. The debt is still outstanding. 

The medallion signed on the back, J. Cavalier fecit A.D. 1683, is inscribed round the rim as follows SAM. PEPYS. CAR. ET. JAC. ANGL. 
REGIB. A. SECRETIS, ADMIRALIAE. 

For further particulars of these documents, invaluable to every Pepys lover, in a form which will not be repeated, information will be givenin this 
space shortly, when the necessary arrangements have been made for their sale in the U.S.A. 
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ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 











eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 






































DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARBo =. 76 RUE LAFPITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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scar B: Bach 


Craftsman in Metal 





Gow 


Unsurpassed art work in hand 
wrought silver, bronze and iron 
under personal guidance of 


MR. OSCAR B. BACH 


Founder and Originator 





Workshop and Exhibit 


DEW ol 42ND STREET oi Dee | 
NEW YORK Gilby, INDUSTRIAL ART exsueer 























The MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers inAmerican Paintings 
and Sculpture | 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 























| DURING JULY 

| HASSAM WALKER 
METCALF  FECHIN 
DEWING GASPARD 
BRUSH GARBER 
CRANE WEIR 

| RITSCHEL WYANT 

| DEARTH INNESS 

| MURPHY HENRI 
THAYER TRYON 


MELCHERS TWACHTMAN 








“Milch Gallery Art Notes” sent upon request 


“Portrait of a Young Woman” by GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET + + + NEW YORK 
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English 


Portraits 


Barbizon 
Paintings 








Sheep” by CHARLES JACQUE 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN MASTERS 


638 FIFTH AVENUE (Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) NEW YORK 
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THE MODERN MOVEMENT | 
This follerane Debora leeseied ose ee Frederick Keppel & Co. 


Copies of these issues may be obtained at $2.00 each except Nos. 140, 


156, 157, 168, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 188, 189 and 231 which 
are $1.00 each, and 93, 191, 192, 203 and 219 which are $4.00 each. 


Contemporary Artin England . . . . Clive Bell . . ya | 
‘Primitive” Tendency in Modern Art. . A. Clutton Brock . 100 © 
French Painting in the Nineteenth S-SREUEY Lionel Cust « .. 40 840 
Memories of Degas... . . . George Moore’ 178, 179 
Degas a Walter Sickert . . 176 
“Madame arpentier’ » and Her Fami Ys G } I GS 
by Renoir . Shs Léonce Bénédité . 57 E 1s I N 
Manet at the National Gallery . vere es Waionel Cust sca eae 168) 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder . BE i fe al er Se 61 
“Paul Cézanne,” by Ambrose seas: b 
Paris, 1915 . 5 ads Roger:Ery.-. 53) ats D. 
| Ona Composition by Gauguin ~via! te "otee RROSER Pry 180 
| Sauer vee Gogh . . a Pee I Mayer-Riefstahl 92, 93 
uvis de Chavannes . Bik ms, fant eee as icketts .. 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters. . F. Melian Stawell 99 R E M B R A N p> al 
ee a Peay = of Expression in ‘Modern Art poe re * be IOI : 
ix Drawings by Rodin ... . . . . Randolph Schwabe’ 188 W 
Post Impressionism and #sthetics | . . . Clive Bell . . . 118 Et I S Ls L E R 
| aS = sao e ; Roger: Fry 2-= “2 (367 
e ew ovement in Art ii In its Re ation 
to Lite ~~. «, Soe eh ae. PO Rogenibry ses eee es M E R NY; O N 
ne ‘True. Rutuisne : 2 .: ee eee ae Soret F 8 age 
ézanne ed mah oe ae ens . 82, 83 
||| The Sculptures of Masllol’at 8 any ae Roger Fry . . 85 HADEN, ZORN 
|| The Post Impressionists . . . A. Clutton Brock . 04 


| M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet. . . Roger Fry .... 192 FN N D O AE H E R 


Modern Art at the Victorian Art t Gallery, 

vs caning = Am . a ae ey ek age » 203 
eorges Seurat. . André Salmon . . 210 

| Modern Painting i in a Collection of Ancient M ASTE RS O N 

| Aryt”. oda eltp NOR hea) Rete LIN ieee ieee 0 eee 

| 


|| Othon Friesz eee ene ao 219 | EXHIBITION IN. 


French Art of the Nineteenth Century 
Roger Fry . . . 231 


When ordering please quote number | OUR GALLERIES 


THe BurLINGTON MaGazine is recognized as authoritative on questions 
of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its || | 
contributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. | 
||| Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms and Armour, 


























|| Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, © 
Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Miniatures, Old Silver, Pewter, Plate, || | 
|| Paintings, Sc ulpture, Tapestries, etc. A classified list of the principal || 





articles published can he obtained FREE on application. 


| THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 4. East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 


Illustrated For connoisseurs Published monthly 
Per copy $1.00; yearly $9.00 } |] 


} 
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MR.ROBERT C. VOSE 


cANNOUNCES 


THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
R. C. & N. M. VOSE HAS BEEN 
DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TINUE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


COPLEY -SQUARE 


BOSTON 














INTERNATIONAL STU 


Panther 











—BOOK END 


Authorized cast of original Greek bronze, a piece 


brought to Munich by Otto, former King of Greece, 
and now in the Royal Glyptothek i in Munich. The eonoded 
antique gray-green patina gives a most unusual character to this 
unique piece which has been reproduced perfectly in every detail 
of form and finish. Mounted on a block of harmonious Shelley 
limestone. Available singly or in pairs. 514 inches high, without 
base, which is 434 x 234 x 2. 


Other subjects now at our Fifth Avenue sciaoeee (below) by the 
foundry whose replicas of classic works have been added to the 
classical collection of the Metropolitan Museum, include the 
following: Venus witn THE Mirror, miniature 34 inches, THE 
Lams Carrier, Hercuces with THE GoLDEN Apples, APHRO- 
DITE WITH THE AppLe, (Dresden Museum), SENECA, portrait, 
Roman Lapy, combination seal, 614 Inches, and many other 
pieces, all sme all. 


Descriptive matter on application 


OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORPORATION 


Specialists in Artistic Statuary and Fine Metal Casting 


511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Paintings - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 


of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


Paintings by 


Luxs bu Bois Myers 

DAUMIER FoRAIN HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CouRBET DEcAMPS 

BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TTouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
Pn SA ELERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















The 
Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Cow 


Weekly Public Sales of 
IMPORTANT ART, FURNITURE 
AND CERAMICS 


Estates and Consignments 


Solicited 


ow 


1924-1926 CHESTNUT STREET 


| PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, AUGUST, 1924 
Date From To Via LINE STEAMER 
Aug. 1 | Montreal....... 1 Liverpool, ue acts Direct ® «sig cochy hte ome"s. 7 Santi eR nee Canadian Pacific.........]| Montcalm 
Aug. 2] New York...... Bremen... 0..... «| Southampton, Cherbourg: .n..6n nee eee Wutted States. kee Geo. Washington 
Aug. 2 | New York...... Hanibure<h see Directises. shuts 2 etsct ce ain ask ee United American........ Hansa 
Aug. 2 | New York..... Southampton... 2./7:| ‘(Gherbourg<2u so seye tee oe eee een eee eee Whrte Starr ose yee ee Olympic 
Aug. 2 | New York..... Laverpools.ss.us4 6 Queenstown. 2.5.05 s osneehn ete ciate Gee White Star:#..> sesaane Adriatic 
Aug. 5 | New York..... Bremen...........| Southampton, Cherbourg, Queenstown Waited States..° Joh oto a: Republic 
Aug. 5 | New York...... Ham bursa Southampton, Cherbourg............... ...| United American........ Resolute 
Aug. 6 | New York..... ANTES) > oan mnee ee Direct. cin sco ata Anco dree eee evan eee Brevich 2 o-cke oe aches Rochambeau 
Aug. 6] Montreal...... Antwerpisss. ress Cherbourg; Southampton. 23... 9 1 e0ie ne eae Canadian Pacific......... Melita 
Aug. 6 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg: SYMe Ae kaso te een ee Conacher Aquitania 
Aug. 6| New York...... Glasbow:, on wacsiaes Londonderry i425 ang oras nw Rook eee Goliad + ees eee Cameronia 
Aug. 7 | Quebec........ Glasvows 22 io ee Belfast...03. 228 cca ee notte ee oe eas Canadian Pacific......... Montlaurier 
Aug. 7 | New York..... amibure cx. Directs irc ccoeraeinde te ene United American........ Wuerttenberg 
Aug. 7 | New York..... Antwetpicck antes Cherbourg, Plymouthis..:.. oc eget eaters Red Star = ose eee aoe Belgenland 
Augt - 7° Boston. ce anc Tverpools acca Direct i. 2. « shachorags otapiren tout aug eee renee White 'Stariic tac or ots eh di 
Aug. 7)\\-Boston!_.u soe Vaverpoole-cccns os Queenstown: cigs te bak Be alin aie nee cies tana Cunard 5.. 5.6 See. Samaria 
Aug... 7 | Quebec. «0.04 5. Liverpool. s <n Queenstows de xot manele ers tenia Aen erel eran en Camardit. Poca as Caronia 
Aug. 7 | New York..... Liverpoollny sarc Queenstown, 555.5. 05 fs hernias Saree epee emmtiene: ae ere eee Cunard: ¢ hak rcinme Laconia 
Aug. 8 | Montreal.......| Liverpool......... NFO CUS aca Se Slee evebe ave ane ere ele Canadian Pacific........ Montrose 
Aug. 8} Montreal........| Glasgow.......... Diveetisc, cose onc. casei teen, Be ale Re oe eye eae Canard). cn certian axe etcs Cassandra 
Aug. 9 | New York..... | Bremen........... Cherbourg; Plymouwthy panacea enema United States......7....5 President Roosevelt 
Aug. 9 | New York...... Hamburg......... Southatnptonisou5.ccisscl-iunie epenvenh thee een eee United American Deutschland 
Aug. o | New York...... Southampton Cherbourg: .4:)st anboteid enciteh areata neem White(Star ss wnaeneewe: Homeric 
Aug. 9 | New York...... Liverpool). cies. Queenstown. oils nate ralsttclte oka en ee White Starsce7.nck nets Cedric 
Aug. 9 | Montreal....... Liverpool......... Direct ins, c:'s Sic biatens Gus g lens) <i ee eee are ee Wihite'Stars in s.crann eae Megantic 
Aug. 9 | New York...... Liverpool. ........- Queenstown <4 3)elsatiecs seg he eee oe eee Cunard... esee cs ci toe Franconia 
Aug. 9 | New York...... Glascoten nce Londonderry: wi )toinionid oe tent area ee ees Cunard: <ekeot Aas ee eee Columbia 
Aug. 9 | New York...... Londons.) porinisctes pee Plymouth... .<accivie os eee (Cunatd sor ae 43 eet cia Lancastria 
Aug. 12 | New York...... Havre ns. sec tes TOCU 5.0% optanhad sue ho Wide Stoushale te Sie oie eee ete Prencht or.. gts cea ar ee Suffren 
Aug. 13 | New York...... Brémens vsen8 cee Piiowie Cherbourg... : 2i\s% socaraenne eee United States....5...... America 
Aug. 13 | Quebec......... Hamburg iqicac -0 a: Southampton, 'Cherbours. 7-2-0 see amiere ne nere Canadian Pacific......... Empress of France 
Aug. 13 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg. 5:52 2 esata sei neers ns eee ener (Cunard See or ree Berengaria 
Aug. 14 | Montreal. ...... Glasgow'ss. 2a. cm: Belfast... seis. 8 sash bet oleh Gist Seat ae eae Canadian Pacifies. 7.253% Marburn 
Aug. 14 | New York...... Antwerp.to2s.s0ee Cherbourg, Plymouth. o222)2-. oa screenees Reéd Stars ca. 0 seu eae Lapland 
Aug. 15 | Montreal....... Erverpoolssevc ess IVECO s aicce Sao oes Set ae Fo eee eee Canadian Pacific......... Montclare 
Aug. 15 | Montreal....:.. Glasgow....... Direct i cccccan Bone ae ee Cunard’ 4 sass ites ee ee Saturnia 
Aug. 16 | New York...... Southampton....; ..}, Cherbourg. oneciestec cts = <i) cate i yacleteie caer United Statesio. , o5h «ari Leviathan 
Aug. 16 | New York...... Mavren.c coacaerr Plymouth, 3). v0 is hosdernag nea in cate ee ee Prenehy<i.c3 0 25 at ariste Be Lafayette 
Aug. 16 | New York..... Flamburg's sorte Cherbourg, Southampton. -.: asec eres United American........ Cleveland 
Aug. 16 | New York...... Southampton: «:.....] Cherbourg x. Aime tin erate atene eeteeetee ane White Star..): 42.22 92s eH Majestic 
Aug. 16 | New York...... Liverpoolies «css: Queenstown. Gy cles scone ered arn) ee as RO ene eee White ‘Stanistan Baltic 
Aug. 16 | New York,..... ondor. ter eies Cherbourg, Plymouth, p25: 9 ocn.2 eee eens Cunaradigia aceon saci Saxonia 
Aug. 19 | New York...... Bordeaux... .<. + VIRGO: 4.5.0 ta ote ascites site CLR poss aie ee Prenchdgiic.? ah Soap sans La Bourdonnais 
Aug. 19 | New York...... Hamburgss oon Southampton, Cherbourg .7).. .500). 9960 eee United American........ Reliance 
Aug. 19 | New York. ..... Hamburg... s+. on Southampton, Ghercbourg.. ix)... 0 cane nena Wihite;Starc. c-t oe one Pittsburgh 
Aug. 20 | New York...... Hawne: =, t3c-e te Plymouth i¢ 5 cock cere oie tar cree Prench< 32.5 Masses nese Paris 
Aug. 20 | Montreal....... Antwerpo 3 sacenes Southampton, Cherbourg: a... eee Canadian Pacific......... Minnedosa 
Aug. 20 | New York..... Southampton: -22.,|Cherbourg ./27..0 pere Ss een CSunarda i) pocies ot tees Mauretania 
Aug. 21 | Montreal. ..... Glasgow. (veut Belfast. -Socns cnt Sra Seas ahs 5) eas, Cees Canadian Pacific.........| Metagama 
Aug. 21 | New York..... Hamburg... 6 «02 Direct ..0¢ wate o Snod ean ee = oe ee eee United American........ Thuringa 
Aug. 21 | New York..... Genoa... ave sae Azores, Naples, ‘Gibraltar: 2<.....5.2 «ste cee White: Star? 2.5.6 an en Arabic 
Aug. 21 | Quebec........ Lrverpool? 3. <.7. Queenstown’: 25.5 iis Face sie he eee ete eee ee Cunard Carmania 
Aug. 21 | New York..... BSLOW shoe chs Londonderry: cc s-+ aisicreuts teach tons Rigas eee ae Cunard California 
Aug. 22 | Quebec........ Liverpoole cae. Direct. scccastad + J dee Ciel ee ee ee Canadian Pacifie......... Montroyal 
Aug. 22 |) Boston... 525 cs SBCA TE ot eee Azores, Naples; Grbraltarsa. 9450100 see ‘White Star, \ jouer Arabic : 
Aug. 23 | New York..... Bremen.......... | Cherbourg, Plymouth, Queenstown............. United Statesy 7.2 oct President Harding 
Aug. 23 | New York..... Hamburgs...- se Db e ct she: ova doesent c Sietcte ms at ale eee ee United Amevican........| Mount Clay 
Aug. 23 | New York...... Southampton..... Cherbourg fy :s5 shag artnet ata ee Witte Starzsacc 16 at Wasce Olympic 
Aug. 23 | New York...... Etyerpoots:: e251 Queenstown). 25 faa nee cleat eee ee White: State.nan av nea ones eltic 
Aug. 23 | New York...... London.........+, |: Gherbourg, Plymonthaece pete ae cetera Cimard! 420-540 3s eeeee Albania 
Aug. 23 | New York...... Liverpoolace- cei Queenstowns,.c+ jek oe oe neint at eee Cunard. 2 yo hee ce See cythia 
Augs24 \sBostoniy. o¢e. 262 Liverpoolie, «as. Queenstowns . 3.925, fecartoasten ae te eee Cunardy.e ie ee, Scythia 
Aug. 27.| New York...... Plavre sic scien me Plymouthy. 34s 25,00. 2 one ree nena Breneh) (= serene ation France 
Aug. 27 | Quebec........ Hamburg: 7,-...- Southampton, Cherbourg Canadian Pacific.........| Empress of Scotland 
Aug. 27 | New York..... Southampton...:... |) Cherbourg \ 0. saiara evens ote tenn Ie aes Cunardsy x a sackeoetd race Aquitania 
Aug. 28 | Montreal...... Glasgow zen <ig28 Belfast. \. isc s-Ay 20 cancer nine eee ...| Canadian Pacific......... arloc 
Aug. 28 | New York..... Antwerp..:...... Cherbourg; Plymouth dae sn eee eee eee Red /Starn.27.) aah ee oe Zeeland 
Aug. 29 | Montreal. ..... Liverpool........ ITE CE, ois. d0 ways Meals GAS le a eaten ai a fatter ee Canadian Pacifie.........| Montcalm 
Aug. 29 | Montreal...... Glasgow<...+. < DireGt .s..c-5 ces ccchcie sn ce Cee ee kGhune TG sc.some eae ter Athenia 
Aug. 30 | New York..... Hamburg........ Southamptons cee ns 221 ele ee eee ‘United American........| Albert Ballin 
Aug. 30 | New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg. 3s a -tlsteelon = pete eos oie eve White Stan). jeeeee see Homeric 
Aug. 30 | New York...... Liverpoolay.- 4.25) Queenstown sc ff. wets a eee area erent nee White Staricaes.actaen « Adriatic 
Aug. 30 | Montreal. ..... Liverpool@ii=. Soa. ITOCES ic 5 asus Scale: Tene enced ee eee ee White Statso. one 9 7 tare Doric, 
Aug. 30 | New York. ...... Glasgow..<ktie. su: 3 Londonderry. -.- «2a «2s ote Uae eee Conard (oe a coke velo oe Assyria 














TOURS AND CBRUIEtS 





July 15—California Tour—Yellowstone, Yosemite, Canadian Rockies and 
the Northwest. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 

July 17—Alaska Tour—Yellowstone, American Rockies and Colorado 
Springs. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

July 21—Alaska Tour—Yellowstone, Yosemite, Mariposa Big Trees, 
ccrias Rockies and Colorado Springs. Arranged by Thomas Cook 
& Son 

July 29—Alaska Tour—Yellowstone and the Northwest. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 

Aug. 13—Special Fall Tour of Spain, Paris and Southern France. 
ranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 

Dec. 4—World Cruise. S.S. Belgenland. Eleven days along the Mediter- 
ranean. Arranged by International Mercantile Marine Co., in coopera- 
tion with American Express Co. 

Jan. 13, 1925—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Bermuda, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Havana. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb 

0. 


Arranged by 
Ar- 


Tees ae 1 SDBE ee the World. S.S. California. Arranged by Frank 
ee Me soir aa the World. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas 
Cook & Son. 
Jan. 24, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise. $S.S. Homeric. Arranged by 
omas Cook & ‘ 
Jan. 24, 1925—Around South America—Panama Canal, West Coast, 
rae caits of Magellan, East Coast. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb 


Tent 20, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. S.S. Scythia. Arranged 
by Frank Tourtst Company. , ; 
Jan. 31, 1925—Medicerranean Cruise. S.S. Laconia. 
S.S. Reliance. Bermuda, 


Frank C. Clark. 
Jan. 31, 1925—Long West Indies Cruise. 

Arranged by Raymond & 
S.S. Rotterdam. 


Arranged by 


Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Porto Rico. 
Whitcomb Co. 

Feb. 4, 1925—Mediterrznean, Palestine and Egypt. 
Arranged by Holland-American Line. 


Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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WANT TO KNOW~ 


Who painted some Picture you own? 

Where some Famous Picture may be seen? 

Whose Portrait it is? 

The meaning of some Religious or Mytho- 
logical Picture? 

The Date of some famous Cathedral? 

The Style and Date of some piece of 
Porcelain or Old Silver? 

Who designed some Japanese Print? 

Who wrote some Book or famous piece of 
Music? 

The Style of some Piece of Furniture? 

The Value of any work of Art? 

The Date of some Great Battle? 

What Troops took part in it? 


IN SHORT ANYTHING Relating to 
ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC or HISTORY 


Major Arthur de Bles will answer any such questions— 
with guaranteed accuracy—by return mail for a small 
fee according to the importance of the question. 


EXPERT OPINION ON 
Pictures, Sculpture and other Art Objects at low fees 


MAJOR ARTHUR DE BLES 
38 WEST 76rH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








INTERNATIONAL 


‘Do you intend 
to travel abroad? 


Quaint and charming historic Eng- 
| I land, venerable chateaus of France, 


crystal lakes “neath towering Alps 
| of Switzerland, Monte Carlo and 
i} the Riviera, picturesque Italy, the 
| Levant and the Orient or Egypt 
with its pyramids and the vestiges 
of long-buried greatness and then 
Scandinavia, land of the midnight 
sun, the North Cape and fjords. 


The Travel Bureau maintained by 
this magazine can be of assistance 
to its many readers in supplying 
| them with current literature and 
information regarding railway and 
| steamship lines, foreign travel and 





| cruises and tour service. Address 
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fim leo LY LES OF 


INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


WITH 
THEIR DECORATION AND FURNITURE 


by Roger Gilman 


N THIs new book are presented, simply but thor- 
¥Z oughly, and with a wealth of vital and authori- 
tative information, the great styles of interiors at 
their height, from early Italian Renaissance to 
Louis XVI and the empire. 

It gives, not an historical outline of the periods, 
but a carefully detailed description of the technique 
and essential characteristics of each period at its 
supremacy. 

It makes its greatest appeal to those who wish to 
know the fundamental styles of interior architecture. 

Its fund of informative material, together with a 
remarkable collection of illustrations, bound together 
as a separate section of the volume, assures this 
book a prominent place in the library of every artist, 
architect, interior decorator, and interested layman. 


PRICE $7.50 


Send to Department S. 0. 7, 49 East 33d Street 
for descriptive illustrated brochure 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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| TRAVEL BUREAU 
|| 49 WEST 45TH STREET 
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«Maker of portraits by photography Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET PORTRAITURE 


New York 139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















Mattie Edwards Hewitt YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, 
Photographer Faded Photographs, Snapshots, etc. Have them done 
| in the artistic form of 


Fhe Coley Prints 








Also portraits in oil on canvas, and originals restored. 








They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies 
should in any case be made to provide against loss, or 
. damage to the originals. Particulars on request. For 
extensive list of art subjects send 25 cents for Illustrated 


Gardens 7 Interiors 7 Exteriors . Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) It is 





rr 

















| = — ba = a | practically a little handbook of American Art. 

|| im T onl . , | e 

536 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK Curtis & Cameron - 94 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Telephone - Vanderbilt 0440 Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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New York Shops and Decorators 


_ Spanish Antique Shop 












Dio English Silber 


NEW CONSIGNMENTS ARE 
NOW BEING SHOWN 


HOWARD @& CO. 
FOUNDED 1866 ' 
a 14 East 47th Street, New York UY 


SOCIO 
- OE BERS Or 






| MONTLLOR QMS" BROS., Props. 


| Spanish Antiques Exclusively | 


| Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 
| 768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St.) NEW YORK 



































HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th Street New York City | Sf, ¥ ohn 


Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments Distinctive Ch urnis hi nes 
valiant Rare Decorations § 
Personality and refinement in the home 
is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 
lems of furnishing town and country 


houses cheerfully solved. 

















Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


17 East 45th Street - New York 





















































Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR RUTH COLLINS 
Gornic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CAarvINGs ales 
Fine AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN FURNITURE | ES da a , Decorator of 
‘TEXTILES ; e TOWN and 
Goruic AND RENAISSANCE Keys AND Locks 
18tH CENTURY KENTUCKY RIFLES COUNTRY | 
Sure Mopets AND HOUSES . 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopEL CANNONS . 
740 . 
| YORK ANTIQUES | Ranga) 
686 LEXINGTON AVENUE . NEW YORK | New York 
| | 




















The GEROW THOMPSON Co., Inc. 


Hand-Forged 
Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 


for Homes of “Discriminating Owners 
103 Park Avenue - New York 


Pendant Write for Booklet Wall Sconce § 
No. 1208 
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NELL HOTT 


Net Horr was glad to tell us of 


ce 


her “absolute dependence on 
Strathmore drawing paper and 
boards.” Texture — surface — 


they never fail her. 
Nor will they ever fail you. 


Join the Strathmore Artist fam- 
ily. Write yes across this ad and 
send it to Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass. It will bring 
you your membership card of 


samples. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 





| 
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Everything for the Artist. Write for Catalog A-5 
and name of nearest dealer. 





WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. - 31 East 17th Street, New York 












































CRAMONS 


ESTABLISHED (PARIS/ at 1794 


CRAYONS ARTISTS 

CRAYON PENCILS ARCHITECTS 
CRAYON SAUCES DECORATORS 
CHARCOAL and HOLDERS or DRAFTSMEN 
COLORED PENCILS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
GRAPHITE PENCILS LITHOGRAPHERS 
STUMPS and TORTILLONS 


At First Class Artists Supply Stores 


If your Dealer cannot supply you write to 
JAMES P. MONTLLOR 
General Agent 
768 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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STUDIO OF CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


Member: New York Water Color Club; Salmagundi Club; 
National Arts Club. Specialty: wild animals. 
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Why Reynolds Disapproved 
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For all their greatness, the works of the Roman and Flor- 
entine schools held little attraction for Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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To relish and truly estimate their greatness required, he 
complained, a forced and often repeated attention, due to 
their deficiency of coloring. 
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Perhaps one reason why there is no such poverty in the 
use.of color today is the accessibility of Devoe Colors so 
traditionally pure that they fairly kindle the spark of the 


artist’s genius. 
DEY OB 
Artists’ Materials 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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Ghe PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
Ee 
The CS eee 


inAmerica| at Chester Springs 
Chester County, Pa. 


rman 
INSTRUCTORS: 
Painting: DANIEL GARBER ART: S CH O OL i 
J Slee, SON, JR., GEORGE OBERTEUFFER 
a Sees ALBERT LAESSLE THE ‘ART-IN STITUTE: 
Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, IIlus- OF ; CHICAGO 


tration, Sculpture (modeling from farm ani- F 
mals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and his- SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 


re eee ndeicee Beer Gee ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 

croq . 

$15.00 per week and upwards. Open now. No student will be accepted for less than two weeks. Ee ee ART, 

Limited student list. Send for circular. Reference required. TION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 


Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, Cnester Sprincs, CHESTER County, Pa. TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 85? FIEDY SEVENTH STREET SUMMER COURSES 


OF SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 
SUMMER CLASSES AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. OR THE CATALOG ADDREES 
MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR SYSTEM RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE—JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30 


Applications should be made now at New York school. Send for illustrated circular. 


























































{CALIFORNIA SCH@L)} 
BARTS =:CRAFTS [Bf 
College of the Arts and Crafts 


Now in its eighteenth year 














ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many 


The Bachelor’s Degree is Granted pupils of this school have won dis- 


Regular Fall Term Opens August 4 tinction as painters, sculptors, 


draughtsmen and designers in all 
Write for Application Blank 
and Illustrated Catalog 


branches of the arts. Thorough train- 
Ing is given by a faculty of capable, 











F. H. MEYER, Director CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS experienced artists. A generous en- 
2119 Attston Way, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) A  dowment keeps tuition rates moderate. 
or 5212 BrRoaDway, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO For catalog address 


J. H. GEST, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 








Summer Term Now in Session 














Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
of the Los Angeles Museum of History, time. Affiliated College of the University of SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ais Wilshne Bird ios Augeles Cal California. Illustrated catalogue mailed on AND CRAFTS, The, 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS application. 
Standards of the school require that 
s.udents before receiving diplomas 


Including Interior Decoration — Costume Design Lee F. Ranpowpu, Director ~ 
be thoroughly grounded in the ele- 


Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request ments of artistic appreciation and draftsmanship. 
Miss KaTHERINE B. Cuivp, Director 
Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 















































THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
SUMMER “CUASSES FINE ARTS 

















PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. BOSTON, MASS. _soth year begins Oct. rst 

DRAWING, AND WEAVING A eee school ae art aoe earnest School ofthe Museum of Fine Arts 
enthusiasm 1s ominant, ocate In an envir- 

: June 16—July 26, 1924 onment just made for artists—in the land of rere: how hee ‘Thompson, 

Minnea olis School of Art eternal Spring. For catalog address KOI Cyoea! Modsling Canales Grafly, E. Ww. 

bao Bast oe Minneapolis, Minnesota EuGENE DEVOL, Director Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 


Gass ‘Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
= ships. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. 


























ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF The Art Students’ League 
FINE ARTS OF NEW ORE 8 Scott Carbee School of Art 


A select Art School with a limited en- 








Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- SUMMER SCHOOL—241TH YEAR rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, ing and Painting from Life and Still 
For catalogue, apply to Still Life, Illustration and Composition, and Life, IlJustration and Design. Studios: 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director Antique. Catalog. Address Box S, 215 West Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston Sty 


























WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Sr. Louis || 57th Street, New York City. Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue 
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Leading American Art Schools 


|| THE 


| DouGitas JoHN CoNNAH, 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Inc. 
President. 15th year 


} School of Drawing and Painting. School of 
| Illustration. School of Costume. School of In- 
| terior Decoration. School of Applied Design | 


| and Normal Training. 

Practical instruction by specialists 

Wintér classes September to June 

| Enroll now— Catalogue on request 

248 Boylston Street 1680 Broadway || 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. || 














N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 


The accepted professional school for Interior || 
Architecture and Decoration; Stage and Cos- || 
tume Design; Graphic Advertising; Teachers’ 
Training; Saturday Courses, Lectures, ‘‘ Dy- 

namic Symmetry,” etc. 


Circulars NEW YORK and PARIS |! 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York || 


Begins Sept. 5. 








THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

101 Park Avenue, New York City 
SHERRILL Wuiton, Director 


Intensive practical training courses 
for professionals and amateurs. 
Fall Term commences Oct. rst. 


Send for Catalogue S. 























LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Paintingand Sculpture : Commer- 
cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 


For Illustrated Catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. I. S. Layton Art Gallery |} 

Milwaukee, Wis. | 




















School of Fine Arts and Crafts, Inc. 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Illus- 
tration, Design, Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modeling, Crafts, Textiles, 
Mural Painting, 
Catalog, illustrated folders on request. 
Miss KaTuerine_ B. Cup, Director 
349 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


























Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
438 West 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 10 














MARTINI 


TEMPERA COLORS 


WENT INTO EFFECT RECENTLY. 
DROP US A POSTCARD ASKING 
FOR THE NEW LIST. IT WILL BE 
SENT YOU TOGETHER WITH 
OTHER INTERESTING 
MATERIAL 


SOLE US-DISTRIBUTORS & 


FAVOR-RUHL 
ae COMPANY seaAe 
bed Barewvorwsoston-cnicaco B 
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YALE SCHOOL OF THESGINGa 

YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Four-year courses in ° 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE » ARCHITECTURE ] 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B.F.A. 


Scholarship for the study of art and travel in Europe during the summer 


| The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of art in Europe, the English | 
| vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded annually. 


| Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture or for catalogue of Architecture and Interior Decoration 












MADE IN SOTUANES s 
Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 

















THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


LUCERNE MUNICH 




















J. BLOCKX OIL AND WATER COLORS | 


“The finest in the world” 
and ARTIST’S CANVAS, linen, 17 inches to 13% feet wide. 


SCHNEIDER & COMPANY, Inc. _ 2102 Broadway, New York City 


SOLE AGENTS 


Write for Lists 








| INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


“Prospective Subscribers will find herewith a complete schedule 
| — of subscription prices, and also an order form for their convenience 








in forwarding instructions. 





|| ow INTERNATIONAL StupI10, INc., 49 West 45th Street, N. Y 


Please enter my subscription for... ... (months) (years) 


.Two dollars 


| Six months ....Three dollars 


Four months. . 


begmning with thes a.,9:> <r ens . number 


My (check) (money order) for.........0.+eeeesesees 
.Four dollars 





Eight months . 


dollars in payment is enclosed herewith. 





Onesyear:: 4,2 Six dollars . 
‘ > Kear. oe volves weenie o accre anny a ais Aa ne 
Two years..... Eleven dollars 
oe AGATESS ca kia vicki ate eng burt eo aus DIM oie < a ateeeeeate 
Three years... . Fifteen dollars ee 
Guy.ss <n y States toes ati teas: 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 





Paintings 
ANCIENT 
and 
MODERN 
“Woodland Nymph” 3 by J. J. HENNER 
NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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Distinguished 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


NY 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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INTERIORS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


e 


TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON: 27-29 BROOK STREET, W. 








NEW YORK 














In the modern home, the greatest plate. The swinging panels of the 





change wrought in recent years has Crane triple mirror hidecabinets for _ 


been, perhaps, the addition of color toilet articles. The Neumar is one. . 


and positive beauty in bathroom ap-_ interesting example in a very wide — 


pointments. Inthe Neumarlavatory, range ofCraneplumbingand heating A 
shown above, the broad top ofblack materialssoldonlythroughcontrac- 


Italian marble, gold-veined, is sup- tors. Crane fixtures are priced with-_ 


ported by bronze legs, finished like in the reach of all. Let us send you 
all other metal parts,inaheavy gold ‘The New Artof. Fine Bathroom 


CRA. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., ‘CHICAGO Rape 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON ies = 
"A C® CRANE, PARIS ‘ bs pyar 
Seat : ; 5 





Crane Globe Valve No.1-B 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. JEFFERSON PENN 


August 1924 by i 75 Cents 





Painted for the A. R. Co. by Joseph B. Platt; © ARCO, 10924 


ly the very rich can afford a cheap boiler” 


“Beauty is as beauty does,” says the 
proverb, referring very nicelyto 
the IDEAL Type A. For with all its 
good looks it works harder than a 
common boiler and pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves. Send for the 
beautifully illustrated book that 
gives all the facts, 





F YOUR INCOME is so large that it hurts, then by all 

means buy a cheap heating plant. It will consume coal 
the way a hungry boy at a Sunday-school picnic consumes 
ice-cream, but what do you care? 

But if you have a real pride in getting the most for 
what you spend, you can’t afford to be without the IDEAL 
TYPE A. Not even if you have to take out your old- 
fashioned heating plant. 


For the IDEAL TYPE A is so thrifty that it pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves. And being handsome as a limousine, 
it will enable you to dress up your cellar. 


Send for the very handsome book that tells the story. A 
card to the address below will bring your copy at once. 


[DEAL BOILERS 


coat 6 , GAS 
and [ [ LEKI AN JAN RADIATORS 
save tuel 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Lee Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
the world and the Dept. 163, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
least expensive. Branches in all principal cities 


AUGUST 1924 
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THE 


MACBETH GALLERY 


WAS ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS AGO 
TO EXHIBIT AND SELL 


Paintings by American Artists 


MANY OF THE MOST NOTED AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS NOW IN OUR MUSEUMS AND 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS HAVE PASSED 
THROUGH OUR GALLERY DURING THIS 
PERIOD. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF TOMORROW ARE 
IN OUR EXHIBITIONS OF TODAY FOR YOUR 
INSPECTION AND OWNERSHIP. 


INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


15 EAST 517TH STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE : PLAZA 7256 
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PAINTINGS 
PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS @’ART 








NEW YORK 
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fas GREGO, Modern Old Master 


t Greco is both an 
old master and a 
modern painter. It 
is by reason of this paradox 
that he becomes a means by 
which we may test the true 
value of our beliefs about art. 
He would be brave, indeed, who dared question 
the greatness of Michelangelo or Tintoretto. Their 
work has lived through the centuries; has, with 
the passing of time, gathered a great weight of 
veneration; has become with that of the other 
masters of the Italian Renaissance the standard 
by which all other art is judged. There is no 
quarrel with the standard. Rightly understood 
the art of any period confounds imitators, clever- 
ness pursuing “‘originality”’ as an end, and empty 
prettiness. For art and art alone is the measure 
of esthetic values. Too often, as has generally 
been the case with the Italians, the superficial 
qualities of a work of art, its technique, its subject 
matter, its age, have been confused with the main 
issue. It is not because Michelangelo was a great 
painter, nor because he told a story with a dra- 
matic skill which has seldom been surpassed, nor 
because he executed important commissions, that 
his work has endured and ranks among the finest 
we have known. Andrea del Sarto was as fine a 
painter and, technically, often a better draughts- 
man; although his narrative lacked the fire of 
Michelangelo’s, it was still beautifully told; he 
was one of the great in his day. But he was a 
painter only; Michelangelo was both painter and 
artist. It is for that reason that almost anyone 
can name ten of Angelo’s works to one of del 
Sarto’s. 
There is a quality to painting or sculpture 
which only art can give, call it “spirit,” “grace,” 
significant form,” “rhythmic dynamism,” 
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Sixteenth century painter's 
work was almost unknown 
until French artists “‘dts- 
covered” him fifty years ago 


patho AlN Beaches 


“design”’ or what you will, 
according to the predilec- 
tions of the school of criti- 
cism you follow. So that, 
after all, neither the posi- 
tion which a painter may 
have held in his own day 
nor the remoteness of that day can serve as 
guides to appreciation. 

All of this is pertinent to a consideration of 
EI Greco, for, granted that he was a pupil of 
Tintoretto’s, court painter to Philip II, and the 
foremost painter in sixteenth-century Spain, and 
that, under other circumstances, a wealth of tra- 
dition equal to that surrounding the Florentines 
would have built around him, it is none of these 
things which entitle him to the name of artist. 

From the fate which has met the painters and 
and artists of the Renaissance it would seem 
evident that, given time, public opinion ts right. 
Suppose for a minute that there were such a thing 
as a truly sensitive critic who, nevertheless, had 
seen nothing but contemporary painting. Let us 
suppose further, and this is not so difficult, that 
he was in violent disagreement with the public 
about contemporary art. Nevertheless if he were 
brought to a collection of Italian paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries his judgment 
would, probably without exception, accord with 
that of the public whose opinions he had pre- 
viously considered worthless. He would, there- 
fore, be forced to acknowledge that only about 
those things which were novel would the public 
be wrong or doubtful, that in the course of time, 
even the apparently insatiable craving for pictorial 
sweets was cured. And he would be right, but 
only partially. 

For it would seem that long association Is not 
altogether necessary to a general appreciation of 
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BY EL GRECO 
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“THE EXPULSION OF THE MERCHANTS 


In the Frick Collection 


BY EL GRECO 
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DETAIL FROM “THE BURIAL OF COU 
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In the Church of San Tom 
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DETAIL FROM “THE BURIAL OF COUNT D’ORGAZ”’ 


art if only a respectable cloak of antiquity can be 
thrown over it. El Greco is a case in point. Here 
is a man whose work has only a limited measure 
of the superficially pleasing qualities which are 
thought to tickle the public taste. It has many 
which, from a modern hand, would shock and 
give offense. The figures are ‘‘all out of propor- 
even more so than are Michelangelo’s. 
There is violent movement in his compositions, a 


tion,” 


strident boldness in his coloring. There are no 
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BY EL GRECO 


“quiet and restful passages.”” And yet the public 
has accepted him as an “‘old master” and this in 
one generation. Thirty or forty years ago, apart 
from a most restricted group of painters in Paris, 
EI Greco was hardly more than a name to even 
the historians of art. Today he is everywhere 
regarded as one of the greatest artists of all time; 
he has even achieved the ultimate honor of a clas- 
sification and is called the ‘‘supreme example of 
the baroque in painting.” 
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“THE BURIAL OF COUNT D’ORGAZ”’ 





BY EL GRECO 


In the Church of San Tomé, Toledo 


Because of the controversy, still rife, over the 
merits of the ““modern”’ painters who were con- 
temporary with his rediscovery and whose work 
is in many ways so closely allied to his, the cireum- 
stances of his long neglect and sudden elevation 
are worth review. We are forced, willingly or not, 
to judge on the merits of the work alone. There 
is almost no tradition or biographical data. We 
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can not, as with the Italians, play safe and accept 
the verdict of time. We are confronted with an 
“old master” whose work, so far as our knowledge 
of it extends, belongs to the period which saw the 
beginning of ‘‘modern art.” 

Spain for many centuries has been a barren 
and neglected historical field, most particularly 
with regard to art. Spanish art, with the exception 
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“PIETA 


of Velasquez and Goya, is almost as great a myth 
as are the French Primitives. European writers 
have followed the judgment of the German Justi 
that there was little of importance in Spain and 
nothing of value in the man with the Greek name. 
The Spaniards themselves had forgotten their 
greatest master. Works of art live by being seen. 
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BY EL GRECO 


Those of EI Greco had, until recent times, been 
relegated to the lumber rooms of palaces and 
monasteries; many of them have been lost or 
painted over beyond recognition. You see, they 
were not generally admired when they were 
painted and so, probably, when the discerning 
patron who ordered a picture, either for himself 
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or for the church, died, the scandal was hushed 
up and the picture hidden away. It is not so long 
ago that, if you could find one, you could buy an 
EI Greco for a few dollars. One purchased about 
forty years ago for twenty dollars would bring 
more than that in thousands now. 

It was in France among the artists that the 
modern appreciation of EI Greco was born. 
Manet, who traveled in Spain in 1865, was among 
the first to recognize the artistic value of his work. 
His friend, Zacharie Astruc, who had been in 
Spain before him, had told him with enthusiasm 
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ABOVE: “‘PENTECOST;”” AT LEFT: ““THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST” 
BY EL GRECO 


Both in the Prado, Madrid 


about the EI Grecos, an enthusiasm which Manet 
later shared. Théodore Duret was with Manet in 
Toledo and after having been shown some of the 
pictures, bought several El Grecos. Millet owned 
one which later became the property of Dégas, 
and Astruc brought a number into France. This 
was before the Spaniard, Cossio, had collected and 
published all of the information concerning the 
life of Domenico Theotocopuli (EI Greco) and had 
catalogued all of his then known paintings. It 
was several years later, however, that El Greco 
was formally introduced to the public. The result 
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“THE RESURRECTION” 





BY EL GRECO 


In the Prado, Madrid 


is too generally known to need repetition here. 
Many of those who are interested in art, the author 
among them, have been amazed at the rapidity 
with which the great qualities in EI Greco were 
recognized and acknowledged. For he is not one 
whom one would think of as a painter for the 
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public. There is, as I have said before, but little 
of the ‘“‘pleasant” quality so necessary for the 
contemporary painter who would be widely ac- 
cepted. But great art is there and the triumph of 
El Greco is the trrumph of the layman, for, with 
the barrier of ‘‘ modernism” which stands between 
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“CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF SIMON”’ 


In an English collection 


him and much that he might otherwise enjoy, he 
saw and was moved. 

It does not seem that such a barrier should be 
an impassable one; that the date of a picture 
should have so great a bearing on its appreciation. 


That it has from both academic and modern 
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BY EL GRECO 


schools is, however, only too evident. There is a 
type of modernist who judges by the smell of 
paint. If it is quite fresh and the picture suffi- 
ciently queer he proclaims it good. But such an 
attitude is hardly more unreasonable than that of 
the man who admires the Byzantines and the 
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“TOLEDO” 


Primitives, with all their distortions; Muichel- 
angelo, who never hesitated between anatomy 
and the needs of his composition; EI Greco whose 
departure from “‘nature”’ is often great, and then 
condemns Cézanne and the school which derives 
largely from him. Cézanne himself is almost an 
“old master” now; the Impressionists, about 
whom such bitter controversy raged, have long 
been accepted as great artists. Fifty years ago 
their pictures annoyed people, made them angry, 
set them to writing letters to the newspapers, all 
of it a great waste. For today these same pictures 
give the same sort of people much pleasure—from 
which it would seem that the irate critics and 
citizenry of that earlier day were wrong and that 
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In an American collection 


BY EL GRECO 


they missed something. To be wrong is not so 
bad; it is a condition which everyone with suffi- 
cient courage to have opinions achieves with 
astonishing ease; but it is most unfortunate to 
miss, through prejudice, any of the joy to be 
derived from art. And to err in judgment because 
of veneration for the past and a consequent dis- 
regard for the present is, while perhaps natural 
so far as art is concerned, a form of blindness. Age 
casts a glamor over a painting, but neither the 
patine to which the amateur or dealer points with 
pride nor the fly specks which he neglects to men- 
tion add esthetic value. True, there is “‘a tone 
which only age can give,” but it is not at all cer- 
tain that dullness is more than a negative virtue. 
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“THE APOCALYPSE” 


BY EL GRECO 


In the Zuloaga collection 


It is not, therefore, because El Greco lived in 
the sixteenth century that his work is great art. 
By reason of the mistaken attitude iato which we 
are all inclined to fall that fact made the recog- 
nition of his art more easy. His work is great 
because it has that thing which countless writers 
have sought and failed to define; the quality, 
whatever it may be, which adds to our perceptions 
of, and our ability to percetve, beauty; that which 
arouses an esthetic emotion. 

This quality being emotional eludes definition 
in words, which are the terms of the intellect, but 
something of its nature can be stated. It is 
apparent, not only in the work of EI Greco, but 
in that of those artists whom by common consent 
we call great, that there exists an organization of 
form and color which is of greater importance to 
us esthetically than the subject matter or tech- 
nique. That is as near as we can come, I think, to 
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a definition. For however great our learning, we 
never know about art; we perceive it or fail to, 
not by reason of erudition or its lack, but by sen- 
sibility. To appreciate art, therefore, one must 
be free from intellectual bias as, by reason of its 
antiquity, we were freed from many of the possible 
prejudices we might have entertained about the 
work of EI Greco. If we can extend .that freedom 
to a consideration of what is called “‘modern art,” 
for want of a better term, the results will be sur- 
prising and we shall see and enjoy a beauty which 
might otherwise have remained hidden. 

With this in mind, however. The purpose of 
art Is not to create intellectual exercises nor to add 
to the dreariness of a world already too solemn. 
In reality it has no purpose, only a result—to 
create emotional joy. If you can get it from El 
Greco, you should get it from Cézanne; if from 
Cézanne... . 
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NERGY your panacea, 

oh, artist, work when 

the light is bad, when 
the light is out and all your 
thoughts are blue, when 
pleasure beckons and the 
distant hills call. Work, for 
never was great art a side-show or an afterthought. 
It dominates or dies. Energy—if we could just 
release the flood tide of its power there were no 
stopping of success, no 
evidence of failure; 
but few have the 
capacity to hold and 
use and exercise this 
power. To write, 
however, of Anna 
Hyatt Huntington we 
must dwell long on 
work. 

Certain it is that 
this sculptor rises from 
some rich lode of ge- 
nius where work and 
love of beauty join to 
express in marble and 
in bronze a rare trans- 
lation of the hidden 
joy; opposite to an- 
cient ways when the 
Chinese were wont to 
find a piece of marble 
and gaze into its 
depths as if it were a 
crystal ball and, after 
pondering, gradually 
to feel that it meant 
some form, a Buddha 
or a group, perhaps a 
leaping fawn; then to 
work at sculpture, just 
enough to give the stone a voice, till slowly came 
the dream from out the solid rock, a vision in 
whose necromancy the worker found expression; 
perhaps with the Greeks the seeking to idealize a 
god that seemed a symbol of their life most beau- 
tiful in human form. Today it seems all changed. 
The sculptor finds his wax or clay a malleable 
spirit, a willing captive to the worker’s scheme, 
to picture our better selves, idealized, made god- 
like. 

A thoroughbred, as some great Arab steed or 
champion of Kentucky fields, is Hyatt of Hyatts- 
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American sculptor who rose 
to fame modeling animals 
crowned her career with a 
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PORTRAIT OF ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


BOYD ALLEN 


HUNTINGTON 


ville, Maryland, an old 
southern family, pioneers to 
the new land. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington’s first call was 
to music, that ephemeral, 
mental, spiritual, illusive 
art; her final urge to sculp- 
ture, where, in the solid crystalized melody of art, 
she found her metier. It is no part of my desire 
to chronicle a detail of her journey from Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, where her father 
was a beloved profes- 
sor at the university, 
to New York the 
mecca of art. There 
must, however, be 
paid some homage to 
the pilgrim in art who 
stately marched, 
surely, slowly, forward 
to artistic achieve- 
ment. The art of 
Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton is of and by and 
for her first, and there- 
fore belongs to the 
world, a genuine thing. 
It holds that intan- 
gible quality of the 
pure. Life has been 
met. In the direct 
eyes of the artist, re- 
alization and appre- 
hension, comprehen- 
sive, dwelt, and in the 
working there evolved 
a genuine achieve- 
ment. The quality is 
- priceless, eternal, and 
comes to works of art 
through labor, work, application and pursuit. 
The fortunate possessor creates out of the maze 
of time, out of the phantasmagolia of countless 
elements an invisible and iridescent rainbow of 
energy that drops its golden brew into the inani- 
mate stone to thrill and tantalize those who have 
ventured forth to view the beautiful. 

To sculptors the line “something to get your 
teeth into,” expresses the current of an artist’s 
soul, surely a definite satisfying conception. From 
the violin that absorbed and thrilled with its 
transitory dream, intangibly lovely yet not satis- 
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“WHITE HORSES OF THE SEA” 


fying to her, Miss Hyatt in that charmed circle 
of her home, by accident or predestination came 
to modeling. Her sister had completed a clay 
figure of a child for exhibition, when on the day 
before the exhibition the leg fell off, and her 
father, Professor Alpheus Hyatt of Harvard, said: 
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BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 





BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


“Anna, put that leg on.’”’ She was sixteen, and 
the solid, concrete, full-dimensioned expression 
of sculpture immediately appealed and held her 
chained. Things grew crystalized, and her career 
of work in modeling began. Through study in 
Boston with Kitson, who taught her the rudi- 
ments, she recetved the forma- 
tive detail of a schedule of mo- 











tion, a track for her hands to 
travel. A relic of these days 
still adorns the studios in 
Twelfth street, the Death Mask 
of Napoleon, a gift of her enthu- 
silastic teacher. To Gutzon Bor- 
glum then, and here there came 
greater knowledge of horses, 
and a new faith of modeling, to 
feel the moving muscles of the 
Horses fascinated 
and she spent years back in 


steed. her 
Maryland, where she raised and 
trained horses and learned to 
model foals so inimitably and 
acquired her accomplished 
horsemanship. 
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“ELEPHANT ATTACKING LION” 
BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


A child of art grown up and ready she 
came to New York. First Fifty-ninth 
street, later in quiet Twelfth street with 
Brenda Putnam, each to work along, 
definitely unlike; the one Diana, some 
Greek goddess or esthetic Amazon, fight- 
ing great battles of artistic statements, 
huge, gigantic in proportions. The other 
not so statuesque, more the artist of 
motherhood and youth, and less the 
Grecian statement of a god. Here in the 
Twelfth street studio there gathered 
people, perhaps an informal Sunday salon 
over which Miss Hyatt’s mother presided 
(now sweet eighty-two and off to Europe, 
writing home fine letters of delight, adven- 
ture, observation) and in the gathéring 
grew no wild bohemian tangent of our 
art, but beauty rightly worshipped. 

At evening when your mother reads there is 
event, the world falls off, and you are with the 
things that are yourself, tranquil emotions come 
and go, quite naturally, no sham of pretense or 
forbidding dread; your mother reads, and on such 
evenings Miss Hyatt sat and listening let her 
fingers play with red wax, that most difficult of 
friends, and there were formed a puppy, great 
Dane full grown, or sea lion, or wolf, or just a 
flat long paper knife with a crouching jaguar for 
a handle. Such was her art, and such her rare 
ability. These paper knives, unique, will be a 
priceless heritage. They came all undesigning, 
accidents, and grew from pure unconscious effort. 

Perhaps the first great work was in 1900, when 
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she cut from out blue granite two great Danes for 
Thomas Lawson. Carved them herself, for no 
hired sculptor may shape the art, perhaps con- 
tribute in obscurity; she alone cut the stone. -Cer- 
tainly the first great international achievement 
was a figure of Jeanne d’Arc, made in Paris, sub- 
mitted and admired, given mention and a prize; 
this Jeanne she presented to a French convent of 
This same little statue she looked on 
later and all unsatisfied remade, to win the com- 
petition for our Joan of Are on Riverside Drive. 


the name. 
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“JAGUAR AND CRANE 


BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


Remade it with the help of a gorgeous fire horse 
that in Gloucester, Massachusetts, came daily to 
her studio to pose, a horse which was so powerful, 
so beautiful, that you and I would pause to thrill 
at that great frame and supple power and under- 
neath whose gray coat the muscles played the 
unconscious symphonies which Miss Hyatt could 
No wonder Saltus, the late J. Sanford 
Saltus, whose great love was Joan, found money 


portray. 


for its permanent erection. 

There were commissions; a giant lion on a 
boulder for the Dayton High School, a fox on a 
granite block to commemorate an Indian battle, 
the ‘Mare and Foal,” the delightfully humorous 
bears and cubs, the ‘‘White Horses of the Sea.” 
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“JOAN OF ARC” 


force work 


irresistable 


Like great the 
started, the world well lost, forgotten; and then 
it burst forth a completed finished thing. Bronx 


every 
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BY ANNA HYATT HUNTINGTON 


Park knew Miss Hyatt much those days. With 
Dr. Hornaday she enjoyed a real friendship and 
an inspiring association, the keepers each found 
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fine delight in bringing 
out the elephants for 
her to work from. It 
is a page of fact and 
work and tireless ap- 
plication. One day a 
haunting vision of a 
jaguar reaching up to 
capture a crane, and 
then her hands created 
a whirling gorgeous 
statue. It seemed un- 
real. Later at a movie, 
if you please, she saw 
just such a jungle 
tragedy, and found 
great pleasure in her 
past accomplishment. 

To do and satisfy 
is easy for the care- 
less, but Miss Hyatt 
felt a hidden austere 
master, whose de- 
mands were nothing 
less than beauty, 
nothing short of fact, 
and so she courted 
these wild beasts to 
feel their beauty in 
the flowing rhythmic 
line, in all the lusty 
play of muscle under- 
neath that line. Anna 
Hyatt Huntington is 
serene and direct, 
there is no tangle of 
suspicion in her point 
of view, a worker, 
there haunt her mind 
no vagaries of caprice 
or commercial adventure, no bargaining with fate, 
no gambling. In that same deep concentration in 
which she isolates herself for work, there can live 
no shallow artifice. ‘The fact, the truth, is king. 
The world a distant island in a many colored sea. 
She will return when she has found her monu- 
ment. An incident of that absolute absorption 
may be mentioned. The Joan of Riverside Drive, 
giant equestrian, grand silhouette against the 
sky, that is Anna Hyatt Huntington. It grew, 
was finished with a sigh, its tracery completely 
beautiful. She had forgotten to sign her master- 
piece, and the foundry had to telegraph for Miss 
Hyatt to hurry back and sign her wonder work. 

When the Diana was exhibited it brought 
great prizes, yes, but most of all it was a final fact. 


“SAINT JOAN OF ARC” 
In the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
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It proved her com- 
pleteness; she could 
model the human fig- 
ure. For if Hyatt’s 
work is great and an 
art contribution for all 
time, that work is in 
her animals, horse, 
jaguar and company. 
The two great statues 
of Jeanne d’Are and 
Diana are her sole 
contribution in figure 
composition. It has 
been said that there is 
so much action sus- 
pended in the animal 
works that they at the 
same time delight and 
tire the observer. 
That criticism comes 
from a phlegmatic 
world, a world which 
tolerates the static and 
avoids the dynamic, 
and yet around, above, 
beneath us all there is 
that ceaseless ebb and 
flow of currents swing- 
ing off to quick return. 
Certainly I may claim 
that it is not those 
which have no motion 
in the bronze which 
are her great works. 
But then to me a high 
school equestrian 
statue has no emo- 
tional impulse. 

Hail to the work of 
modern sculptors. It grows apace, finer and 
stronger, but for the really great we must all go 
back some thousands of years to admire a life 
that showed far finer tastes and achievement. 
Crete, Sicyon, Athens, the invention of casting, 
the work in gold and ivory, the superimposing of 
copper and silver on iron, the beautiful statuettes 
of cedar wood, gorgeous idols, magnificent thrones 
for their gods. America, spender of dollars, 
realize that artists in those days were honored, 
sought and paid far better than you pay them. 

To dream of design; to find some tracery that 
dwells within the realm of human joy, and build 
some castle of the mind that satisfies. Effort and 
release, to strive and intimately possess. That 
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T HAS BEEN the fashion 





for so long to admire all 
things Elizabethan that 
one hesitates to join in the 
Yet the 
reader of the modern news- 
be 


chorus of praise. 

paper, who must 
content with 
with a prejudice (tech- 
nically known as a 
“slant’’), sensational 


news 


“THE BALLAD SINGER” 
WOODCUT BY INIGO JONES 


stories In a monotonous and sordid key and 
“features”? which must be followed with exacting 
regularity, may be par- 
doned for looking back 
a bit wistfully to the 
seventeenth century 
when one’s news: was 


To rne tuner or Packington’s pound. 


told in rhyme, with a 

moral, a picture and a \ ws 
For 
these were the advan- 
tages of the broadside 
over the newspaper of 
today. Even when the 
“merry new tune” had 
been 


tune to. boot. 


memorized and 
the news had grown 
stale and the 
assimilated, the broad- 
side could still be 
pasted on the wall 
that its pictures of 
hangings, earth- 
quakes, sieges and 
wooings might enliven 
the leisure hours of the 
family and provide at 
once a library and a 
picture gallery. Even 
the children found 
profit and pleasure in 
them, for they could learn their letters from the 
heavy black type and have the woodcut to guide 
them in grasping the sense of the rhyme. 

A broadside, strictly speaking, was a sheet of 
paper printed on one side so that it might be 
pasted on the walls of churches, theatres and 
public buildings or inserted in a cleft stick. The 
word usually suggests the ballad broadside printed 
in black letter with a woodcut to illustrate rt; but 
in this form also appeared all announcements of 
church and state—papal indulgences, political 


moral 
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Dapypp is he whom other men's harmes 
Can make to beware, and to shun Satan's charmes. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR A MORAL BALLAD. ONE OF THE 
FINEST BROADSIDE WOODCUTS 


DIO 


Old English BROADSIDES 


These tllustrated ‘newspapers’ 
of the seventeenth century gave 
their readers a rhyme, a tune 
and a picture for a penny 


JO PENNINGTON 


statements, proclamations of all kinds issued by 
the government, and the news of the day. After 
black-letter broadsides had had their day, an- 
nouncements were often issued on sheets printed 
in white letter; but as these were seldom illus- 
trated and come more nearly into our own period, 
they have less interest 
for students and col- 
lectors. 

As broadsides mul- 
tiplied in number dur- 
ing the early part of 
KX the seventeenth cen- 
Xt tury, woodcuts be- 
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ot / came scarce and print 
OOF ers began to use any 


that could be found 
regardless of their suit- 
ability for the rhyme 
with which they were 
printed. A ballad with 
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fore us yet”’ was print- 
ed with a woodcut 
showing a funeral urn 
marked “‘Finis,’’ and 


a weeping willow. But 
if the news had a thrill, 
the tune were merry 
and easily memorized 
and an illustration of 
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AT RIGHT: WOOD BLOCK 
FOR “A LAMENTABLE 
DITTY COMPOSED UPON 
THE DEATH OF ROBERT 
LORD DEVEREUX, LATE 
EARL OF ESSEX, WHO 
WAS BEHEADED IN THE {ff 
TOWER OF LONDON, ON 
ASHWENESDAY IN THE 
MORNING, 1600” 


TO THE TUNE OF 
“WELLADAY” 
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some kind provided, who would com- 
plain? Surely not we, long accustomed 
to “faked” photographs, who read, be- 
neath the photograph of a woman of 
dubious age and attractiveness a caption 
which assures us that she is a beautiful 
young bride. 

For epitaphs, executions, military 
events, love stories and earthquakes 
every printer had stock cuts which were 
used again and again to illustrate the 
broadsheet—so frequently and for so 
long that they became worn and defaced 
almost beyond recognition. The “‘exe- 
cution block” was usually so made that 
it could illustrate either a single or a 
double hanging; the gibbet, the crowd of 
spectators and one criminal being fixed 
on the block, to which could be added 
another criminal or corpse if the occa- 
sion required. There were also broad- 
sides without rhymes bearing simply the 
likenesses of prominent persons. One 
such portrait of Elizabeth was displeas- 
ing to her majesty who apparently had 
the quite human failing of refusing to 
believe that a likeness did her justice. 
She therefore issued a proclamation forbidding 
‘“‘baynters, prynters and gravors” from issuing 
any such picture until “some cunning person mete 
therefor shall make a naturall representation of 
her majesty’s person, favor or grace”’ as a pattern 
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Che Kedfordshire Widow; 


Dr, 
Che Poor in Distress Relicb’d. 


Being a full and true relation of a Poor Wivow, whose Husband 
foas Dead, and she turn’d out of Doors bu her Creditors, and forced 
with her three Children to lve in the street and beg for bread; anv 
hots that Queen fHlary, toalking in her Grarden and hearing her 
beg, came to her, and caused her Children to be cloathed and put 
to nutse, and gabe the poor Widow a weekly pension to maintain 
her as long as she lib’. 


To THE TUNE oF, Let Cesar Live Long. Licensed according 


to Order. 
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ABOVE AND BELOW: WOODCUTS FOR THE BALLAD OF ““THE BEDFORD- 


” 


SHIRE WIDOW 


for others to copy. There must, however, have 
been many a ‘‘cunning person” cutting blocks for 
the broadsides. With a great economy of line they 
expressed themselves with a clarity which more 
‘‘serious”’ artists have often missed. And, because 
their method was original with 
themselves, they achieved a re- 
sult greatly superior to that 
attained by most of their mod- 
ern imitators. 

These broadside woodcuts 
belong to the beginning of print- 
ed illustration and their influ- 
ence upon succeeding genera- 
tions of illustrators has been 
great. Hogarth, Pyle and Lovat 
Fraser, among a host of others, 
owe much to these early block 
makers. Many of the blocks 
have, apart from their topical 

interest, real artistic merit, and 
that many of them appear 
“modern” is simply further evi- 
dence of the fact that there is 
little that is really new in art. 
In this connection the illustra- 
tions of “Fayre Warning,” 
“Glad Tydings from Heaven”’ 
and “‘ The Stag”’ are of particu- 
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“THE STAG’ WOODCUT FROM A RELIGIOUS BROADSIDE 


lar interest. In fact, little artistic apology is 
needed for the great majority of the woodcuts. 
And in a day when so many illustrators in line are, 
with great sophistication, striving for naiveté, it 
is refreshing to come upon the genuine article. 
There are evidences of several mfluences in 
the drawing of the blocks. Many of them, such 
as those for “‘A Statute for Swearers,”’ “A Lamen- 
table Ballad”’ and the two for ‘‘The Bedfordshire 
Widow” are strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
ilummated manuscripts, and a strong Gothic ten- 
dency is evident in those for ‘Glad Tydings” and 
“Fayre Warning.” Suiting his design to his 
medium the block maker evidently found the less 


Al pleasant istorp of a Gentleman 
in Chracia, which had foure Sonunes, and three of 
them none of his own; shewing bow miraculousin 
the true beive came to cop bis inheritance, 


To THE TUNE OF Cheey Chase. 
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ABOVE: WOODCUT ILLUSTRATING THE BALLAD 
“GLAD TYDINGS FROM HEAVEN” TO THE TUNE 
OF “THE DOLEFULL SHEPHARD”’ 

complex forms of tapestry, stained glass and 
illumination most adaptable to his needs. He 
was, moreover, much closer to the primitive than 
to a renaissance which had little more than 
touched English painting. Much of the character 
of the blocks is probably due, also, to the black 
letter with which the sheet was printed. Typo- 
graphic fitness demanded a strong design, and it 
is worthy of note that with the coming of the 
open, or “white,”’ letter the illustrations became 
weaker and less interesting. 

The ballad which told the 
news of the day was the com- 
monest form of broadside. So 
dear was it to the heart of the 
people that repeated attacks by 
both church and state could not 
diminish its popularity. It 
flourished under abuse and 
thrived on suppressions and 
fines, even as our yellow jour- 
nals do today. The man of cul- 
ture had his more dignified 
““news letter” to acquaint him 
with current events; but these 
were stodgy affairs with neither 
woodcuts, rhymes nor tunes; 
quite respectable, but dull. 
As a rule, of course, the intelli- 
gensia sneered at the broadside; 
but there were among them 
some who valued, collected, 
frankly admired and enjoyed 
them. Charles Sackville, Earl 
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WOODCUT FOR “fA NEW BALLAD OF BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
SHOWING HIS BIRTH, BREEDING, VALOUR, AND MARRIAGE, 
AT TITBURN BULL-RUNNING” 


of Dorset, was a collector of broadsides and used 
“often to read them with great delight, much 
admiring the simplicity and nakedness of the 
style; yet he was a man of admirable sense and 
understanding.’ Samuel Pepys had a fine collec- 
tion of which he was very proud. He tells in his 
diary of the funeral of a friend which grew so 
tedious that one of the company drew from his 
pocket some ballads for their amusement. Pepys 
read them aloud and “‘the rest of the company 
came about me to hear and very 
all, they being new ballets. By 
and by the corpse went”’—mer- 
rily, doubtless, to a new tune. 
In addition to news rhymes 
and ballads, prose announce- 
ments of the government and the 
church were printed in broadside 
form. Even the papal indul- 
gences were often adorned with 
woodcuts, for without a picture, 
a broadside might easily be over- 
looked. Of course these illustra- 
tions were dignified and pious, 
such as a design showing the Vir- 
gin surrounded by the apostles, 
and a dove descending. Govern- 
ment announcements usually 
bore the royal seal and covered a 
wide range of subjects. These of 
course were in prose. There were 
broadsides urging adventurers to 
go to the new colonies—to UI- 
ster, for instance, or to America. 
Then there were simple warnings 
such as the ‘Caveat for the Bor- 
rower; or a perfect Table of 
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The second Part. To the same tune. 


Be warned by me you Swearers and Drunkards for 
T first broke the Statute. 


WOODCUT FOR ‘‘A STATUTE FOR SWEARERS 


Usurie”—slightly ambiguous since it might serve 
to make clear to Shylock just how far he could go 
and yet keep within the law. Another helpful 
government proclamation will appeal to many of 
us today: a broadside giving ‘‘ Necessary Instruc- 
tion to cast Account by, serving for all such as are 
unskillful in the Art of Arithmeticke.” 

Personal attacks and rebuttals, statements of 
rival politicians, and news of every kind from 
military manoeuvres, victories and defeats to 
reports of earthquakes, murders, deaths of kings, 


The famous Ratketcher, with his trauels into France, 


and of his returne to London. 


To the tune of the iouta// Tinker. 
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When Pepys attempted to 
arrange his enormous collection 
of broadsides in some sort of 
order, he found the task a diffi- 
cult one. The range of subjects 
was so wide that classification 
was a problem. His grouping 
was under ten different heads: 

1. Devotion and morality. 

2. History, true and fabulous. 
. Tragedy, viz., murders, ex- 

ecutions and judgments 

of God. 

. State and times. 
. Love pleasant. 
. Love unfortunate. 
. Marriage, cuckoldry. 
Sea; love, gallantry and 

actions. 
EP thine eS 0. Drinking and goodfellow- 
ee. BS ee MIOWQYY | ship. 
10. Humorous; frolics and 

mirth. 

weddings, plays and duels—all appeared on broad- Only deliberate waggishness, it seems, could have 
sheets to delight and thrill the populace. Usually grouped the items from five through nine as they 
they were written in rhyme, but sometimes the are. 
account of the event itself was written in prose The dying confessions and speeches of crim- 
with a moral in rhyme at the end; and frequently inals provided the most popular form of ballad. 
they ended, like the plays of the day, with a hope Apparently the privilege of making such a state- 
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WOODCUT FOR A RELIGIOUS BROADSIDE, ILLUSTRATING REV. XVIII, 7, 8 


for.the continued health of the king or queen. ment atoned not a little for the loss of one’s head. 
Sometimes the condemned one did 
Hewes from Hollands Leager : actually put his last thoughts into 

OR, rhyme; but more often the ballad 


7 maker wrote it for him in the first 
Hollands Leager is lately up broken, person. One such unfortunate 
This for a certaine is spoken. wailed through seventy-two verses 
the hardness of his lot and poured 
his warnings and Jamentations 
without ever setting forth the na- 
ture of his crime! 
The influence of the ballad 


makers was naturally enormous 


To the tune of, Cazons are roaring. 


aS _though they were restricted by the 
fix TV TEAS laws and the dictates of their em- 
— a . ployers, the printers or stationers. 

mar! = 


A popular ballad maker of estab- 
lished reputation could venture 
farther in the liberties he took than 
the more humble scribe. The lat- 
ter’s highest ambition was to make 
such a hit with a ballad that the 
printer of it would keep him in ale 
for a fortnight. Only the greatest 
among them were permitted to 
sign their rhymes because in their 
case the signature helped in the 
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sale of the broadside. The aver- 
age ballad maker was a wretched 
creature who lived from hand to 
mouth and whose muse must 
‘whetted”’ with ale. 
This was usually given as proof 
of his degeneration andrascality; 
yet he seems to have been justi- 
fied in trying to drown the sor- 
rows of his lot in the flowing 
bowl. For the printer purchased 
all rights to the ballad by the 
payment of a sum usually not 
exceeding forty shillings; and 
though reprints might be made 
for many years, the author got 
nothing after the initial pay- 
ment. Some ballads were reis- 
sued at intervals for a period of 
three hundred years; and though 
the printer and his heirs con- 
tinued to profit by them during 
that time, the poor author must 
be content if he had wherewith 
to ‘‘whet”’ his muse for the pro- 
duction of further ballads. Let 
us rejoice that we live in the 
days of royalties when the au- 
thor of a popular song can pur- 
cuase a fleet of motor cars and 
a Long Island home with the 
profits of a single song. 

Martin Parker was one of 
the greatest figures among the 
ballad makers. His success was 
such that he need only sign 


‘ 


always be 


“M. P.” to his rhymes to have them read by 
His chief rival was 


everyone. 
Elderton was another favorite 
were both scurrilous and inde- 
cent. He supplemented his in- 
come by dabbling in the law, 
coaching actors and begging fa- 
vors from court ladies. Deloney 
was a silk weaver by trade as 
well as a ballad maker but in 
spite of a double source of in- 
come died in poverty. 

The attitude of the time 


WOODCUT FOR “‘A LAMENTABLE BALLAD 
OF THE TRAGICAL END OF A GALLANT 
LORD AND A VERTUOUS LADY, WITH 
THE UNTIMELY END OF THEIR TWO 
CHILDREN, WICKEDLY PERFORMED BY 
A HEATHENISH BLACKAMOOR THEIR 
SERVANT: THE LIKE NEVER HEARD OF” 
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The Mournful Subjects; 


Dr, 


Che whole Pation’s Lamentation, from the Wighest to 
the Lowest; who did, with brinish tears (the true signs 
of gorrow), brwail the death of their most Gracious 
SHobrraign king, Charles the Second, who departed 
this life Feb. 6th, 1684, and was intere’d in Weet- 
minster-Abbp, in king Wenep the Srventh’s Chappel, 
on Saturday night last, being the 14th dan of the 
said month, to the sollid gricf and sorrow of all Hig 
loving Subiects. 


To THE TUNE oF [When] Troy Town; or, The Dutchess of 
Suffolk[’s Calamity]. 


towards ballad makers is expressed by Hotspur in 
Henry IV when he says: “‘I had rather be a kitten 
and mew than one of these same metre ballad 


Laurence Price. 
and his rhymes 
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WOODCUT FOR A BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON TO THE 
TUNE OF ‘“‘FLYING FAME” 


mongers.” Jonson says that a poet should detest 
a “ballad maker.’’ Beaumont, when one of his 
plays missed fire, said that its unkind reception 
might ‘“‘drive him to balladry.” This bitterness 
was due to several different causes. Parliament 
felt it necessary to keep a 
check upon ballad makers 
to prevent treachery and 
disloyalty. The church Dr, 
was particularly 
bitter because so 
long as the peo- 
ple loved and 
read ballads they 
neglected the 
Bible and works of piety. 
Devout persons who 
wished to attack the bal- 
lad broadside were, never- 
theless, compelled to use 
that very form if they 
wished to reach the people. 
John Baldwin, author of 
“Canticles or Balades of 
Solomon” said he “wished 
to God that his own work 
might. once drive out of 
office the bawdy ballads 
of lecherous love that com- 
monly are indited and 
sung of idle courtiers in 
princes’ and noblemen’s 
houses,” but here surely 
self-interests lurk behind 
piety. One favorite form 
of attack upon broadsides 
by religious persons was 
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The Milke-matd’s Life ; 


A pretty new Ditty, composed and pen’a, 
Che praige of the milking paile to defend, 


To A CURIOUS NEW TUNE CALLED, The DMilke-maid’s Dumps. 





to “‘moralize”’ a popular ballad; that is, 
either to rewrite familiar verses and give 
them a moral tone or reset old ballad 
tunes with new and pious verses. In this 
way, “‘Row well, ye mariners” became, 
under the touch of piety, “Row well, 
Christ’s mariners;”’ ‘Fain would I have 
a prettie thing to give unto my Ladie” 
was modified to “Fain would I have a 
godly thing to give unto my Ladie.” One 
questions the taste of the devout versifier 
who changed “‘Dainty, throw to me”’ to 
“Jesus, come Thou to me.”’ 

The distribution of ballads was accom- 
plished in several ways. They were often 
placed on bookstalls; they were sold to 
itinerant vendors who were glad to include 
in their pack or ribbons, laces, thread and 
cheap finery some new ballads of love; 


and when they sang them in some lonely farm- 
house, ‘the poor country wench melted, like her 
butter, to hear them. 
tribution, however, was the ballad singer or 
“‘chaunter 


”? 


The chief source of dis- 
” who purchased quantities of broad- 
sides from the printers and 
learned the tunes to which 
the rhymes were sung, for 
the purchaser’s penny en- 
titled him to 
both the rhyme 
and the melody. 
If the chaunter 
were young and 
not toorepulsive, 
he made a fair living. It 
is said that two brothers, 
“the one with a squeaking 
treble and the other with 
an ale-blown bass,” earned 
twenty shillings a day by 
their combined efforts. 
But if, as was more often 
the case, they were old and 
ugly and even deformed, 
with voices that “‘made as 
harsh a noise as ever cart- 
wheel made,” it was not so 
simple to make a living. 
These singers seem to have 
been just a step below the 
ballad makers in the social 
scale. They were often the 
friends and accomplices of 
pickpockets whom they 
could help in plying their 
trade first by collecting a 
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crowd and second by keeping the attention of the 
persons in it engaged. One ingenious rogue in 
Bartholomew Fair sang mournfully against cut- 
purses and conjured every man in the crowd to 
make sure his purse was at that moment safe. 
Whereupon each man felt for his purse and the 
pickpocket. knew just where to find them. 


The ballad singer took his pack to the doors of 


theatres, to markets, fairs, bear-baitings, taverns, 
ale-houses, wakes or any place where crowds 
might gather. During the Civil War in England 
and after the Restoration women singers became 
more frequent and sometimes a man and a woman 
sang together. When several singers took part the 
performance was semi-dramatic and was called a 
Jig. 

“Tt is a comfort,” says one student of broad- 
sides, “‘to discover that twentieth- 
century journalism is an_ inheri- 
tance.” There are many points of 
similarity. The broadside reports of 
murders, hangings, thefts, matri- 
monial troubles are not unlike the 
accounts we read in our own papers; 
but the former had the advantage of 
being written in rhyme. As for the 
speed with which publication fol- 
lowed an event, they were not far 
behind us. An earthquake one day 
was heralded early the next mornmg 
—and in rhyme. Then, as now, 
events were sometimes proclaimed 
before they actually took place. 
Printers frequently sent popular bal- 
lad makers to “cover”? important 
events such as hangings, public 
meetings and entertainments. In- 
terviews with famous persons were 
recorded and if the interviewed one 
proved coy, the interviewer supplied 
the lack from his own invention. 

When the broadside migrated to 
America it was not very popular. 
At first it was used solely for the 
announcements made by colleges 
and for government proclamations; 
but gradually it was used for epi- 
taphs—lugubrious verses that were 
pinned to the pall covering the 
coffin and adorned with an engraved 
border suggestive of mortality. It 
was not until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the dying 
speeches of criminals began to ap- 
pear in broadside form and with 
them the first woodcuts used here. 





It is as impossible to tell the whole story of 
broadsides in a single article as it would be to tell 
the story of journalism since black letter went out 
of fashion. One might write heavily and at great 
length of their value to the historian, their power 
to overthrow monarchies—as when Lilieburlero 
““sang the Stuarts out of England’”—the charm 
that survives in many folk songs that are still 
sung, the morals they inevitably preached (more 
religious than ethical) and their value as antiqui- 
ties. But surely there are some of us who enjoy 
them quite simply; who like to look at the pictures 
and read the rhymes, not with the critical eye of 
the connoisseur but merely because, like the Ear! 
of Dorset, we admire them for the simplicity and 
nakedness of their style, though we pride ourselves 
on being of admirable sense and understanding. 


Another Bloody murther committed 


uecre Ware in Partfordshire, by gome notorious 
offenders wha were executed in the game moneth, 


To THE SAME TUNE. 
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HAT ENGLAND col- 

lects today, America 

will collect tomor- 
row, IS an impertinence 
that one commits to paper 
with the blue pencil of the 
editor, swaying, like the 
sword of Damocles, above one’s script. Yet I 
venture to append it to this short resumé of the 
romantic career of the Baxter print, in the con- 
viction that the New World, hitherto practically 
untouched by the Baxter cult, is bound ere long 
to be intrigued by it. For George Baxter, the 
“Doré of color-printing,”’ 
as he has been aptly 
named, and the inaugu- 
rator of a fresh era in illus- 
tration, was something 
more than the supreme 
artist-craftsman—he was 
also an historian, and 
while he left behind him a 
mass of work that has 
never been technically sur- 
passed, he also provided 
posterity with a singularly 
vivid and complete record 
of the first half of the Vic- 
torian era. 

Born in that, one of 
the most profoundly inar- 
tistic of periods, this wood- 
engraver’s apprentice 
stands in the same rela- 
tion to color-illustration 
as Caxton to printing 
proper. The pioneer within him saw visions of a 
time when colored pictures, while of a merit that 
should make them fit adornments for the wealthy 
home, could yet be produced at a cost which 
would place them within the reach of the mass of 
the people and develop within them that faculty of 
esthetic appreciation which the ugly materialism 
of the early nineteenth century was doing its best 
to stifle. If in his endeavor to combine merit with 
cheapness he achieved bankruptcy, he but shared 
the fate of such enthusiasts in printing as Bar- 
tolozzi, Ryland and Jackson, all of whom dis- 
covered good handwork in color printing, offered 
at a moderate price, to be incompatible with per- 
sonal gain. 

The son of a printer, born in the year 1804, 
George Baxter gave early promise of marked 
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“DOMESTIC HAPPINESS” 
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‘BAXTER’S GOLOR PRINToO 


Examples of the work of this 
nineteenth century artist, 
engraver and printer are now 
eagerly sought by collectors 


Mes. Gordon- Stables 


artistic ability in the wood 
engravings with which he 
embellished his father’s, 
publications. Considerable 
fame had reached him in 
this connection while yet in 
the twenties, and had he 
been content to follow along the same lines, afflu- 
ence would undoubtedly have been his portion. 
But his mind was obsessed by the conviction that 
by multiplying the use of blocks and by combining 
the functions of wood and of metal, it might be 
possible to reproduce in printing nature’s own 
tmts and moreover to sup- 
ply such reproductions in 
such quantity as to reduce 
to very slender figures the 
price at which these might 
be put on the market. In 
order that the mechanical 
quality of the purely ma- 
chine-made picture might 
be ruled out, the manipu- 
lation of the various blocks 
would have to be carried 
out by hand, a point which 
accounts for the fine accu- 
racy of outline observable 
in his work. Where ma- 
chine-printing, operating 
at great speed, may pro- 
duce unevenness and blur- 
ring, the hand-printed pic- 
ture triumphs, under Bax- 
ter, in superlative neatness 
of technique. 

The first Baxter color-print was produced in 
water-colors from wood-blocks alone. The famous 
“Butterflies,” a study of three butterflies alight 
on a stalk, was published in 1829, apparently as 
a book-illustration, though it has never been 
traced im connection with its original volume. It 
is now a collector’s prize, specimens being ex- 
tremely rare and fetching up to £100 in the sales- 
room. Should the collector be fortunate enough 
to discover it in its bound state, its value would, 
of course, be very considerably increased. In con- 
sidering the sums now brought by Baxter color- 
prints, it must be borne in mind that his original 
prices ranged from a few pence and in no case 
exceeded the sum of ten shillings. Charges were 
fixed according to the size of the picture, which 
might vary from a couple of square inches to as 
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“MORNING GALL” “SHORT GHANGE” 


From a Golove Print by FPeom a Golov Print by 


George Baxter George Baxter 





“NEWS FROM HOME” 


From a Goloe Print by 


George Baxter 


These prints are reproduced by courtesy of Mc. Ernest Ethevidge, 
of Birmingham, Secretary of the Baxter Society 
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much as three square feet, and according to the 
number of blocks and printings involved. Today 
it is scarcity rather than size or elaboration which 
first determines market values, and some of the 
smalles prints fetch the highest sums. Unfortu- 
nately for posterity the original cheapness of the 
prints had its inevitable result in scant attention 
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mately drew on practically every method of color- 
printing yet pursued for one detail or another to 
help him in his ends—that of coloring by hand 
the completed print excepted. By constant and 
untiring experiment, the variety and boldness of 
the effects achieved became infinitely extended 
and, one after another, difficulties of technique 





“THE BRIDE” 


being bestowed on their preservation, so that 
where a production at once more costly and less 
admirable might have encouraged care, the Baxter 
print has too often met with neglect. As examples 
of present-day values, the £700, which is the cur- 
rent price of good examples of the pair of prints 
of “‘Charles and Maria Chubb,” and the £200, 
which is the average value of a copy of “The 
Launch of the Trafalgar,” may be cited. 

The second stage in Baxter’s process was 
reached when he introduced the use of oils and 
thus succeeded in intensifying the depth and tone 
of his prints as well as in extending the range of 
gradation in color. He proceeded to use a foun- 
dation-plate of steel, thence to introduce other 
types of metal such as zine and copper, and ulti- 
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PRINT BY GEORGE BAXTER 


found themselves solved. Among those which 
proved the most baffling was that of the tendency 
of the prints to lose their brilliancy, and although 
with time Baxter did succeed in largely overcom- 
ing the problem of oxidation, exposure to a strong 
light is always to be avoided in this connection. 
The collector of Baxters will either preserve his 
collection in a portfolio or hang framed specimens 
where they are not directly exposed to the rays 
of the sun. 

When we consider that in no Baxter print 
produced after those of the early experimental 
stages, were less than ten separate blocks em- 
ployed and that in some cases as many as thirty 
might be used, each necessitating a separate 
printing by hand, we are enabled to form some 
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slight conception of the indomitable ardor and 
industry of the enthusiast-printer who, working 
against pecuniary odds, has yet left some four 
hundred complete prints to his credit. Where a 
strong magnifying glass applied to modern color- 





“QUEEN VICTORIA ON A BALCONY” 


printing will reveal ragged outlines, the same test 
in the case of Baxter’s printing will merely serve 
to demonstrate the more convincingly the faultless 
register, the wealth of clean-cut, minute detail, 
the conscientious neatness which are the distin- 
guishing features of his work. Small wonder that 
so laborious and painstaking a business did not 
imply a sound financial venture! Not content 
with the multiplicity of printings involved in his 
process, Baxter further introduced a system of 
“overlaying” by means of which he was able to 
secure a stronger impression of color where re- 
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quired. Further, in order to accentuate high 
lights, he emphasized these by printing in white 
pigment, a method which again increased the 
complexity of his system. The peculiar bloom, 
which conveys something of the effect of a printing 





PRINT BY GEORGE BAXTER 


on ivory was probably obtained by means of hot- 
rolling prints, but this point was jealously con- 
cealed by the inventor and the secret died with 
him. The delicate surface of the genuine Baxter Is 
one of its salient features and it is by this charac- 
teristic that it is the most readily distinguishable 
from the faked copy. 

The finest period of Baxter’s work was also its 
most unprofitable, for, as may readily be under- 
stood, it was a hopeless proposition to render self- 
supporting so lengthy and exhausting a method. 
Faced with the alternative of continued bank- 
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ruptcy or a modification of system, Baxter was 
eventually forced to eliminate some of the various 
steps in production and inferior work naturally 
resulted. Though he entertained a profound con- 
tempt for chromo-lithography as a mechanical and 
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‘*PRINCE ALBERT ON A BALCONY” 


inexact process, unequal to dealing with minutie, 
yet he was obliged to recognize it as a powerful 
competitor and in some degree to adapt his 
method on similar lines. But in the meantime he 
had compassed a feat such as seldom falls to the 
lot of a single inventor—he had not only originated 
a new process but had Ied it to a state of perfec- 
tion which no successor had ever surpassed. 

Up to the year 1839, Baxter carried out the 
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bulk of his prints from the paintings of other 
artists, not copying the original too closely, but 
rather interpreting its design while adhering to its 
main characteristics. From 1839-1853 is the 
period during which he used almost exclusively 


PRINT BY GEORGE BAXTER 


his own designs, and to this succeeded seven 
years, closing with his retirement in 1860, during 
which he gave up original work and devoted him- 
self again to copies. Being endowed with that 
artistic temperament which is proverbially unable 
to fulfil engagements on time, he soon decided to 
abandon illustration commissioned by publishing 
firms in favor of the production of independent 
prints, and we find him proceeding from the illus- 
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“COPPER, YOUR HONOR” 
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tration of “‘Cabinets of Paintings” and the pro- 
duction of a large series of missionary prints, 
carried out in conjunction with the London Mis- 
stonary Society, to the publication of a number of 
portraits of notabilities of the day. The portrayal 
of human features interested him above all, and 
he delighted especially in compositions crowded 
with numbers of small figures, to the detail of 
which he gave meticulous attention. To this side 
of his talent Baxter gave rein, in the year 1841, in 
the production of two famous prints (they now 
fetch anything up to £116), in which dozens of 
individuals take their part, each a characteristic 
likeness and correct in every accessory. These 
were his “Coronation of Queen Victoria” and 
“The Opening of Her First Parliament,” both 
designed, painted, engraved, printed and pub- 
lished by himself. Their success Jed to special 
facilities being granted to him for attendance at 
court and parliamentary functions, and to oppor- 
tunities being provided for a number of portraits 
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of Queen Victoria, the Prince 
Consort and other members of 
the royal family. The portraits 
of the Queen and Prince Albert 
on the balcony, here illustrated, 
are specimens of the work proper 
to this period. Thence onward 
he was engaged in portraying 
every notability of his day. 
Collectors will be familiar 
among others with his present- 
ments of Wellington and Peel, 
Napoleon III and his consort, 
Jenny Lind and Nelson, as well 
as those of a number of divines 
and of individuals prominent in 
the missionary movement. 

But perhaps the greatest 
charm attaches to the prints 
that touch on simple, everyday 
themes, sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes playfully humorous, 
which comprise a large propor- 
tion of the smaller pictures. Of 
the sentimental group, “First 
Impressions” and ‘Domestic 
Happiness,” here reproduced, 
are typical examples. These 
fetch at the salesroom up to £45 
and £110, respectively. They 
breathe the very spirit of early 
Victorianism. Illustrative of the 
kindly, humorous type are 
“Short Change”’ and “Copper, 
Your Honor?,” the former a 
clever study of a small urchin, evidently deficient 
in either honesty or mathematics, who is unable 
to produce for the perusal of an irate grandmother 
the correct coins to tally with the minute bill 
which a magnifying glass will enable one to detect. 

The cheapness with which Baxter sold his 
prints led to their adaptation to a variety of pur- 
poses. Collectors, in addition to seeking them in 
books, portfolios and souvenirs, may perchance 
come across them as decorations on needleboxes, 
pocketbooks, card trays, or pasted either into old 
scrapbooks or onto the covers of music-scores. 
Between 1849 and 1859 some twenty music scores 
were published thus embellished. 

Unable to cope with the rapidly growing de- 
mand for his prints, Baxter in 1849 began the 
practice of extending his patent to certain licensees, 
of whom Le Blond proved himself the most accom- 
plished. On Baxter’s death in 1867, Le Blond took 
over practically the whole of Baxter’s plates and 
the collector is thus faced with the necessity for 
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distinguishing between the output 

of Baxter himself and that of his 

licensee, as well as of detecting for- 

geries, pure and simple, such as en- 

graved pictures colored by the brush. 

In order to differentiate his own 

work from that of his collaborators, 

Baxter, on adopting the licensee 

system, commenced to sign his prints 

and engraved his name in the body 

of the plate. He also instituted the 

custom of supplying a mount, im- 

pressed with a seal showing the 

name of the subject and that of the 

press producing the picture. In a 

way this method of the mount has 

but complicated the question of au- 

thenticity for one is frequently con- 

fronted by a Le Blond print on a 

Baxter mount. Although the grow- 

Ing scarcity of genuine Baxters has 

directed increased attention to the 

works of his various licensees, and 

accordingly forced up prices of their 

prints, these are of distinctly infe- 

rior merits. Not alone are the print- 

ings frequently out of register as a 

result of careless handling of the 

blocks, but in many instances a 

number of the prescribed printings 

have been left out with consequent 

loss of depth and brilliance of tone. 
Whenever a print is foundtobe 

of less than the published dimen- 16 

sions, the collector must be on his J 

guard. For it is a common practice 

among the faking fraternity to cut 

from a Le Blond picture the portion 

containing his signature and to market it as an 

authentic Baxter. Even mounts are faked and in 

this connection it should be noted that only those 

bearing the address “Northampton Square”’ are 

worth attention. In collecting what are now 

familiarly known as “Baxters,”’ tout court, it 

should be noted whether or not the copy has been 

taken from an unworn plate, whether it has been 

touched up or repaired and whether it is un- 

damaged or uncut. It should have been under all 

its blocks, and if belonging to the period of the 

mounts, should have its original specimen at- 

tached. It will add to the interest of a collection 

if different stages of prints, from the first pull 

(usually in a neutral, grey, bluish or purplish 

tint) to the finished impression can be secured. 
England has now a Baxter Society, which pub- 

lishes for the information of its members the 
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results of its researches. It is by the courtesy of 
the Society’s secretary, Mr. Ernest Etheridge, of 
Birmingham, and by that of the Baxter Times 
that we have been privileged to reproduce the 
examples here illustrated. ; 
Naturally, from the change of process involved, 
the three prints which are illustrated in color are 
not exact reproductions. It is impossible to give 
the effect of from twelve to twenty printings in 
four. There is a depth of color and tone in the 
originals which it would be impossible to repro- 
duce by any means save Baxter’s own. But the 
illustrations do serve to show the fine color 
achieved by this artist-printer as well as the 
wonderful technique of his engravings. With 
those shown in black and white they will give the 
reader as good an idea of the character of the 
prints as, without originals, it is possible to do, 
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The Man Who @ouldn’t Paint 


T BEATS all!” Strode SEE PELE GHALMERS “It’s a bit appalling,” 


exclaimed, slapping the 

novel’s covers together and planting the volume 
on the table with a bang. 

“So bad as that?’’ asked Bishop, the new- 
comer, himself a writer of things more or less 
printable. 

“Bad? Lord, no!” protested Strode, painter 
of ‘“‘marines”’ and dean of the Carmel colony. “I 
wasn’t referring to the novel. You’ve read it, of 
course? Who hasn’t?” 

Bishop hadn’t—at the time; but he read it 
that night after hearing the story Strode told him. 
For the moment all Bishop knew about the book 
was its title, The Spirit of the Beast, which glared 
in red letters from the front cover above the name 
of the author. 

It was not Bishop’s first encounter with the 
title and the name. In fact, he had declined so 
far to buy or even borrow and read the novel 
simply because it was extensively advertised, not 
only by publishers’ “blurbs” but by such news- 
paper critics as review books in their spare 
moments from regular departmental work—such 
as editing the sporting page or laying out comic 
strips. And Bishop, himself a writer, but not as 
yet listed among even the near-sellers, condemned 
the ‘‘modern stuff” he proudly admitted he 
couldn’t write if he tried. He avoided as lowbrow 
anything that was bawled from hoardings or ran 
serially adown single columns flanked by barkers 
chanting the merits of cereals, sausages, fountain 
pens and toothpaste. 

But Bishop and his literary daintiness are not 
the story. Neither is that best-seller of 1917, The 
Spirit of the Beast, except as a resultant phase in 
the transformation of its author. 

“As I was saying—or about to say further,” 
Strode explained, “‘it beats all how in this business 
of artistic expression so few of us find our metier. 
Right here in Carmel, where we were all artists 
up to a short time ago, but now call ourselves 
painters to distinguish us from authors, scenario- 
writers, gum-print men, woodcarvers, bookbinders 
and other ‘artists’ who are mixing in—right here 
in Carmel there are painters who ought to be 
growing cabbages, poets who ought to be writing 
ads, scenario-writers who might better, even more 
profitably, run a chicken-farm, and a large per- 
centage who ought to be mixing mortar instead of 
colors, or peddling fish instead of magazine stories. 

“Take, for example, the case of Gerard de- 


Graaf. 
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trode went on, prodding 
with his foot the eucalyptus log in the studio’s 


open hearth—‘‘it’s a bit appalling to think of the 


many millions who have been born and lived and 
died ingloriously mute. But that isn’t half so dis- 
turbing as to think of ‘the years we waste and the 
tears we waste,’ some of us, in misdirected effort. 

“T’m holding no brief, you understand, for the 
boneheads who refuse to believe they have no 
talent, who even nurse the delusion through thick 
and thin that they are geniuses! The tragedy to 
me is where there is talent, even genius, and the 
gifted owner thereof, quite aware of the gift, 
doesn’t know how to express it, but is perfectly 
certain that he does, and is doing it. 

“Take Bob Ingersoll, now. Some of us are 
grateful that he followed the line he did. Some of 
us aren’t. But I often wonder what might have 
been the result if he’d turned that tremendous 
intellect of his, that amazing gift of verbally ex- 
pressed reasoning, into the channel of straight 
literature, say? Or if Woodrow Wilson had con- 
fined himself to writing down ways to Utopia 
instead of trying to lead as Moses toward the 
Promised Land? 

“Lots of examples, ancient and modern, will 
suggest themselves to your own mind. But the 
case of Gerard deGraaf will show you in a small 
way, perhaps, what I’m getting at. 

“Gerard joined the Carmel colony of artists 
ten or eleven years ago. Came from Pennsylvania. 
Dutch ancestors. While he was getting his art 
education his people had money. When it came 
Gerard’s turn, there wasn’t any money left. 

“Still, he had all kinds of faith in himself. 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t have had. 
He had talents—a variety of them. He could sing, 
act, write verse and playlets. He was the life, light 
and laughter af the colony. He had been taught 
to paint, too—Fine Arts in his own state, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and Académie Julien in Paris. All 
he needed was to be able to paint. 

“He hadn’t been here a year before he scored 
in a way that made some of us old plasterers gape. 
He painted a picture called ‘After That, the 
Dark.’ It was exhibited at the Institute, Chicago, 
and won honorable mention. If merit is to be 
judged by the amount of attention a canvas 
receives, that picture ought to have taken first 
prize. It created a furor—and much acrimonious 
discussion. 

“The thing was simplicity itself, plus that 
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something which may be the genius touch, or 
accident. 
Then, when your eye gazed on the picture, invol- 
untarily the rest of Tennyson’s poem and the 
whole beautiful melancholy of its thought envel- 
oped you like a soft mantle. ‘Twilight and evening 
star; And after that, the dark.’ 

“There it was—all that. But you could not 
lay a mental finger upon how it was achieved. 
Not even your hardened, analytic technician could. 
It was there; that was all. Yet from the stand- 
point of art—well, it was atrocious! But, after all, 
what is art? Rule o’ thumb, or achievement by 
any means? 

“Here is what he had done, as nearly as anyone 
could describe it. He had painted a Pacific sun- 
down such as you may see almost any evening of 
the week here at Carmel. In the foreground there 
was an inchoate something, a daub which the 
imaginative might conceive as representing rocks, 
on the supposition that they could hardly be sand 
or trees. And rocks were due to be there, anyway. 

“In the middle ground was a belt of bluish- 
green, flecked to make waves. (I am putting this 
to you in lay terms and just as the picture must 
have appeared to the layman’s eye.) From a vague 
horizon of mixed crimson and gold spread a 
comet’s tail of sunset reflection almost to your 
feet. The background was an evening sky deep- 
ening upward from that crimson-and-gold horizon 
blur to opal, tourquoise and indigo shades. High 
up to the left was an early star, a mere flyspeck of 
frosty white. In the middle, in that crimson-gold 
blur, was the sun just balancing for its evening 
plunge. 

“And there was the thing that got you! By 
some trick of the brush, or touch of genius, that 
sun was actually moving. It was slightly out of 
shape, as the sun often is in the horizon haze. As 
you stared at it the shape changed. Now it was 
circular, as a conventional sun ought to be; now 
it was orange-shaped, as it is apt to be at sunset; 
and again it was like a Japanese lantern or some 
ship’s light swaying gently aloft. 

“The thing possessed a strange fascination for 
all who looked at it. You couldn’t just glance at 
that picture and pass on to the next exhibit. You 
wanted to linger and see that sun actually set! 
As you looked the picture frame seemed to dis- 
appear; your being merged into the scene; you 
were possessed by that rather sweet unhappiness 
which makes even ordinary persons watch the sun 
sink down into the big sea—makes the soul come 
to rest as the world itself similarly seems at a 
momentary standstill. Even as you watched that 
red-gold blur in the centre of the canvas, the sea 


You were first arrested by the title. 
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and the sky and those impossible rocks appeared 
to darken as if night were indeed creeping over 
the world. And, of course, you found yourself 
repeating, “Twilight and evening star, and after 
that, the dark!’ Well, after all the discussion about 
the thing’s technical shortcomings—I won’t repeat 
some of the things said about it by real painters, 
I haven’t the gift of anathema—the canvas was 
sold for five thousand dollars to an advanced 
spinster who cried every time she saw it in old 
Kahn’s window after the exhibit. Kahn was 
deGraaf’s dealer, you know. 

““*T know what I like!’ the spinster told Kahn 
as she wrote the check. Incidentally, a number of 
excellent paintings by unknowns have gone at low 
frgures—also atrocious daubs at high figures—to 
persons who have known no more about art than 
just one phrase. 

“Well, on the strength of that check and the 
seemingly indisputable fact that he had acquired 
a reputation, Gerard deGraaf married within a 
year. The wife he took to his bosom wasn’t the 
girl Carmel had expected to celebrate. The Mrs. 
Gerard deGraaf who presently poured tea at the 
studio wasn’t Nanny Wadsworth. Mrs. deGraaf 
had been a Miss Berwynd, a pretty little thing 
Gerard hauled out of the surf after a wave had 
snatched her and her easel and water-colors off 
the beach. 

“That was just the day after Nanny Wads- 
worth, looking every inch the colony’s darling 
with her bobbed hair and loose yellow smock, 
with one eye cocked speculatively and a cigarette 
dangling from her lip, told Gerard quite frankly 
what she thought of half-a-dozen canvases he had 
spread before her sophisticated gaze. 

“**Jerry,’ said she, ‘I’ve got to tell you the 
truth whether you like it or not. I hate to do it, 
but it may be an act of mercy in the long run— 
like giving poison to the sick. 

“You can’t paint.’ 

“It would be impossible to report the scene 
thereafter. The colony got it second or third-hand 
anyway. But Gerard had the artistic tempera- 
ment. Also, he had his fair share of vanity. 
Furthermore, he was a very talented young man. 
Don’t forget that. He didn’t. Somewhere back 
of his many veins of talent there was a mother- 
lode of genius. He knew it; only he didn’t know 
enough about himself, nor had he traced these 
outcroppings of talent to their source. 

“Nanny had no talent. At least, she said so 
herself, and for the moment Gerard was quite in 
agreement. As to his inability to paint—Good 
Lord! Was she insane? Or, like some women, 


merely expressing a degree with a superlative? She 
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said he couldn’t paint! What, then, was the 
matter with the Chicago Institute? Hadn’t ‘After 
That, the Dark’ sold for five thousand dollars— 
and its painter at that time an unknown? ~ 

***T like it myself,’ Nanny admitted, ‘but I’m 
like the old lady who bought it—I’m sure I can’t 
tell why.’ 

***Go! Go!’ shrieked Gerard, incoherent with 
rage, disappointment, lacerated pride and hurt 
love. For he did love Nanny. 

“And Nanny left the studio—‘kicked out,’ as 
she casually related at the Pink Rabbit, where she 
and others assembled nightly in the little booths 
and drank tea and smoked cigarettes and talked 
art after the manner of La Vie de Bobeme. These 
were the Hobohemians of Carmel. 

“Nanny Wadsworth, I should explain, was not 
an artist of any sort; only a clever little woman 
who might have been accomplished in anything 
to which she cared to apply herself. She came to 
Carmel about a year before all this with her 
brother, who was not very strong but had a gift 
for woodcarving. So he combined climate and 
business. He made very wonderful picture frames 
—hand-carved, you know. Looked at a painting 
and when he framed it the carved design seemed 
part of the picture. His work-was much in demand 
presently; but he isn’t touching carving tools any 
more. 

“But Nanny, his sister—she wasn’t artistic. 
Didn’t pretend to be. But she liked the free life 
of the art colony. She hadn’t been here a week 
before she had joined the Hobohemians, bobbed 
her hair, donned a yellow smock and learned to 
smoke a cigarette in public with the proper degree 
of abandon. A pose, of course; but we are all 
posing as something—some of us seriously, even 
to ourselves. Nanny’s wasn’t serious, even to 
herself. She was having the fun of it, while 
brother got his health back for a time and made 
picture frames and, incidentally, quite a lot of 
money. 

“She hadn’t been here a month, either, before 
she began to absorb some very decided and usually 
correct ideas about art—I mean the painter’s art. 
At first she was like Gerard’s spinster patron. But 
presently Nanny Wadsworth could put forward a 
very cogent reason why she liked or didn’t like 
a thing. Landers, who is perhaps the biggest man 
we have here, told me once he was always on pins 
and needles when he showed Nanny a canvas; all 
ashake until the oracle spoke, because, as he said, 
she usually made a snapshot bullseye. 

“Well, after Nanny told Gerard deGraaf that 
in her judgment he couldn’t paint, he was a very 
unhappy man. Nanny, no doubt, was an unhappy 
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woman. She made no bones of the fact that she 
was quite fond of Gerard. Frankly told me one 
evening in the Pink Rabbit that she never knew 
how much she cared for him until they’d had the 
fallmg-out. She smoked more cigarettes than 
usual, appeared more Hobohemian, and it was not 
always tea that was poured in the little pink cups 
at the Rabbit. 

“Gerard, on the other hand, appeared to 
recover his equilibrium almost at once. That 
same evening he himself appeared in the Rabbit— 
as much himself as if he had just sold another 
freak sunset. Nanny was there in the corner booth 
with young Colson, the desert painter, and Gray, 
the Scot whose ‘Cafion Sycamores’ won a bronze 
medal at St. Louis, and Pauline Verrall of the 
Arts and Crafts Shoppe. 

““DeGraaf pretended to have some important 
mail to consider and did not join the circle in the 
corner booth—did not even appear to have noticed 
the little party. I happened to blow in for a bite 
of supper on my way in from San Francisco. 
Gerard, seeing me, declared that he had been just 
about to order. We supped together. 

““He presently confided to me that he’d had a 
narrow escape from the bonds of matrimony; in 
fact, told me how near the altar he and Nanny 
had been when she spilled the orange blossoms by 
attacking his art. 


“Too bad!’ I said. ‘Nanny’s a fine girl for all 


her Hobohemian disguise. You might have done 
worse. As to her criticism of your work, it is too 
soon to go so far, perhaps, as she did. But you 
have not found yourself yet, my boy. One picture 
does not make a painter, although one success 
indicates his probable capacity for other successes. 
As to Nanny’s ability to criticize, she hasn’t any— 
technical background. But though I profess to be 
no literary shark, I have, I believe, as good a taste 
in reading as the next man.’ 

“This Ied to a discussion of books, authors, 
literature at random. And here Gerard deGraaf 
shone. As ‘father’ of the colony perhaps my 
opinions on painting might command the respect 
due to old age, but in literature I was, compared 
with deGraaf, as a child walking in darkness. 

“Well, I know what I like!’ I countered when 
he had me cornered. The story of Gerard’s 
spinster patron is a Carmel byword, you know. 

“And I can’t say that I like this Bernard 
Shaw of yours,’ I continued, ‘or this Spoon River 
man. The one knocks down the pillars of society 
and offers no better support for the house of life. 
The other, Spoon River, seems to me to kick over 
all the rules of subject and treatment in poetry. 
I incline rather to Poe, whose religion was to make 
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beautiful even that which is dreadful and to do 
so with the most perfect technique.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ cried Gerard, who was 
always in a hurry to recover the floor when he had 
mounted one of his numerous hobby-horses. ‘I 
agree with you about Poe, of course—about beauty 
of thought and form of expression. But don’t be 
too hard on Spoon River. He meant well and did 
well—perhaps better than you think. But Shaw 
now! You are wrong, quite wrong! The only 
trouble with Shaw is that while he sees the sup- 
ports of this merry dance-hall are all askew and in 
danger of involving the revelers in disaster, he 
can recommend no solution—no immediate solu- 
tion. Furthermore, the man has failed to get a 
grip upon his undoubted genius. Between that 
and his inability to perceive and offer a cure for 
the sores he so mercilessly exposes, he compro- 
mises on the role of part-Iago, part-Machiavelli, 
part-Mephisto and lJaughs in his sleeve over the 
mischief he’s making. But nevertheless he’s right, 
Shaw is! Only he may be making matters worse 
by his ridiculing of many a sore subject, encourag- 
ing the ribald to make a jest of that which is 
tragedy. Yet I suppose if some other genius arose 
and, without the Shavian humor, gravely stated 
the same facts, tore the same fallacies apart, 
riddled the same shams, similarly but in all 
seriousness stripped off the clothes which make 
us seem what we are not, and paraded human 
nature so that we might at last perceive that the 
spirit of man which was supposed to be mm the 
ascendant was not, despite all our achievements, 
much above the animal—perhaps even nearer to 
the beast than ever through this very Roman 
holiday of conceit—if anyone did this in all 
solemnity, he would be put down for a preacher, 
a reformer, a pessimist, a coiner of jeremiads, a 
person of low mind and improper thoughts, of 
bilious liver and jaundiced intellect, and his warn- 
ings set aside after one amused reading.’ 


“Oh, I tell you, Strode, we are come to a 
rotten pass in the world’s history!’ 

“He raised his voice—a Pink Rabbit privilege 
—and was now declaiming. Everybody could hear 
him. Perhaps he was pleasantly conscious of It. 
Perhaps he was particularly aware that across the 
room, in the corner booth, was Nanny Wadsworth, 
her eyes fixed upon him encouragingly, admiringly, 
silently applauding, and the burning cigarette, for- 
gotten, dangling listlessly between her slightly 
stained fingers. Her lips were parted and her 
whole interest seemed for him. Young Colson and 
Gray, observing her distraction, had also turned 
their attention to the cause of it. Landers, who 
had dropped in in the meantime and was sitting 
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alone, was leaning back, enjoying himself im- 
mensely as Gerard deGraaf’s words poured out in 
a silver torrent that would have made the man 
from Nebraska wonder who diverted the head- 
waters. 

“T doubt if even a lightning stenographer could 
have caught that speech word for word. It was a 
wonderful and fearful thing; wonderful as extem- 
poraneous speech, fearful as an arraignment of 
modern conditions. Nanny and I, if not the others, 
had reason to know that Gerard, by education and 
natural appetite, had absorbed an amazing amount 
of classical knowledge, particularly concerning 
ancient races and lost arts; but none of us knew 
till this minute that such things were poised on 
the tip of his tongue, ready to take flight at his 
will. 

“The sum and substance of it was this. The 
world was weary, surfeited, blasé. Like Alexander, 
it was drunk and weeping because there seemed 
nothing more to achieve. Yet what had we 
achieved? Nothing that was not material. We 
had conquered the air. We could ride on it and 
speak through it. We had learned to harness 
rivers, waterfalls, and employ their power. Pres- 
ently we would harness the tides and make the 
waves of the sea and the heat of the sun and the 
steam of volcanoes subject to our will, even as we 
had enslaved the power of a few grains of alchemic 
radium filched from thousands of tons of Mother 
Earth, whose bosom we were also draining of its 
oils. We had all but conquered disease. Science 
was about to restore youth to the senile, and even 
the secret of life was at discovery’s finger-tips. 


‘All material achievement, however. Where 
was art for art’s sake—the beauty for beauty’s 
sake our ancestors pursued? The spirit of man 
which had then striven upward had abandoned its 
reaching after the spiritual and gone as the beast, 
downward—and here was the tragedy of it!— 
without knowing it, actually believing we were 
still ascending toward perfection. Beauty and 
romance were dead. Art for anything but money’s 
sake was dying. Desire to possess an object of art 
and beauty was now in nine cases out of ten but 
the desire for prestige in the possession. Gone 
were the women of yesterday, the mothers of 
yesterday, who made home an institution instead 
of a casual lodging-house. The woman of today, 
particularly the American woman, declared Ge- 
rard, was a beautiful parasite—‘the orchid of 
civilization.’ 

“Materialism! Gerard deGraaf did not use 
the word ‘militarism.’ The latter was not to come 
into common usage for a year or two yet. But 
‘materialism’ he branded as the sword which was 
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presently to descend upon the hapless house of 
modern society. Materialism was worse than war, 
or threats of war, for in the end it would provoke 
men to war as wild beasts to carnage among them- 
selves over coveted meat. And upon the head of 
these goodnatured United States he placed the 
blame of breeding and nurturing this monstrosity, 
whose progeny in turn were colonizing the earth, 
Americanizing the earth, Americanizing art, re- 
ducing all things, even beauty and faith and love, 
to conventional patterns, machine-made and of 
standardized parts! 

“By this time Gerard was on his feet. He 
always got on his feet when he warmed up to a 
subject. Also, getting on one’s feet was another 
inalienable Pink Rabbit privilege. His eyes were 
ablaze; his artistic, brushed-back hair flying like a 
wet mop or Creatore’s brush in the finale, and he 
waved his arms like a Quixotic windmill. Yet 
there was something inspiring about the figure of 
him then. He was genius of some sort personified 
—running riot. And so he went on. 

“The world—its so-called civilization—was 
come to an impasse. Something was going to 
happen; something was bound to happen. Gerard 
felt it in the air. Like Herod in Salome, he heard 
‘something that is like the beating of wings, the 
beating of vast wings.’ Like Herod, he cried out 
in a queer, prophetic, half-crazed way that some- 
thing was going to happen—something terrible 
was going to happen! 

“Then Gerard seemed to wake up to the fact 
that where in the beginning he had been con- 
sciously talking for the grandstand — Nanny, 
mainly—in the end he had forgotten her and even 
himself in his subject. He stopped short, looked 
confused, muttered something incoherently, picked 
up his hat and walked out of the Pink Rabbit, 
slamming the door after him. 

““He ought to have been an actor!’ cried 
young Colson, breaking the sudden silence. 

“Ought tae r-run fur Coangress!’ said the 
Scot who painted sycamores and cafions. 

“*At least, he oughtn’t to paint,’ said Nanny 
quietly. 

“Presently she slipped over to my booth, sat 
in Gerard’s vacated place and told me her version 
of the falling-out. In these days, my friend, they 
all came to ‘Daddy’ Strode. 

“Well, there was nothing I could do at that 
time but offer sympathy. Later, as it turned out, 
I was to take a hand in the game, or, rather, I was 
to play a hand dealt by Nanny Wadsworth from 
a stacked deck. 

“It was the very day after Gerard’s outburst 
on the rottenness of Denmark that he hauled Miss 
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Ethel Berwynd out of the surf. She was truly 
grateful, even if the easel and the rest of the outfit 
went out with the undertow. Her mother, with 
whom Miss Berwynd occupied a rented studio, 
was even more grateful, explaining that Ethel was 
not very robust, hmting at lungs. Therefore, , 
Gerard called next day to inquire if the delicate, 
pretty girl had suffered from unexpected immer- 
sion in the Pacific. 

“She hadn’t. In fact, she was up and about, 
looking quite bewitching in dry and fluffy things 
where she had been just sort of appealing when 
drenched. She had been making inquiries about 
her hero, too, and now accused him of modesty in 
a number of things. Now she knew that her noble 
rescuer was also a genius! Was it not he who had 
painted that masterpiece, ‘After That, the Dark?’ 
Gerard admitted it, bowing low to cover his em- 
barrassment and pleasure. 

“At that, she must have his opinion on ‘some 
little things’ she had done. Not much, surely, and 
she was dreadfully diffident about showing them 
to a man of Gerard deGraaf’s reputation. She 
was only a beginner and—‘just little water-colors, 
you know.’ 

“He looked them over with the heavy eye 
of experience which hopes to find merit but not 
expecting it. They were, like Miss Berwynd her- 
self, very pretty but lacking in distinctiveness. 
That is to say, there was nothing about them one 
could very well criticize constructively. He said 
as much, with judicious editing. From the painter 
of ‘After That, the Dark’ even faint praise was 
as pollen to a bee. She took all of it she could 
carry and fairly succumbed under the sweet 
burden of it. And that she would ‘dearly love 
to see some of his later work’ paved the way for 
an invitation to mother to bring her daughter to 
have tea at the deGraaf studio. The studio, 
Gerard explained, was a bachelor affair, but no 
doubt the presence of two ladies, etc., ete. 

“Tt did. Mother Berwynd looked around the 
studio when she arrived with Ethel next day, 
raised her hands to heaven in playful horror and 
promptly set about straightening a few things and 
laying plans for a more extensive reorganization of 
the deGraaf habitation. In the meantime, Ethel 
insisted upon making the tea and of course had 
to have Gerard in the kitchenette to show her 
where he kept things. And when, after tea, Gerard 
showed them some of his latest canvases, It was 
proved absolutely that Nanny Wadsworth had no 
art sense whatever! 

“Ethel Berwynd became Mrs. Gerard deGraaf 
a few weeks later, Mother Berwynd continuing as 
executive after the honeymoon. Nanny took the 
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event with outward philosophy, being at Mon- 
terey when the thing happened, and after her 
return playing around with young Colson. But 
one evening in the Pink Rabbit she leaned across 
the table and, unperceived, unheard by anyone 
else, placed her slender, nicotine-stained fingers 
on my hand and said in a broken whisper, ‘Oh, 
Daddy Strode—Daddy!—I’ve lost my playmate.’ 

“T can tell you these little things because— 
well, the whole story is now as much Carmel’s own 
pet romance as that copy of The Spirit of the Beast 
is my personal property. 

“Well, the deGraafs were married. At the out- 
set things went wrong. Gerard was in my studio 
within three months with a sad mother-in-law 
tale. He had nothing against his wife, or was too 
much of a man to utter it if he had. But I don’t 
think he had; only that he still loved Nanny 
Wadsworth and had never loved the girl he hauled 
out of the surf. From the way he reviled the 
editor of The Caramel, our art colony’s weekly 
roast, I think he gave Henson a fair share of blame 
for foisting a wife and mother-in-law upon his 
bachelor calm. Henson, you know, didn’t care 
what he put in his rag. He offended one to afford 
mirth for the rest. Henson himself was as broad 
as the Pacific, and as unrestrained. His tale of the 
rescue was a scream to everybody but Gerard. 
Somehow it did not displease Mother Berwynd. 
Henson further reported Gerard, ‘haggard and 
anxious,’ making that call of solicitous inquiry; 
also, the rapid developments of the affair were duly 
chronicled in each successive issue. It would’ have 
been really embarrassing if Gerard had not ful- 
filled Henson’s prophecy of the outcome of the 
‘romantic drama.’ One thing more. Shen Henson 
hinted in the third act that there was a broken 
heart in the corner booth of the Pink Rabbit, 
Nanny Wadsworth just slapped his face in the 
post Office at mail time and never explained to him 
or anyone else why she did it. She never even 
took the cigarette out of her mouth. 

“Not only mother-in-law figured in the tale 
of woe Gerard brought to me. Money, too. His 
wife had none. His mother-in-law had none. And 
Gerard had had a bad half-hour explaining to the 
latter why at times even a great painter might not 
have two to rub together. He had sold nothing 
“After That, the Dark.’ The five thousand was 
gone, most of it in the buying of a lot and the 
building of a studio worthy of its occupant’s 
reputation. 

“*Why don’t you paint another ‘After That, 
the Dark?’ I asked him. 

““*My God, Strode!’ he cried. 
have me descend to duplication? 


‘Would you 


I know it is 
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done and is permissible to a certain extent. But 
I have made a rule. I shall never repeat myself. 
It is unworthy of a great painter—I mean, an 
artist who is conscientious.’ 

“Well, paint something else that’s saleable.’ 

‘““*T suppose that’s the only way out—paint 
some potboiler that will loosen the purse strings 
of an art-loving world. Something with a dog in 
it and a leet-le che-ild, and call it ‘Faithful Unto 
Death.’ 

“““Gerard,’ I said in my best paternal manner, 
‘Listen to me. You’re young and you’re married. 
The combination is sometimes inconvenient. But 
the former has this advantage in your case. You 
may turn out a few potboilers without damaging 
the reputation your later works may bring you. 
Remember that Shakespeare rehashed old plays 
when he wasn’t doing stage-carpentry. You can’t 
put across innovations in art—and some of your 
productions are that—until you have a living to 
back your insistence for recognition.’ 

““He sighed and took up his hat. 

“*T suppose I’Il have to do it, much as I hate 
to,’ he said. At the door he turned and added an 
important fact, as if it had just occurred to him 
as perhaps some extenuation for the proposed 
crime against himself. 

“*Ethel’s sick, you know,’ he said. 

“She was. I did not know how sick until she 
was dead—two months later. I had seen little of 
deGraaf in the meantime. Few of us had, except 
for a moment in the post office. Then, I thought, 
he looked strained, as from overwork. 

“He had been working, working like a dog. 
These must have been for him days in purgatory 
—painting till his eyes hurt, with a sick girl in the 
next room and Mother Berwynd coming in to ask 
when the picture would be done and how much 
he would get for it. He made several trips to San 
Francisco, taking with him four or five canvases 
at atime. He did not bring them back, but he did 
not sell them either. Old Kahn has told me since— 
and deGraaf makes no secret of it now—that 
Gerard asked the privilege of storing them in the 
dealer’s cellar, rather than to carry them back as 
visible emblems of failure. What Kahn had told 
him about the canvases must have quite dis- 
couraged him from offering them to anyone else. 

“**Paint another picture with the unique quality 
of ‘After That, the Dark,’ said Kahn, ‘and I 
believe I could fix your money troubles over night.’ 

*“*T will think about it,’ said Gerard; “but I 
will not duplicate.’ 

“The one thing that heartened him in these 
days was the loyalty of his sick wife. She believed 
in him, in his art, in his ability to paint great 
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pictures. Kahn, she said, was ‘a mercenary old 
Jew who doesn’t want real art because the popular 
stuff brings him more money on his forty per cent 
commission.’ Always she urged him to stick to his 
colors, literally and figuratively. 

“Just what happened the day before Ethel 
deGraaf died no one knows exactly, but I suspect 
in a general way. Mother-in-law’s complainings, 
too, may have broken him at last. Anyway, he 
threw down his palette and brushes, kicked over 
the easel, canvas and all, and with a burst of 
hysterical laughter announced to Mother Berwynd 
and his wife: ‘Nanny was right! Now I know. I 
can’t paint, and it’s no use holding the pose any 
longer!’ 

“Mother Berwynd took the announcement 
surprisingly well. ‘That being the case,’ said she, 
‘why don’t you go to work?’ 

““Work!’ cried the sick girl-wife. ‘Gerard 
deGraaf working? Oh, mother! What are you 
saying? You don’t understand. You never have 
understood. If it’s me you’re worrying about— 
please don’t! All great geniuses have had to go 
through this sort of thmg—their wives too. Look 
at Poe. Why can’t I be to Gerard what Virginia 
was to him? Oh, mother, I’d be glad to die, even 
of starvation, rather than see Gerard give up!’ 

“Well, she did die during the following night, 
not of starvation exactly, but quietly and in sleep. 
Her Jast words to Gerard, when he was telling her 
good-night and hoping she would feel better in 
the morning, were: ‘Dear Gerard! Don’t brood 
over what mother said. It was no more what she 
feels than was the thing you said—about your 
painting—what you really think and I know! 
Promise me something, dear.’ 

“Anything, girlie, anything,’ said Gerard, who 
was at the end of his resistance to anything. 

““That if I have to go—after, I mean—you 
won’t let mother or anyone else change your 
ambition, and you won’t give up. For oh, Gerard, 
I know you can paint! I know you are a genius, 
and the world will know it, too, if you will just not 
give up. Promise!’ 

***T promise, dear. Now go to sleep,’ said he, 
as he might have spoken to a little child. 

“She slept, and did not wake up—in Carmel, 
at least. After the funeral, Mother Berwynd, with 
a few bitter remarks on men who thought more 
of their ‘art’ than of a wife’s welfare, departed for 
parts unknown, her going somewhat accelerated 
by a burst of rage on the part of the distracted 
Gerard deGraaf. 

“Practically kicked out. He’s good at that,’ 
said Nanny Wadsworth when the news reached 
her that the last of the Berwynds had gone. 
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“Then followed the really dark period in 
deGraaf’s career—the still, brooding darkness 
which is more trying than the fury of the storm. 
He stayed alone in that studio, which was fortu- 
nately his own and unencumbered. Only heaven 
knew at the time how he occupied himself, how 


he sustained life, what he thought about. Unques- » 


tionably he pamted some; but a man can paint 
no more than so many hours of daylight, although 
they do say that Berger turns out his monthly 
stack of pines and rocks by gasoline lamp. 

“Occasionally Gerard left Carmel carrying 
some canvases to Kahn. When he brought them 
back—which he did now—it was with the same 
wild eye of defiance of the silly world’s opinions 
on art with which he took them away. ‘Gerard’s 
Swallows,’ the unkind used to call these pictures, 
because they ever homeward flew. 


““He could not have had any, or much, money. . 


Nanny worried about his health while she gave 
him no more than her broadcast merry smile and 
light word when she passed him in the village. He 
never came to the Rabbit nowadays. No more 
were we regaled with his outbursts of song, satire, 
or fluent oratory—for his variety had been infinite 
in happier days. He seemed to know something 
of everything except painting. It was only in 
painting that he lacked an almost diabolically 
unerring intuition and touch. 

“Nanny reported to me that he never bought 
anything at the store but tea, crackers, jam and 
occasionally a half-pound of pork sausage. A few 
days Jater I casually invited him to have supper 
with me some night—any night—‘why not to- 
morrow night?’ He glared at me and declined 
without thanks. Several of the others—Gray and 
Landers and Colson and Berger—tried to inveigle 
him into a square meal, but got snubbed for their 
charity. 

***T did not know until Jater that it was Nanny 
Wadsworth who took advantage of one of his 
absences Kahnward to pay a surreptitious visit to 
his studio. We never locked ’em in those dear 
days. After tidying up a bit, she left the table set 
for supper with a baked meat loaf, some fresh rolls 
and coffee in the pot ready to warm up. She told 
me about it next day, but only by way of asking 
advice. She had watched his homecoming from 
behind the saltbush hedge and had had for her 
pains the spectacle of meat-loaf, rolls and coffee— 
pot and all—being shot out of the kitchenette door. 

““*T can offer no suggestion, Nanny,’ I said. 
‘Better leave him alone.’ 

“Whether she did or not I didn’t know for 
some time. As a matter of fact, she didn’t. She 
just kept mothering Jerry deGraaf in secret, while 
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in public her conduct made for no increased 
respect from him or anybody. Except for her 
morals, for Nanny was too cool-headed and brainy 
to offend the conventions, she was Murger’s Mimi 
to life. Pauline Verrall, of the Arts and Crafts 
Shoppe, who could be quite catty, called her ‘The 
Village Slouch’—hearing which Nanny laughed, 
showing a set of beautiful white teeth, and said: 
“Thank God they’re my own!’ 

“Then came the climax. It arrived with the 
premonitory signs all wrong. Of course, to me, 
who was presently a fellow-conspirator with 
Nanny, it was only a surprise in that the con- 
spiracy worked without a hitch. To the rest of 
Carmel it looked merely as if Nanny had recovered 
from her heart-wound and deGraaf from his; only 
there was no sign that these two would ever come 
together again. Perhaps if Nanny had offered him 
even the pip of an olive he might have gravitated 
back to the Rabbit and his old flame. But 
Nanny’s behavior with young Colson was getting 
to be ‘a byword and an opprobrium,’ as somebody 
says. 

“It was the day after an occasion when 
Gerard returned from a visit to Kahn, bringing 
the usual flock of ‘swallows,’ but with a curious 
new light in his face, that Nanny came to me in 
my studio—a place she had never set foot in 
before—I mean, alone. 

“*T didn’t take your advice that time,’ she 
said, depositing a package on the table, making 
herself comfortable and lighting the mevitable 
cigarette. ‘I’ve been playing spy on G. deGraaf 
for months. I’ve been cooking for him, darning 
his socks and doing his laundry. Only he doesn’t 
know it. At first he objected to my cooking and 
chucked it out. But he had to wear the shirts and 
socks. Then he got tired of feeding the brush-rabbits 
and the neighbors’ cats and took to his meals- 
from-heaven like a motherless lamb to the sucking- 
bottle. I think he even went away oftener to 
facilitate the operations of the angelic envoy.’ 

“Day before yesterday he went off to Kahn’s 
with some more perfectly good canvas ruined. In 
doing my housework up there at his studio I ran 
into something on his desk that interested me 
immensely. I wanted to swipe it at the time and 
bring it to you, but was afraid he’d miss it.’ 

““Yesterday he came back, and I saw right 
away he’d got hold of himself in some way—got 
some sort of a new grip on life, I mean, although 
it might have been just another temporary mirage. 
I watched him from behind the saltbush hedge 
last night. What do you suppose he was doing?’ 

“““Never make a guess,’ said I. 

“Preparing a new canvas—a big one, too.’ 
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““*Poor fool!’ 

“*You’ve got to admire his grit!’ Nanny 
flashed at me. 

“““T do. I merely weep to see it wasted.’ 

*“**What d’you suppose he’s painting—right at 
this minute, I mean?’ 

“““Canvas’ would express it, doubtless.’ 

““Of course. But he came down to the Rabbit 
this morning and actually bought himself a solid 
breakfast. Was whistling ‘Il Bacio,’ too, while 
waiting for his ham-and-eggs. I said, ‘G’morning, 
Jerry!’ and he said ‘G’morning, Nanny! Sit 
down. I’ve got some great news for you.’ 

“**Sorry,’ I said in my best up-stage manner, 
‘but I’ve got to see Jack Colson about a little 
thing we’re planning for tonight.’ 

“You hussy!’ 

Sure!’ I agreed, lightly blowing smoke-rings. 
Then I strolled out and slipped up to his studio 
before he could get through with the ham-and- 
eggs. He’d been at work since sun-up. He’s trying 
to repeat his success of ‘After That, the Dark.’’ 

““Here’s hoping,’ I said; but I had reason for 
entertaining little hope. There was something I 
had long surmised about that much talked-of 
canvas of his. 

“*Don’t waste hope like that!’ said Nanny 
ironically, but with a sudden, curious break in her 
voice. She bit her lip, then went on in her assumed 
blasé manner: ‘So I swiped that package and 
brought it along. He won’t miss it now for a 
while. Busy?’ 

“T was, but—‘Oh, nothing special,’ I said. 

““All right,’ she said, undoing the piece of 
cotton twine and greasy wrapping paper in which 
she had hastily assembled the contents. ‘I didn’t 
have time to go very far with it. Suppose we 
tackle it together. Now we'll see what little old 
Jerry’s been doing with himself all these months.’ 

“But, Nanny!—’ I began in protest. 

“Shut up, Daddy, I’m running this show!’ 
she snapped; and that was the end of my scruple. 

“We were together in my studio for hours. 
Except for an occasional amazed grunt from me 
and a continuously murmured, ‘Jerry! Oh— 
Jerry’ from Nanny, there was no sound in the 
room but the rustling of paper. Nanny even forgot 
to smoke. 

“When we had done we sat and stared at each 
other. It was Nanny who broke the silence. 

“Daddy Strode,’ said she. ‘How much a 
month to hire a typewriter?’ 

“Well, two months passed. Nanny was busy 
and the Rabbit saw little of her. Young Colson 
seemed to have been forgotten. She was helping 
her brother, she said. His health had suffered a 
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temporary relapse. DeGraaf was busy too, and 
everybody knew on what. In the first flush of 
new creation he made a confidant of everybody, 
but talked less about it as the weeks went by and 
there came no word of the masterpiece being 
finished. 

‘“““He’s made seven of ’em to date,’ Nanny 
confided to me one day, ‘and now he’s on the 
eighth!’ 

““*When will you be ready?’ I inquired of my 
fellow-conspirator. 

“Oh, I finished weeks ago. I’m just waiting 
for the jury to hang or reject.’ 

“At the end of that second month Nanny’s 
actions became more mysterious. She-had appar- 
ently quit her job of ‘helping brother’ and spent 
most of her time at the Rabbit. She discouraged 
intrusion upon her solitariness of mood and per- 
son, smoked innumerable cigarettes, and her eye 
never strayed long from the little window which 
commands the road that comes down from 
deGraaf’s studio. 

“On the third day of her vigil she saw Gerard 
come down the hill ana.take the stage-coach. He 
was pale, haggard and thin. He awkwardly lugged 
a canvas wrapped in newspapers and tied with 
variegated strings knotted together. As soon as 
the stage and Gerard had left, Nanny headed for 
my studio. I was very busy that morning doing 
letters for the Carmel Art Association’s forth- 
coming summer exhibition, but Nanny said this 
was no time for fooling. 

“All right,’ she said. ‘Number eight’s the 
magnum opus. He’s taken it to Kahn. The obse- 
quies are scheduled for tonight.’ 

“Well, what are you going to do, Nanny? 
You can’t tear down all his castles and not offer 
him even a hovel in which to house his soul.’ 

“Nanny chirruped contemptuously and planted 
a letter on the table. It seemed to be from a New 
York publishing house, but its contents were not 
such as to help the situation. Here it is as far as 
I can remember how it ran: 


Miss AGNES WADSWORTH, 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. 


Dear Miss Wadsworth: 

We are glad to have had the opportunity of 
considering your first offering as a literary agent, 
and only regret that we can not offer your client 
a contract for The Spirit of the Beast. While the 
writer has undoubtedly a remarkable fecundity 
of thought and felicity of diction, his subject, 
treated in a masterly manner though it is, would 
win little popularity at this time. 

As a business concern we must of course take 
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many things into consideration besides literary 
quality, the chief being: will a book make even 
a small return on the outlay involved in its pro- 
duction? We are satisfied that, despite the high 
quality of this work, as literature, rt would not 
repay us or its author in the more material 
sense. We are therefore regretfully compelled ’ 
to return it. 

At the same time, we have been much inter- 
ested in this manuscript. If your client could 
be induced to turn his high gift of word painting 
to subjects of a less sombre nature and be made 
to see the wisdom of avoiding such excessive 
candor, we have no doubt that in the future we 
might be able to add something of his to our 
lists. 

Very truly yours, 
THE SOMETHING, SOMEBODY Co. 


““Well, except for that last paragraph, 
Nanny ; 

““Oh, I know!’ she cut me off. ‘Don’t be a 
bromide, Daddy. It’s just what I wanted. It’s 
just enough to give him a little straw to grab onto 
until the ship comes along. And in the meantime, 
as he’II need encouragement to.navigate even his 
straw, he should have a mate.’ 

“Going to propose to him, Nanny?’ 

““Oh, no. I’Il just marry him. [Il have to. 
You see that, don’t you?’ 

“**T__gee,’ was all I could think to say. Then— 
‘Aside from a little thing like that, what’s the big 
program?’ 

“*FHe’ll probably come back this evening. I’m 
not making any supper for him. He won’t want 
any tonight. I’Il have supper with you at the 
Rabbit.’ 

“*Ves, ma’am. Then—?’ 

“Tf he comes, you'll go up first and do the— 
the dirty work.’ 

“Ves, ma’am. Poison. Then the knife.’ 

“Pll be out behind the saltbush hedge. And 
when you get through— 

*“*Fxit the villam. Enter the heroine, who dis- 
covers there is still life in the hero.’ 

*““*Ve-es,’ she said, smiling faintly through 
tears she did not try to hide. ‘Oh, it’s—it’s awful! 
But he’s got to go through with it, Daddy!’ 

“So have I, it seems!’ I groaned. ‘Well— 
seven be all right for supper?’ 

“* Make it six-thirty.’ 

“‘T would rather skim over the rest. 

“Gerard deGraaf returned to Carmel about 
eight o’clock that evening. He did not bring back 
the masterpiece, but his face told the story of what 
had happened. His eyes had the glassy stare of a 
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dead man’s. Like one recovering from a long 
illness he walked slowly up to the road to his 
studio. Nanny and I watched his progress from 
the little window of the Rabbit. I'll confess that 
my eyes were a bit foggy. Nanny was openly 
crying. 

““Now, Daddy,’ Nanny gulped. ‘Go ahead— 
but take time. Give him, say, five minutes to 
himself in the ruins. Then stroll in. I’Il follow 
presently and be behind the saltbush hedge until 
you come out.’ 

“T went like a butcher to the slaughterhouse. 
There was no light in the studio, but I knew Jerry 
was there, sitting alone in the darkness. I waited 
five or six minutes, then went it. 


“T struck a match in the studio. By its uncer- 


tain flicker I saw him hunched up in a chair. I 
lighted a lamp without saying anything. He only 
looked up dazedly, said ‘Oh—Strode?’ and crum- 
pled up again. 

“*Yes, it’s Strode,’ I said, and that was all for 
the moment. I looked around for the thing I 
wanted to see—out of mere curiosity. It wasn’t 
there, of course, but lying around the studio were 
five or six fresh-appearing canvases. They were 
all the same picture more or less. They were all 
bad; some worse than others. On the back of each 
was penciled the same title—‘So Be My Passing.’ 
It at once suggested a passage from Henley. 
Remembering his successful Tennyson title I 
supposed that this new title and the picture itself 
were to suggest the context: 

“So be my passing. 

My task accomplished, and the long day done; 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing in the quiet sky; 

May I be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene.’ 

“T saw what he had tried to do and utterly 
failed in the doing. As a painting that sundown 
behind California hills was—a fright! In conjunc- 
tion with the thought behind the title it was 
pathos. I could hardly even imagine how Kahn 
must have looked, and what he said, when this 
daub was unveiled to his gaze. 

“Well, Gerard,’ I said to the man who 
couldn’t paint, ‘I suppose you realize this is the 
end.’ 

“**T have already been told,’ he moaned. 

““*Why did you keep on? That’s what puzzles 
me. You know ‘After That, the Dark’ was only 
an accident of your brush. You couldn’t have 
done it again in a thousand years under the law 
of chances.’ 

“He raised a drawn face and stared at me. 

“You knew that?’ he asked. 
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Didn’t you?—honest, now?’ 
I didn’t. Before God, I didn’t! I had tried 
for some such effect—and it came.’ 

“*That’s what the tenderfoot said when he 
shot at the buck and it somehow got in the way 
of his bullet.’ 

“It was brutal, of course, but I was under 
orders from my general. 

“He groaned and his head sank. 

“*“What are you going to do, Gerard? Of 
course you might sell the studio and open an oppo- 
sition to the Pink Rabbit. Not a bad idea at that! 
You could hang up your last painting as a sign- 
board and call the place ‘The Passing Show.’’ 

““He looked up at me slowly. 

““What are you trying to do to me, Strode?’ 
he asked with a kind of pained wonder. ‘You 
can’t hurt me, you know.’ 

“Are you through with painting?’ I roared at 
him. 

““Yes—quite. Also, it is through with me.’ 

“Good! Well, that’s all I came to find out. 
You'll be a big man yet if you don’t shoot yourself 
in the meantime.’ 

““T was thinking about it,’ he said quietly, 
‘and how ridiculous it was at such a dramatic 
moment to have no gun nor know how to shoot.’ 

“Well, don’t get one and learn. It would 
make such a mess and the colony would have to 
ante-up the funeral expenses.’ 

“He suddenly got to his feet, stiffening like a 
cobra about to strike, and addressed me with icy 
incisiveness. 

“Mr. Strode. I did not invite you to call this 
evening. In fact, I had hoped to be alone. I 
should feel vastly obliged if you would again 
utilize the door by which you came in without 
knocking. And please do not come here again 
until I send you word that I like your company. 
Good-night, Mr. Strode.’ 

““Good-night, Mr. deGraaf,’ I said curtly, 
and left. 

“That is, | went out and, standing in the dark- 
ness, looked back at a window beyond which I 
could see the interior of the Iamplit studio. The 
instant I was gone he must have collapsed. He 
was lying face downward on the rug before the 
fireless open hearth. Presently I saw the little door 
leading from the kitchenette open and Nanny 
softly enter. 

“Then I went away, knowing that discretion 
is the better part of curiosity. 

“*Next morning I went down to the Rabbit, 
hoping to see Nanny and hear how things had 
worked out. I found her and Gerard deGraaf dis- 
cussing a pile of flapjacks and maple syrup. When 
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they saw me Nanny became horribly confused for 
some reason. She blushed pink. DeGraaf grinned 
at me, rose to his feet and held out his hand. 

“You old beast!’ said he. 

“*For heaven’s sake, Gerard!’ I cried. ‘Wipe 
the syrup off your face! . . . Well, what’s in the 
wind?’ 

“““We were just coming up to get you,’ said 
Nanny. ‘I’Il have to be given away, and brother’s 
not feeling up to It.’ 

“Certainly, certainly,’ I murmured. ‘But 
first, stay me with flapjacks. Comfort me with 
syrup.’ 

“So Jater in the forenoon I assisted in marrying 
Nanny Wadsworth to Gerard deGraaf. But it was 
a strangely altered Gerard; or, rather, it was the 
old Gerard shorn of his belief in himself as a 
painter. He was brilliantly, hilariously, light- 
hearted. At the wedding luncheon, to which as 
‘father’ of the bride I mvited the whole colony, 
he had us all in convulsions, after the first grim 
silence at his even mentioning the painful subject, 
over his description of old Kahn’s face when he 
saw that magnum opus, ‘So Be My Passing.’ 

“*“Tt’s a great title, deGraaf!’ the old Jew had 
cried. ‘Y’ought to frame that picture, deGraaf. 
I wouldn’t sell it if I was you, deGraaf—not for 
fifty dollars I wouldn’t! It should be a fam’ly 
heirloom, deGraaf—something your great-grand- 
children could look at and say, ‘Grampa done 
that, an’ the title means—‘He’s Through!’’ 

“Then Nanny made a speech, and I could have 
kissed the dear lass—and did as soon as she sat 
down. We all did, mm fact, except Henson of The 
Caramel. He’d had his smack. 

“Nanny stood up there; pretty, wistful, smil- 
ing, with just a suggestion of crying, and told us 
the story of Gerard’s mistake—the mistake lots of 
us might be making. Because we wanted to ex- 
press ourselves it didn’t follow that pigment and 
canvas were the only mediums, or always the best. 
Genius was a lake and rivers were its talents of 
expression. There might be many rivers flowing 
out of the same lake, but usually there was one 
particular channel into which all the others flowed 
and went as one to the sea. Gerard had found his 
main outlet of expression. It wasn’t painting with 
oils or water-colors; it was making pictures of 
things that are rather of the mind than the eye, 
and it was done with ink and paper. Gerard, she 
said, had once made a promise to someone very 
near to him—we all knew and looked at our plates 
—that he would never give up painting. But he 
was not breaking that promise in becoming a 
writer of books. He was still fulfilling his ambition 
to express himself and the medium was painting 
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still—word-painting. He had written a book. It 
had not been accepted yet, but Nanny was sure it 
would be. And they were going to travel uphill 
together until it was. That was why she had 
married him and hired a typewriting machine. 


She and ‘brother’ and Gerard were all going to. 


live together in Gerard’s studio and save rent, 
and she, Nanny, would do the cooking for both 
while they worked for the future. 

“It’s a perfectly cold-blooded business propo- 
sition,’ she assured us, ‘except that I love Jerry and 
Jerry loves me, and we don’t care who knows it!’ 

“Well, that’s all. To be brief about that novel, 
which I told you in the beginning was not impor- 
tant save as a resultant phase of its author, The 
Spirit of the Beast was offered to the public in 1913. 
That was after it had been offered successively and 
in vain to twelve other publishers. The thirteenth 
(who didn’t know his number) agreed to try it on 
the public dog. It fell flat. 

“You see, at that time, a year before the War, 
nobody cared a whoop about the ‘Beast’ or its 
author’s description of exactly what the world was 
coming to in a month or two—all based, you know, 
on that scriptural tag, “Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth?’ 

“The novel wasn’t even ridiculed or roasted. 
It simply appeared, got the usual press notices— 
mostly publishers’ ‘blurbs’ modified or rewritten 
—and died the death. 

“But along in 1917, when we were all talking 
about the ‘Hun’ and the ‘Beast’ and preachers 
were telling us that the whole trouble was we had 
departed, like Solomon, from our God, somebody 
—may be a proofreader with a memory, or a lino- 
type operator with a taste for worth-while copy— 
drew the attention of some literary blacksmith or 
“colyum’-artist to the fact that every blessed thing 
the preachers, editorial-writers and idealists were 
howling these days had been said a darned sight 
better in a novel by a fellow with a Dutch-sound- 
ing name—a yarn published a year before anybody 
started anything at Sarajevo. 

“Anyway, the novel, resurrected, came out 
again with a publishers’ preface about the first 
edition and its failure, citing the public’s indiffer- 
ence at that time as proof of the novel’s point. 
Nanny was telling me only yesterday that it has 
sold over a hundred and fifty thousand copies. 

“And, by the way, I happened to say to 
Nanny: ‘The old Beast’s success must make that 
firm—what-d’ ye-call-’em?—TheSomething,Some- 
body Company—feel quite peeved.’ 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think so,’ said Nanny. ‘I 
never heard of the firm myself!’”’ 
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‘PARGELL, Realist and Romanticist 


O THE JuRY of admis- 
1919 
annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of 
Design there was presented 
a painting entitled “‘Louine”’ 
by an artist unknown to 
either the jurors or to fame. It was accepted; and 
the jury on awards bestowed on the work the 
Saltus Medal of Merit, an event which plainly 
demonstrated that the National Academicians are 
are not so blind to a new talent as report credits 
them with being, nor so opposed to it. 
The picture, which had something more than 
a succes d’éstime, was by Malcolm Parcell, a 
Pennsylvania artist then twenty-three years old, 
unknown to the metropolitan art world. His 
“Louine” was remarkable for the sturdy sim- 


sions for the 


“PORTRAIT OF A GIRL” 


Pennsylvania artist who 
won Saltus medal with Jirst 
National Academy picture ts 
developing a personal talent 


William B. MGORMIGK 


plicity of its design, its 
resonant color, and, most 
of all, for the element of 
mysterious fascination in 
the character of the graceful 
young woman. This figure 
arrested and held the-atten- 
tion of the spectator through the prideful pose of 
the body and head, the glance of the half-closed 
eyes, and the sense of delicate aloofness which 
pervaded the whole composition. The work was 
so personal, so lacking in reminiscences of any 
other painter, that discriminating art lovers re- 
membered it with keen delight and kept an 
expectant eye open for anything new from Mr. 
Parcell’s brush. 

Although he had two pictures in the Carnegie 
Institute show of 1920, New York saw nothing 
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““AN EPISODE” ; BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


work falls into three classes: 
realism, as expressed in his por- 
traits and scenes of Washington 
village life; romanticism, as seen 
in his nymphs, satyrs and poeti- 
cal figure groups; and essays 
toward a style of the exquisite 
which remind one faintly of 
Dewing’s gracious ladies al- 
though Mr. Parcell’s dainty fig- 
ures are of very knowing young 
dancers of the contemporary 
stage. 

In this young painter’s artis- 
tic nature there is a strong strain 
of the poetic which, oddly 
enough, is most apparent in his 
realistic canvases. It Is not 
necessary to stress this point as 
to his portraits, and his true 
poetry is also found in so simple 
a theme as the “Old Mill;” a 
portrait, in Its way, a statement 
of facts, yet touched with this 
personal quality; and in ‘“‘The 
Villagers,” two men stopping 


more of this artist’s work, save some pencil for a moment in a snowy road in the falling snow 
sketches reproduced in a magazine in 1920 and_ with the village houses rising on a hillside behind 
1921, till May of the year 1922 when the Mac-_ them, their lights gleaming through the murk of 
beth Galleries gave an exhibition of eight of snow and oncoming night. These two figures 


Mr. Parcell’s paintings. Then 
it was made clear thatthetalent “tue cHuRCcHYARD” 
displayed in his National Acad- 
emy picture of three years be- 
fore was no chance quality, but 
something very genuine. And 
it had been developed in its 
romantic and realistic qualities 
toa degree that again moved pro- 
foundly those who saw the work. 
In color, in painting, in grace, 
in fantasy and in realism, here 
were eight pictures which stood 
out in the art year as stimuli to 
wonder and delight. 

To those who knew this 
painter only through his Saltus 
Medal winner there was but one 
of these canvases resembling the 
*“Louine.” This was the “‘Por- 
trait of a Girl,” more resonant 
in color, less aloof from the 
world, a long step forward 
toward that sound realism 
which is this painter’s most 
impressive equipment. His 
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“PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER” BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


appear again in the winter evening scene of “The of Applied Design at the Carnegie Institute. 
Churchyard,” the sombre light and atmosphere Once, I am told, he came to New York with a 
few of his pictures and 
sketches and sought 
out the late J. Alden 
Weir to ask advice as 
to whether he should 
come to New York to 
study. Mr. Weir 
looked at the work, 
with his customary 
kindly interest to- 
ward young artists, 
and advised Mr. Par- 
cell to go back to 
Washington. “New 
York has nothing for 
you,” he said. And 
so the young painter 
and illustrator re- 
turned to his home, 
where in an attic 


of which is relieved by 
a brilliant band of 
clear sky along the 
distant horizon, a 
composition pro- 
foundly moving by its 
realism and its poetry. 

In any considera- 
tion of Mr. Parcell’s 
paintings and illustra- 
tions it is interesting 
to know the simple 
story of his life. He 
was born in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, 
twenty-six years ago, 
the son of a clergy- 
man. From his nine- 
teenth to twenty- 
fourth year he held a 


‘PORTRAIT OF HELEN GALLAGHER BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


studio in his father’s 
house he works with 
his brother who is an 
illustrator. 


clerical position, 
studying in what time 
he could spare from 
his work in the School 
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With this unrelieved record as a background 
one may look with particular interest at the paint- 
ing called “‘An Episode.” In its luminous color 
scheme, the grave perfection of the painting, this 
canvas recalls the best work of the French school. 


Dancer” and “The Tease,” is that of a very prac- 
tical worldliness which makes an almost ugly con- 
trast to their virginal forms. 

The romantic pictures which Mr. Parcell has 
painted, together with two decorations for Swin- 





“<“ ” 
THE DANCER 


The tones are resonant, their relations notable for 
verity. The earth, the church, the stones and 
crucifix in the bare little cemetery are immutable, 
his smoky clouds float against the clear sky. But 
the interest in this canvas centres in the departure 
from the funeral of the four nuns while the workers 
in the field stop their labors to glance at the black- 
habited figures and the hearse on the crest of the 
hillside. Death and life are typified here, a theme 
as old as art itself yet seen with a new vision, a 
rich beauty of form and color. An older artist, a 
man who had traveled much and suffered much 
in life, might have conceived such a work without 
causing remark except over its beauty. But for 
so young a man to do it tells plainly of the marked 
poetic strain in his talent. 

The figures of dancing girls which Mr. Parcell 
paints and sketches would verge on the merely 
pretty if they were not redeemed by his very real 
concern with fact. And the underlying character 
of ““The Dancer” (shown in his first exhibition), 
as in the representation of the same exquisite 
lithe young woman “‘making up” before a mirror, 
and in his two illustrations called “‘The Little 
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BY MALCOLM PARCELL 


burne’s Atalanta, have the same quality of marked 
individuality that runs through all his work. 
Three of these were shown in his exhibition— 
“Pipes and Pan,” “Spring,” and “Moonlight 
Revery,” other works in this vein being the 
“Nymph and Satyr” and “Spring Fantasy.” 
Here his work falls into two patterns; voluptuous 
figures among great trees, pagan abandon amidst 
the roots of ancient forest growths (these would 
be like Boecklin, if that Swiss romanticist had 
cared more for the facts of nature), and more 
purely decorativé compositions in which his always 
exquisite female figures stand in landscapes that 
are touched with the only unreality in his work. 

That this young painter has marked talent is 
evident. His future will be watched with interest 
to note whether he cultivates realism in his por- 
traits of people and places or develops his roman- 
tic viewpoint. In the first aspect he has already 
made so profound an impression, displayed so dis- 
tinguished an individuality, that it is to be hoped 
he will not be led away from the path by the allure 
of romanticism. 

Photographs by courtesy of the Macbeth Gallery 
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‘BROW NSOTONES ‘REMODELED 


HE CREATION of an 
upper-air metropolis of 
great altitude under 
distressing limitations of 
time or space is no mean 


premises that the average 
office building is the progeny 
of the engineer’s brain di- 
recting some forty different 
trade services and that the 
architect is responsible for 


Greater attention to domestic 
architecture brings beauty 
to streets made ugly by solid 


rows of brownstone fronts 
achievement. Gigantic 


see GEORGE HesHOR B® 
planes and angles are trans- 


formed into a supernatural city by the fall of 
night and the witchery of the electric bulb; and 
yet, so commonplace are the marvels of the New 
York skyscraper to the average observer, that one 
feels an apology is due the reader for dilating on 
the subject. The primary motive is to recall atten- 
tion to the skill and incredible daring of the 
builders and secondly to direct a side glance at 
what seems to be a phenomenon in the building 
world. Why have architects and builders, who 
have founded such an amazing new epoch in com- 
mercial architecture, been so long indifferent to 
the domestic side of city architecture? The ques- 
tion has doubtless occurred to many and with 
particular emphasis to 
the stranger within the 
gates. It is possible 
that intensive and con- 
tinual study of vast 
building projects has 
dulled the architectur- 
al mind to the impor- 
tance of the relatively 
minute four story 
and basement. In all 
probability the ob- 
servers of civic life 
will agree that the 
downfall of the brown- 
stone in all its cheer- 
less monotony has 
been too long delayed. 

The apartment 
house, which personi- 
fies architecture by the 
cubic foot, can scarce- 
ly be included within 
the domain of this ar- 
ticle, for while it is rep- 
resentative of a type, 
and a very important 
one of Manhattan’s 
great mesas, It Is re- 
mote indeed from 
one’s ideal of a home. 

If one accepts the 
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THE LUGUBRIOUS BROWNSTONE HOUSES OF NEW YORK ARE 
BEING REDRESSED IN BRIGHTER TONES 





the surface adornment only, 
it would seem, to the layman, that the latter has 
not sufficiently exercised his talent to the better- 
ment of domestic housing. From the fact that the 
new movement in urban domestic housing has not 
advanced with the celerity of things American, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the transformation 
of the brownstone has not been commercially 
profitable. Miles of the houses still wall the streets 
of Manhattan. Myriads of corpulent balusters 
still sentinetl uncounted front stoops. Legions of 
black walnut doors open into entrance halls as 
repellant as the interiors of so many mausoleums. 
Greek pediments by the thousands still sit heavily 
on the tops of assorted pillars and mongrel orna- 
ments provoke bodily 
assault with sledge and 
crowbar to the end 
that these examples of 
the Early Brutal Or- 
der of Architecture 
shall vanish into the 
oblivion of second- 
hand building mate- 
rials. 

It should be un- 
derstood that the ar- 
chitect had little to do 
with the creation of 
the brownstone. Their 
wholesale erection was 
in the nature of an 
epidemic, the result of 
a natural adolescence 
in the city’s too rapid 
growth. One natu- 
rally frames the ques- 
tion, why did the home 
buyer of that epoch 
submit to such archi- 
tectural indignities? 
Largely for the reason 
that his own taste was 
undeveloped. The 
country was dead, ar- 
tistically. European 
travel with its broad- 
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AN IRON LANTERN CREATES ITS REPLICA IN SHADOW ON AN 


From a drawing by the author 


ening influence was not general. It was at a time 
when the mighty stew of the Civil War was still 
simmering and a focus of universal attention. 
However, one’s hysteria over the situation is 
bound to abate by the knowledge that the down- 
fall of the brownstone dynasty is assured; that 
regeneration is a fact; that assaults with crowbar 
and sledge are actually and daily taking place and 
that the ground once encumbered by many of the 
brownstones is now occupied by gay Bohemians 
of brick and sparkling stucco. 

Someone of phrase-making turn of mind once 
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defined true Bohemianism as 
the art of refined informality—a 
clever definition of the ancient 
feud between a dead convention 
and the right sort of freedom. 

The same definition applied 
to the present condition of do- 
mestic architecture in New York 
City will picture the mild con- 
flict constantly progressing be- 
tween the congealed and terri- 
fying respectability of the 
brownstone and the coquetry, if 
you please, of lighter-toned 
building materials. It is a slug- 
o F gish imagination that can not be 
captivated by pink and scarlet 
geraniums against grey stucco, 
or solid green shutters against a - 
background of red brick, with 
well-watered window boxes am- 
buscading small-paned win- 
dows; not to speak of the appeal 
of wrought iron and other allur- 
ing entities of the newer home 
building. ‘“‘Let everything be 
hand-wrought,” seems to be the 
creed. The machine-made is 
abhorred. The artist-artisan is 
coming into his rightful imheri- 
tance and his personal touch is 
transforming the most obdurate 
of materials, with the natural 
result that art, beauty and sen- 
timent, applied to home build- 
ing, are making their appeal a 
real force in the awakening of 
the long indifferent. 

The outstanding features of 
design in the new houses are 
dominant individuality and bold 
originality—as enthralling as 
gypsy music with all of the 
charm, and perhaps some of the 
Inconsistencies, of vigorous youth, but the worst 
that can be said of the new movement is much 
better than the best that can be said of the brown- 
stone. 

Although one’s pleasure in exploration is en- 
joyed in proportion to the extent of personal dis- 
covery, It may not be taken amiss if a hint be 
given the explorer to walk north from Fifty-ninth 
street on Lexington or Third avenues, where the 
most casual glance will reveal many examples of 
“refined informality” grafted into the brownstone 
wall. Naturally a summary of all the charms of 
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A GROUP OF REBUILT HOUSES ON SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


From a drawing by the author 


the bohemians of architecture is not possible, but 
to slight a composition in wrought iron work to be 
found on Sixty-second street would be trouble- 
some to an art conscience. The front of the build- 
ing, simple to austerity, acts as a foil to a joyous 
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riot of wrought iron scrolls lavished on a gate and 
its two supports. The high doorway to which the 
gate gives entrance projects a shadow of great 
intensity—a perfect background for the exquisite 
details of the gate. An iron lantern creates its 
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THE EXCELLENT USE OF WROUGHT IRON IN THESE REBUILT HOUSES IS INTERESTING 


own enchanting replica in shadow on an orange- 
colored door. 

Third Avenue at almost any part of its long 
stretch seems to be engaged in a perpetual rum- 
mage sale, so varied are it shops and so endless its 
bustle, and yet, strangely close to its plebian and 
noise-infested area on Sixty-third street are two 
groups each of some ten houses. They stand on 
opposite sides of the street and appear to be in a 
state of good-natured argument as to their respec- 
tive charms. The group on the north side of the 
street seems to devote much attention to a gay 
eloquence of roof line. From the urns on the 
parapet of one house to the great overhang of a 
third, down to the very end of the series is a suc- 
cession of stepping-stones of interest. Mysterious 
casement windows slowly reveal themselves and 
workers in colored cements have revived their 
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ancient art to give the right 
touches of piquancy here 
and there. Even the prosaic 
water leaders have been 
used to add their long 
stretches to the general’ 
decorative scheme. Who 
can resist the charm of 
stucco and brickwork in one 
of these dwellings? The 
bricks are streaked like a 
ripe pomegranate and the 
stucco is cloaked in its own 
natural grey. Combine 
these allurements with 
leaded windows, the whole 
properly softened by the 
consummate touch of the 
weather, and a work of art 
stands forth. In every case 
the weather has evidently 
been used as an ally where 
its vagaries can be trusted 

~ to carry out color schemes. 
Much attention has been 
devoted to colonnades and 
wrought iron—well thought 
out devices to break the 
angle between the upright 
of the building and the hori- 
zontal of the street. Like 
miniature moats the area- 
ways guard the basement 
windows, barred by prod- 
ucts of the forge and anvil 
against the midnight 
prowler, who changes not 
with the ages. 

Across the way the houses present a different 
attitude. There is the same fluency of expression 
in roof-lines but a different interest in the houses 
themselves, brought about by the use of varied 
weights of materials with here and there an inno- 
vation in the shape of bas-reliefs keyed into posi- 
tion over deepset doorways. Charm is here amid 
brick and stone and cunningly devised projections 
to cast magic shadows and with motifs derived 
from many sources. 

The wrought iron work used in this missionary 
effort to pique the interest is not always finished 
by blackening or polishing. Through the agency 
of the weather it forms its own patina of rust or 
greyness to harmonize with its surroundings. 
Most of the iron work reflects the uncanny skill 
of the artisan who is not compelled to follow a 
false standard of excellence personified in the cold 
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accuracy of the machine- 
made. Such craftsmen per- 
petuate the naive charm of 
the primitive by giving their 
straight and curved lines a 
slight “wobble,” purposely 
loosening the lines, convey- 
ing the spirit rather than 
the letter of the laws of 
beauty. 

Sometimes this higher 
law of artistry, imperfectly 
comprehended, results in 
strange conceptions. In a 
side street near the one fig- 
uratively explored stands a 
new house in which the 
elusive “wobble” has been 
used to such an extent that 
the sense of stability is lost. 
In this same street are sev- 
eral other examples of mis- 
applied “‘Iooseness” with 
the dogma of hand work 
carried out with religious 
fervor, even fanaticism. The 
effect is novel if that is the 
objective but one experi- 
ences a sense of instability, 
even a feeling of humor. 
However, shadows seem 
everywhere well under- 
stood; certainly they are 
the main theme of one 
dwelling, where deeply set 
doorways invite the pres- 
sure of a thumb to the push- 
button with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
the mystery of deep shadows is of the exterior 
only. In truth the interior is exotic, so filled is it 
with hand-wrought objects from the best crafts- 
men. Gay little gardens seen through the deeply 
shadowed doorways charm by the display of tiny 
fountains, walks of brick or irregular flag stones, 
arbors and bird-houses—all so diminutive and yet 
limitless for the imagination. 

_ As an inspirer of interest, sustained from the 
top of the tallest chimney pot to the sidewalk, 
there is a rare example on Sixty-sixth street; a 
building of stueco and brick which serves as an 
architect’s studio and residence. As a purveyor 
of pleasant lines and details it deserves our grati- 
tude. Of old English motif, it presents a sequence 
of forms and novel arrangement of window spacing 
and ornamentation that will delight the ‘“col- 
lector” of houses. Part of the stucco surface of 
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AN ANCIENT LANTERN, BAS-RELIEF, MOLDED LEADER, CARVED AND PANELED DOOR 
MAKE A SIMPLE COMPOSITION OF GREAT CHARM 


the house is covered with a riot of arabesques, 
descendants of a style of ornament that flourished 
in England under the patronage of Henry the 
Eighth. Leaded windows add to its charm and 
the weather is at work properly streaking and 
softening the surface of things. Under an ancient 
lantern of extreme simplicity is an entrance 
guarded by a door that deserves a page of descrip- 
tion, so wonderfully carved are its twelve panels, 
so enthralling the artistry and so satisfying in 
execution. It was my privilege to have a glimpse 
of the interior. When the carved door closed at 
my heels, I passed through low Gothic arches 
down a flight of stone steps and from there 
stepped into a room. Time stopped—nay it re- 
versed itself some three or four centuries. The 
atmosphere of the room was almost hypnotic. 
Each object was in its proper place; not one too 
many or too studied its arrangement. Lack of 
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GAY LITTLE GARDENS, SEEN THROUGH DEEPLY SHADOWED DOORWAYS CHARM BY THE DISPLAY OF TINY FOUNTAINS, WALKS 
OF BRICK OR IRREGULAR FLAG STONES, ARBORS AND BIRD HOUSES 


space forbids adequate description but it was an 
appreciable shock to return to the street with its 
hot-headed scramble barking the shins of one’s 
meditations. 

The fairy stories of Hans Christian Anderson 
inevitably drift into the mind, if a high-gabled 
house on Sixty-sixth street near Lexington avenue 
be included in one’s itinerary. The house is of 
stucco with exceedingly charming friezes in high 
relief. Deep casement windows provide an en- 
trance for inquisitive minds and the fact that all 
fairies love the forest glades is symbolized by 
groups of evergreens at the entrance. A house in 
grey stucco with a blue door wonderfully weathered 
makes its appeal to the lover of delicate harmonies 
and not far down the street one may see the 
joyous vigor of wistaria climbing to a high balcony 
of exquisite iron-work where purple pendants have 
been hung. Large white shutters are exactly the 
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right background for the display. Medieval 
Europe with its dim perspective of romance is 
reincarnated in one modest dwelling of Gothic 
design, whose diamond-paned windows, deep-set 
in masonry, pique the interest and imagination. 

Where the examples of “refined informality” 
are so numerous and their details so compelling of 
interest, lack of space compels a mere skimming 
of the surface but the explorer who takes the time 
for more careful study of these Bohemians of the 
building world will at once notice the influence of 
foreign ancestry in their details and general struc- 
ture. The question will probably arise in his mind 
of how far this filtration of European ideas, incor- 
porated with American requirements of heat, 
light, sanitation, etc., will influence future builders 
to evolve a distinctive and American type of urban 
domestic architecture. Not for several genera- 
tions will an answer to this question be available. 
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Thomas Mo ran, Deanot OurPainters 


N HIS studio home at 

Santa Barbara, Califor- 

nia, Thomas Moran, 
dean of American painters, 
and one of the best beloved 
artists of our time, is now 
in his eighty-eighth year, as 
keenly alive to the beauties of nature as when, 
more than half a century ago, he started on his 
art career in an obscure studio in Philadelphia. 
It was in these same scant quarters, years later, 
that was formed the famous “‘ Bohemian Council,” 
composed of such men as Joe Jefferson, Couldock, 
Louis James and a group of painters whose bril- 
liant witticisms afterward became proverbial. 
Today, although time has left its imprint upon 
the countenance of the famous American artist, 
and his long, white beard lends to his appearance 
a patriarchal aspect, his mind is as alert, his 
sympathies as broad, his humor as whimsical and 
his love of art as keen as when, early in his career, 
he was crowned with the laurel wreath placed 
upon his head by the English critic, John Ruskin. 
The latter not only singled out a print by Moran 


THOMAS MORAN IN 1871 (LEFT) AND A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN 1922 


Oldest of American artists, 
Moran works now with the 
same enthusiasm as he did 


Jifty years ago 
Harriet Sisson Gillespie 





from a collection of etchings 
shown in London as being 
the best that had come out 
of America, but he also de- 
clared it to be one of the 
best that modern art could 
produce. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Moran has spent 
the past eight years in California as a concession 
to the rigors of winter on the eastern end of Long 
Island, he returns each autumn to spend a few 
months in his old haunts. Two spots on earth 
most completely satisfy Mr. Moran. One is the 
Grand Cajion, and the other is Easthampton, 
Long Island, where in the serene atmosphere of 
this quaint village with its windmills and sea- 
swept coast, he basks in the beauty of long- 
familiar scenes and again enjoys the companion- 
ship of old friends. To those who know him well 
he is still affectionately called “Tom” Moran, but 
to those who are only familiar with his works as 
hung on the walls of picture galleries he is the 
National Academician who, in common with 
Bierstadt, has done justice to the elusive beauty 


Photo by H. R. Butler 
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““CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME” 


and wild grandeur of the American Rockies in the 
romantic-realistic manner. 

No life history is more replete with romance 
than that of Thomas Moran, one of that famous 
quartette, descendants of English weavers, who 
came to this country from a factory town of 
Lancashire, England. From them have sprung 
sixteen men and women whose names and work 
used to be conspicuous and popular as marine, 
landscape, portrait and genre painters, etchers 


““, MEXICAN FESTIVAL” 











BY THOMAS MORAN (MIDDLE PERIOD) 








BY THOMAS MORAN (1859) 


and magazine illustrators. So especially well 
known did twelve of the Morans become that 
they were commonly known as the “Twelve 
Apostles.”” Mary Nimmo, wife of Thomas Moran, 
was known as one of the leading etchers of the 
country, a talent developed by her husband. 
While the work of Thomas Moran has made 
his name the most conspicuous perhaps, It was 
Edward, the eldest of fourteen children, to whom 
the achievement of bringing the family to this 
country and starting them on 
their art careers is largely due. 
Curiously enough, while the 
Morans had for generations 
been weavers in the English 
factory town, the entire trend 
~ of thought and action of the 
generation to which Thomas 
and Edward belonged was sud- 
denly turned in the direction of 
art, a profession they pursued 
to such a successful end that 
the name of Moran was one to 
conjure with a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The incident that 
wrought the change was none 
other than the appearance in the 
Lancashire town of an itinerant 
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artist, who presumably deco- 
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“THE TETON RANGE, IDAHO” 


rated the walls of the cottages in a crude sort of 
fashion in exchange for his bed and board. How- 
ever immature and rudimentary his efforts, they 
were sufficiently compelling to arouse in Edward 
a love of art and as a result a short while 
later he set out for the United States to seek his 
fortune. His worldly belongings, in proverbial 
fashion, were tied up in a ban- 


“THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA” 


ENGRAVING BY THOMAS MORAN (1899) 


three brothers and he established them in very 
modest quarters. 

Displaying his taste for art at an early age, 
Thomas was apprenticed to a wood-engraver 
with whom he remained for two years. He 
took up water-color, being self-trained in the use 
of that medium, and in 1860 began painting in 


BY THOMAS MORAN (1913) 





danna handkerchief. 

Landing in Maryland, he 
found little or no opportunity of 
pursuing his adopted profession 
and he journeyed to Philadel- 
phia. Nor was the City of 
Brotherly Love more generous 
in providing means of making a 
living and he was forced to turn 
his attention to cabinet making, 
even house painting, and finally 
obliged to return to his old oc- 
cupation of repairing looms to 
earn enough to live. One day, 
however, James Hamilton, an 
artist, came to Edward Moran 
with a small commission for the 
aspiring lad and he began to 
realize his long cherished dream, 
studying under Hamilton. He 
was soon able to send for his 
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“MOUNT MORAN, IDAHO” BY THOMAS MORAN (1903) 


self-centered. In fact so little does he 
think of himself that he has never kept 
a diary or any record whatever of his 
most interesting life. Indeed, he has 
only a very imperfect record of his pic- 
tures. He is only interested in the con- 
ception of a subject and the execution of , 
the work. Once finished, and left the 
studio, he never follows the fortunes of 
his brain child on its journey through the 
world. My father is as simple and 
direct in thought and action as a child. 
He is absolutely without conceit. This 
is accounted for by the fact he believes 
everyone should do all he can in the 
world without looking for reward. The 
personal equation, in his opinion, counts 
for very little. It is sincerity of purpose, 
love of work plus the knowledge gained 
by application that counts. In other 
words, it is honesty of purpose and be- 
lief in one’s ideals that really matters. 
To feel pride in accomplishment is futile 
since one always falls short of perfection. 
“Until [ast winter my father never 
lost a day but a serious illness from 
which he is now recovering kept him 
from work for some time. He is now 
once more at his easel working four 
hours a day and enjoying it. He is as 


oil. In 1862 he went to England and in 18€6_ keen to note the changing lights and shadows that 


he went to the Continent and studied the 
art of France and Italy. He found him- 
self, however, five years later when he made 
his first journey to the Far West with the 
government exploring expedition to the Yel- 
lowstone country, making a second expedition 
in 1873. It was on these trips that he made 
his sketches for his two great canvases which 
are in the Capitol at Washington, “The 
Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone” and ‘The 
Chasm of the Colorado.” These experiences 
proved to be the events in his life fixing his 
career for many years during which he painted 
many pictures in the vein of which those two 
are acknowledged to be the masterpieces. 
But Mr. Moran has also painted the sea and 
such pastoral scenes as are associated with 
his Long Island domicile. 

An absorbing interest in and love for what 
he is painting is, according to his daughter, 
Ruth B. Moran, who lives with her father, 
the secret of his success. He is for the time 
completely submerged in his work so that his 
whole personality is dominated by it. ‘Father 


« 


is not introspective,” says Miss Moran, “nor 
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“‘WOODLAND PARK BY THOMAS MORAN (1913) 
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“VENICE” (National Academy of Design, 1922) BY THOMAS MORAN (1921) 


drift over the mountains as ever and never tires are the subjects he is just now putting on canvas. 
of the dreamy beauty of the Channel Islands seen Only last hear he journeyed again to the Yosemite 
from his studio window, with the eucalyptus trees, Valley, coming home full of enthusiasm from the 
the live oaks and the brown hills in summer that beauty of the Yosemite Falls of which he painted 
turn to green with the first of the rains. These a thirty by forty canvas with great success. He is 


“THE DREAM CITY” BY THOMAS MORAN (191g) 
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now at work on a smaller one of the Bridal Veil 
Falls. He is as much impressed by beauty as in 
his younger days. His mind never grows stale or 
he never loses interest but concentrates on. his 
work with as much singleness of purpose and con- 
centration as in his youth. 

“Moran,” as his daughter naively refers to 
him, ‘‘has no interest whatever in the fads of the 


Santa Barbara Mission, but he has filled it with 
sketches and etchings brought from his East- 
hampton home and he seems to feel as much at 
home in his small quarters as in the forty-foot 
studio on Long Island. On the walls hang Howard 
Butler’s portrait of him painted last autumn 
which was shown in the Academy at the same’ 
time Mr. Moran latest painting “‘Venice” was 














THOMAS MORAN’S STUDIO IN SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


day as they affect art. He doesn’t believe such 
things will live or leave behind any lasting impres- 
sion. Ugliness and poor drawing for the sake of 
novelty does not, to him, spell art. The sporadic 
flash of such things won’t last, but composition, 
design, beauty of technique and the transforma- 
tion of the crudities of nature by the alchemy of 
the artist’s ideals to form a picture—this is the 
thing that holds him.” 

Mr. Moran’s studio in his bungalow home in 
Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara, is the mecca for 
artists as It was in Easthampton, and the art 
colony now developing there includes such artists 
as Howard Russell Butler, Fernand Lungren, Carl 
Oscar Borg, Lockwood de Forest, Dewitt Parshall, 
to name a few of the better known men. The art 
movement there has been very sanely fostered 
and Mr. Moran takes a deep interest in it, and 
the men drop into the studio and he follows what 
is being done with keen delight. His studio is a 
rather small room in the bungalow which is 
located only a few blocks away from the old 
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shown. Leaning against the wall of the studio 
is a large canvas, one of Mr. Moran’s best, ““The 
Rock Towers of Colorado,” which he painted in 
1875 soon after seeing the Grand Cafion. His 
daughter has kept this canvas for herself as well 
as an imaginative work, all blue and grey, painted 
in Santa Barbara in 1919, suggested by the dream- 
like islands of the Channel. 

If Mr. Moran’s health had permitted he would 
have gone last spring to Bryce Cafion, Utah, at the 
invitation of Stephen Tyng Mather, director of 
the National Park Service, who was exceedingly 
anxious he should take the trip to this newest of 
our national parks to paint it. A month ago Mr. 
Moran made a short trip to the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona and they are now urging him to come 
again to the Yellowstone country. But for his 
annual trip to Easthampton, Mr. Moran is quite 
content to stay in his California studio. To work 
and create is his absorbing passion. To have high 
ideals and to approximate them as closely as 
human ability allows is his noblest aim. 
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Vile The So-Called Anglo-Dutch Period 


LTHOUGH it has been 

the custom to class 

the furniture designed 
during the reigns of the 
Dutchman, William of 
Orange, and his Stuart 
Queen, Mary, and of their 
successors, Queen Anne and George I under the 
one heading of Anglo-Dutch, this classification is 
inaccurate, at least as far as the early part of the 
William and Mary period is concerned. That 
period would be more 
correctly labeled Anglo- 
French for it was intro- 
duced into England by 
a Frenchman who only 
happened to be residing 
temporarily in Holland 
at about the time that 
William of Orange was 
contemplating the pos- 
sibility of his succession 
to the throne of James 
II. One of the leading 
cabinet-makers of the 
luxurious court of Louis 
XIV was Daniel Marot. 
This man was a Hugue- 
not but under the terms 
of the Edict of Nantes, 
promulgated in 1598 by 
Henry IV, he had lived 
and worked in peace 
and comfort and had 
even become a favorite craftsman of the Catholic 
king. But in 1685, under the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, the Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
and not only was the exercise of any but the 
Catholic religion prohibited but it was also for- 
bidden to the Huguenots to leave France, thereby 
obliging them to become converted. But despite 
the anti-emigration order no less than 50,000 
families escaped into foreign countries, many of 
them into Holland. And so Daniel Marot, the 
father of the “pedestal leg” in Northern Europe, 
came under the notice of William of Orange who, 
when he was called to the throne of Great Britain, 
took the Frenchman over with him in his train. 
And, curiously enough, the most characteristic 
furniture of the William and Mary style is not of 
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Lhe influence of the French- 
man, Daniel Marot, was 
the chief feature of the 
William and Mary style 
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WILLIAM AND MARY TABLE. 

STRETCHER, DUTCH “‘BUN-FEET,” “INVERTED CUP”’ 

TURNED LEGS AND APRON SHAPED IN FLAT ARCHES. 

THE LEG IN FRONT IS UNCOMMON, A CARVED NOB 

GENERALLY BEING SUSPENDED BETWEEN THE TWO 
ARCHES 


the Dutch type but this 
modified Louis XIV style, 
introduced by the Grand 
Monarque’s banished crafts- 
manus o. 
The so-called “inverted 
cup” leg is simply an adap- 
tation of the square pedestal leg, offering one more 
example of the English fancy for curves and circles 
as opposed to the French affection for the classical 
rectilinear contours which is so noticeable even in 
gothic structures where 
the French monastic ar- 
chitects retained the 
square abacus of the 
piers while the English- 
men made use of circu- 
lar ones. The connec- 
tion of the English in- 
verted cup and the 
French pedestal legs 
can be seen clearly from 
a comparison between 
the early Louis XIV 
legs, illustrated in my 
last article, with the 
typical William and 
Mary supports of the 
pedestal table shown 
here. The inverted cup 
leg is the distinguishing 
feature par excellence of 
the William and Mary 
style, not in the sense 
that any furniture not possessing this feature 
must belong to another period, but because any- 
thing with it can only be William and Mary. 
Another typical detail of this style is the semi- 
circular “hood” or ‘‘double-hood” used chiefly 
for the pediment of secretaires and cabinets, the 
“cresting” of chair-backs and also found in the 
design of the stretcher and even in the aprons of 
tables and low-boys. This hood is derived from 
Italian Renaissance ornament, such as the design 
of the Dantesca—not the Savonarola—X-shaped 
chair, and the plain-center arches in Renaissance 
buildings. It is as distinctive a feature of the style 
as the leg previously described, and appeared 
everywhere, in subsidiary motives, as in the 
lacquered writing-cabinet and in the hall-clock 


NOTE FLAT, SHAPED 
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WILLIAM AND 
MARY ‘*‘LAC= 
QUERED” SEC- 
RETARY. NOTE 
THE REPETI- 
TION OF THE 
SEMI-CIRCULAR 
FORM OF THE 
HOOD 


illustrated here. In the latter it appears as a con- 
tour ornament of each packet of floral decoration. 


The manner in which the stretcher 
of William and Mary tables and 
highboys is attached is again charac- 
teristic. ‘Instead of the separate side 
and front stretchers that had been 
the mode up to the last decade of 
the seventeenth century one con- 
tinuous stretcher came into vogue 
lying flat and with its contour fash- 
ioned into one of several prevailing 
patterns. Besides the segmental 
contour connecting the front legs, 
running round the sides and becom- 
ing a plain unornamented plank at 
the back, we also find the pair of 
Flemish scrolls so popular in the 
earlier Stuart reigns but, unlike 
their predecessors, plain as though 


WILLIAM AND MARY “SEAWEED” MARQUETRY 


““? 


TABLE WITH THE FLEMISH I STRETCHER 


Courtesy of Hampton er Company, Limited 
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silhouetted, instead of being 
carved into handsome deep 
mouldings, a pair between each 
pair of legs; a bracket or ogee 
arch used in the same way, or 
sometimes, for the ornament 
was an earlier one, that Flemish ' 
“1” which we illustrated as an 
initial letter of the first article 
of this series. This ornament, 
which was so frequently em- 
ployed in earlier Jacobean days, 
was of Flemish origin and repre- 
sented the first letter of the 
name of Our Lord. But this 
ornament was only used when 
the legs were not of the straight 
pedestal type where, as in the 
accompanying illustration, it 
was impossible to employ the usual “cireum- 
venting” stretcher of the style or with spiral- 
turned legs. 

In regard to chairs of the style they are 
quite easily recognizable by the lines of the 
back, for below the cresting they almost always 
have either one or more independent spindles 
flanking the caned or carved or carved and 
pierced back-panel along its entire length; or 
the edges of the back itself, whether caned, 
carved or upholstered, are straight lines. 
There are exceptions, of course, to the most 
rigid of rules. But the earlier William and 
Mary chairs offer many pitfalls for the tyro 


in styles, for the transition from the Restora- 
tion styles of Charles II and James II to that of 
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their successors was a very 
gradual one, owing to the 
strong French influence exer- 
cised over furniture design in 
the reign of the ‘Merrie 
Monarch” by Louise de 
Querouailles, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth, re- 
peated in the reign of the 
quiet Dutch Stadhouder as 
we have already explained 
by the more respectable in- 
fluence of Daniel Marot. So 
it comes about that we find 
some of the cleverest experts 
calling such chairs as the one 
reproduced here in pen and 
ink, William and Mary which, 
though it may be technically 
correct, 1s nevertheless mis- 
leading. Technically correct 
in that they possess such dis- 
tinctive features as the spin- 
dle uprights and also the gen- 
eral feeling of the period. But 
at the same time they bear 
characteristics of the late Res- 
toration such as the richly 
carved front stretcher with 
its typical basket of fruits 
and flowers repeated in the 
cresting which is one of the 
most important of Stuart 
marks. But one point will 
always help in determining 
the date of a transition chair 
such as this one, for it is con- 
stant: that is the size of the 
mesh of the caning. In the 
chairs of Charles I, the cane 
itself is very coarse in quality, 
and plaited into a big mesh; 
in that of Charles II and of 
James, the mesh becomes 
somewhat finer, though the 
coarse material is still used, 
while in the time of William 
III the cane itself was very 
much better in quality both 
in color and texture and the 
mesh was much closer. The 


backs of the fine chairs of the best quality were, 
however, not caned, but very richly, and in many 
cases, very beautifully carved. 

It was during the reign of the Usurper, as the 
Stuart adherents called the Dutchman, that that 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HALL CLOCK WITH THE 
CONVENTIONALIZED ADAPTATION OF DUTCH 
FLORAL DESIGN 


Courtesy of Kirkman er Hall 


popular piece of furniture the 
highboy made its appearance. 
Here again, the foreign influ- 
ence, principally French, 
made itself felt, this time in 
the very name of the piece. 
It is derived from the French 
words haut (high) and bois 
(wood). But the word bois 
has been employed for cen- 
turies in the sense of “furni- 
ture” (mettre dans ses bois, 
meaning install someone in a 
house with his or her. own 
furniture) and so with the 
English word “high” restored 
to use, the name _ highboy 
came into existence. The 
name, like that of the smaller 
piece the lowboy, is proper to 
this country for it is never 
used in England that I am 
aware and it would be inter- 
esting to trace the origin of 
so distinctive a French term 
used in this country in early 
Colonial days. 

William and Mary high- 
boys differ from those of the 
Queen Anne style by being 
of rectilinear contour with a 
square top whereas those of 
the later reign invariably had 
either a broken pediment or 
a swan-neck or a broken-arch 
pediment. The William and 
Mary pieces are simply a 
number of plain drawers on a 
typical stand of the style 
having generally four legs in 
front and two at the back, all 
joined by the one flat stretcher 
in one of the patterns already 
described here. And to the 
best of my recollection they 
always have straight legs. 
Drop-handles, in the husk 
pattern (which is a conven- 
tionalization of the garrva 
elliptica flower) or pear- 
shaped or, though less fre- 


quently, ornamental bail handles and pierced key- 
hole plates are also typical of this first part of the 


Anglo-Dutch period. 


In the matter of decoration marquetry took 
the place of the old-fashioned inlay and some 
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WILLIAM AND MARY CHEST OF DRAWERS WITH FLORAL 
MOTIVES STILL MORE CONVENTIONALIZED THAN THOSE OF 
THE HALL CLOCK 


Gourtesy of Gill er Reigate 

England also for the decoration of cupboard 
panels already made less uninteresting by the use 
of Flemish mouldings in innumerable combina- 
tions. But marquetry instead of being imbedded 
FINELY CARVED WILLIAM AND MARY CHAIR WITH THE deep in the body of the panel is stmply inlay of 
ANGLICIZED PEDESTAL BEG AND One iY = = thin -yeneermatenalsanto the mam eneenal ene 
remarkable effects were obtained through the piece of furniture. It 1s always of wood, never of 
almost incredible skill of some of the Dutch metals or stones or other inlay favorites. And it 
workers in cutting and fitting follows from what I have just 
the finest scroll patterns in so set down that the inlay material 
fragile a material. It is a very was only of the same thickness 
common error to label mar- as the veneer into which it was 
quetry as inlay, and vice versa, fitted. 

whereas there is a fundamental Veneering itself was a new 
difference between them. Inlay art, so far as England was con- 
refers to the setting of some for- cerned, although it is as old as 
eign substance into holes cut to the first buildings and is stated 
receive it in the body itself of to have been employed in the 
the piece to be so decorated. Temple of Solomon, though that 
We saw in previous articles how idea may have sprung from the 
the artists in inlay in Italy, phrase, ‘““And he covered the 
France and in England, during walls on the inside with wood, 
the Elizabethan and early Ja- and covered the floor of the 
cobean reigns, used everything house with planks of fir.” It 
from tvory and mother-of-pearl consisted of covering the surface 
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and tortoise shell and metals, in 
the Continental countries, to 
bog-oak and holly in England. 
And in the later Stuart reigns, 
inlay of bone and ivory and 
ebony became quite popular in 


CARVED WALNUT CHAIR, TRANSITION, 
CIRCA 1686-7. THE CRESTING AND 
THE FRONT STRETCHER ARE CAROLEAN 
(RESTORATION) BUT THE SPINDLE UP- 
RIGHTS ARE MORE IN THE FEELING OF 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD 





Courtesy of Dawson 
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of a comparatively common wood with a 
thin skin of some other of semi-precious 
quality in order that while cutting the body 
of the piece with the grain to give it the 
necessary strength, the visible surface could 


be given over to the beauty of the grains of 


the veneer woods, cut most frequently across 
them, as in the case of burr-walnut and the 
beautiful oyster walnut so much in favor 
during the Anglo-Dutch period. In those 
days, when the veneer had to be cut by hand, 


it was made from a sixteenth to an eighth of 


an inch thick whereas now that it is prepared 
by machinery it is rarely more than a thirty- 
second of an inch thick and frequently less 
than a sixtieth. This is a precious indication 
for the detection of fake pieces. It is also 
one of the reasons why modern veneer holds 
better than the old hand-cut material for 
glue will hold a thin sheet of anything better 
than a thick one. Fine effects of veneering 
were obtained, particularly in France, by 


juxtaposing different colored woods or arranging 
the grains so that they made patterns, usually of 


a rectilinear order. 
This is called “‘par- 
quetting,” and was 
very popular in 
France at the end of 
the eighteenth century 
in the last years of 
Louis XV’s reign and 
throughout that of his 
successor. 
Marquetry came 
to England from Hol- 
land but before the 
elevation of the Prince 
of Orange to the 
throne of his wife’s 
family. It was intro- 
duced somewhere be- 
tween 1675 and 1680, 
and is again an excel- 
lent indicator of the 
date of a piece of mar- 
quetted furniture for 
the designs employed 
were each characteris- 
tic of certain periods. 
The word ‘marquet- 
ry,” an anglicization 
of marqueterie, is de- 
rived from the French 
word marqueter, to 
variegate, and thus to 
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the flower-loving Dutchmen this variegation took 
a floral form. The earliest Dutch designs were 


naturalistic flower 
patterns, flowers in 
loosely-constructed 
bunches as in the hall 
clock on page 363. On 
reaching England, 
however, at a time 
when even the grow- 
ing of flowers and the 
laying-out of gardens 
was accomplished in a 
formal manner the 
naturalistic floral de- 
signs of the Dutch 
without losing their 
freshness were mingled 
with conventional 
scrolls at the bases of 
the bunches giving a 
more or less bi-lateral 
effect to the marquet- 
ry panel. Then a bril- 
liant scroll work of 
conventionalized foli- 
age came to be em- 
ployed and soon be- 
came so fine in pattern 
and workmanship that 
it was known as “‘sea- 
weed marquetry.” Fi- 
nally, towards the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign, 
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QUEEN ANNE NEEDLEWORK SETTEE WITH “COLLARED” AND UNDERCUT LEGS 


ARMS TYPICAL OF THE BEST STYLE 


Courtesy of the Hayden Company 


the sea-weed motives degenerated into compli- 
cated arabesques such as decorate the Dutch chest 
of drawers illustrated in my last article; and mar- 


quetry following the 
example of all other 
arts that die out under 
the influence of too 
great a facility of tech- 
nique gave place to a 
new “fad,” that of 
lacquered furniture 
either properly so or 
japanned which was 
nothing more than an 
attempt to produce 
the effect of Japanese 
lacquer with a varnish 
that had no connec- 
tion with the true lac- 
quer-varnish tree 
(Rhus vernicifera). 
Most of the so- 
called lacquer-work of 
the late William and 
Mary and the Queen 
Anne periods is simply 
japanning, as will be 
seen from its surface, 
which is coarse and 
thin-looking whereas 
Japanese lacquer is 
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* Courtesy of Mrs. Ebrich’s Gallery 





highly polished, of very fine tex- 
ture, and unctuous in quality of 
surface. In 1685 a certain John 
Stalker published a remarkable 
work on jJapanning and varnish- 
ing, “bemg a compleat discovery 
of those arts.” He explained in 
the most approved correspon- 
dence school manner how he 
could teach the art to young 
Jadies in twenty-four hours. 
But if he could he probably 
omitted to state that the great 
Japanese artists in lacquer, the 
Kajikawas, the Korins, the Rit- 
suos, used to let their ground- 
coats of varnish dry from five 
hundred to six hundred hours, 
before they attempted to put on 
the dozens of “‘quality coats” 
and the decoration. So it will 
be easily understood why old 
English lacquered furniture has 
not the true lacquer quality but 
that the finish is simply a 


colored and decorated varnish. 
In 1702 William III died and Queen Anne 
ascended the throne of England and ruled until 


1714. Anne was a 


RARE AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT OR CORNER CHAIR WITH daughter of James HH 


by his second wife, 
Anne Hyde, and in- 
herited all her mother’s 
simplicity of life and 
thought. Now the 
lackadaisical, easy- 
going character of 
this daughter of a pro- 
fligate and bigoted 
monarch was reflected 
in the household fur- 
nishings of the period 
which were as color- 
less as the queen her- 
self. The plainest 
Dutch walnut furni- 
ture, generally with- 
out any ornamenta- 
tion at all or, at the 
most, a convex cockle- 
shell on the knees of 
the club-footed cabri- 
ole legs, and with a 
splat back as simple as 
the remainder of the 
frame, flanked by a 
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hooded cyma curve on each side. Many 
dealers call chairs Queen Anne which 
show a certain amount of ornamenta- 
tion, such as lacquered backs and legs, 
the latter terminating in a doe’s foot 
(pied de biche). But such pieces are not 
in the style of Queen Anne proper. They 
belong to that period of Early Georgian 
styles, known as the “Decorated Queen 
Anne,” which did not come into being 
until 1714, the year of the queen’s death. 
Queen Anne splat-backs are never pierced 
whereas the Decorated Queen Anne 
backs are very rarely unpierced and have 
frequently a small oval surrounded by a 
sort of setting as though a carbuncle had 
been placed in it and then removed. 
Nor is the ball-and-clawfoot a charac- 
teristic detail of the Queen Anne style, 
as Is so commonly believed. It is never 
found in true Queen Anne pieces, but 
belonged to the “Decorated Queen Anne” 
style, coming in about 1715. The drop 


handles of the William and Mary style gave way 
to bail handles on a wide plate in the form of a 
conventional spread-eagle, derived from the coat- 


of-arms of the Italian princely 
house ‘of Este, to which be- 
longed the step-mother of 
Queen Anne. We sometimes, 
though rarely, find this con- 
ventional eagle on William and 
Mary pieces but they properly 
belong to the reign of the last ° 
of the Stuarts. In the follow- 
ing style, the Decorated Queen 
Anne, we find no longer the 
conventional spread-eagle, but 
the bird itself in its natural 
form, with its head used in 
numerous ways as the principal 
motive. A splendid mirror- 
back chair at the Metropolitan 
Museum, belonging truly to 
the Satyr-Mask period of Early 
Georgian, has a hangover of 
four eagle-heads, one at the 
extremity of each arm, and 
one, with the talons also, to 
form the hood of the cresting. 

As stated already in this 
article the highboy was a fa- 
vorite form of chest in this 
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“SPIDER-LEG”’ TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE GRACE OF GOOD CABINET- 
MAKING IN QUEEN ANNE S REIGN 
ened in-appearance, given a graceful curved pedi- 
ment in various shapes, and placed upon four 
slender cabriole legs without any stretcher at all. 
Wing-chairs, introduced from 
Holland as early as James II, 
became very popular in Queen 
Anne’s reign but they were 
lower in the back than the 
earlier ones, stood on short 
stumpy cabriole legs without a 
stretcher, and were provided 
with a loose cushion in order to 
make the seat comfortably 
high. Needlework in wool, 
gros-point and petit-point, was 
extensively used for uphol- 
stery purposes and the genuine 
old needlework of this period 
is much sought after today. 
The tables of the Queen 
Anne style are generally of the 
drop-leaf type, with a swinging 
leg (not a gate-leg for there is 
no stretcher), all the legs being 
very slender and simple but 
cut in fine lines lending them- 
selves to a beautiful patina 
such as is difficult to obtain 
with any other style of English 


ee nw wwAL furniture. They are sometimes 


5 : QUEEN ANNE f 
period, but it was no longer a TSS. HIGHBOY. at known as “‘Spider-leg tables.”’ 
rectilinear affair on straight SOF nee vlaNpre An example of this graceful 


stretchered legs. It was light- 
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AND KEY PLATE table is illustrated above. 
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ART and CO) Tiles ‘THINGo EGLINGTON 


YEAR ago I was walking over the hills 
x behind Settignano with Leo Stein. We 

talked of Stein’s days in Paris; of Matisse 
selling his first important picture, refusing to 
lower the price and all the time prostrate with 
anxiety lest the sale not materialize; of the curious 
case of Picasso, born, in Stein’s view, out of his 
time, a lyric artist forced into the Cézanne tradi- 
tion; of Renoir and a certain picture in Durand- 
Ruel’s window that so haunted Stein’s dreams 
that he sent his sister to buy it in the morning; of 
Stein’s gradual realization that he had gotten all 
that he would ever get out of pictures, and his 
growing absorbtion in his own theory, propounded 
in a series of articles, of pictorial vision, according 
to which every man had it in his power to be his 
own picture maker. These and many other things 
we discussed, I listening the more readily that I 
realized that I was with one of the world’s finest 
talkers. Finally I asked—with regret, for my 
days in Italy were numbered—whether Stein had 
any thought of returning to America. He shook 
his head. What should he do there? In Italy he 
could work in peace. In New York he would be 
forced to write for a living. A critic’s job. He 
looked at me in compassion. I would as soon take 
the job of a critic on a daily paper, he said, as I 
would walk down Fifth avenue, handing bouquets 
to those I liked and sticking pins into those whose 
faces displeased me. The one is as honest as the 
other. 


The remark comes vividly to mind as I sit 
down to review the art season. Bouquets and 
pins! What a quantity of pins one collects in the 
course of one winter of exhibitions. Not even the 
exercise of that instinctive selection which comes 
with experience seems to diminish the number. 
Packets and packets of pins and the bouquets— 
how few. 


First, the Russian invasion. It began several 
years ago—with Roerich, I imagine. Then came 
the Repin exhibition, representing the narrative, 
intensely national school of the last century. We 
were polite to Repin, if a little cool. But all the 
while a legend was growing up of a marvelous 
school of Russian décorateurs, some exiled in 
Paris, some still working in Russia, a school of 
barbaric colorists, of which Roerich and Anisfeld 
were nothing more than pale reflections. The 
theory was that the Slav, released from the 
Byzantine tradition on the one hand, on the other 
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from imitation of European models, had found his 
true nature in a more than oriental splendor. 
Names were whispered, familiar names that 
evoked memories of the Russian ballet. Soudei- 
kine, Gontcharova, Larionow, Bakst, Benois. . . 

Our minds recalled the gorgeous settings and cos- 
tumes of the ballets, Benois’ Petrouchka, Gont- 
charova’s La Liturgie, Bakst’s Sheberazade, and 
we imagined all this barbaric splendor transferred 
to canvas, rich, passionate, racy because sprung 
out of the soil itself... . . 

A legend. A dream rather. Half self-hypno- 
tism, a willingness to believe in any foreign 
miracle, half excellent press-agenting. Who shall 
blame us? The evidence, the ballet, was there. 
Only logic failed which should have told us that 
a scenic designer of genius is not necessarily a 
painter of the same rank. ; 

Well, we have paid for our credulity. One by 
one the great unknown have come over, have been 
greeted with flourish of trumpets, have exhibited 
their pictures to the admiring multitude. To one 
after the other we have gone hopefully, hoping 
against hope for the New and Promised Dispen- 
sation. From one after the other we have turned 
sadly, bitterly aware that not only has the new 
day failed to dawn, but that even the most pro- 
saic of Monday morning washing day reality was 
lacking. 

The legend of the art of the Russian décorateurs 
is the great South Sea Bubble of modern art. 
Rich in color sense, fecund in imagination, full of 
life and gaiety, so long as they worked for the 
ballet and Diaghilieff, the Russians, when they 
turned to canvas, seem to have swapped their 
natural talents for the husk of what they deemed 
to be modernism. Self-consciousness, the ever 
present desire to be artists, and not merely 
artists, but modern artists, dogged them. All 
spontaneity fled from their work. They forced 
a purely naturalistic conception into arbitrary 
moulds in the almost pathetic effort to be in the 
swing. Perhaps they are not wholly to be blamed. 
Paris is their market, and Paris will tolerate 
nothing which. does not further its own interests 
by reaffirming its shibboleths. 

But, so far as America is concerned, we must 
sadly admit that they have nothing to give us. 
If there were any hopes remaining, this season’s 
exhibitions would dash them. First Grigoriew, 
then Soudeikine, both shown at full length at the 
New Gallery, drove the last nails into the Russian 
coffin. 
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Of the two Soudeikine is perhaps preferable, 
for he at least seems to have some inkling of the 
nature of his talent. He is an illustrator and there 
are moments when he is not ashamed of the fact. 
But unhappily he has failed to find his medium. 
His large canvases, which look excellent in color 
reproduction—I recall especially a plate in the 
now defunct Feuillets d’ Art—are flat and dead, his 
color opaque, his line without resilience. 

Grigoriew on the other hand is all out to be an 
Artist—the larger the A the better—and his fall 
is the more disastrous. His talent would seem to 
lie in the decoration of large surfaces with flat 
areas of color. One can imagine him making excel- 
lent posters, or even, could he once release his 
now constricted imagination, achieving effective 
wall decorations. It is typical of the present 
égarement of the Russian movement that such a 
thought makes no appeal to him. Living in an 
atmosphere permeated with the doctrines of the 
post-Cézanne school, theories of volume and mass 
dominate his will though they make no appeal to 
his creative imagination. His aim is in effect the 
delineation of character, his medium the purest of 
naturalism, upon which is imposed an arbitrary 
formal scheme. The result, in isolated works, 
might appear at first sight impressive, but a gal- 
lery of such portraits, stereotyped in every detail, 
is desolating to the last degree. If the New Gal- 
lery had wished to scotch his reputation, they 
could not have chosen a more effective method. 

By contrast with these the Anisfeld show at 
Reinhardt’s was almost gay. Anisfeld has a repu- 
tation as a colorist and does his best to live up to 
it. Certainly he is the reverse of frugal in his 
employment of brilliant color. He covers enor- 
mous canvases with luxuriant visions of more than 
tropical vegetation in the best theatrical tradition. 
But his very lavishness in the use of hot tones 
impairs the resonance of his color. He chokes the 
fire by piling on the fuel too fast. Your true 
colorist makes his hot tones sing by the juxta- 
position of cool. But in Anisfeld’s work there is 
no contrast, never a breath of air to make the fire 
draw. At best it exhales an odor of conventional 
luxury, not unlike the décors of the Early Pullman 
period, when gold and red plush symbolized 
wealth and ease. 


What remains then of the much advertised 
Russian school? Little, I fear. A few designs for 
stage sets, designs for costumes. As I look back, 
the drawings of Larionow and Gontcharova, 
shown at Kingore’s two years back, are my most 
positive memory. I was the more disappointed 
when I saw in Paris some of their more ambitious 
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works. The Russians, with all their talent, seem 
incapable of carrying through large compositions 
without the aid of external formule. Having no 
strong tradition on which to build, and powerless 
to create one for themselves, the choice seems to 
lie between the adoption of a procédé on the one 
hand, and on the other the creation of works of a 
purely decorative and essentially fragmentary 
nature. 


Three exhibitions at Wildenstein’s cry out for 
comment, the Picasso and Marie Laurencin shows 
brought over by M. Paul Rosenberg and the 
palatial decorations of José Marie Sert. Both 
Picasso and Sert drew large crowds and about 
both an amazing amount of nonsense has been 
talked. Faced with exhibitions like these, criti- 
cism seems to be all at sea. On the one hand you 
have the so-called modern critics, Messrs. McBride, 
Watson and Co., on the other the conservatives 
with Royal Cortissoz at their head. Now it is as 
useless to expect Mr. Cortissoz to appreciate 
Picasso as it is to expect Mr. Watson to appreciate 
Sert._ But one might have hoped from each a 
balanced judgment within his own field. But no. 
Mr. Cortissoz feels bound to bow the knee at the 
altar of an avowed conservative and Mr. Watson 
must needs raise his hat at the very name of the 
arch-radical, Picasso. Yet I can not believe that 
Mr. Watson, if he stopped to compare, would 
regard the present Picasso exhibition as a note- 
worthy contribution to modern art, and I have 
too high an opinion of Mr. Cortissoz’s sensitive 
appreciation of beauty within the field to which 
he restricts it to imagine him surviving one week 
in an atmosphere permeated by Mr. Sert’s murals. 
So we have the somewhat pathetic picture of two 
armed forces fighting a battle royal around stan- 
dards which they, if they would permit themselves 
to think coolly on the subject, they would be the 
first to disown. 


The cause of modern art is not served by a 
blind acceptance of everything sent over from 
Paris. At the same time as the Picasso show 
Courbet’s “Toilette de la Mariée” was shown in 
the other room. Although this is one of the finest 
Courbets in the world and certainly the finest in 
this country, no critic so much as mentioned it! 


The situation was further complicated by M. 
Rosenberg’s own attitude towards his new ven- 
ture. Apparently unaware that America has had 
during the last ten years excellent opportunities 
of studying modern French painting, he adopted 
the pose of a missionary bringing civilization to a 
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barren and barbaric land. This somewhat belated 
condescension would have been hard enough to 
stomach even had the works which he brought 
over been of the highest order. But to me at least 
a considerable number of the Picassos had the air 
of having been made expressly for American con- 
sumption—I think especially of those exquisite 
drawings enormously enlarged out of their proper 
dimension—and I was unable to find in the whole 
exhibition a single work which could compare with 
those dispersed with the Kelekian collection. 


Probably both the Picassos and the Marie 
Laurencins would have been seen to better advan- 
tage had they been hung side by side in the same 
gallery, instead of in separate rooms. A roomful 
of Marie Laurencins must needs appear monoto- 
nous and constant reiteration of her somewhat 
precious color is almost unbearable. 
reason she received less appreciation than she 
deserved. Probably too she suffered by associa- 
tion with that vague thing, modernism. Having 
been educated up to a laborious appreciation of 
Cézanne, the American public finds it difficult to 
accept a delicate spirit such as Marie Laurencin 
as an emanation of the same impulse. And in this 
they are more than half justified, for Marie Lau- 
rencin, though indubitably twentieth century, is 
far more nearly related to the French artists of 
the eighteenth century than she is to the Post- 
Impressionists.* These set out to be builders, she 
to be the exquisite décorateur that she has become. 


Of Sert little need be said. He has the air of 
one marked out for a rapid success. At first blush 
he gives the impression of being a great fellow, 
bold in design, generous in color, full of meat. It 
is possible that he is all these things. One can not 
judge from his completed panels, since these are 
but enlargements of small sketches. The sketches, 
done apparently with his own hand, have a cer- 
tain pleasing dash which is conspicuously lacking 
in the completed works. The drawing too is 
notably superior. ‘It was one of the minor humors 
of the season to find that this painter—or should 
we say entrepreneur de peinture—so advertised for 
his masculine qualities, is incapable of achieving 
a mass possessing weight, or a line capable of bear- 
ing its stress. In one of the panels a spineless 
ladder bears a massive but evidently hollow 
female figure, who carries on her head a basket of 
weightless fruit. It is details like these that a con- 
servative critic might be expected to notice. 


*Modern art still means to the general, Cézanne, although that 
great artist has already been dead for nearly twenty years, and although 
the finest contemporary work is being done largely in defiance of his 
tradition. 
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The Matisse exhibition at Brummer’s was a 
very different affair, and, though the two have 
almost nothing in common, inevitably challenged 
comparison with that of Picasso. From such a 
comparison, unfair as it is, the former can not but 
gain. There is a conviction about the slightest of 
Matisse’s works which is but rarely felt in Picasso. 
The matter was admirably put to me the other 
day by a French critic. He wrote: ‘“C’est un 
grand tourmenté que Picasso, beaucoup moins bluf- 
feur qwon ne se l'imagine, cherchant toujours, non 
pas a étonner, mais a s’exprimer vraiment lui-méme, 
et qui erre depuis si longtemps sur sa propre trace 
qu’ il a fini par brouiller les pistes et ne s’y reconnait 
plus.” Matisse on the other hand had pursued a 
direct path. Whatever his own private doubts 
may have been—and no one could have passed 
through the physical, intellectual and moral tur- 
moil of the last twenty years without doubting— - 
one Is never conscious of them in his work. 
Whether one like it or hate it, one is forced to 
accept it. It is big enough—in this perhaps alone 
of modern painting—to be independent of one’s 
liking or hating. It bears all over it the seal of the 
master. A work such as the large “Still Life,” 
which was the clou of the Brummer exhibition, 
stamps itself indelibly on the mind. As with 
Courbet, as with Cézanne, so before a Matisse one 
exclaims: “‘ Voila le Maitre!” 


Four sculptors compete for notice, all four of 
considerable reputations, Maillol the Frenchman, 
Kolbe the German, Epstein the Englishman and 
Archipenko the Russian. 

I unfortunately missed the Archipenko show 
at Kingore’s and saw only a selection later in the 
season at Reinhardt’s where it had to sustain for- 
midable competition from a fine group of French 
pictures, mainly loans from the Tilla Durieux col- 
lection. I was on the whole more impressed than 
I had expected to be. Those marbles of Archi- 
penko, though they have almost nothing of the 
feel of sculpture, are so superb in outline that one 
is almost satisfied thereby. And this is curious, in 
that is suggests that a minor grace, raised to the 
nth power, is capable of compensating for that 
prime necessity of sculpture, inner structure. One 
can hardly believe it. And yet—if one tries to 
imagine the torso of an Archipenko, severed from 
head and limbs, the outline mutilated, I doubt 
whether any fragment of its surface would so 
much as hint at the distinction of its authorship. 
It remains to be seen whether this work, which— 
with all its shortcomings, its abuse of material, its 
substitution of external for inner structure, Its 
coldness of surface—has so undeniable an allure, 
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will retain its power, or whether its inner weakness 
will in time take its revenge. 

In any case, the Lord preserve us from an 
Archipenko school. 


For contrast—Epstein. The least distinguished 
of modern sculptors. It is a little hard to be just 
to the man. He has such talent, and yet has 
achieved so little. He has no grip on his mind, 
consequently no grip on his material. A brilliant 
start and every time it evades him. Everywhere 
in his work holes, passages where the bronze loses 
its consistency, caves in. Characteristically he 
chooses to work in, for him, the worst possible 
material—clay. Given his weakness, combined 
with his fatal brilliance, stone might yet save the 
day for him. A hard stone. Any material which 
would resist the fatal facility of fingers. He is too 
talented a man to waste himself on fragments. 





Of Kolbe I have seen little, except in reproduc- 
tion. His “Assunta,” which was shown at the 
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Anderson Galleries and later at Weyhe’s is a fine 
work, nearly though not quite of the highest order 
of sculpture. A great sculptor has more feeling 
for his material than has Kolbe. The bronze of 
the “Assunta” might equally be plastoline. 


The Maillol exhibition at the Whitney Studio 
Club was an achievement, having in mind the 
difficulty of getting together any collection of 
Maillol’s work. But, as an introduction to Amer- 
ica, it hardly did him Justice. There were two 
large figures, a fine torso of a woman walking, and 
a very inferior torso with head. In addition there 
were some smaller bronzes, terracottas, and a few 
excellent drawings. But let no one who saw that 
exhibition imagine that he has even begun to see 


Maillol. 


I am at the end of my tether and have spoken 
only of foreigners, whereas I had intended to 
devote two-thirds of the article to Americans. 
That will be for next month. 


BY HENRI MATISSE 
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A SHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


MODERN INDIAN ARTISTS, Vot. II. ASIT 
KUMAR HALDAR. By James H. Cousins 
and Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly. Orientalia, 
New York. Price, about $10. 


T Is just a year since the first volume of this series’ 

written by Gangoly and devoted to the work of Khsit- 

indra Nath Mazumdar, was published. Haldar, to 
whom is given the second volume, is also one of the young 
artists of the Calcutta school and has been chosen because 
he stands for much that is significant of the group whose 
leaders, Bose and Tagore, will be written of later. Haldar, 
says Dr. Cousins, “‘has escaped theology, almost escaped 
the ‘Puranas,’ and has earned a distinctive place in the 
hierarchy of Indian artists as a painter who, whether deal- 
ing with mythology and symbolism, with history or with 
humanity and nature, invests his work with a pervasive 
sense of the intermingling of the human spirit with the 
Divine Spirit.”” But although to eyes accustomed to 
Indian painting his art may seem unusually free of theology 
and ritual, even his genre subjects express to us so much of 
the subjective quality of the oriental concept of material 
things that all of his work leaves an impression of mystic 
force. In his masterpiece he is preéminently the Bengali 
symbolist, having taken for his subject the Rasalila, or 
dance of Krishna with the milkmaids, a subject deeply 
ingrained in the religious thought of his people. 

Dr. Cousins writes briefly and allows Gangoly to com- 
plete the text with a paragraph or two about each picture 
which, considering that their subject matter is so unfa- 
miliar to Western students, are gratefully received. There 
are five color plates in the book and twenty photogravures. 
The paintings illustrated are in the collections of Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswami of Boston, Mrs. J. J. Tracy, Mr. 
Leonard Jennings of London, Rabindra Nath Tagore, P. R. 
Das and various Indian collectors. The book was printed 
at the Clive Press, Calcutta, and the edition is limited to 
225 copies. 


ENGLISH POTTERY: Irs DEVELOPMENT FROM 
Earty TIMES TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Bernard Rackham and Herbert 
Read; with an appendix on the Wrotham Potters 
by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $30. 


o coLtLectors of English pottery the centuries before 

the seventeenth and eighteenth held nothing of 

interest, the comparatively few known pieces being 
chiefly in museums and only held as worthy of interest by 
archeologists and a limited number of enthusiasts. Among 
such may safely be included the authors of this ponderous 
volume in which one hundred and thirty-five pages of text 
are supplemented by one hundred and fifteen plates show- 
ing reproductions of two hundred and seven examples of 
the English potters’ craft. It is distinctly noticeable that 
in spite of the stress laid on the importance of very early 
English pottery in the introduction to the work, that is 
before the sixteenth century, the authors have found little 
to tell their readers since the chapter on the pottery of the 
Middle Ages and Tudor times is only given six pages, most 
of the examples described dating from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. 
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The earliest example reproduced is a fourteenth century 
buff earthenware jug with decoration applied in colored 
clays under a yellow Jead glaze, this illustrating the “most 
characteristic triumph” of the English potters “which 
earns for them a worthy place in the history of the craft.” 
The thirteenth century is the earliest date at which a period 
can be assigned to medieval wares “‘and even then we 
cannot differentiate this century and the two succeeding 
ones with any dogmatic assurance.” Possibly some day 
this subject may assume interest to a German scholar and 
he will develop this very slight opening sketch into an 
authoritative monograph. Seven subsequent chapters are 
devoted to more solid ground which has a more extensive 
bibliography. These treat of the “great” periods of 
English pottery to the advent of Wedgwood, since which 
there appears to have been nothing accomplished worthy 
of a place in the record. Pictorially this work is extremely 
attractive, the subjects being well selected and their repro- 
duction a delight, particularly in the colored plates. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS. 
CHARLES SHANNON. AMBROSE McEvoy. Two 
Volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $2 each. 


s A PICTURE book and as an appreciation of the late 
Sir Charles Shannon this addition to the Scribner’s 
series of monographs on Contemporary British Artists 
is a distinct success but it would be immeasureably im- 
proved for the average student and reader if it contained a 
few facts as to Shannon’s life. That he was an American 
long domiciled in London and that he was knighted by the 
British government is nowhere mentioned in the text, the 
assumption being, apparently, either that these facts are 
unimportant or that everyone knows them. To a certain 
class of art writers biographical facts are simply extraneous 
matter but in view of the general interest in them the 
editor of this series might see to it that such facts are at 
least added in a note to the appreciation. 

The McEvoy monograph is a decided improvement in 
respect to telling its readers something of his personal 
career although it is equally barren of dates. The excellent 
selection of illustrations shows the gradual change of his 
style from the Gallic definiteness of his earlier days to his 
loosely painted manner of today. In spite of the fact that 
McEvoy ts a ““ West-countryman of Celtic extraction” and 
a product of the Slade school in London, he is more of a 
Frenchman in his art than he is a Briton. 


THE ETCHINGS OF D. Y. CAMERON. By 
Arthur M. Hind. Halton and Truscott Smith, 
Ltd., London. 


OTH FOR its pictures and text this handsomely bound 
vis and illustrated work on the distinguished Scotch 
etcher, D. Y. Cameron, is a vast improvement over 

most books of its kind. Mr. Hind, in his critical biograph- 
ical mtroduction, gives the reader that most necessary 
thing for the best understanding of any artist’s work, the 
background of his ancestry and early life. Nor is he at all 
fulsome in his praise of Cameron, pointing out how slowly 
he rose to success and how in the beginnings of his practice 
of the art of etching he showed none of the “wizardry of 
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Bone or McBey, or the soundness of Strang,” his three best- 
known etcher compatriots. 

Cameron has been etching for thirty-seven years, since 
1887, and in that time has produced the large number of 
four hundred and eighty-three plates in addition to his 
Scottish landscape paintings. Mr. Hind describes his 
methods of working and printing—of late he has done most 
of his printing himself—and traces the years of his work 
in this freld with critical descriptions of the plates of each 
year up to 1923. He also gives a chronological list of the 
artist’s etchings from No. 1, of 1887, to No. 470, of last 
year. Pictorially this volume is equally satisfying, ninety-* 
five plates being beautifully reproduced with four studies 
for three of his etchings. 


DECORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF LETTERING. By Prof. Alfred 
Erdmann and Adolphe A. Braun with prefatory 
note by G. M. Ellwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $3. 


cs O THE UsE of lettering in business this book is mainly 
devoted,”’ writes G. M. Ellwood, in his very practical 
and commonsense prefatory note to this admirable 
handbook on the craft of lettering. And he adds, with com- 
plete justification, that “the ground covered by the authors 
is different to that of any existing book, and where they 
touch old problems—as in the basic principles of pen- 
lettering—their treatment is so modern and practical that 
the possibilities of the method are shown as a great field 
of adventure rather than a dry series of exercises.” 

The ground covered by the text includes the practical 
value of artistic writing, its commercial scope, the develop- 
ment of writing and the tools used. It also treats of the 
making of sketches, arrangement of and different kinds of 
writing and script as ornament. The illustrations, which 
include four color plates, number over a hundred and will 
be of great help to both the student and the professional 
followmg this craft. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS. Firru Epition. Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, Mich. Price, 75 cents. 





T IS PROOF of the merits of this work of compilation 
[issued by the Michigan State Library under the direc- 

tion of Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, state librarian, and 
Miss Helen L. Earle, compiler, that it should now appear 
in its fifth edition. The individual sketches are excellent 
in spite of their brevity and the scope of the text may be 
judged by the fact that the records of three hundred and 
thirty-eight painters alone are printed together with those 
of sculptors, illustrators, miniature painters, etchers, mural 
painters and stained glass designers. There is a separate 
list of names under these divisions, a bibliography and 
several pages devoted to periodical references. As a work 
of reference this book is invaluable to everyone interested 
in American art either professionally or as an amateur. 


THE BOOK OF LOVAT. By Haldane Macfall. 
E. P. Dutton e Co., New York, Price, $o. 


R. Macratt, whom Lovat Fraser called his ‘big 
brother,” has endeavored to create in this memorial 
volume a portrait of the man whom he regarded as 
his closest friend and whose work he so much admired. To 
Americans, who associate Fraser primarily with the theater, 
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the volume of his work in other fields will be a surprise. 
If it is felt, in reading this book, that too much stress has 
been laid on the artist’s productions in connection with the 
writings of Mr. Macfall, the explanation can probably be 
found in the close personal relationship of the two men. It 
does seem unfortunate, however, that Fraser’s most impor- 
tant work, that which he did for the theater, should have 
received such comparatively slight attention. 


BOSTON DAYS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
HUNT. By Martha A. S. Shannon. Marshall 


Jones Co., Boston. ; 


life and work of this most devoted American follower 

of the Romantic school of French art that the writer 
of this chatty and very human appreciation of Hunt makes 
acknowledgment in her preface to half a dozen sources 
from which she has drawn for some of her material. To 
those who have never read Miss Knowlton’s comprehensive 
biography of William Morris Hunt this book will be a satis- 
factory revelation of the career and character of the man 
and the artist, for while it is chiefly devoted to the period 
he spent in Boston “‘in what have been styled the ‘yeasty 
years’ of the Sixties and Seventies” the writer has filled in 
sufficient details previous to and after that time to make 
the story of his life fairly complete. She has also had the 
excellent judgment to quote not a few passages from 
Hunt’s Talks on Art which all art students, whether lay or 
professional, should read for the sound wisdom and 
common sense contained in them. The illustrations from 
Hunt’s paintings are selected with admirable taste and 
will help to inform the younger generation of art students 
how fine a painter he was, particularly in his portraits of 
New England men and women. 


‘BOOKS “REGEIVED 
ART 


Die Kunst FEerpinanp Hop ers. 
Rascher er Cie., A. G., Zurich. 


Nicorares Mars. By W. R. Valentiner. Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, Stuttgart, Germany. 


T ites is already so comprehensive a literature on the 


By Ewald Bender. 


Art TRAINING FOR LIFE AND FOR INDUsTRY. By Charles 
Alpheus Bennet. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Price, $1. 

GRAPT 

AMERICAN TypE DESIGN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
With Specimens of the Outstanding Types Produced 
During this Period. By Douglas C. McMurtrie with an 
Introduction by Frederic W. Goudy. Robert O. Ballou, 
Chicago. 


Licgut anp Work. By M. Luckiesh. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. Price, $4. 


PicrortAL BEAUTY ON THE SCREEN. By Victor O. Freeburg. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 


HANDBOOK OF MopERN FuRNITURE CULTURE. Alexander 
Koch, Germany. 
TRAVEL 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. By Henri Ferrand. Tue 
Iravian Lakes. By Gabriel Faure. The Medici Society, 
Ltd., Boston. Price, $2.50 each. 


PicruRESQUE GERMANY. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. Price, $6. 
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more space than in any previous issue will be devoted 

to residence architecture, decoration and furniture. For 
the collector there will be an unusually interesting article 
by William Laurel Harris and another by Mrs. Gordon- 
Stables, both of which are described in greater detail below. 
There will also be another installment of Major de Bles’ 
interesting and informative series on the history of furni- 
ture styles, and a description, with a color plate, of a rare 
example of Melas prayer rug from the collection of Mrs. 
John Franklin Forbes of San Francisco. 

There are several articles scheduled which will be of 
particular interest to the home builder. These will include 
three on special phases of contemporary furniture and one 
on the practical restoration of old houses. The object of 
these two groups of articles is to give the readers of INTER- 
NATIONAL Stup10 as broad an outlook as is possible within 
the confines of one number on the almost infinite variations 
which may be played on the theme of good taste in home 
decoration and furnishing. 


fe THE SEPTEMBER number of INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


To A PRIVATE New York collection of silver, one that 
is ranked with the half-dozen really famous American 
assemblages of this form of craftsmanship, there has 
recently been added a group: of thirty examples of Gothic 
and English work acquired at the sale of the world renowned 
Swaythling collection in London. These pieces range in 
point of time from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies and represent the flower of the “goldsmith’s”’ craft 
as it was practiced in the golden age of that “mistery”’ as 
it was anciently styled. In the week before his lamented 
death William Laurel Harris wrote for INTERNATIONAL 
Srupio an article on these thirty examples called ‘The 
‘Mistery’ of Silver” in which he describes the pieces them- 
selves and tells the reader what they mean in the history of 
this craft and of their great potential importance to design 
in America. In addition to its authoritative character the 
article is further illuminated by photographs of several of 
the most striking pieces which are now permanent additions 
to our country’s great art treasures. 


OF Att the accessories of costume ever used by women 
none lends itself so naturally and so gracefully to decora- 
tion as the fan. Eastern and western artists of all countries 
have decorated the fan and this whether it was used in 
royal processions or religious ritual or in its simpler social 
phases of being an addition to a costume or a cooling device. 
This custom grew until, in the eighteenth century, fan 
decoration reached so exquisite a state that these objects 
are now regarded as treasures of the highest order by 
museums and collectors. And then with the coming of the 
industrial revolution the art of fan decoration suffered an 
eclipse from which it has been emerging in comparatively 
recent years, particularly in England. The work of two 
contemporary English fan painters, George Sheringham 
and Mary Davis, will be described by Mrs. Gordon-Stables 
in the September number and illustrated with a color plate 
and several photographs of their very charming fan designs. 


THE GREAT HOUSES of colonial New England have been 
written about until there seems almost nothing left to say, 
but the smaller houses, those which correspond more closely 
to the cottage type in England, have suffered an unmerited 
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neglect. Yet it is these houses which lend themselves most 
readily to conversion into modern comfortable homes, and 
this restoration and conversion can be effected without 
destroying their original charm. That this can be readily 
accomplished, and how it has been done by a group of 
artists in Westport, Connecticut, will be the basis of an 
article by Jo Pennington which will appear in the Septem- 
ber number. The article derives unusual interest from the 
fact that much of the work of remodeling has been done 
by the owners themselves and is, moreover, full of practical 
suggestions for the home builder. , 


“AMERICA is learning more of Russian art by direct 
contact with her people who have come here for, reasons 
political or economic than in decades of ever so friendly 
relations with the seas between. The number of Russian 
artists in New York appears to increase daily. . . . One of 
the recent arrivals in New York is Roman F. Melzer, 


architect and designer, who has been here not quite a year. 


Melzer held a position of distinction in Russia, having been 
personal architect to Nicholas IT.” 

The quotation is from an article by Helen Comstock on 
the furniture which Mr. Melzer is designing and having 
made today. In this furniture much of the Russian tradi- 
tion of decoration is preserved; the pieces are gay and 
colorful without being bizarre. The story of this furniture 
and of Melzer’s difficulties during and after the revolution 
gives an interesting sidelight on Russia, and will also offer 
suggestions for unusual decorative schemes. 


Jo Davinson recently completed five portrait busts of 
as many American men whose names are familiar the world 
over in business, finance, art and the law. INTERNATIONAL 
Srupio has secured a series of remarkable photographs by 
Charles Sheeler of these sculptures, photographs that are 
works of art in themselves, and will reproduce them in two 
colors in the September number. In these busts of John 
D. Rockefeller, Samuel M. Vauclain, Otto H. Kahn, 
Mitchell Kennerley and William D. Guthrie, Karl Freund 
sees a renascence of the work of the great French sculptor 
Houdon; and he develops this resemblance in an article on 
“Five Busts of Men”’ which is also an interpretation of 
the work of Jo Davidson. Reproductions of five of 
Houdon’s portrait busts also will be reproduced to illus- 
trate the main thesis of Mr. Freund’s critical appreciation. 


Rosert LAuREnrT is an American sculptor whose wood- 
carving is widely>known for its humorous and satiric 
qualities. To those who have seen only this phase of his 
output his carvings in marble and alabaster will come as a 
distinct surprice. Laurent, because of his own ability and 
of his association with the late Hamilton Easter Field, is 
an important figure in the art world. For this reason, and 
because of the unusual beauty of the works reproduced as 
ilustrations, readers of INTERNATIONAL Stup10 should be 
greatly interested in the story of the man and his work as 
told by Guy Eglington in the September number. 


Tue portrait of Mrs. Jefferson Penn by Ercole Car- 
totto which is reproduced on the cover of this number is 
used by courtesy of the Milch Galleries. 
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The old Spanish velvet is reproduced in brocatelle weave with all its feeling and decorative value. 


A SPANISH BROCATELLE 


In Toledo, the old Castilian city, hangs 
the original XVI century wall covering 





Just as in the original, the warp 

seems to be worn away from the 

background here and there, giving 

it the rubbed look of centuries of 

use, an example of the most expert 
modern weaving! 


N that old hundred-towered town,on 

the walls of the council room of the 
City Hall still hangs the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish velvet which inspired this 
colorful modern brocatelle. 


Today, rich and mellowed by the 
centuries, all the beauty of this gor- 
geous wall hanging is reborn ina modern 
fabric which simulates not only its 
spirit, but preserves in every detail 
its entire decorative value. 


This modern replica has the antique 
red which time gradually evolved from 
the flaming crimsons in vogue fifteen 
generations ago — the dulled back- 
ground of long-tarnished gold, the soft, 
rubbed, worn look which seems to come 
from centuries of use—in short, the 
spirit of an old and princely fabric care- 
fully preserved and reproduced. 


In its design of the conventionalized 
fruits and flowers of Spain, this Schu- 
macher fabric faithfully follows the 
original, A large oval motif of foliage, 
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On the walls of the council room in the old 
City Hall of Toledo, Spain, hangs this splendid 


Ssixteenth-century velvet. 


wheat, and berries, beautifully spaced, 
encloses a fleur-de-lis and is surmounted 
by a richly jewelled crown in charac- 
teristic Spanish fashion. 


The interest of this brocatelle, a 
triumph of modern textile weaving, is 
further increased by the fact that it 
was woven in this country—at Schu- 
macher’s own mills. Other color com- 
binations appropriate to Spanish dec- 
oration have also been evolved in the 
same interesting design. 





This brocatelle, as well as a variety 
of velvets and other decorative fabrics 
may be seen at any time by arrange- 
ment with your upholsterer or deco- 
rator. He will also gladly attend to 
the purchase for you. , 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, 
Manufacturers, and Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Offices in Boston, 
and Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 
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“STILL LIFE” J. B. CHARDIN 


ALBAN DeEEAGE LONDON, 5.W.1I 
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PAINTINGS 


GREAT MASTERS 





A. L. NICHOLSON 











(One minute from Piccadilly Circus) 
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A Great Piano with a name of present and 
legendary fame and a reputation sustained on the 


concert stage— 





: of the Piano 


the conception of a piano—can embody no more 
than what you can own in an Ampico. It is the 


“All” of the piano. 


The music of that piano, not alone the music as 


you or someone in your home will produce it, but 


the music as played by the great 
pianists of the age—their playing, 
their interpretation, their perfection 
of technique— 


A musical library that includes all 
the work of all the great composers 
contemporary and dead, in all the 
varieties of their expression—Bach 
and Berlin, Chopin and Victor 
Herbert, Verdi, Puccini, Brahms, 
Grieg and Sullivan— 


That is what the Ampico brings 
to your home. 


No composer ever hoped that his 
pieces would be played better than 
the Ampico will play them for you. 
No piano maker ever expected that 
his instrument would be more beauti- 
fully played than the Ampico will 
play it. No buyer of a piano ever 
hoped to hear greater music than 
the Ampico will play for you. 


The word “piano”—the thought, 





A few of the famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 
LEO ORNSTEIN 
PHILLIP GORDON 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HENRY SOUVAINE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 

J, MILTON DELCAMP 
ADAM CARROLL 
EDGAR FAIRCHILD 
HENRY LANGE 

RALPH REICHENTHAL 
HARRY SHIPMAN 
CORRINE DE BERT 





THE ANIPICO COMPANY +‘ 487 .FIFTH 





AVENUE 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home of a friend or just as freely at 


the store of any of the following 
pianos which have adopted it. They 
are the Chickering, and the Knabe, 
two of the four fine American pianos 
in general use on the concert stage; 
andthe Haines Bros., Fischer, Franklin, 
and Marshall & Wendell, (in Canada 
the Willis also)—chosen for the 
Ampico because of their ability 
to do justice to its music. $985 to 
$5000. A foot-power model, $795. 
Both grands and uprights. 


Exchange your piano for 
an Ampico 


Your present silent or player piano 
will entitle you to an allowance on 
the Ampico. Convenient monthly 
payments can also be arranged. 


_ Although nothing can take the 
place of hearing the Ampico, a book- 
let telling about it, its artists, and its 
large library of recordings will be 
sent on request. 
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(Ee “The Proftered 
Kiss” 


{A MEZZOTINT IN COLOR] 











after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
by 
E. M. Hester 
Companion to 
“Nature” 
yy 


Artists Proofs $27.50 
[Limited 300 Edition] 
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Alfred Bell & Co., Ltd. 


6 Otp Bonp Street, LONDON, W. 1 


i SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS \ A 
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Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPE STEEES 


FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 














NS} 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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Dealers inAmerican Paintings 
and Sculpture 


SPECIAL SUMMER 


EXHIBITION | 
HASSAM WALKER | 
METCALF — FECHIN | 
DEWING GASPARD 
BRUSH GARBER 
CRANE WEIR 
RITSCHEL | WYANT 
DEARTH INNESS 
MURPHY HENRI 
THAYER TRYON 


MELCHERS TWACHTMAN 


“Mulch Gallery Art Notes” sent upon request 





“Portrait of a Young Woman” by GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - -: - NEW YORK 























JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


Paintings 





ANCIENT 
and 


| MODERN 





“The Standard Bearer” by AD. SCHREYER Hi 











NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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DI:-SALVO 


MADISON AVENUE AT 50TH STREET» NEW YORK 
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Another Di Salvo 


Importation 


.... indicative of the wide selection of 
rare Period Reproductions displayed in 
the Di Salvo Galleries 


WELSH DRESSER 


Burl Walnut with lacquer decorations. 
This is part of a very charming set that 
includes dining table, chairs and server. 


Other authentic pieces for every room are 
shown in “The Di Salvo Miniatures,”’ a 
brochure which will be mailed on request 


ANTIQUES AND 
REPRODUCTIONS 























IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


cod 


BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 











il 634 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 





Mrs. Mary Robinson as ‘“‘Contemplation”’ 
by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


a) 
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MR.ROBERT C. VOSE 


cANNOUNCES 


THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
R. C.& N. M. VOSE HAS BEEN 
DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TINUE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


COPLEY, SQUARE 


BOSTON 
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The 
Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 


REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 


Cow 


Weekly Public Sales of 
IMPORTANT ART, FURNITURE 
AND CERAMICS 


Estates and Consignments 


Solicited 


Cow 


1924-1926 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Searines - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 
of 
| AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 





Paintings by 


Luxs bu Bois Myers 

DAuUMIER Forain HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CouRBET DeEcamps 

BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TouLousE-LAUTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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ETCHINGS 
by 
REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
MERYON 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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) INTERNATIONAL STUDIO TRAVEL BUREAU 
: CALENDAR OF 
| 
| 
| STEAMSHIP SAILINGS, SEPT 
| I1Q2 
| 9 
DaTE FrRoM To VIA LINE STEAMER 
Sept. 2] New York...... Hamburgic nee Southampton, Cherbourg... <- 2-./-.-. as vue euene Wihite Stance niet iret Canopic 
Sept. 3] Montreal....... AMEWEED: cicis Je sree Southampton, Cherbourg..................... Canadian Pacific......... Melita _ 
Sept. 3] New York...... Haters § esp «chest Direet. &oic-e:0 9 iva yf Plesecete aera ee ee ee ee Prench omens sien secre se La Savoie 
Sept. 3] New York...... Southampton, «.. .,-/)\ Cherbourg... cee sere ee een eee ll Cumard iar cite eee seats Berengaria 
Sept. 4] New York...... Bremen... = sca... Directs i a.ccceth crete <= eee ase North German Lloyd..... Bremen | 
Sept. 4| Quebec. 2.552. «1 Glasgow's soe Belfast... 2 oc sce ek ese se ere ee Canadian Pacific......... Montlaurier 
Sept. 4| New York...... Bremen...........| Cherbourg, Plymouth... . United States Geo. Washington 
Sept. 4] New York...... Antwerp.. Cherbourg; Plymouth... ee ee Red Star siircis eistets Belgenland 
Sept. 5] Montreal....... Liverpool... fis] Direct sents kiss o ee ee ae eee Canadian Pacific .| Montrose 
Sept. 5] New York...... Greenock......... Belfast, Plymouth........ Pa Sere A pea as Royal Mari ccres=sieteiee Orduna 
Sept. 6] New York...... Rotterdam........ Boulogne; Plymouths eee eee Holland-America New Amsterdam 
Sept. 6] New York...... AVI sah ce ratte PTECU cus xass «275 ole Hee eee Oe ee Rrevchmnar aire rete te Rochambeau 
Sept. 6| New York...... Glasgow:s 0. «wee Londonderry... s.s-22ctaae ee ee ee CunardPskiceuscen svcteut Cameronia 
Sept. 6] New York...... Liverpoolin vas aari Queenstowites «33 2a. ee ee on One ae Cunard.............-.-. Laconia 
Sept. 6] New York...... Brémen.jciac.vies «1-6 «| Queeensto wis ve ctcisaegs reine rs cree United:States......:-:++. Republic 
Sept. 6] New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg: scccint 2sdeee aie rane ae ee Wnited: States va... 0% 42: Leviathan 
Sept. 6] New York...... Hamburg......... Cherbourg, ‘Southampton... ...2.4)-=) «su aten see Royal’ Mail ons.) cc. qr Ohio | 
Sept. 6] New York...... Southampton...... Cherbourg’s.3...4.« sheets Gon ene ee ee Wihite Starines sacri Majestic 
Sept. 6] New York...... Exverpooler ose an Queenstowns. i. Sane acne her eee WihitelStarncsts teres dric | 
Sept. 6] Montreal....... Liverpool wines mee Directs. ¢ cinch hee eee White Star-Dominion. . ..| Megantic 
Sept. ‘9 | New York...... Bremen Cherbourg, Plymouth. ... . eS Ae EU sot North German Lloyd..... Stuttgart 
Sept. 9] New York...... Bordeaux......... ViB0 oats b.;3 0 ee see eee ee eee Prench o-2 vec sanunites Roussillion 
Sept. 9] New York...... Lsverpooltq et nvs.s Queenstown riiss eat heeste cs cue eee ee Cunard; 2a sc deo arenes Franconia 
Sept. 9] New York...... lasgowacieccmaat Londondetry.%...224:<.ccit eh ieee er eee Cunard ss sect eeseinee «te Tuscania 
Sept. 09] New York...... Bremen CherbourgsPlymouth. 22.050 ee eee Waited States. ieitiee President Roosevelt 
Sept. 10] Quebec......... Hamburg: .. een Southampton, Cherbourg, 2-7. 57). - 2 ee Canadian Pacific.........| Empress of France 
Sept. 10 | New York...... Fig yres vtec oars Plymowthy 7. 4 oh eh ahene ant era eee eee French........--.-+++-+ Paris : 
Sept. 10] New York...... Southampton:....'. ,..| \Gherbotirg. ol sis ciate ee eee ae eee Cunard is. cone aetees ve oe Mauretania 
Sept. 11 | New York...... Bremen sans caetee TEC AME, (.*, Gora. tiatolasercistLag ton ane tae cee a North German Lloyd..... Luetzow 
Sept. 11 | Montreal....... Glasgowits. eeisenes Belfast :-...3':2.2 cntaucd de ce, Soe Canadian Pacific.........| Marburn 
Sept. 11 | New York...... Antwerp. ceeeneas Cherbourg,-Plymautit ayo. eee Red Stars 2 actat nen wate Lapland 
Sept. 12} Montreal....... Esverpool. &: (css Direct }4% 0. os be eae eee Canadian Pacific.........| Montclare 
Sept. 13} New York...... Rotterdam........ Boulogne; -Plymouth: Geen ee eee Holland-America........ Ryndam 
Sept. 13 | New York...... FIAVEG défi thae PTET oS teas. d ale 0 dei Oe ees eee re ee Suffren — 
Sept. 13} New York...... Glasgow: sss comnts Tontlonderry::.. 2.0 eee ee eee Columbia 
Sept. 13] New York...... London...........| Cherbourg, Plymouth Lancastria 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Bremeuyis cetents te Cherbourg, Plymouth America 
Sept. 13 | New York...... pouthemptcn eek 2 Cherbourg s.95 <0 mer White Star..... Olympic 
Sept. 13 | New York...... Liverpool.... Queendtownsk fens ane ee, ee White Star Baltic 
Sept. 13 | Montreal....... Liverpool. é« »| Directs: 325 oak. Stee ee eee White Star-Dominion. ...| Regina 
Sept. 16| New York...... Bremen :4:0.9)5:60'Gs.. =| DIFECT Waitin rc ok one Renee North German Lloyd..... Sierra Ventana 
Sept. 17| Montreal....... Amtwerps; cs anuewk Southampton, Cherbourg. ..<)..<24.. 2525.08. Canadian Pacific.........} Minnedosa 
Sept. 17| New York...... IBC one Siegert 0 Plymouth:...0 «5 coc eons eee Oe French (2 ~via ance France. 
Sept. 17| New York...... Southampton Cherboutg.. iain ts cei Teen ea Cunard win. er see Auitania 
Sept. 18} New York...... TEMEN soe nee ILEUS aise np Ae ee ee North German Lloyd..... Derfflinger 
Sept. 18} Montreal....... Glasgow: ae. on: Belfast: « & cw tects Sele eaten © uence eee Canadian Pacific......... Metagama 
Sept. 19] Quebec......... Liverpool... Directs cine fou ose Aner ee Canadian Pacific.........| Montroyal 
Sept. 20| New York...... Bremen.......-.«'. «| (Cherbourg, Plymouthes.ee ee eee eee North German Lloyd..... Columbus 
Sept. 20| New York...... Rotterdam........ Boulogne,’ Plymouth; 3200 e ee ee Holland-America........ Rotterdam 
Sept. 20| New York...... Glaggow......+... Londonderry. 7 Sea eee Cunard aan. Cree California 
Sept. 20} New York...... Liverpool......... QueenstOwn:......: < :.40-r ee eee Cunard. 75k eee Scythia 
Sept. 20} New York...... remen Cherbourg, Plymouth. 2 ere oe eee eee UnitediStates..cem tetas President Harding 
Sept. 20| New York..:... Hambure.tcic erie Cherbourg, Southampton. hse ee eee Royal Mali sceva ee -rins Orbita | 
Sept. 20| New York...... Southampton Cherbourg :!s45 22 Gien ea White Stariie su caso Homeric 
Sept. 20} New York...... Lrverpool, sry 4-1 Queenstown.25.2..5 ane eta ee Wihite)Starinecic ase Celtic 
Sept. 20| Montreal....... Liverpool... 05 3..:. Directs a/c. oscil ee White Star-Dominion. . . .| Canada 
Sept. 23] New York...... remen Direetites sac atene aiden eee ee North German Lloyd..... Yorck 
Sept. 23 | Néw York...... Hamburg eee Southampton; Cherboutg.ceee eee eee White. Starss.:3.14. ose ae Pittsburgh 
Sept. 24 | Quebec......... Hamburg cocci Southampton, Cherbourg. .3)0 see ae Canadian Pacific......... Empress of Scotland 
Sept. 24| New York...... Havresc.. teh cee Directs 500% dacniya cade ee eee See a) EX@HCOa s hyaleresisia ernie ee hicago | 
Sept. 24| New York...... Southampton...:;.. {| Cherbourg 4. ...,505 oe en eee eee Cnnards psi war: ese Berengaria 
Sept. 25 | Montreal....... Glasgow... sees Belfast. c 3s «cic eager Oe Me ee Canadian Pacific..... Marloc’ 
Sept. 25 | New York...... Anitwerp.wssi sie Cherbourg; Plymouth 3.05.2 e see eee Red Stares tog thee Zeeland 
Sept. 26} Montreal. ...... Liverpool......... Direct joc ssc5 je tice ee eee ee Canadian Pacific......... Montcalm 
Sept. 27| New York...... Bremen... .....+...,-1 Cherbourg, © lymouth issn Gee et eee North German Lloyd..... Muenchen 
Sept. 27 | New York...... Rotterdam........ Boulogne, Plymouth ::,.>...c2:200 oe oe Holland-America........ Volendam 
Sept. 27| New York...... BYTE oop et cbeet Plymouth J..i.,d0%' skeen eee Prench?: 230 ise erese Lafayette 
Sept. 27} New York...... Glasgowitecue Londonderry. 3)... <a-s saute ieee Cunard.. ..| Assyria 
Sept. 27} New York London Cherbourg; Plymouthe 0. eee nee iGunardscn ost ..| Saxonia 
Sept. 27] New York...... Southampton Cherbourg ...c. 3.07 be oe eee United States. ......3.<. Leviathan 
Sept. 27] New York...... Southampton...... Gherbourg 3. Vian eo soe eee White Star.0c.c scab Majestic 
Sept. 27] New York...... Lverbogt. + eyiein a) stall "QUeenstowns. cs antes pageant eee White Startnne xvi eanm Adriatic 
Sept. 27/ Montreal....... Liverpool. gee. BOCES 3 5 oly oo<'saTegs tye Sle 16 oe Rte ae White Star-Dominion. . . .| Doric r 
Sept. 30} New York...... Bordeaux, je. 3+... VIGO os. Soaks crete tans aeensye ares Ore eee French oo dan ccaerer es ater La Bourdonnais 
Sept. 6—Automobile Tour of England, Scotland, Wales and the French Jan. 20, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. California. Arranged by Frank 
Chateau Country. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. C. Clark. 
Sept. 16—Westbound Long Tour Around-the-World. Arranged by Ray- Jan. 22, 1925—-Around-the-World. S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas 
mond & Whitcomb Co. . Cook & Son. 
Oct. 3—New Tour to the Antipodes—the South Seas, Australia and Jan. 24, 1925—The Mediterranean. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by Thomas 
South Africa. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Cook & Son. : 
Oct. 8—Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Jan. 20, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. S.S. Scythia. Arranged 
Oct. 14—Westbound Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & by Frank Tourist Co. 
Whitcomb Co. agar Jan. 31, 19025—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Laconia. Arranged by Frank 
Oct. 7—Special Fall Tour of Spain—includes Paris and Southern France. C, Clark. ; 
Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co, Jan. 31, 1925—Long West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
Dec. 4—World Cruise. S.S. Belgenland. Arranged by International Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Mercantile Marine Co. in co-operation with American Express Co. Feb. 4, 1025—Mediterranean Cruise.’ S.S. Rotterdam. Arranged by 
Jan* 13, 1925—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by Holland-America Line. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Feb. 5, 19025—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Samaria. Arranged by Ray- 
Jan. 14, 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. Empress of France. Arranged mond & Whitcomb Co. 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. Feb. 9, 1925—Cruise to the Gateway Ports of the Mediterranean. S.S 
Jan. 24, 1925—Around South America—Panama Canal, West Coast, Empress of Scotland. Arranged by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Straits of Magellan, East Coast. S.S. Resolute. Arranged by Ray- Feb. 28, 1925—Long West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
mond & Whitcomb Co. Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


images: oCY LHIA” 

(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons; Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days. 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Poa EA LESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious  state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and guites 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and _ service, (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania’’ “Mauretania,” 
“Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 
request. Early reservation insures choice of location, 





542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St.,San Francisco 
Est. 1875 Paris Cairo London 
































FRANK TOURIST CoO. {& 






























Are you planning 
to decorate your house? 


EFORE you call in a professional decorator, you 
will probably want to plan the general decora- 
tive scheme. Your home should express your 

own individual tastes. The basic arrangement can 
be developed along soundly artistic lines, before the 
decorator takes care of the details, with the aid of 


Great Styles of 
Interior Architecture 


Their Decoration and Furniture 
by RoceR GitMAN 


This book solves the problems of many persons who 
wish authoritative information on periods and styles. 
It describes, at their height, the great periods of 
interior architecture, from the early Italian Renais- 
sance to Louis XVI and the Empire. Careful descrip- 
tions amplified by a wealth of exquisite photographs, 
enable one to definitely visualize the various styles. 


$7.50 


We are prepared to send you a beautifully illustrated 

brochure describing this book upon request to Depart- 

ment S. O., care of Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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at your ownGirdle 2 
"Round the Globe ~ 


Don't be content with books, pictures and 
travelers’ tales; give up every-day hum- 
drum life for a while and see the far-off 
corners of the earth with your own eyes. 


The greatest opportunity of doing so, 
in unsurpassed comfort and luxury — of 
visiting mysterious distant lands, seeing 
strange cities and meeting still stranger 
peoples—is now offered. 


sue CaaS UPREM, 
Around the World. 


on the specially chartered 


Superb Cunard Cruising Ship 
“FRANCONIA” 


A thrilling circumnavigation of the globe 
on the most ideal steamer yet built for 
such acruise. 130 wonder-days, 
traveling via the ever-fascinating 
Mediterranean to Egypt, to India, to 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, 
China (South, and North with Peking), 
Japan in Cherry Blossom Time— 
Hawaii—etc. 


From New York January 22, 
returning May 31 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 


Steamer, cuisine, service—the 
very best that can be offered—the 
management such as only an or- 
ganization of our matchless expe- 
rience and resources can provide. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


eee SS 
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Maker of portraits by photography 
18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
New York 














Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


PORTRAITURE 


139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
Photographer 











Gardens ~ Interiors » Exteriors 








536 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Telepbone » Vanderbilt 0440 

















YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, Faded Pho- 
tographs, Snapshots, etc. Have them done in the artistic form of the 


He Copley Prints 





Also portraits in oil 6n canvas, and originals restored. 

They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies should in any 
case be made to provide against loss; or damage to the originals. 
Particulars on request. For extensive list of art subjects send 25 
cents for Illustrated Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a little handbook of American Art. 

Typical of hundreds of letters: “I am struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at your exquisite Copley Print reproduction.”” (This from the 
artist himself, John Elliott, who did this portrait.) 


Curtis & Cameron - 98 Harcourt Street, Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 
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New York Shops and Decorators 


















SEE . 

x CO SSR 

' Did Enalish Silver OA 
© 


NEW CONSIGNMENTS ARE 
oe NOW BEING SHOWN ey A 
HOWARD e& CO 


FOUNDED 1866 . ' 
14 East 47th Street, New York 


HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th Street New York City St, ¥ ohn 


Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 
¢ Rare Decorations © i 


Spanish Antique Shop 






—) 





MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 





Spanish Antiques Exclusively 
Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 


768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St. NEW YORK 




































“Distinctive Gurnishings 


Personality and refinement in the home 

is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 

lems of furnishing town and country 
houses cheerfully solved. 






Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


17 East 45th Street - New York 




















Fine ANTIQUE ARMS AND ARMOR RU TH ¢ O etsy N S 


GotTHic AND RENAISSANCE Woop CarvINGs 
Fine AMERICAN AND EvuROPEAN FURNITURE 
TEXTILES 


Decorator of 





. TOWN and 
GotHic AND RENAISSANCE Keys anp Locks 
18TH CENTURY Kentucky RIFLES COUNTRY 
SHip MopeEts aNnp HOUSES 
I7TH AND 18TH CENTURY MopEL CANNONS 
740 
YORK ANTIQUES Medison Ave: 
686 LEXINGTON AVENUE : NEW YORK New York 












































The GERow THompson Co.,, Inc. 


Hand-Forged 
Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 


for “Ffomes of “Discriminating Owners 





103 Park Avenue - New York 


Shoe Scraper Write for Booklet Lantern 
No. 606 No. 1404 
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STRATHMORE 


because of tts uniform 
quality or grain, Is 
particularly adapted 
to pencil work. 


ANOTHER Strathmore Artist— 


Ruyl. 


He joined the Strathmore family 
years ago. 


. does beautiful pencil draw- 
ings of romantic streets, sky- 
scraping buildings . . . 


All done on Strathmore Drawing 
Papers and Boards. Just the right 
surface and the right texture to 
insure beautiful half-tone repro- 
ductions. 


Why not you? For samples, 
write yes across this ad, and send 
it to Strathmore Paper Co., Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 
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WLS ROY? 


Tuts special size of Whatman Drawing 
Paper, nineteen inches by twenty-four 
inches, derived its name from the use, by 
earlier paper makers, of the royal crest of 
France, a fleur-de-lys, as a water-mark of 
quality. 

For a century and a half, WHATMAN 
Drawing Papers have been acknowledged 
the best. Skilful craftsmanship and great 
care in manufacture are an inherent part 
of each hand-made sheet. 

Send for Folio No. 74, a handy sample 


book of sizes, surfaces and weights— 
free to artists, architects and engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO.; Ine: 


oe 7-11 Spruce Street 
_| Look for this Aig 
water-mark 








New York, N.Y. 





Genin 
Hand-Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 
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STUDIO OF PENRHYN STANLAWS 
Famous American IIlustrator 
Member: Society of Illustrators, New York 
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The rhythm and rhyme of art 


Van Wa 
DI 


Some one has said of color that it is the rhythm and rhyme 
of art. Take rhythm and rhyme away and the sublimest 
poem becomes dull prose. Take color away from art and 
the master’s masterpiece seems mediocre. 


Z 


ON TNE 
ZA SN SN 


YZ 
YS 


Time cannot dim the poet’s rhyme, nor dull the rhythm, 
but what ravages it has wrought upon priceless canvases! 
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Artists who use Devoe Colors are assured that permanence 
which comes from purity of material and skill in 


compounding. 
DEVOE 
Artists’ Materials 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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bears _ Leading American Art Schools = 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE - NEW YORK 








SEASON 1924-1925 


October 1st to June 1st 


A New School of Art to develop individual talent 
under the instruction of successful modern artists 


Classes in 
PAINTING - DRAWING -: SCULPTURE -: ILLUSTRATION 
DECORATION AND COSTUME DESIGN 





Instructors 
HELEN DRYDEN 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS JONAS LIE 
NICHOLAI FECHIN SIGURD SKOU 
EZRA WINTER 


* WAYMAN ADAMS EDMUND GREACEN 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


DEAN CORNWELL 
CHESTER BEACH 


Catalogue and enrollment blanks may be had at the 
GranpD CENTRAL ArT GALLERIES : 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
or will be mailed on application 


JULIAN BOWES : Secretary 
GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue - New York City 
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- Leading American Art’ ins 





cede | Schools » | 


‘She PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
a FINE ARTS 


Art School| SUMMER SCHOOL 


inAmerica| at Chester Springs 
ChesterCounty, Pa. 
INSTRUCTORS: 


Painting: DANIEL GARBER 
JosEru T. PEARSON, JR., GEORGE OBERTEUFFER 
Sculpture: ALBERT LAESSLE 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illus- 
tration, Sculpture (modeling from farm ani- 
mals). High, rolling land. Beautiful and his- 
toric scenery. Tennis courts, swimming pool, 
croquet grounds, etc. Board (including tuition), 


: $15.00 per week and upwards. Open now. No student will be accepted for less than two weeks. 
Fall Term Opens August Eighteenth Limited student list. Send for circular. Reference required. 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 











Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine Resident Manager, D. ROY MILLER, Box E, CuesterR Sprincs, CHESTER County, Pa, 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. Illustrated catalogue mailed on 
application. 


Lee F. Ranpotpn, Director Winter Term — 49th Year of 


The 
Art Students’ League 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 














































CALIFORNIA SCH@L. 


fy ARTS«!CRAFTS Fea 


























INCORPORATED Still Life, Hlustration and Compo- pxomarnanaa ese 
= sition, Antique, Modeling (Portrait ate 
A COLLEGE OF THE ARTS and Figure), Etching and Litho- OL 
AND CRAFTS graphy, directed by ~ 
ee 1 THE‘ART-INSTITUTE 
Now in its eighteenth year none es of Poe ae OF CHICAGO 
’ : eorge . ridgman ennet . ilier fe 
The Bachelor’s Degree is Granted Frank V. DuMond  Kimon Nicolaides 
Eugene Fitsch Joseph Pennell SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
Anne Goldthwaite Boardman Robinson ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
Regular Fall Term Opens Frederick W. Goudy H. E. Schnakenberg SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
Me C. W. Hawthorne Duncan se INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN 
obert W. Johnson en Tucker ° o 
ugust 4 Richard F. Lahey William von Schlegell Core es 
Write for Application Blank Hey ie Edviund Fare 
and Illustrated Catalog Allen Lewis George E. Wolfe AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 
F. H. MEYER, Director NEVE SL es 
eat ‘ Woop Brock ANp Cotor Printinc—Allen AUTUMN TERM 
2119 ALttstoN Way, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA Lewis, under the direction of Mr. Joseph BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1924 
f or 5212 Broapway, OAKLANpb, CALIFORNIA Pennell. SORITHE GRTALGG ADDREBA 
For Catalog, Address RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
> ° a 
The Art Students’ League Art Institute of Chicago 
THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF of NEW YORK Chicago, Ill. 
FINE ARTS 


Box S+ 215 West 57th Street - New York 





In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 


enthusiasm is dominant,” located in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 



















































































et 1 Spring. F tal dd s 
ee ge ee The New School of Design, Inc. METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
EuceneE DeEVot, Director 5 r 
Dovuc.as JoHN Connau, President 58 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
School of Drawing and Painting. School of “THE ART OF COLOR” by Michel Jacobs 
Illustration. School of Costume. eco! of In- NOW ON SALE 
¥ ; terior Decoration. School of Applied Design 
The Minneapolis School of Art and Normal Training. European School. Fif- Classes in Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Fortieth Year teenth year. Design—Interior Decoration 
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There has been the 
same sort of progress 
in designing heating 
plants as in design- 
ing electric lamps. 


The Modern Mazpa Lamp 
gives much more light than 
the old carbon lamp and 
uses no more current. 


What the Mazpa Lamp 
is to light, the Ipkar 
TYPE A elec is to 
warmth, 





From a painting by 
GUILLERMO C. BOLIN 
for ARCO © 1924 


You took out your old light bulbs— 
take out your old boiler! 


OU couldn’t afford to 


keep the old carbon-fil- 
ament bulbs after Mazpa 
lamps were introduced; they 
used too much current for 


the light they gave. 


How about your old- 
fashioned heater—hasn’t 
the time come to take it out, 
too? Jt burns up almost as 
much money every winter as 
youpaidfor it whentt wasnew. 

Herearethree big money- 
saving facts worth remem- 
bering: 

1. The Institute of Ther- 


mal Research of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company has 


produced a boiler which is 
to heat what the Mazpa 
Lamp is to light. It gives 
much more and better 
warmth, witha greater saving 
in coal. 


2. The Ip—ea, TYPE A 
will pay. for itself out of coal 
savings in from three to five 


Send for this 
money-saving book 

On a postal card write your name 

and address, giving the number of 


rooms in your house, and mail it to 
the office below. A book will be sent, 
describing the Ipgat Boiler which 
will increase comfort and save money 
in a house like yours. 
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years. This means you can 
take out your old-fashioned 
heater, have ideal warmth, 
and get your money back. 


3. So clean and handsome 
is the Ip—EaL TYPE A, that 
it has caused thousands of 
cellars to be cleaned up and 
dressed up—giving the 


home another usable floor. 


For every heating need— 
from a little radiator valve 
to a great sectional boiler— 
this Company has a quality 
product specially designed. 
Your heating contractor is 
our distributor; put your 
problem up to him. 


DEAL BOILERS 


and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


save fuel 


Dept.188 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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MODERN NEEDLEWORK SETTEE 


Serpentine back; scrolled arms 
and loose-cushioned seat of 
floral gros point on tete de 
negre ground. 


The GRACIOUS 


THE Medicis created their beautiful en- 
vironments by calling into council all 
the craftsmen of their time. They did 
not make the error of imagining that 
their own fine taste could take the place 
of specialized talent. It is the artist's 
function to provide those beauties which 
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Fan Design by Mary Davis 


In the Tate Gallery, London 


“MASQUES AND BERGAMASQUES” 
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Scalp 
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TWO ENGLISH FAN PAINTERS 


HE SALIENT differences 

between the work of 

the fan designer of the 
eighteenth century and that 
of the artist of today are to 
be explained by the fact 
that, whereas the former 
was employed upon the embellishment of an 
article intended for actual use, the latter has 
solely a decorative aim in view, choosing the fan 
form merely on account of the fascination of its 
shape and not because of its adaptation to pur- 
pose. In the majority of instances he would in 
fact feel himself distinctly aggrieved were it sug- 
gested to him that the delicate painted silk, 
vellum or parchment should be marred or even 


“THE BLUE MARKET” 


George Sheringham and 

Mary Davis carry on the 

traditions of this exquisite 
art form 


Mes. Gordon-Stables 


cracked by being stretched 
and folded upon fan-sticks. 
He has selected the form as 
a means of achieving an 
effective wall decoration, 
much in the same way as the 
Italian Primitives elected to 
express mural frescoes of religious subjects in the 
form of lunettes. To them an architectural 
feature such as a circular window or a rounded 
arch to a door suggested decoration in a curved 
form with two straight lines at the side to com- 
plete it. The fan artist, so far from finding the 
semicircular excision at the base a difficulty which 
his composition must circumvent, discovers that 
on the contrary it Jends to it an added grace, 


FAN BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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provided of course that the design be originally 
dictated in accordance. 

At first glance the deliberate choice of the fan 
form may seem to imply an unnecessary limitation 
to which the artist must conform, since it renders 
it incumbent upon him to bow to a somewhat 
arbitrary outline and to “fit in” his grouping 


with greater nicety than is involved, withm the 


ordinary picture frame. What then is the reason 
for this self-imposed limitation? The answer lies 
in the peculiar grace, the indefinable elegance 
which is inseparable from this particular combina- 


“ON A SOUTHERN BALCONY” 
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FAN BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


tion of curved with straight Imes. When the form 
is exploited in a series of designs displayed on the 
walls of a room it acquires a greatly enhanced 
decorative value.. Hence its vogue at the present 
day among collectors who like to turn their art 
acquisitions to valuable esthetic account. 

The fan form does not confine its limitations 
to a mere question of composition. Although it 
imposes no restrictions as to choice of theme it 
turns a disapproving eye upon the realistic, the 
actual, permitting only the most successful of 
results when the author affects the imaginative, 


FAN BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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FAN ON VELLUM BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


In the collection of Edmond Davis, Esq. 


the dreamy, the unreal. The two artists with 
whose work I am dealing in this article observe 
this restriction each in their several ways. George 
Sheringham is a designer whose work is impreg- 
nated with the glamor of the Orient, the Orient 
not of the P. and O. liner, but the Orient of The 
Arabian Nights, of Scheherazade and of Salammbo. 
Mary Davis, on the other hand, goes to the eight- 
eenth century of Watteau and his school for her 
inspiration, conferring on her themes the graceful 
charm that savors of elegancies undisturbed by 
the cold realities of existence. There is the sound 
of the spinet, the tinkle of the harpsichord heard 
famtly and afar off. 

Mary Davis is a pupil of the late Charles 
Conder, the fan artist whose delicate drawings on 
silk, lightly fmshed off with rice-varnish, formed 
a feature in what has been called the “ renaissance 
of the nineties,”’ when a more spiritual aspect of 
art was making a valiant effort to emerge from 
the smug, prosaic era of Victorianism. Her work 
reflects to a certain extent the influence of this 
past master in the art of making ‘“‘trifles thin as 
air” as significant in their way as more ambitious 
achievements. But it is invariably individual in 
expression and of a personal graciousness. Delib- 
erately planned effort is conspicuously absent; 
she fits her theme to her spaces as by instinct. 
Note, for example, the fine appropriateness of the 
little seated figure on the right side of the base of 
“In a Garden,” the ease with which the figures in 
“Here are Ladies” are posed.. There is in her 
work none of that painful piling up to pyramidal 
form which to fan designers of less mastery 
appears to be the inevitable solution to fan com- 


position. In its place is a natural balancing of 


Se eit EM BER (1.92) 4 


masses, a feeling for the grouping suggested by 
the rather flattened ovals which she so often affects 
in preference to the definitely semicircular form. 
That balance is neatly exemplified in the “Two 
Mothers” in which the problem of the intervening 
space between the celestial and the human mother 
and child is cleverly solved by the straight vertical 
lines of the glimmering candles that keep the 
whole welded and intact. In addition their soft 
mystic light sheds over the idyll a tender, elusive 
glamor. 

The color plate of “Masques and Berga- 
masques,” a fan design by Mary Davis of which 
the original hangs in the Tate Gallery of Modern 
Art in London (Mrs. Davis boasts the distinction 
of being represented by her fans in a great number 
of public galleries in many quarters of the globe), 
illustrates both her use of cameo (or medallion) 
ornaments and also her employment of striped 
and daintily ornamented backgrounds. Some of 
her most decorative effects are gained by means of 
a groundwork suggestive of the elaborately woven 
silks in which ladies of the court of Marie An- 
toinette loved to array themselves. Others are 
lightly speckled and spangled in gold and silver. 
But nowhere does she permit herself to lose the 
intrinsic silkiness of the surface. The color is in- 
variably lightly applied. She realizes that her 
finely ribbed silks provide her with a sympathetic 
medium such as no other material can offer and 
she is not inclined to nullify their gift by over- 
painting. In many instances, as, for example, in 
that of the black and white fan with the Greek 
motifs, portions are kept untouched, and allowed 
to participate unpainted in the general design. 

I have said that it is the eighteenth century 
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“TERE ARE LADIES” 


with its dreamy unreality, its artificial elegance, 
that interests Mary Davis. But she may also take 
an excursion as far forward as the nmeteenth 
century of Dickens’ day and still succeed in cap- 
turing the essential spirit of her theme. Her 
“Dickens” fan, inspired I know not by which of 


“THE TWO MOTHERS” 
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FAN BY MARY DAVIS 


the novelist’s masterpieces, seems to combine the 
dominant characteristics of many. 

To travel backward from the days of the 
seventeen hundreds to those of Haroun al Raschid 
does not, from the esthetic point of view, imply 
so far a cry as at first appears. For in both there 
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“*s DICKENS FAN DESIGN” 


is to be found a similar indolence, a similar feeling 
for life lived from the decorative point of view, 
the same insistence on elaboration of the accesso- 
ries of existence. Whether the little turbaned 
slave or the wondrous lacquer furniture is located 
in Bagdad or Le Petit Trianon is inessential. The 
latter may have had no harems, yet the lovely 
ladies that fltted across the stage of Lancret and 
Boucher were in type not so unlike the Zobeides 
and Amines who sweetened the days of vizier and 
caliph. Hence it is not surprising that George 
Sheringham, whose fan design, ‘‘The Ballet Scene 
from Salammbo” (in the possession of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Reid), has the elaborate grace of-some exqui- 
site illuminated Persian manuscript in its rich, 
jeweled splendor, should prove himself equally in 
the spirit of his theme in ‘‘La Marquise”’ with its 
Rose du Barry glow enveloping the elegancies of 
the lovely aristocrat and her setting. AII is clear, 
limpid, down to the last ribbon upon her gown, 
yet in the fluid wash there floats over the whole 
that nebulousness which fan design at its best 
inevitably effects. This artist is peculiarly skilled 
in his massing of a number of small figures upon 
the stage. In the “Blue Market,” a design in the 
ownership of Mrs. Churchill of New York by 
whom it was purchased at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition of the fateful year 1914 (it passed the 
ensuing five years buried in the cellars of the 
Louvre!), one finds the close horizontal treatment 
in which he is particularly successful. The forms 
pass as in some dreamlike procession across the 
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line of vision against a background rich in the 
atmosphere of an Oriental bazaar. 

In the possession of that modern Mecenas, 
Lord Howard de Walden, are both ‘Poissons 
d’Or” and “The Feast of Virgo,” each drawn 
with that small semicircular arc opening, so often 
chosen by this artist. ‘‘The Feast of Virgo” is 
carried out on a ground of deep blue with accents 
of gold and of red; the ‘‘Poissons d’Or” has a 
ground of ivory tint acting as foil to the various 
combinations of gold, black and white in which 
the goldfish are carried out. These fish, like the 
flowers, the architecture, and even the costumes 
that figure in George Sheringham’s fans, are not 
based on actual forms, but are figments of the 
artist’s fertile imagination. His “Paradise Bird” 
is more of the Oiseau-de-Feu-Russian-Ballet type 
of creature than one to be found in an aviary at 
a zoological garden. This work, which relies for 
its effect to a large extent on the deft contrast of 
ivory ground with brilliant color, is in the posses- 
sion of His Honor, Judge Evans. One sees Sher- 
ingham in quite another mood in “The Siesta”’ 
and “On a Southern Balcony,” in which he can 
have traveled no farther south than Seville for his 
inspiration. In both he introduces forceful lines 
to “keep up” the composition and strengthen its 
parts. Nowhere are the limitations of the form 
neglected; all subserves it without loss of effect. 
For in the opinion of this designer, ‘‘Iimitation is 
the essence of art.’’ There can be no great art 
without it. 
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HROUGH the recent 

acquisition by a New 

York collector of thirty 
examples of rare silver of 
the thirteenth to eighteenth 
centuries from the famous 
Swaythling collection of 
England the art treasures of the United States 
are increased in a field in which it has been sadly 
lacking and this particular collection now becomes 
one of the half-dozen really great American 
assemblages of antique silver. The renowned 
Swaythling collection of ancient silverware, from 
which these pieces came, had been durmg many 
years one of the notable attractions for the cog- 
noscenti at that great treasure house of crafts- 
manship, the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, where it was loaned for purely educa- 
tional purposes. In this wonderful collection one 
saw expressed in pure and gracious forms the 
matchless beauty of a half forgotten craft anciently 
termed the ‘‘mistery”’ of goldsmiths. In modern 
times the crafts of goldsmithing and silverworking 
have been greatly slighted through a grievous 
lack of general knowledge concerning the practical 
application of the arts 
in trade so that the 
educational value of 
Lord Swaythling’s 
treasures are a con- 
sideration of import- 
ance. 

Post-war financial 
troubles forced a va- 
riety of unexpected 
liquidations abroad 
and among others the 
epoch-marking auc- 
tion of old silver in 
England, at which 
these new American 
treasures were ac- 
quired. These unusual 
and opportune pur- 
chases were desirable 
from a patriotic point 
of view because Amer- 
ican art has special 
need of unquestioned 
masterpieces repre- 
sentative of quality in 
other days to help 
establish and preserve 


FRENCH SILVER CHALICE, DATED 1228. 
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Half-forgotten craft cllus- 
trated by rare examples of 
anctent art newly come 
to an American collection 
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LINED WITH GILT TO PROTECT IT FROM THE ACID IN THE 
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high standards among our 
twentieth-century designers 
and artisans. This need of 
unquestioned standards is 
particularly apparent in 
those forms of decorative 
design that find expression 
in that queen of metals, sterling silver. 

The superlative artistic qualities of silver are 
only beginning to be appreciated in the United 
States and, strange as it may seem, many of our 
artistic leaders are as poorly informed concerning 
the great silver workers of other days and their 
superb achievements as are any of the artistically 
unwashed of boi pollot. In Medieval and Renais- 
sance times when art was on a more natural basis 
the successive master craftsmen of the gold- 
smiths’ guilds were the most important artists of 
the varied periods in which they lived. They 
were greatly respected by their fellow citizens and 
the traditions of their “‘mistery”’ were long and 
honorable. As we all know, mnumerable books 
have been written regarding the painters and 
sculptors of the historical periods, so that even 
our school children know the names of Alessandro 
Botticelli, Andrea 
Verrocchio, the great 
Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Lucca della Robbia, 
Brunelleschi, Francia 
and Lorenzo di Credi. 
But few people realize 
that all these famous 
men and the majority 
of their accomplished 
fellow artists and cre- 
ators of great things 
were first of all trained 
as goldsmiths and 
workers in the varied | 
precious and semi- 
precious materials. 
The appellation of 
goldsmith was always 
used until compara- 
tively modern times to 
designate artists and 
craftsmen expert in 
silver working as well 
as in smithing gold. 

In writing about 
artistic silver one is 
confronted at every 
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turn by words that are now misapplied, misunder- 
stood or are carrying.a modern meaning that is 
often quite the reverse of that current during the 
heyday of the varied decorative trades and crafts. 
Not only did the term goldsmith signify a silver 
worker, but the golden cups mentioned in ancient 
inventories -and wills very often were in actual 
fact silver cups gilded or possibly merely “parcel 
gilt.” The silver heirlooms from the Swaythling 
collection include many rare and exquisite objects 
that still preserve more or less of their original 
gold finish. In some instances, as with the chalice 
illustrated with this article, the gilding was 
applied for purely utilitarian purposes, it being 
intended to protect the surface of the silver from 
the corrosive action of the acid in the wine during 
the ceremonies of the Mass. This exquisite old 
piece of Gothic craftsmanship from France was 
designed and wrought in the early thirteenth 
century. One reads in a quaint inscription of 
mixed Roman and Lombardic characters engraved 


on the bevel of the foot “AD. HONOREM. B. 


ELIZABETHAN TANKARD AND COVER, LONDON, 1561. THE 
CUP IS MADE OF OX HORN 
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JAMES I STANDING CUP AND COVER. THE BOWL OF THE 
CUP IS AN OSTRICH EGG. LONDON, 1623 


MARIE. VIRGINIS. F. BERTINUS. ME. 
FECIT. Ao. MCCXII.” The knop is cast and 
chased in openwork showing richly wrought 
foliage combined with the fanciful forms of 
characteristic Gothic dragons. Such a splendid 
souvenir of Medieval art is a rare asset for 
America. 
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ELIZABETHAN SALT CELLAR, LONDON 
WITH SIMPLE STRAP-WORK AND FLORAL ORNAMENTATION 


1599. SILVER-GILT 


Among the Swaythling heirlooms there were a 
few exceptional works of art from France, Italy, 
Germany and the Low Countries, but by far the 
most precious things were representative of the 
Early English periods. In Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean times all works of art were singularly 
picturesque and the goldsmiths of that distant 
period were most adroit in combining unusual 
materials in gracious ways with their highly 
wrought masterpieces of sterling silver. Horn, 
coconut shells, marble, crystal and alabaster were 
familiar resources for the craftsmen of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and reflected that growing curiosity con- 
cerning oriental Iands and exotic climes that 
spurred our forefathers toward their great dis- 
coveries on the distant seas. 
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As often seems the case in the greatest under- 
takings, men were heroic and successful because 
of their great illusions. The discoverers of 
America firmly believed in the Island of Ama- 
zons, the Fountain of Youth, The Seven Golden 
Cities and EI Dorado, while Adrian Van der 
Donck, our own historian in the early days of ° 
Manhattan, wrote positively that unicorns and 
griffins were found in the wild lands beyond the 
Hudson River. Many of these curious ideas and 
universal illusions found expression in old 
English silver and add immeasurably to its 
picturesque charm and beauty. Unexpected 
substances like tropical nuts and ostrich eggs 
figured largely in the decorative designer’s art 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Such materials were often given a romantic 
reputation far beyond that guaranteed by actual 
fact through the prevailing lack of scientific 
knowledge concerning the world in which we 
live. Almost any child in school today has a 
better knowledge of geography and natural his- 
tory than was then possessed by men and women 
of high position and undoubted culture. An 
ostrich egg, for instance, was commonly called 
a “grypey” or “grype’s” egg. The word 
““orype” being used to designate that fabulous 
creature we now call a griffin and generally 
believed in at the time Manhattan was first 
settled. These ancient egg shells were much 
more fragile than other materials used with 
silver, so that very few have survived the vicissi- 
tudes of time, but one rare piece was purchased 
by the American collector and illustrates this 
article. This ostrich egg cup, mounted in silver 
gilt, is Jacobean in character, dating from 1623, 
and is superbly handsome in craftsmanship and 
design. The cover of the cup is also of ostrich 
shell, and as a decorative finial above the shell 

we see a charming figure of Minerva holding a 
shield and banner. On one side of this banner we 
can read in excellent engraving “THE 4 OF 
OCTOBER 1577, MR. JAMES STOPES CAME 
TO BE Or. PARSON,” and on the other side is 
seen depicted the figure of Mary Magdalene. 
About the lip of the bowl is clearly written ““THIS 
CUPP WAS GIVEN TO MR. JOHN STOPES, 
OUR PARSONNS SONNE BY THE PARISH- 
IONERS OF THE PARISH OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALENS IN OR NEERE OLD FISH 
STREETE LONDON FOR HIS PAINESTAK- 
INGS WITH VS BY HIS OFTEN PREACH- 
ING WITH VS, HOPING THAT HE WILL 
SO FRIENDLY ACCEPT IT AS WE MOST 
FRANCKLY AND WILLING MEANE IT. 
THE FIRST DAYE OF JANUARY, 1623.” 
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One may take as another delightful example 
of curious materials successfully used with silver 
gilt the quaint and charming Elizabethan tank- 
ard pictured in another illustration. The cup of 
this old tankard is made from the large part of 
an ox horn, adroitly fashioned for its purpose. 
This delightful old piece displays a sumptuous 
artistic skill in working silver combined with an 
unpretentious and homelike quality that would 
mark the work as essentially Elizabethan even 
if it did not bear the London hallmark for 1561. 
With the guild mark and date is also seen a 
stamped fleur-de-lys, the signature of a famous 
sixteenth-century craftsman named William 
Dyxon. Horn was then the favorite material 
for drinking cups because all horn was thought 
to possess in some degree that magical power of 
the unicorn’s horn for detecting or neutralizing 
deadly poisons. In fact many of the old horn 
cups were confidently catalogued in wills and 
inventories as being made from the horn of 
unicorns. 

The Elizabethan salt cellars were always 
beautiful and among numerous striking re- 
minders of what fine craftsmanship for table 
furnishings really was in the days of Shakespeare 
we find several of these precious and very 
domestic works of art. These souvenirs of the 
English goldsmith’s skill are worthy of the 
greatest praise and are to be now admired with 
the Swaythling heirlooms domiciled in New 
York city. The salt cellar shown in our illustra- 
tion is delightful in its unpretentious charm and 
is from the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, being 
dated with the London hallmark for 1599. This 
piece is lovely in its colorful tones of old and 
time-worn silver gilt, with all the strap work 
and floral ornamentation picked out on a matted 
ground. A more ornate salt cellar is shown in the 
next illustration. This masterpiece of early 
English decorative work is also of silver gilt and 
was made about 1582 in or near the town of 
Exeter. 

One of the distinctive pleasures of studying 
old silver from an historian’s way of thinking, is 
the confident assurance concerning dates and 
people always obtainable through the guild marks 
and inscriptions indicating without question or 
peradventure the exact sequence of historical 
styles in art. All the other branches of decorative 
design are subject to doubts and more or less dis- 
cussion when it comes to outlining exactly the 
changing styles and fashions marking the ups and 
downs of national achievement. But for centuries 
every piece of silver was passed on by the doyens 
of the guilds and was stamped with the Guildhall’s 
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ELIZABETHAN SALT CELLAR. 


EXETER, CIRCA 1582 


seal and date, and bore the artist’s signature or 
symbol. In all countries the goldsmiths’ guilds 
were more closely supervised by the government 
than any of the other crafts and trades because 
the value of sterling silver was closely bound up 
with all financial reforms and the prosperity of 
trade and commerce. As a direct consequence of 
the intrinsic value of the materials used in all 
their undertakings the silver workers were recog- 
nized men of substantial worth and guaranteed 
integrity, as well as inspired artists of varied 
talents. 
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From the early part of the fourteenth century 
on down to modern times, the goldsmiths of both 
France and England were regulated severely and 
the guilds made constant and elaborate efforts to 
kill out all dishonest practices among the silver- 
workers or their selling agents. Edward III of 
England in the year 1327 gave letters patent to 
the London guild incorporated under the name 
of ““The Wardens of Commonalty of the Mistery 
of Goldsmiths of the City of London.” The 
intentions of this act were to regulate the sale of 
works of art in silver, 
to assure the election 
of those able and hon- 
est men best skilled in 
the trade to rule it, 
reform it, and punish 
all offenders who for 
selfish gain counte- 
nanced unfair or dis- 
honest competition. 
It was also a part of 
the provisions of the 
law that representa- 
tive men should be 
sent up to London 
from the country 
towns “to be ascer- 
tained of their touch 
of gold, and there to 
have a stamp of a 
puncheon of a leop- 
ard’s head marked 
upon their work as it 
was anciently or- 
dained.” This last 
clause clearly shows 
that Edward III in 
1327 was not an innovator establishing a novel 
regulation, but was reforming and reviving a 
traditional and time-honored arrangement. Later 
on in the fourteenth century provincial guilds 
were evidently established in England, as we read 
of goldsmiths at Durham, Newcastle and other 
places, while spoons ‘‘made at York” are men- 
tioned in a North Country will of 1366. Though 
very few pieces of hall-marked plate existing today 
were made before 1500, authentic dates for earlier 
works of art in silver are usually available on 
account of the general custom of engraving 
names, dates and expressions of sentiment or 
devotion on gifts and commemoration objects, 
such as the Gothic chalice referred to at the 
beginning of this article. This desire for definite 
and self-explanatory inscriptions on silver is as 
ancient as the art of silver working, dating back 
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QUEEN MARY TANKARD AND COVER, LONDON 1556. ONE OF 
THE FINEST AND RAREST PIECES PURCHASED BY THIS COL- 
LECTOR FROM THE SWAYTHLING COLLECTION. 


to a very early period of Egyptian art, and is 
generally mn evidence on Greek and Roman table 
furnishings. 

The selection made from the heirlooms of 
Lord Swaythling, brought to America’ by this 
collector, gives a fascinating insight into the 
rapidly changing English ideals and styles during 
the momentous periods of Elizabeth, James, 
Charles I, the Commonwealth and the short but 
merry period of the Restoration. One of the most 
treasured pieces of all is the Queen Mary tankard 
and cover, simple in 
design, yet very gra- 
cious in its forms and 
lines. Such a charm- 
ing masterpiece from 
the sixteenth century, 
if better known among 
our American design- 
ers, might easily have 
a decided influence on 
our native handi- 
crafters and manufac- 
turers. The simplicity 
of its pattern and the 
very great charm of 
its well chosen decora- 
tions give this old 
piece of silver a unique 
quality of distinction 
and makes it harmo- 
nize in a peculiar way 
with our modern trend 
in taste. This diminu- 
tive tankard of silver 
gilt, only six inches in 
height, was stamped 
in London with the 
hall-mark for 1556, and also carries the artist’s 
seal in the shape of a stag’s head. The original 
possessor’s initials, W. W., are engraved on the 
centre of the cover with the date of 1556. This 
exquisite and yet substantial work of art was 
mentioned in a very matter of fact fashion by the 
will of Dr. Wright, Archdeacon of Oxford, who 
died in 1561. In his will that eminent divine 
described this piece as a “cup and cover worth 
from nine to ten pounds.” This good old arch- 
deacon would have indeed been amazed if he could 
have listened to the bidding at Christie’s when 
this tankard was auctioned off. 

When this particular collection of the finest 
antique silver is better known and its value to 
America appreciated, our artists and designers 
may well receive renewed inspiration from its 
priceless treasures. 
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FURNITURE of Historic TYPES 
VIL The Regency and Louis XV . 


HAT GREAT PERIOD 
known as the Renais- 
sance, the re-birth of 

the arts and letters, which, 
born in Italy, spread like a 
blaze of sunlight on a dark 
valley over the whole of 
Europe, reached its peak in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after having slowed up for nearly one hun- 
dred years, tired by the great pace at which it had 
led the world for more than two centuries. Once 
again we saw not only in France but also in 
England and even Italy the marvelous phenom- 
enon of a whole people drunk with the desire for 
culture and artistic knowledge. And it was a 
genuine love, this eighteenth century feeling; it 
was no affectation nor desire to emulate the 
example of others. Once again, particularly this 
time in France, art ruled en maitresse and it was 
the king’s most renowned favorite, Madame de 
Pompadour, who ruled the arts, and Jent her own 
wide culture and innate taste to their cultivation. 
In the matter of furniture and what we call 
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When flamboyant design 

in ornament and cabinet- 

making reflected the spirit 
of the times 
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today “interior decoration,” 
there was, however, achange 
of sentiment. During the 
Renaissance furniture itself 
was mainly architectural in 
design and even construc- 
tion while the rooms also 
were decorated with architectural motives and 
ornaments borrowed from the antique, either 
almost purely classic as in the case of Florentine 
work or adapted as in that of Venice and of 
France. In the earlier Renaissance, pictures were 
rarely used for decorative purposes on walls. 
Cassone were embellished, of course, by the brush, 
frequently, of the greatest masters of the Quattro- 
cento and the Cinquecento, but though biblical and 
other religious subjects were the usual form taken 
by these cassone paintings—for marriage is one of 
the chief sacraments of the Catholic Church—yet 
many of them were ornamented with secular sub- 
jects, such as the chase, the tourney, and such 
appropriate themes as the courts of Jove at which 
the troubadours of the day vied with each other 
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LOUIS XV COMMODE IN PARQUETRIE 


in devising rhymed romances. Occasionally, in 
commemoration of some important event, a paint- 
ing referring to it would be used as part of the 
decorative scheme of the palace or villa of some 
great noble or wealthy merchant. A noteworthy 
example is that of the two famous Botticelli fres- 
coes in the Louvre, which were painted to the 
order of Giovanni det Tornabuoni, the uncle of 
Lorenzo det Medici, 2! 
Magnifico, to celebrate 
the marriage of his 
son Lorenzo to the 
daughter of another 
great Florentine, Gio- 
vanna degli Albizzi. 
But these are the nec- 
essary exceptions to 
the general rule. 

Now in the eight- 
eenth century, by 
which generic term the 
French amateurs d’art 
mean the reign of 
Louis XV, including 
the Regency, all the 
arts including the 
graphic and plastic 
were impressed into 
the service of those 
who made a great Art 
out of what had been 
for a century past an 
utilitarian profession. 
Painters, metal-work- 
ers, sculptors, masters 
of marquetry and of 
the manufacture and 
decoration of porce- 
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REGENCY CHAIR, CARVED AND GILDED. FLORENTINE 





lain, weavers, all joined the 
cabinetmakers proper in creat- 
ing such a wealth of artistic 
beauty for its own sake as has 
left France with an almost inex- 
tinguishable reputation as the 
world’s leader in art up to the 
present day. Watteau, Bou- 
cher, Fragonard, Lancret and 
Pater, J. B. Huet, Hubert Rob- 
ert, the Van Loo family and the 
earlier Vernets painted wall- 
panels, over-mantels, dessus de 
porte, screens, and designed tap- 
estries for Beauvais and Aubus- 
son chair and settee backs; 
Cressent, Oppenordt, Robert de 
Cotte, Meissonnier, Gouthiere 
and the most famous of all, Jacques Caffieri, 
designed and executed those remarkable ormolu 
mountings which are so characteristic a feature of 
Louis XV furniture; Oeben and Riesener, masters 
of inlay and marquetry, divided the honors with 
such famous cabinetmakers as Garnier, de Cu- 
villes, Latz, Hedouin, Filleul, Dautriche and 
Pineau in the designing of cabinets and corner- 
cupboards with par- 
quetted panels, en- 
riched with exquisite 
marquetry of colored 
and scorched precious 
woods. All through 
the reign, Chinese por- 
celains were mounted 
magnificently in or- 
molu by the greatest 
masters, while at the 
end of the reign, 
Wedgwood and Sévres 
plaques were inserted 
into the furniture as 
an integral part of its 
decoration. 

Madame de Pom- 
padour led in that in- 
tense love of Chinese 
porcelain, the queen 
of all the applied arts, 
which procured for her 
country many of the 
finest pieces in exist- 
ence, and also induced 
the king to purchase a 
third share in the 
Sévres factory, thus 
contributing greatly 
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both to the excellence of the 
wares produced and to their 
reputation at home and abroad. 
What is known as the Pompa- 
dour period in Sévres porcelain 
runs from 1753 to 1763. In 1760 
the Manufactory of Sévres be- 
came a royal appurtenance, with 
“the exclusive privilege of mak- 
ing every description of porce- 
bai. = 

As I pointed out in a pre- 
vious article the main motive 














behind the royal munificence of 
Louis XIV as regards art pa- 
tronage was the desire for the 
enhancement of his intellectual glory just as along 
other lines he craved military fame, emulating 
Caesar to such an extent that practically all the 
equestrian statues of Louis le Grand depict that 
monarch in the armor of ancient Rome, and one 
of the chief architectural ornaments is the body- 
shaped cuirass and the grieves of the Roman 
legionnaries. But with the Louis XV epoch an 
altogether different note was sounded. Louis the 
Well-Beloved was only five years old when in 
1715 his great-grandfather died and left the suc- 
cession in his tender hands, to be steered until the 
boy’s majority by his uncle, the Duke of Orleans. 
Perhaps it was because he sensed the ephemeral 
quality of his tenure of office as regent that the 
dissolute Philip did his utmost to destroy much 
of the great fabric of statecraft, so laboriously 
built up by the Roi-Soleil. 
Instigated to all manner of 
debauchery and excesses 
by his favorite, Cardinal 
Dubois, Philip of Orleans 
set out to promote gaiety 
in court circles, where in 
the last years of Louis 
XIV’s reign there had been 
nothing but dignity and 
respectability. Art be- 
came the means to an end, 
the end always being 
pleasure. There was no 
longer any thought of the 
greatness of France, and 
that devil-may-care spirit 
which pervaded the court 
under the Regency was 
reflected clearly in the cre- 
ation of art forms as light 
as itself, the emanation of 
brains drugged with sen- 
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LOUIS XV CHAIR WITH CANE BACK AND SEAT 


In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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suality, careless of precedent, and totally oblivious 
to the effect of their behaviour upon the fair name 
of France. The great nation of Louis XIV, in- 
spired by Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, 
had become the plaything of a modern Helioga- 
balus and the laughing stock of the civilized world. 
The Regency was then only a transition style to 
the extent that it exaggerated that love of curvi- 
Imear contours which is typical of the first half of 
the eighteenth century as a whole. Its exaggera- 
tions, for they were not developments, were 
frothy and artistically meaningless; floral motives 
were scattered everywhere as though France 
had no higher ideals than flower-strewn walks. 
Nymphs and satyrs, troops of bacchantes with 
the gross Silenus on his ass, gallant rendezvous— 
the Embarcation for Cytherea—were the favorite 
subjects of artists both for 
easel pictures and for deco- 
rative purposes. And, as 
always when an art form 
is builded upon sand, when 
it is devoid of meaning, 
French ébénisterie broke 
out into such a flurry of 
bad taste as has rarely 
been seen in the art his- 
tory of the world. Such 
appalling examples as the 
console table illustrated 
here were reproduced in a 
thousand equally bad or 
worse cases. The term 
rococo, which originally 
was nothing more than 
acombination of the names 
of the two most distinc- 
tive motives of the style 
rocaille and coquille (“rock- 
ery” and “shell’’), has 
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ABOVE: LATE REGENCY CARTOUCHE. NOTE SYMMETRICAL 
CONTOUR : 


RIGHT: PURE LOUIS XV CARTOUCHE WITH ITS TYPICALLY 
ASYMMETRICAL OUTLINE 


fallen into such contempt that it is used to express 
anything showily meretricious and in bad taste. 

Nevertheless, despite the devastating influence 
of the regent and his set, the famous group of the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, the firm hold of the previous 
style with its solid classical foundation and its 
conscientious workmanship, both in design and 
execution, anchored to some extent, at least, the 
innate better taste of the French nobility and 
gentry. They have never given way for long 
before a rush towards the bizarre, and so we find 
im furniture designed for the staider, usually the 
greater, houses, much of the restraint of the late 
Louis XIV style but with the visible effects of the 
normal evolution into another style where com- 
fortable showiness was to replace dignified splen- 
dor. It is this type of Regency furniture which 
has the greatest interest for us for it is the 
usual type found in America either in gen- 
uine examples or good reproductions. The 
more bizarre pieces were made for the royal 
palaces where they are still to be seen, 
pitiful witnesses to the blind following of 
fashion, for their formerly 
admired beauty is invisible 
to our eyes, and we only see 
the wasted form of an an- 
cient court favorite, a sort 
of Belle Heaumiere in furni- 
ture. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has several 
Regency pieces of the better 
type, and it is interesting to 
note how, in the early part 
of the Regency, say from 
1715 to about 1719, the 
chief characteristics are 
those of the Louis XIV 
style while later these dis- 
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CHARACTERISTIC LOUIS XV FAUTEUIL, UPHOLS- 
TERED IN BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY AND WITH LOOSE 
SEAT CUSHIONS. NOTE THE SHORT STOCKY LEGS 





appear and the pure Louis XV motives and con- 
tours take control. We find first and foremost the 
stretcher not usually diagonal now, but in the 
shape of two double swan-necks, with a large 
pointed rosette at the centre. And these early 
Regency chairs are quite distinctive for they are 
very small, giving an impression of height, with a 
small square seat and back, both caned and with 
this stretcher, which always appears too low and 
too large, in fact quite unnecessary in so exiguous 
an article of furniture. The back panel is usually 
well separated from the seat, upheld by two sup- 
ports, somewhat in the manner of Hepplewhite 
shield-backs, is small again and square in general 
shape though its contour is serpentine with 
rounded corners. Loose flowers carved in high 
relief are strewn about the woodwork and the 
centre ornament both of the 
cresting and the apron is 
almost invariably a bunch 
of flowers. A sort of heavy 
reed, sprouting upward- 
pointing spikes, is a feature 
of Regency design and we 
find the typical Louis XIV 
shell everywhere in those 
first years of the minority 
of Louis le Bien-Aimé. 
Sometimes, though rarely, 
it is used as the centre orna- 
ment of the apron and crest- 
ing, but when it is the chair 
belongs to the years closest 
and to the end of the 
previous reign. 

From the beginning of 
the second decade of the 
eighteenth century the 
Louis XV style proper began 
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LOUIS XV BUREAU WITH MARBLE TOP, HANDSOMELY DECORATED WITH ORMULU MOUNTS AND MARQUETRY 
Courtesy of Goldschmidt Galleries 


to develop. The chairs and tables are still high 
on their legs, and floral ornaments still abound, 
but the stretcher disappears and the shell changes 
from its naturalistic into a more conventional 
form, more like the shell crowns of Renaissance 
mascarons and grotesques than those of the Louis 
XIV style. Again the volute motive, which we 
saw as a single curve derived from the sectional 
view of the shell, began its progress toward the 
double-braced volute which characterises the 
Louis XV type. It was this period which saw the 
most outrageous exaggerations of the rococo style 
in the hands of such men as Jules Auréle Meis- 
sonnier to whom bi-lateral symmetry was ane- 
thema and who displayed extraordinary ingenuity 
in producing balance of mass, in excellent compo- 
sition, but in completely asymetrical contour. 
That point is an important one for it may be laid 
down as a rule for guidance in the distinction 
between styles that the Louis XIV style and that 
of the early Regency are bi-symmetrical whereas 
in the very late Regency and the actual reign of 
Louis XV the lack of parallel ornament is notice- 
able everywhere. For the floral or modified shell 
motive in chair crestings and valances a very 
typical asymetrical ornament was substituted and 
that motive illustrated in cartouche form here is 
to be found as commonly as the shell in the pre- 
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vious mode. Chair legs became quite short and 
stocky and the very much broader seats were 
filled with heavy cushions such as were also used 
mn England in the reign of Queen Anne. Where 
tapestries of either Beauvais or Aubusson were 
not used for the upholstery of chairs and settees 
a rich red satin damask was habitually employed 
while the woodwork of the seats was gilded. 

In the matter of tables, commodes, desks and 
such articles the carving of the wood itself which 
was general in the previous reign was replaced by 
the application to the finely grained mahogany 
and rosewood of brilliantly executed “bronzes,” 
to use the French idiom, or ormulu in our term. 
This is not a universal rule as witness the carved 
wood console illustrated here. But as in England 
so in France, the woods employed in the eighteenth 
century were chosen for their grain and color 
rather than for their workability in carving. 
Walnut had been the medium in which all the 
great French wood-carving had been effected since 
Gothic days and those of that great master 
Hugues Sambin of the Renaissance school of 
Burgundy, and the tradition of walnut carving 
was maintained to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But when tulip-wood, king-wood, acajou 
and amboyna became popular and were set in 
parquet patterns on the facade and sides of 
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BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE COMBINATION OF PARQUETTED TULIP WOOD AND ROSE-WOOD, WITH ORMULU MOUNTS 
BY CAFFIERI 


cabinets and commodes and the fronts of desk of the Italian schools of painting. His technique 
drawers, the cabinetmakers felt the need of a ran away with him. Cressent very frequently was 


relief medium with i 

: END OF A TABLE BY PIERRE BERNARD AND C. P., C. 1770. e bad, but his hand 

which to connect the THE “‘ESPAGNOLETTES” IN THE MANNER OF CRESSENT was lighter, as a true 

florid’ curves. of the WERE VERY POPULAR DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV Frenchman. and_his 
> 


introduction of those 
charming female half- 
length figures in con- 
temporary costume, 
known as espagnolettes 
and inspired by Wat- 
teau, gave him a right 
to claim indulgence 
from us for other sins 
of commission. 

One of the most 
famous pieces of Louis 
XV furniture in exist- 
ence is the magnificent 
Bureau du Roi, kings 
writing desk, in the 
eighteenth century 
galleries in the Louvre. 
The cabinet work was 
begun by Oeben in 
1760 and completed 


contour with the rec- 
tilmear inlay. So the 
great metal workers 
were impressed into 
service and decorated 
the large surfaces and 
angles with more or 
less ormolu according 
to the quality and ex- 
tent of their own good 
taste. Caffieri over- 
ornamented every- 
thing he touched 
though the quality of 
his “bronzes” is un- 
equalled by any of his 
contemporaries or suc- 
cessors. He was im- 
bued with that deca- 
dent spirit in art which 
had caused the death 
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LOUIS XV COMMODE BY PLATZ OF ACAJOU AND AMBOYNA MARQUETRY OF FLORAL DECORATIONS AND GILT BRONZE. NOTE 
THE ASYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENTS IN BRONZE 


by his pupil Riesener, who after his master’s 
death married his widow and carried on his busi- 
ness, some nine years later. It is one of the first 
pieces in which the extreme rococo taste of such 
men as Meissonnier, Oppenordt and Caffieri began 
to show a decline, and a return to a more normal 
and better taste announced itself. The sides, 
cylindrical top and the back are superbly deco- 
rated with marquetry designs in the best style of 
Riesener, who preferred dark woods, such as tulip, 
rosewood, holly, maple and Jaburnum for his 
wreaths and other inlay patterns, whereas that 
other great marqueteur of the period, David 
Roentgen, used lighter woods which he dyed and 
scorched so that they always have a forced and 
unnatural effect, still one more manifestation of 
the prevalent meretricious taste. The ormolu 
mounts of the Bureau du Roi are by Hervieux, 
Winant and Duplessis, three Frenchmen who were 
to be among those destined to help kill the insid- 
ious monster which for so many years had vitiated 
the soundly-grounded national bon gout. Cressent 
himself was a Frenchman born into the tradition, 
the son of a sculptor and grandson of a cabinet- 
maker, and the exuberance displayed by him in 
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many of his bronzes was doubtless inspired 
directly by the Regent and his satellites. That in 
spite of this influence he kept his feet on the 
ground is proved by the tasteful beauty of his 
espagnolette corners, even though some of his 
bronze-covered cabinet work is hard to forgive. 
But like the Japanese whose intellectuality bears 
a very close analogy to that of the French, in the 
temperamental quality both of their keen appre- 
ciation and their criticism, the French are always 
willing to accept ideas from other peoples, on 
condition that in them they find or believe they 
find an improvement on those already in existence 
among themselves. And as French taste in gen- 
eral was at this time not at its customary high 
level a number of foreign workmen came in and 
almost destroyed what remnants were left. The 
Slodtz Brothers, half Flemish, half Italian, Meis- 
sonnier, in spite of his French name entirely 
Italian, born in Turin; Caffieri, also of pure trans- 
alpine descent, all helped to push France along 
the downward path, though individually they 
were all such remarkably skilful masters of the 
technique of their profession that the public ts apt 
to ‘“‘enthuse”’ over the detail, while failing to 
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AND RIESENER. 


realize the awful taste of the ensemble. And then, 
towards the end of the reign, sanity showed signs 
of an approaching return. The mad search for 
bizarre curves which characterizes the majority of 
Louis XV furniture grew less and less intense; the 
saying that there is not a straight line to be found 
anywhere in the Louis Quinze style became inac- 
curate, although a purist might claim that it re- 
mains literally true, because the return of the 
straight line, e. g., in the tops and sides of desks 
and cabinets, really 
heralded the advent 
of a new style, transi- 
tional between those 
of Louis XV_ proper 
and Louis XVI, which, 
in its purity, never 
makes use of an irreg- 
ular curve. 

And so it was here. 
But this time, curi- 
ously enough, the lead- 
ing ébénistes saw the 
change coming from 
afar. It is more than 
probable that the aus- 
tere character of the 
Dauphin, soon to be- 
come Louis XVI, gave them a hint of the complete 
volte-face certain to come after the debaucheries 
of the court of Louis XV, and that with his acces- 
sion to the throne the atmosphere of the court 
would be cleansed. So the twirls and curves, the 
meaningless motifs, the insipid floral carvings, the 
asymmetrical ornamentations, the frantic desire 
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“BUREAU DU ROI’ —LOUIS XV BY OEBEN 
STILL SHOWS A REGENCY 
INFLUENCE BY ITS SYMMETRICAL DETAIL 





PIANO CASE IN THE LOUIS XV MANNER BY STEINWAY & SON 


to avoid lineal bi-symmetry at 
all costs, were quickly but syste- 
matically toned down, so grad- 
ually in fact that at first it was 
barely noticeable. 

One of the clearest charac- 
teristics of this transition mode. 
is the change from the large 
piece parquetry, usually four to 
a panel, to small work, com- 
posed of shaded cubes placed in 
rows. Again the outer borders 
of parquetted and marquetry 
panels of the pure Louis XV 
style were never rectilinear, al- 
ways In serpentine or rococo 
curves. These borders were also 
of a less ornate design, generally 
a thin fillet of light-toned wood 
in the transition style. The 
borders of table and commode 
drawers which were always curvilinear in the pure 
Louis XV mode, became straight again. Chairs 
retained most of their curves, and changed indeed 
but little; tables, cabmets and commodes, how- 
ever, while still retaining their curved legs, took 
on straight body lines with chamfered and even 
fluted corners. The fluting in the chamfered 
corners is quite a late feature of this transition 
style, and pieces exhibiting this feature are fre- 
quently, but erroneously, termed Louis XVI. 
Towards the very last 
years of the reign of 
Louis XV, even the 
curves of the legs flat- 
tened out considerably 
and became thicker at 
the top, so that it was 
but a slight change to 
the regular tapering 
leg of the next period. 
Ormolu mounts fol- 
lowed the: general 
trend away from the 
extreme rococo to an 
orderly, almost geo- 
metric, regularity. Bi- 
symmetry came back 
into its own, as it al- 
ways must, for the eye wearies of undisciplined 
forms, all the stronger for the temporary excursion 
of the mode-making artists into the realm of 
unbridled license and fantasy. And never since 
that time has there been any successful attempt 
on the part of cabinetmakers to depart from the 
recognized order of symmetry and _ proportion. 
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DINING TABLE AND CHAIRS OF WALNUT DESIGNED IN THE SPIRIT OF THE ITALIAN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
IS A COPY OF AN OLD PIECE. 
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THE BUFFET 
THE SET IS UNIQUE 


Courtesy of the New York Galleries 


‘MODERN G:ABINET MAKING 


N pAys when furniture 

was a rarity, confined, 

so far as any adequate 
amount was concerned, to 
houses of comparative 
wealth, it was possible 
either to develop a distinctive period style or for 
an individual cabinetmaker to influence the design 
of most of the pieces of his time. Great architec- 
tural styles, characteristic of a period, contributed 
largely to furniture design. Important buildings 
in any one locality were few and architects fewer. 
A style, therefore, was the natural result. Today, 
with buildings great and small springing up every- 
where almost overnight it is not strange that we 
have no distinctive style. The nearest approach 
to one is that of the skyscraper and that, from its 
nature, can have little effect on furniture. And 
since our finest houses are those whose design is 
based on some earlier period it is only natural 
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Craftsmanship employed 
today in making the best 
furniture ts as fine as that 
of any previous period 


that the furniture for them 
should have little originality 
in its design. There would 
be no suitable place for an 
entirely new development. 
The few attempts at com- 
plete originality have only served, by their failure, 
to emphasize this. 

Good modern furniture, therefore, is not very 
different in design from that of the great periods. 
There is a constant tendency toward improve- 
ment and a continuous adaptation of old forms 
to modern needs. Many old pieces are, of course, 
as useful and appropriate today as they ever were 
and reproductions of these are among the finest 
products of modern cabinetmaking. But even in 
the reproductions there is a difference. It is not 
one of beauty, for often the woods are better, the 
finish as fine; it is rather one of construction for 
the new pieces are almost always better made 
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VITRINE IN THE STYLE OF THE PERIOD OF LOUIS XVI, OF 
MAHOGANY AND TULIPWOOD WITH FINELY CHASED ORMOLU 





MOUNTS 
Courtesy of B. Altman er Company 
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WALNUT CABINET 


N MODEL 


TURY ITALIA 
Courtesy of the Orsenigo Company 


ST IN CARVED OAK WITH HANDWROUGHT IRON AND SIDE CHAIRS 


GOTHIC CHE 


Courtesy of Tiffany Studios 
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MAHOGANY LIBRARY DESK IN THE MANNER OF THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 


Courtesy of B. Altman e* Company 


WALNUT BOOKCASE AND STAND ADAPTED FROM WILLIAM AND MARY MOTIVES 


Courtesy of the Hampton Shops 
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than the old. In a day 
when the cry is heard every- 
where that craftsmanship is 
dead, that the machine has 
destroyed the skill of the 
worker, it is comforting to . 
realize that never before ' 
was cabinetmaking so fine. 
Of course there is much bad 
furniture made; quantity 
production and the neces- 
sity for low costs makes 
that imevitable. But the 
furniture that is not made 
to meet a price or satisfy a 
wide market, that is built 
as well as skill and pride 
and patience can accom- 
plish is equal to any ever 
produced. 





DECORATED SATINWOOD DESK AND CANED CHAIRS DERIVED FROM SHERATON MOTIVES Too often the AEs 
Courtesy of the Hampton Shops son between antique and 


modern furniture is made 
between a piece which was 
built for a palace or a house of great wealth and 
another turned out to meet the demand for some- 
thing as good as can be at a low cost. The com- 
parison 1s obviously unfair. The good pieces of 
modern craftsmanship are, comparatively, as rare 
as the old and they are made under much the 
same conditions as were the finest of the antiques. 
The best of the modern work may be divided 
into two classes: that which is built to order and 
the limited product of a few makers of costly 
pieces. The first has, of course, the cachet of indi- 
viduality; the buyer knows that no one else can 
duplicate his furniture. Naturally the satisfaction 
which comes from the ownership of unique pieces 
must be paid for. The second type, while usually 
I _ 2 less expensive, is almost always quite as well made 
—— oe and designed. Both of these, as the illustrations 
show, are made in a wide variety of styles and 
this is one of their great advantages over the 
antique. It is quite difficult to find genuine pieces 
of any particular period or even of many periods 
which will exactly fulfill one’s desires. To do so 
requires a great deal of painstaking search or a 
very large expenditure or, and this most often, 
both. 
There is an undeniable associational value to 
old furniture and a quality given by long years of 
use which it is impossible to duplicate. But even 
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CABINET DESIGNED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DUTCH 
MANNER WITH PAINTED DECORATION 





Courtesy of the Elgin A. Simonds Company 
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MAHOGANY AND SATINWOOD INLAID SIDEBOARD 


antiques were once new, 
and when new few of them 
were equal to the produc- 
tions of our contemporary 
cabinetmakers. Certainly 
those from Europe are, be- 
cause of different climatic 
conditions, less suited to 
American use than the pieces 
made here. They have a 
tendency to loosen up or 
come apart. The chest 
which was built for a 
draughty and probably 
damp baronial hall can not 
endure the gentle ministra- 
tions of steam heat and sun- 
shine. Modern comfort and 
convenience, a blessing to 
humanity, is apt to prove 
the ruin of old furniture. 
As a collection few things 
are more satisfying than 
rare and beautiful pieces of 
old furniture, but for use, 
and after all that is the 
primary object of furniture, 
most of the modern pieces 
are unquestionably better, 
and, and this is important, 
one is sure of their honesty. 


QUEEN ANNE SECRETARY-DESK 
Courtesy of the Hayden Company 
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THE MAG Ti, Oia elses 


N THE FIRST important exhibition of French 

primitives held in Paris, during 1904, about ten 

paintings of great merit and distinction were 
brought together and attributed to a master who, 
on account of his numerous portraits of members 
of the royal house of Bourbon, had up till then 
been known as “The Painter of the Bourbons.” 
In studying his work carefully it was found that 
the principal painting by this master, who lived 
and worked at the end of the fourteenth and begin- 
ning of the fifteenth centuries, was the great altar- 
tryptich in the Cathedral at Moulins. And from 
that painting the name of the “Master of Moulins” 
was given to him in 1904. Judging from his royal 
portraits he must have been a kind of court painter 
and well known and highly appreciated in his 
time, this apart from a conjecture by the French 
savant, Mr. George Hulin, that our master and 
Jean Perréal might be one and the same artist; 
his name and kin, his birthplace and the circum- 
stances of his life are still unknown, like those of 
so many artists of the middle ages and the time 
when that period emerged into the Renaissance. 

This point is not without its inner significance. 
For, although his was the age when certain artists 
of special skill rose above the anonymous crowd 
of workers in the arts and were eagerly sought 
after by the great and mighty, the time had not 
yet arrived when the artist became, as it were, a 
personality to be reckoned with and often to be 
pampered and coaxed by his patrons. What was 
wanted of the artist was not yet personal origi- 


nality but personal skill in working in the new 
style: the conquest of outside nature and its 
faithful representation. 

Our master, in his whole artistic make-up, goes | 
obviously back to the most famous of the French 
miniaturists, Jean Fouquet, who, as perhaps the 
first, had the courage to fashion an image of the 
Blessed Virgin in the likeness of the king’s favorite, 
Agnes Sorel, and that at the time of Jeanne d’Arc 
and her religious fervor! Truly, the unity of 
religion and art was at an end. A new epoch had 
begun. . 

The Master of Moulins is a veritable son of his 
time and of his race. To a remarkable degree he 
combines a certain French charm, even elegance, 
of form and tenderness and simplicity of senti- 
ment which have endeared most of the early 
French art to all art lovers with a most faithful 
adherence to nature which goes back to the great 
Flemish primitives of an earlier time. The half- 
length “ Portrait of a Man” (oil painting on wood, 
seven by six inches), reproduced on the cover of 
this number, in its straightforwardness of state- 
ment, its careful drawing and its beautifully sub- 
dued and soft coloring, is one of the best examples 
of this rare master. As it resembles closely the 
portrait of the Cardinal Charles of Bourbon in 
the. Munich Pinakothek, it probably represents 
either this Bourbon prince or some near relative 
of his. It was one of the rare masterpieces seen at 
at the P. Jackson Higgs Gallery and came from 
the Bachstitz Collection at The Hague, Holland. 


DATED: MELAS Riess) le inne ey 


URKISH prayer rugs were the first rugs to be 
collected seriously in America where for a 
long time, particularly in the nineties, the 
best of them were held to be the most precious and 
important of Oriental rugs. Public interest in 
them has never slackened, for. the American finds 
the appurtenances of a foreign religion curiously 
fascinating. These witnesses of another, rather 
pleasantly shocking religion; these substantial 
evidences of a peculiar people, of distant lands, 
strange practices and beliefs provide something of 
the exhilaration of travel, while the broadminded 
have found in them an agreeable argument for 
and a confirmation of their tolerance of the Turk 
in racial and religious affairs. 
Beautiful prayer rugs were woven in Asia 
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Minor, probably from early Mohammedan times, 
but there are in existence today few pieces which 
we can with any confidence date earlier than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The prin- 
cipal types were produced in the various regions 
around Melas, Bergamo, Konia, Tuzla, Nigde, 
Akscher, Mudjar, Kirsheir and Karaman. These 
rugs and those woven by the nomads of the 
eastern part of the peninsula never attained the 
artistic heights of the early pieces of the west 
coast, but none the less they are honest and 
straightforward, they exhibit many novel and 
interesting color schemes that sometimes rise to 
real heights and command unstinted admiration. 
They maintained their own standards until after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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Dated EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and ONE 


MELAS PRAYER RUG, 


An admirable example of Asia Minor coloring and design. 


as is shown by the dating, 


The entire rug marks an exceptional effort 


extremely rare in Asia Minor rugs, the quality of the wool and the weaving, 


and the borrowing of certain patterns from outside the established Melas tradition 


Collection of Mrs. Jobn Franklin Forbes, at San Francisco 
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OMALL HOUSE FURNITURE 


HE spirits of the pre- 
Raphaelites and of 
William Morris still 
cast a heavy shadow over 
most of the designers in 
England today so that many 
of the English decorative 
arts are either on the one hand sweet and languid 
and “‘arty,”’ or, on the other, they are beaten and 
wrought and “crafty.” Those of the younger 
generation who have escaped both of these ten- 
dencies are too often Iured into a second-hand 
imitation of the Munich-Viennese style as it has 
been adopted in France, and try to invent a 
slightly different version of the modernist designs 
in highly finished expensive materials. Or, in 
other cases, they are content merely to copy the 
historical models and the museum. But when all 
these phases of contemporary English design have 
been dismissed as of little real value for the devel- 
opment of the arts of decoration, there still re- 
mains a small group of craftsmen whose work is a 
genuine contribution in sound and original English 
taste. 
One of the soundest and most successful 


A DINING TABLE OF ENGLISH OAK, A DESIGN WHICH GIVES GREAT RIGIDITY. 
RUSSELL & SONS 


Revival of the Cottage Indus- 

tries in England gives us 

household articles of olden 
charm 


PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


modern English styles is 
being created by the revival 
of the cottage industries. 
Much of the old English 
furniture that collectors 
treasure most today, es- 
pecially that of the seven- 
teenth century, was cottage furniture, made by 
the village joiner in the traditional local patterns. 
The great charm of this furniture is in its sincerity 
and livableness. The designs were fashioned by 
use and custom to the greatest comfort and con- 
venience, and the rendition showed an honest 
workmanship that has its own intrinsic value in 
every applied art. Over and above this, moreover, 
the English people for four centuries had an unde- 
niable genius for domestic architecture which 
determined every detail of the house and its fur- 
nishings, even down to such minor factors as coal 
shovels and nail heads. It is the return to this 
fundamental native instinct for domestic design 
that vitalizes the most productive movement in 
the decorative arts in England today. 

This contemporary cottage furniture of Eng- 
land is by no means a mere imitation of the old. 
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ENGLISH OAK BED WITH PANELED HEAD AND FOOTBOARDS, 
GORDON RUSSELL, MADE BY RUSSELL & SONS 


If the designs are often reminiscent of the old, it 
is only because, in the first place, comfort and 
utility make much the same demands today that 
they did three or four hundred years ago, and in 
the second because the working of wood and metal 
with simple hand tools imposes certain limitations 
and suggests certain forms which are common to 
all times. In specific details the designs are new 
and they are fashioned to fill in every way the 
needs of modern living. 

The movement is 
in a true sense a re- 


CHEST AND STAND OF QUARTERED ENGLISH OAK, LINED 
WITH CEDAR, HANDLES OF FORGED BRASS. 


metal work are made by village 
workmen recruited and trained 
on the spot. The hand weaving, 
too, is done in the house, but the 
embroidering and the leather 
work are brought in from homes 
scattered for miles over the 
Cotswolds. The glass is made to 
special order in one of the oldest 
works in the midlands. 

For workers in these cottage 
industries do not content them- 
selves with making only the fur- 
niture and the more important 
accessories. In the twenty years 
that the work has been growing, 
it has come to include almost 
everything that a modest home 
demands: fire tools and pillows, 
table napery and silver, glass and pottery, even 
carpets and rugs. All of these are made by hand 
after well-conceived, simple designs that derive 
from the old and keep close to the English tradi- 
tion even though they are new. 

Assembled together, these things make a room 
altogether charming in its unpretentiousness. The 
furniture is plain and straight, but it has none of 
the clumsy rigidity and really absurd massiveness 
of the old craftsmen or 
“mission” furniture. 
Most of it Is Im un- 


DESIGNED BY 


DESIGNED BY 


GORDON RUSSELL, MADE BY RUSSELL & SONS 


vival of the old village 
crafts, as the work is 
being done, not in a 
city factory, but in 
workshops out in the 
towns and many of the 
smaller objects are 
homework done by the 
men and women in 
spare hours by their 
own firesides. The 
center of the produc- 
tion is Broadway, one 
of the loveliest old vil- 
lages in England, rich 
with the fine old half- 
timber buildings of the 
sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and 
imbued with the at- 
mosphere of those sim- 
pler times. There, in 
an ancient house and 
a vast tithe barn the 
furniture and larger 





finished oak which will 
mellow with time and 
use, but there are 
richer woods too, such 
as a fine burled wal- 
nut. The construction 
is very strong and firm, 
but no heavier than is 
absolutely necessary 
for long durability un- 
der hard practical use. 

Though always 
plain, the designs are 
never barren. The fad 
for simplicity often re- 
sults In a meaningless 
and stupid blankness. 

There is no merit 
in restraint where 
there is absolutely 
nothing to restrain. 
Good design means 
some design, not no 
design at all. The cot- 
tage cabinet makers 
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have avoided the customary 
pitfalls of the modern self- 
conscious hand-craftsman 
and have therefore produced 
pieces that have permanent 
distinction. The ornamen- 
tation that the cottage de- 
signers use to lift this work 
above the merely negative 
is thoroughly good because 
it is not in any specious 
sense applied, but derives 
almost wholly from the per- 
fection of the workmanship. 
The turn of a bed post and 
the cut of its finial are all 
that is necessary to give a 
bed character and emphasis. 
The beveling of the drawer 
panels of a buffet where 
they fit into the frame re- 
fines the proportions, makes 
clear both the construction 
of the piece and the charac- 
ter of the wood, and also introduces the necessary 
variety. Similarly, the curve of a stretcher where 
it. meets an upright can reveal craftsmanship, 
reinforce the effect of the structure and introduce 
a graceful line., In short, the designs are conceived 
in structural terms. 

The chairs, being also conceived in these struc- 
tural terms, have most of them taken either the 
spindle or the Iadder-back form. Spindles or lad- 
der stretchers are the normal and obvious ways for 
a joiner to build up a chair back. Each admits, 
however, of almost unlimited adjustment and 
variations so that there is no monotony. Unlike 
the other furniture, the chairs are in ash which is 
tough, but not so heavy that it is an effort to 
move them around. The seats are of rushes. They 
all are made for restful sitting, and in this and in 
the honest evidences of the processes by which 
they were made, lies their charm. 

It is such a utilization of structural necessities 
for decorative effect that creates the quality of 
genuineness which is the peculiar esthetic attri- 
bute both of the antique English furniture and of 
this new. The surety with which mechanical 
features are converted into ornamental assets is 
the merit of designs that are created directly by 
wood workers. Palace furniture, after the six- 
teenth century, was designed primarily by archi- 
tects and draftsmen. The pattern was a picture 
drawn on, paper often by a man who himself never 
touched tools. Hence ornamentation became line 
decoration, and the opportunities for embellish- 
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DRESSER OF QUARTERED ENGLISH OAK WITH PANEL DRAWERS. HANDLES OF LABURN- 
HAM. DESIGNED BY GORDON RUSSELL, MADE BY RUSSELL & SONS 


ment that grew naturally out of the fashioning of 
the wood were overlooked. This artificial applica-. 
tion of design to its material is carried to even 
more serious lengths in modern factory cabinet 
making, for in the antique palace furniture the 
design was at least carried out by a hand worker 
who could ease the drawn design into the neces- 
sities of his technique. But in machine manufac- 
tured furniture even this adaptation is lacking for 
no real craftsman ever handles any piece. Every- 
thing is simply fed through an impersonal system. 
Hence the wood itself has no chance to develop 
naturally mto the finished thing. This natural 
working of the wood into the structure and design 
of the furniture is the merit of all the craftsman 
designed, hand made furniture of all ages, includ- 
ing all cottage furniture old and new. 

The beauty of clean workmanship and easy 
utility that characterizes all of the products of the 
revived cottage industries makes them appropriate 
for many different styles of rooms. They are not, 
of course, fit for the ceremonious salon, the Re- 
naissance palace, the eighteenth-century mansion 
or any other formal period. But for the house that 
is made primarily to be lived in they are of ines- 
timable worth. They belong naturally in the 
English country styles, but they are no less fit for 
the Italian country villas that are more than half 
farmhouses, the New England colonial styles that 
are not American Georgian, the wood-paneled 
bungalows from California, and the developments 
and adaptations of the old adobe styles. 
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‘Russian FURNITURE for Amevica 


MERICA Is learning 
more of Russian art 
by direct contact with 
her people who have come 
here for reasons political or 


economic than in decades of 


ever so friendly relations 
with the seas between. 


Nikolai Fechin, paint- 
er of portraits, is mak- 
ing his home there and 
so 1s Gleb Derujinsky, 
the sculptor, while 
others of briefer visits 
are Seraphim Sud- 
binin and Akop Gurd- 
jan, both sculptors, 
and those two gay 
decorators whose han- 
diwork was seen in the 


Chauve Souris, Nicholas Remisoff and Serge Sou- 
deikine. Savely Sorin of the finely drawn portraits 


ABOVE: DECORATED CHEST. 


The number of Russian 
artists in New York appears to increase daily. 


Roman Ff. Melzer, formerly 
personal architect to the 
Czar, adapts the Russian 
style for American use 


HELEN GOMSTOGK 


the spring (an exh 





BELOW: WALL CABINET IN ORANGE, RED, SILVER 


AND GOLD BY ROMAN F. MELZER 
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has shown his work in New 
York, also David Burliuk 
and Boris Grigoriev, the 
“modernists.” Igor Gra-. 
bar, who came over with 
the Russian exhibition at 
the Grand Central Palace in 
ibition which brought the works 


of nearly one hundred artists to New York), is 


not only a painter and 
director of the Na- 
tional Tretiakov Gal- 
lery, Moscow, but a 
writer on art as well. 

One of the recent 
arrivals in New York 
is Roman F. Melzer, 
architect and designer. 
who has been here not 
quite a year. Melzer 
held a position of dis- 


tinction in Russia, having been personal architect 
to Nicholas II during the whole of his reign. 


Almost everything that was to 
be built, redecorated or recon- 
structed in all of the Czar’s 
dwellings was Melzer’s to over- 
see, and, he was also engaged by 
members of the royal family 
and the nobility. One of his 
first commissions as royal archi- 
tect was the redecoration of 
that part of the Anichkoff Pal- 
ace which Nicholas II and his 
bride, the former Princess Alix 
of Hesse, occupied immediately 
after their marriage in Novem- 
ber, 1894. This was about a 
month after the Czar succeeded 
his father to the throne. 
During the twenty years 
that followed, Melzer was called 
upon to perform many impor- 
tant works. He made the plans 
for a number of clinics and pub- 
lic buildings and, at the com- 
mand of the Czarina, designed 
an orthopedic institute. He was 
appointed architect of the Rus- 
sian building at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1900 and designed a 
structure after the Kremlin at 
Moscow. In Leningrad he de- 
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signed the magnificent wall which en- 
closed the grounds in front of the Winter 
Palace. The size of the gates may be 
estimated from the fact that each of the 
lanterns on top of them used to afford 
space for three workmen to eat lunch 
while the structure was being built. 
This wall was in the Italian baroque 
style and was made of stone and iron. 
The Czar’s initials, N. A. (Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch), were interlaced at in- 
tervals in the flowing design carried out 
by the iron work and imperial crowns 
surmounted the gates. After the revo- 
lution the Bolsheviki 
were at great pains to 
destroy every vestige 
of the wall because of 
these remnants of im- 
perialism, but the task 
of demolishing it was 
so difficult that it cost 
almost as much in 
time and money as the 
construction. 

Melzer received a 
personal order from 
the Czar to design a 
bridge over the Neva 


CHESTS AND TRAY 


in front of the Winter Palace which should be in 
harmony with the palace and its wall. His plans 


HANGING SHELVES BY ROMAN F. MELZER 
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BLACK AND GOLD CHAIR AND TABOURET BY ROMAN F. MELZER 


were approved and the 
bridge constructed, 
but, due to the Revo- 
lution, the final deco- 
rations were never 
completed. However, 
the bridge, being a 
thing of utility, was 
permitted to stand 
while another work of 
his shared the fate of 
the Winter Palace wall 
and was completely 
destroyed. This was 


a palace for the Grand Duke Michael. Melzer 
not only planned the building but decorated the 


interior and designed the furniture. 
When it was complete the Grand Duke 
inspected it and assured Melzer that he 
was highly pleased. He ordered that the 
palace be closed until his return from a 
campaign in the Caucasus, after which 
he and his wife were to take up their 
residence there. But that day never 
came, for within two weeks the revolu- 
tion broke and not long after there was 
only a ruin where so much labor and 
wealth had been expended. 

During the time that Melzer was 
acting as architect to the Czar he was 
also conducting a furniture factory in 
Leningrad for which he supplied the de- 
signs while his brother acted as business 
manager. After the revolution Melzer, 
who was, of course, a “marked man,” 
escaped one October evening by means 
of a small boat into Finland, his total 
possessions being simply the clothes on 
his back. He made his way to Stock- 
holm and then to Berlin, where he found 
a number of refugees from his Leningrad 
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factory. With them as a nucleus for a new business 
undertaking he started his factory anew on the 
outskirts of Berlin. Things went well for a time 
but the rapid decline of the mark brought them 
close to financial ruin and Melzer decided to bring 
his furniture to America, but to maintain the fac- 
tory with its skilled workers in Germany. He has 
established a studio in New York where he is 
exhibiting his furniture. This furniture, some of 
which ts tulustrated herewith, is Russian in char- 
acter although it has been designed with a view to 
foreign use. For in- 
stance, the “‘peasant 
motive” which is so 
typical of articles of 
Russian make is inten- 
tionally omitted by 
this designer. Al- 
though the lines and 
general character of 
these pieces are obvi- 
ously purely Russian, 
the decorative motives 
are conventional and 
are largely of geomet- 
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GATE AND WALL OF THE WINTER PALACE, LENINGRAD 
DESIGNED BY ROMAN F. MELZER 





ric inspiration. Some of his bed- 
room suites, for which he has 
sent designs back to Germany 
since his study of American 
homes at first hand, are not even 
pronouncedly Russian in line,, 
but the bold designs which or- 
nament them reveal the Rus- 
sian love of color and definite 
form. Some of the color com- 
binations which Melzer favors 
are yellow, blue and silver, which 
he has used for a bedroom, or 
orange, red and gold, which ap- 
pears on a wall cabinet, or black 
and gold, as for a severely de- 
signed chair which he has en- 
riched with a cushion of green 
and gold. All of this furniture 
is lacquered and the jewel boxes 
are completely finished in gold 
lacquer before the design in red, 
green and orange is added to 
them. Consequently they have 
a luminous richness because of 
the gold underneath. In con- 
struction and finish all of these 
pieces show a high. order of 
workmanship. The honesty 
with which they are made is 
particularly evident in the in- 
side of the cabinets and chests, which are as care- 
fully finished as the outside, and are decorated 
with as much ingenuity. While the color which 
Melzer uses is pronounced, it is not over-brilliant. 


‘To describe his wall cabinet as “orange” does not 


do it justice, for the tone is distinctly muted, and 
the red which is combmed with it is similarly 
grayed. Many of us have the idea that all Russian 
art consists of flamboyant color contrasts, that 
their designers avoid an empty space at any cost, 
and that they use as many colors in combination 
as possible. Melzer’s 
work does not belong 
to this order. He does 
not over-crowd his 
spaces, and evidently 
knows where to call a 
halt on exuberance in 
pattern. This re- 
straint extends to the 
hues which he favors, 
chastened to a sub- 
tlety of tone which 
makesthem pleasantly 
livable. 
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THE HOUSE OF O. F. HOWARD, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT. AN OLD HOUSE BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 


LETTING OLD HOUSES ALONE 


HE SUCCESS of remod- 
eling an old house fre- 
quently depends rather 
upon what one refrains from 
doing than upon what one 
actually does. That is the 
theory upon which the 
artists who live in the vicinity of Westport, Con- 
necticut, have based the changes they have made 
in the little eighteenth-century farmhouses in 
which they live. It is the number of temptations 
they have resisted that has given beauty to the 
character of their dwellings; just as we are told 
that it gives beauty to the soul of a sinner. To 
prettify these old cottages; to try to rejuvenate 
them and make them look snappy and modern 
would be as pathetic as the attempt made by an 
old man to retain his youth by dyeing his hair 
and beard. It is possible, of course, to modernize 
a house a hundred or two hundred years old; to 
add sleeping porches and tear out partitions and 
tack on a skylight studio and throw out a wing 
or two. It is equally possible, as we all know, to 
dress grandmamma in the garments of a flapper; 
to bob her hennaed hair, shorten her skirts, wrap 
a hectic scarf around her withered throat and 
teach her the latest dance steps. 
To let alone wherever possible; to add only 
what is absolutely necessary; to preserve an atti- 


ts to recover 
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The most difficult task in 


restoring an old homestead 


its original simple beauty 


JO PENNINGTON 


tude of positive veneration 
for the unconscious beauty 
of line achieved by the 
builders; to remove the lay- 
ers of Victorian paint cover- 
ing colonial beauties and so 
restore them lovingly to 
their original perfection—this has been the aim 
of the group of artists who first discovered the 
possibilities of these Connecticut farmhouses. 

Most of them are as simple as the drawing 
made by a child upon his slate. They must not 
be confused with the type of colonial house pic- 
tured in so many books and articles for the latter 
are larger and more pretentious. They were the 
homes of wealthy merchants and farmers who 
could afford to build impressive dwellings. The 
farmhouses in Westport are, as ‘a rule, quite small; 
they are square-fronted with a door in the middle 
of the front wall flanked by one or two windows 
on each side and tiny windows above. There is 
nothing about them that is not absolutely essen- 
tial. And to this beauty of an utterly simple 
design time has added a mellowness of tone that 
softens harsh outlines and makes these houses 
melt into the countryside as if they had sprung 
from the very soil. 

Between the days when these houses were built 
and the present time came the Victorian age with 


and preserve 
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WELL-HEAD AND PART OF TERRACE, HOUSE OF O. F. HOWARD, 
WESTPORT 


its blighting touch. Fireplaces were covered up 
and stoves put in; unpainted wood was indelicate 
and suggestive of nudity, 
so gallons of dark paint 
were poured over the oak 
paneling and floors; and 
porches with fussy rail- 
ings marred the outlines 
of the houses as effectu- 
ally as an ugly veil con- 
ceals and blurs the fea- 
tures of a lovely woman. 
To remove all traces of 
the fifties and sixties; to 
reinforce where years 
have weakened; to pro- 
vide settings that may 
be in keeping, involving 
everything from flagged 
paths to tree surgery— 
these are the almost 
invisible touches which 
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cost more than the addition of such blots as a 
modern garage, a breakfast nook, a bath of 
clinical whiteness and an “‘L” or a wing. To 
keep the spirit of the house intact and to make 
it habitable in the modern sense without chang- 
ing its character has often multiplied the original, 
purchase price of the farm several times. 

There is in the world the brittle kind of person 
who revels in the newness of things; who delights 
in gleaming white paint and brilliant green 
shutters; who likes to skate about on varnished 
parquet floors dodging the innumerable lamps, 
ottomans and occasional tables selected for him 
by the interior decorator. But there is likewise 
in the world the kind of person who takes a keen 
joy in foot-wide oaken boards hollowed by the 
feet of many generations and scrubbed to unbe- 
lievable whiteness; who can not find in a paint- 
maker’s catalogue any color so exquisite as the 
time-worn grey of weathered walls; who grubs 
about for years in abandoned farmhouses and 
advertises tirelessly in obscure country papers 
until he finds just the right chairs and tables and 
chests and beds. And he does all this not with 
the affected desire to ‘‘keep within the period;” 
not because it is the correct thing to admire early 
American antiques. He does it because there is 
no tranquility in a house where painted furniture 
overcrowds and overpowers a tiny bedroom with 
dormer windows; where an overstuffed daven- 
port leers snobbishly at the crane and trivet in 
the fireplace; and where an electric Jamp routs 

with determined beam the dark shadows once cast 
by flickering candle and firelight. So far as pos- 
sible the owners of these houses try to put in them 
the things they once held, for then there is harmony 
and restfulness, as if the 
spirit of the house were 
at peace when given the 
companionship of the old 
things that belong in 
them. 

Just as hand tailoring 
gives a man’s coat the 
right and subtle degree 
of nonchalance; just as 
women love the hand- 
made garments that come 
to us from France; so the 
handwork which distin- 
guishes the colonial farm- 
house from its suburban 
descendants gives its 
owner a lasting thrill. 
The heavy beams sup- 
porting the upper floor 
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and showing on the ceiling of 
the lower floor still show the 
marks of the adze. The hinges 
on the doors were hand wrought 
and have a beauty of design that 
no machine-made hardware can 
possibly duplicate. The little 
stairway in the vestibule goes to 
the right, turns once and arrives; 
there is nothing tricky about it 
—it is planned merely to occupy 
the least possible space; but de- 
prived of many coats of paint it 
reveals the natural grain of the 
wood of which it is made, and 
the banister is like satin to the 
touch. 

There is no forgetting the 
exquisite shock of pleasure experienced on turning 
the corner of the country road leading to Coley- 
town from the village of Westport and finding 
oneself face to face with a little grey farmhouse, 
blinking in friendly fashion in the sun; spread out 
so that its facade gives it a kind of genial smile. 
The little well house beside the kitchen door has 
its original oak buckets and chain. The busybody 
brook, afraid that it may be overlooked, rushes 
with officious noisiness past the stones that clog 
its path. The house sets directly on the road and 
on a line with it is the barn—housing with the 
benevolence of old age both the Ford and the polo 
ponies—and on the other side a little toolhouse. 
This is the home of the illustrator, O. F. Howard, 
one of the original settlers of Coleytown. A tall 
hedge of lilac bushes screens the house from the 
road. The twelve-paned windows are framed in 
shutters painted a dark blue-green. The house 
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FIREPLACE IN LIVING ROOM OF KERR EBY HOUSE. THE DUTCH OVEN AND WOOD- 
BOX ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE FIREPLACES IN THESE HOUSES 


originally had on the ground floor a kitchen to the 
left as you enter the vestibule, a parlor to the right 
and two little bedrooms in back. Later a lean-to 
was added and this is now the kitchen. One of 
the little bedrooms was converted into a bath- 
room; the old kitchen became a living room; and 
the parlor, a studio. Out of the kitchen at the 
back of the house, overhanging the brook, is a 
dining porch. 

The fireplace in the living room ts quite shallow 
and has a beautiful Dutch oven and a little wood 
closet. To the right of it is a little cubbyhole— 
one of those delightful stowaway places that crop 
up here and there in all of these little houses. 
Heaven alone knows where the original settlers 
hung their clothes; probably they wore one set of 
garments and kept their “Sunday clothes” in 
chests, for none of these houses have clothes 
closets so that improvising wardrobes is one of the 
most popular indoor sports in Coley- 
town. There is already so much 
woodwork that built-in closets must 
be carefully designed and placed so 
that the appearance of the room 
will not be spoiled. 

When Mr. Howard purchased 
the farm, the paneling around the 
fireplace and all door and window 
trim were covered with a dark brown 
paint. The bricks in the fireplace 
were painted so that oceans of lye 
and water were required to bring 
them to light; and the very hearth- 
stone had to be unearthed. The 
bathroom is almost the only conces- 
sion to the twentieth century in the 
house. There is a coal stove in the 
kitchen for cooking, and kerosene 
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BACK OF THE KERR EBY HOUSE, SHOWING THE PORCH CONVERTED FROM THE 


OLD PANTRY 


lamps; though the mistress of the house does 
hanker for just one electric bulb in the cellar that 
she may have light when she fills the lamps! 
One of the most amusing additions made by 
the Howards is the little toolhouse already men- 
tioned which stands at a distance from the house 
on the road. It is only about seven feet wide by 
eight long and just high enough to permit the 
hired man to stand upright. In order that this 
little house might not strike a false note of new- 
ness, Mr. Howard scoured the countryside for old 
materials and finally secured boards and windows 
and a door from an old barn. The result justifies 
the trouble and expense taken. The toolhouse 
looks as old as the farmhouse and has the appear- 
ance of a small child that has strayed from its 
parent. Here are kept garden tools and imple- 
ments—and at night the overactive Airedale pup. 


The table in the Howard’s living room is 
one of the most interesting pieces of furniture in 
the house. It came from a local antique dealer, 
Mr. Guyer, whose methods of restoration are 
beyond praise. His principle is that set forth in 
the beginning of this article: to restore and refrain 
rather than to modernize or add. Paint scraping 
plays an important part in his life; and after that 
is over, the original grain of the beautiful woods 
used by colonial furniture makers shows through 
a satiny sheen. This table is so artfully simple in 
design that one would think a carpenter could 
duplicate it, provided he were willing to spend the 
necessary amount of time upon it. In one of the 
upper bedrooms there is a beautiful bed with low 
head and footboard, a patchwork counterpane and 
a dimity “petticoat.” There is also a chest of 
drawers, unpainted, unvarnished and unsurpassed. 
Tea is usually served on the terrace in front of the 
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wellhouse; and there is a de- 
lightful inconsistency in its set- 
ting—a metal table and chairs 
of the folding variety painted a 
greenish yellow and imported 
from a Parisian cafe! 

In back of this farm, crown- 
ing a hill, is one of the most 
beautiful houses in the com- 
munity, owned by another art- 
ist, Kerr Eby. It is two hun- 
dred and fifty years old, still 
sturdy; larger than most of the 
houses in the neighborhood and 
with the air of nobility and dig- 
nity worn by a very proud and 
upright old man. The front 
door, not very often used be- 
cause the road leads to a door in 
back of the house, opens on a vestibule with a 
charming stairway. In back a flagged path leads 
to a door made in two sections; and entering this 
one is in a long, low-ceilinged apartment with an 
unusually handsome fireplace from which a year 
or more of tireless activity has not yet removed 
all of the paint. Two rooms were thrown into one 
to make this livmg room. Originally the back 
door was to the right of the one now used but it 
was made into a window and a new door cut. The 
little porch shown in the picture was originally a 
pantry; the walls were removed and the roof and 
supports retained. 


The front of the lower floor has a sitting room 
on one side, the whole wall on the fireplace side 
beautifully paneled and painted white. On the 
other side of the house is a bedroom. The bed- 
room over the sitting room has a similar fireplace 
and paneling of equal distinction. In scraping the 
bricks around this upper fireplace, Mr. Eby found 
that there was no hearthstone, so that cinders and 
sparks from the fireplace had begun to burn their 
way through one of the huge beams. 

The chimney is one of the most impressive 
sights in Coleytown. It is fourteen feet square at 
the base and practically fills the cellar. Even on 
the upper floor it is eight feet square. Most of 
these houses are built around a chimney which 
rises in the centre and comes out in the middle of 
the roof, and as a rule there is but one chimney— 
not two or three as might be expected in houses 
depending on many fireplaces for heat. The 
reason for this is that in the days when these 
houses were built there was a tax on each chimney 
and it was therefore to the advantage of the house 
builder to have one large chimney rather than 
several small ones. 
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It is hard, when looking 
at a house so old and yet in 
such an excellent state of 
preservation, to realize just 
what its antiquity means. 
The story is told that when 
Mr. Eby was illustrating an 
article written by another 
Coleytowner about the lat- 
ter’s house, he rushed up to 
the author and said: “Do 
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you realize that the men 
who built your house wore 
three-cornered hats?”’ 

About a mile from these two farms on the 
Easton turnpike is a house that is usually called 
the story book house. Red Riding Hood might 
well have lived in it.. It has a lovable absurdity 
arising from the irregular shapes and sizes of its 
windows; from the slope of its roof which fairly 
smothers it and dips down rakishly on one side 
almost to the ground; and from its color, a very 
dark red. It sets at a ridiculous angle to the road; 
not directly on it as many of these houses do, nor 
yet parallel to it, but at a slant implying a kind of 
coyness or modesty as if it wished to turn its face 
from the passersby. When one learns that the 
McCoys live there one realizes that though it is 
early American in type, it is a perfect ‘expression 
of the Irish temperament. It is a tangible proof 
that humor is not inconsistent with beauty in 
architecture. 

About a year ago a lean-to kitchen was added; 
the doorway shown in the picture is the kitchen 
entrance, and it is as beautifully proportioned as 
any of the original doorways to be found in the 
vicinity. Moreover this addition is so well scaled 
and designed that it is impossible to tell, by look- 
ing at it, that it is just one hundred and fifty-nine 
years younger than the rest of 
the house. Inside the rooms are 
rather small with low ceilings— 
so low that the six-foot owner 
has never been able to stand up- 
right in his own house. There 
are two big shallow fireplaces 
with crane and kettle still in 
place. In the upper bedrooms 
it is impossible even for a short 
person to stand upright any- 
where save just under the peak 
of the roof. 

The perfect humorous touch 
is given to this farm by a little 
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“THE COBBLER’S HOUSE,” COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN MINIATURE 
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THE McCOY HOUSE, ONE OF THE OLDEST IN COLEYTOWN 





THE NEW KITCHEN DOORWAY, AN ADDITION I59 YEARS 
LATER THAN THE ORIGINAL HOUSE 
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FIRST AN INN, THEN A TWO-FAMILY HOUSE, THIS CHARMING OLD DWELLING HAS BEEN 


REMODELED AGAIN AND IS NOW 
RECENT ADDITION 


house just across the road from it, part of the 
original homestead. It is a perfect small edition 
of colonial architecture. It has only one room and 
an attic. It has twelve-paned windows, a charm- 
ing doorway with a huge flagstone before it, and a 
foolish little chimney pot. The trim around 
windows and the door is white, the shutters the 
dark blue green that harmonizes so well with age- 
greyed walls. A new shingled roof was added last 
year but it is now becoming sufficiently weather- 
worn so that the house no longer looks like a very 
old lady in a very new bonnet. The house was 
originally occupied by a cobbler though no one 
knows how or why he lived alone in such a tiny 
dwelling. 

In a house about a mile up the road the 
McCoys found most of the furniture now in their 
house and bought it for a song. There are six 
quite lovely little chairs, a crazy little davenport 
with a frame of rough wood; a couple of old 
rockers and several wooden beds. An interesting 
though quite useless acquisition was a wooden 
receptacle for pounding wheat—like a mortar 
with a heavy wooden mallet. 

A variation of the type of house described so 
far is an old inn now in the possession of Mr. 
Stuart Benson. It has a double porch running 
around two sides of the house with an outside 
stairway leading from the lower to the upper story 
and another stairway leading into the garden. 
The original inn was at one time converted into a 
two-family house which accounts for the two doors 
on each side in front; and inside there was a double 
stairway separated by a partition. Where these 
stairways meet there is now a doorway so that one 
may run from the dining room up a short flight of 
stairs to a landing and then down on the other side 
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into the sitting room. By 
actual experiment the pres- 
ent owner proved that there 
are fourteen ways of going 
up and down stairs in his 
house though this seems a 
doubtful advantage. 

The house owned by 
Clark Fay and his wife, 
Nancy Fay—both illustra- 
tors—was built in the early 
part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and was one of several 
outposts established by the 
town of Norwalk against the 
Indians. It is a little larger 
than many of the farm- 
houses. Contrary to the 
usual Westport practice of 
remodeling, the Fays tore out almost the whole of 
the interior and rearranged and rebuilt it to meet 
their special needs. The ground floor has a sitting 
room, a sunny dining room—actually all one room 
since there is no partition—with a fireplace and a 
stairway under which there is a clever arrange- 
ment of shelves. On this floor also there is quite a 
sizable studio and a kitchen. The front door has 
a ship in full sail for a knocker; and the vestibule 
upon which it opens is to have an old seaman’s 
map, a ship’s lantern and clock, and a sea chest. 

The most striking thing about the lower floor 
is the treatment of the windows. The window 
shades are of glazed chintz in primrose yellow and 
blue, cut in deep scallops and edged with blue 
rickrack. Over these are curtains of fine yellow 
net, held back by blue glass curtain knobs, and 
with a valance made of three ruffles of the net. 
In spite of the fragility of their appearance, the 
shades and curtains are entirely practical. 

It would be possible to go on indefinitely 
describing the beauties of architecture and fur- 
nishings in this Connecticut community. But 
there is no room to tell of them all—of the unique 
fireplace in one house with a curious curved line 
quite unlike any other; of the many beautiful 
pieces in the house of Kerr Eby and the Bensons; 
of the minister’s house in the village, said to be 
the most perfect example of early American 
domestic architecture. But perhaps the story of 
what artists do when they make over old houses; 
of how a feeling for line has enabled them to bring 
back old beauties; perhaps in the example they 
have set of the art of “‘Ietting alone” there is a 
lesson for all who wish to buy or to build. The 
moral of the story is simply this: Beauty of design 
is not the trade secret of an architect. 
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ART and OTHER THINGS ceiniiron 


LOUCESTER, Mass., July 16.—A day of bril- 

liant sunshine. Birds singing. The squall 

of an occasional baby. Over yonder the 
beach and the surf calling. I am little inclined to 
work a day like this. Art and New York are alike 
curiously remote and I ask myself hourly how 
men can paint or sculpt or write when they might 
be bathing or fishing or sailing. Yet they do, sure 
enough. All around me. Hundreds of them. Boys 
and girls. Men and women. Old ladies of both 
sexes. Just down the hill is Grace Horne with a 
gallery of pleasant enough things—and a view 
from her veranda to put them all to shame. Down 
in Main street the North Shore Art Association, 
upholding the best Boston tradition, pompous 
with jury, membership committee and prizes, is 
in violent competition with the Gloucester Society 
of Artists, independent, free to all, $5 a year 
inclusive. The result is much the same. Both give 
teas, dances, auctions. Neither has anything of 
special value to offer to the world. Revolution has 
swept over the Atlantic, compelling thought, com- 
pelling reconsideration of what art is, of the 
anatomy, the physical and metaphysical organism 
of the work of art, but it has hardly penetrated 
the fastnesses of Massachusetts. The same painted 
ships dream idly still on the same painted ocean. 
But to look for art in an.artists’ colony is to 
make oneself ridiculous. Artists, from the moment 
that they begin to be artists in more than name, 
cease to be gregarious animals. Colonies are com- 
posed of young girls and old ladies, the only dif- 
ference between them lying in the proportion of 
the former to the latter. Gloucester is eminently 
an old ladies’ paradise; Woodstock, where I 
visited Faggi a few weeks back, swarms with 
young girls. A definition, if one could happen on 
it, would make the contrast plainer. Your old 
lady par excellence is either one whose mind has 
remained untroubled, unploughed, virgin, so to 
speak, for whom art is merely a question of illu- 
sion, “‘the quickness of the hand deceiving the 
eye” as the thimble-trickers shout, served up with 
a pleasant combination of colors; or else one who, 
having at one time sensed a something more, has 
sought to externalize it, has discovered a procédé, 
by the application of which a certain air of dis- 
tinction is imparted, the seal of a “personality” 
set on his work, and has rested content in the 
faith that, for himself at least, the problem has 
been solved. Your young girl on the other hand is 
just becoming conscious of the problem and pre- 
pares to wrestle with it. Intensely earnest, she 
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carries her brow perpetually knotted, studies old 
and modern masters, discusses them at length, 
trying to find out how they did it. 

Every generation discovers its own panacea. 
For the last it was all a matter of glazes and the 
complementaries, now the talk is of form and the 
primaries. But the trouble is that most young 
girls are old Iadies at heart, and so, beneath a 
vastly more imposing outer structure—the very 
best butter, as the March Hare would say—the 
inner content of a typical Woodstock picture is 
not vastly different from that of a Gloucester. 
The difference lies rather in the knotting of the 
brows. 


I did, however, promise to mention the Hue 
and Cry, a Woodstock paper which deserves, to 
judge from the number which I saw, to succeed. 
It is quite large and surprisingly well printed, 
contains reproductions, news, stories, poems and a 
large number of advertisements. Two of Faggi’s 
“Stations of the Cross,” which he is making for 
St. Thomas’ church in Chicago, are reproduced 
in the first issue. 


Afterthought. It having become known that I 
am a writer, the INTERNATIONAL Stupi0 is liable 
to be read in Gloucester this summer. I must 
hasten to add therefore that Theresa Bernstein, 
Joel Levitt, William Meyerowitz, Louise Brum- 
back and Jane Kilham all showed at the first 
exhibition of the Gloucester Society of Artists, 
Stuart Davis representing the modern. I liked 
especially Ethel Paddock’s “White House,” a 
Maine landscape full of dash. But the palm goes 
to A. D. Gring, Jr., for his “Veranda View,” the 
first picture he ever painted, and, I am told, the 
last. I have great hopes of Mr. Gring, if only his 
friends don’t start telling him how. 


Being myself a phrase-maker by trade, other 
people’s phrases are not apt to interest me greatly. 
Phrases are usually nothing more than an attempt 
to sum up in a broad and highly inaccurate gen- 
eralization the conclusions of a train of thought. 
As they pass from mouth to mouth they become 
more and more debased, further and further 
divorced from the original train of thought from 
which they drew their sole value. Thinking is 
always valuable, conclusions rarely, and then only 
to the thinker. So if a phrase interests me at all, 
it is because it evidently proceeds from a line of 
thought which I have never explored. To trace 
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that line backwards from its conclusion to its 
source is a task which demands imagination. 

One phrase especially has been troubling me 
recently, because I can’t make up my mind 
whether it has any meaning or not. Who the 
author is I have no idea. Rockwell Kent used it 
to me apropos of a block which Carl Zigrosser 
was showing us, cut by Lankes from Burchfield’s 
design. Kent and Zigrosser were both very im- 
pressed, myself less so. The cutting was not very 
interesting, a considerable portion of the surface 
structurally meaningless, and the whole, it seemed 
to me, very flat. I ventured to say so and was not 
contradicted. But, said Kent, it is ““The American 
Scene.” 

Since that day the phrase has pursued me. It 
seems to have attached itself permanently to 
Burchfield’s work, its prime virtue. At his exhibi- 
tion at Montross’ this winter I found myself, 
amid a chorus of praise, sadly the sole dissenter. 
People whose opinion I respected. Yet when I 
asked for enlightenment, raised tentative objec- 
tions, I received always the same answer: “Ah, 
but you do not know the Middle West. Of course 
you don’t like it. But that is it.” Is that what 
Kent and Zigrosser meant when they spoke of the 
American scene? A subject recognizably, nay 
unmistakably American, which no other country 
could match? Surely that is not enough to create 
a work of art? In that case, Ziegfeld’s claim that 
his Follies glorifies the American girl were equally 
tenable. An American beauty chorus is probably 
as unmistakably American as a Middle Western 
Iandscape with a deserted barn centre and lengths 
of rusted wire hanging from broken posts. No 
other country could produce a set of legs precisely 
similar. But no one could gather from a visit to 
the Follies that American girls have brains as well 
as legs, and, with all deference to my elders and 
betters, no one would gather from a study of 
Burchfield’s water colors that America had pro- 
duced any art of consequence. 


But Kent can not have meant anything so 
elementary. He and the others who admire Burch- 
field so wholeheartedly evidently see something 
in his work which I am blind to. For me he ts an 
honest illustrator with a sense for arabesques. I 
remember the first Burchfields I saw, four years 
ago, at the Sunwise Turn. Certainly the first 
glimpse was refreshing. His naiveté, obviously 
independent of all infiuence. His courage, setting 
down what he deemed to be the facts boldly, with 
a kind of challenge. A certain illusion of life 
which he imparted to his barns, houses and trees, 
as though they pointed an accusing finger at the 
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authors of their desolation. All these things con- 
spired to heighten the contrast between his work 
and the mass of stuff which I saw around. It was 
so full of promise that one was inclined to pass 
over its obvious weaknesses. A few years of work 
would take care of those. 

Now, after four years, the result is disappoint+ 
ing. The same themes recur, but either they have 
lost something of their power, or familiarity has 
robbed them of their edge. I am no longer moved 
by the desolation of a windowless barn, because | 
have ceased to believe in its reality. Resemblance 
is not sufficient to convince. A New England barn 
by Sheeler, constructed geometrically with half a 
dozen lines against a background of white paper, 
possesses, besides its interest as a drawing, an air 
of conviction. I believe in that barn. For the rest, 
the design bears so perfect a relation to the space 
against which it is seen that the imagination is 
released. The horizon is where you will, indefi- 
nitely thrust back. But Burchfield possesses no 
such spacial sense. He sets down the superficial 
facts of a landscape without relating them. It is 
to no purpose that he Iavishes care on his ara- 
besques, gnarled tree trunks, locomotive engines, 
houses. . . They only add to the unreality of the 
whole. His ground is without stability, his com- 
position without depth, the capacity of his color 
shuts out distance. 


The Middle West, I am told, is a world of 
limitless plains, threatening infinity. I can not 
believe that Burchfield, whose world, whatever 
his fidelity to Iocal color, has neither air nor space, 
has rendered it. 


I have heard the same phrase, that “ American 
Scene,” applied to Kent’s own work and there at 
least it seems to me to have some meaning, though 
whether Kent would endorse that meaning is 
doubtful. Kent has constituted himself explorer- 
in-chief of modern American painting. He seems 
incapable of sitting still for a second. Now it is 
Alaska, now Tierra del Fuego. At the present 
moment he is following the track of the Norse- 
men, sailing from Norway in a small boat via 
Iceland and Greenland to discover America afresh. 
Next year, if Kent survives, we shall have another 
slant on the American scene. It is all very de- 
lightful. Kent has a splendid time encountering 
adventures. We have a splendid time hearing him 
tell them. But the pictures suffer. Good pictures 
are not made that way, unfortunately. A good 
landscape can result only if a certain intimacy 
exist between painter and scene. Otherwise the 
spectator is liable to feel much as I felt before the 
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Tierra del Fuego mountains, a horrible certainty 
that if I put my finger through them I should find 
them hollow. 

The more I think of Kent, the more I am 
inclined to believe that he is a writer who has 
missed his vocation. What fun we should have if, 
instead of an annual exhibition of pictures, he gave 
us year by year a log of his voyages, copiously 
illustrated by himself. 


Jerome Myers is supposedly another painter 
of the American scene, in that he takes his sub- 
jects from East Side New York. They might 
almost as well be labeled ‘East Side Fairyland,” 
for Myers has little sense of place. But he has 
qualities which are perhaps more valuable. In 
many respects his exhibition at Rehn’s this winter 
was the surprise of the season. Myers has always 
been a painter who aroused my respect rather than 
an outburst of enthusiasm. A fine draughtsman, 
his paint was apt to be muddy. One felt that he 
had slaved over his pictures, torturing the poor 
things. Structurally sound, the outlines became 
blurred, lost their incisiveness. But in the work of 
the last year or so all that has changed. His 
foundations strong as ever, he paints now with a 
freer brush, a purer, more resonant color. The 
result is that his horizons have opened up, his 
figures are seen now in the round. A good painter, 
Myers, in the general bankruptcy of his genera- 
tion one of the very few who have grown. A pretty 
gift for satire too, if he would use it. 


But the satirist par excellence is du Bois, and 
there I am ready to shout “American Scene” with 
the best of them. I doubt if any modern American 
painter has so rendered a type as du Bois has 
caught and rendered the New York flapper. The 
over-knowing gentleman of the underworld I am 
ready to take on trust. The flapper I know. There 
she is, transfixed on the point of du Bois’ brush, 
kicking her columnear legs in the air, not onewhit 
abashed. The exhibition at Kraushaar’s this year 
was, to me at least, a tonic. Biting satire invigo- 
rates after a long diet of soft words. And other 
qualities not less praiseworthy. A nice sense of 
space, the figures excellently spotted. The whole 
set down simply and directly. The simplicity of 
the surgeon who knows exactly where he is going 
to cut. 


What a pity that there is no market for satire 

in America. Otherwise we could have a weekly 

paper with du Bois, de Zayas, Frueh and Bouché 

as its chief contributors. But I guess we’d all be 
in gaol before the month was up... . . 
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But this was to have finished up the review of 
the season and here I am, almost at the end of my 
tether, with a host of names not so much as men- 
tioned. Stella at the New Gallery, Pamela Bianco 
at Knoedler’s, Georgia O’ Keeffe at the Anderson, 
Marin at Montross’, Eilshemius at the Société 
Anonyme... . 
Stella and Marin can be taken, I think, as 
seen. They were among the first of the American 
moderns to form a style of their own. Much water 
has flowed—where whiskey was wont—since they 
first achieved eminence, many names have disap- 
peared, new names sprung up. Yet they still hold 
their own. Marin indeed has grown visibly in the 
last two years. His aquarelles have a depth and a 
spaciousness which formerly they lacked. 
Pamela Bianco’s exhibition disappointed me. 
I had expected too much, I fear. A fulfillment of 
the abundant promise of three years back. What 
a joy that first exhibition was, from the first child’s 
drawings, aged six, eight, ten, to the incredible 
maturity of thirteen. What limpid purity of 
color, how intimate the relation between the child 
painter and her world. But in three years she has 
discovered a technique and the technique, alas, 
porte le pantalon. Only temporarily I can not but 
hope. Pamela Bianco is too real a person to be 
content to remain an able painter. 


So much nonsense has been written about 
Georgia O’Keeffe that I hesitate to write more, 
for I am never sure that I really understand her. 
There seem to be two O’Keeffes, one austere, 
emotion held tightly in check, the other emotion 
flung to the winds. Whether the latter expresses 
in her pictures all that the obstetric school of 
criticism—Paul Rosenfeld, founder and president 
—would have us believe, I can’t say. But person- 
ally and very frankly I prefer the former. There 
are few things in modern art as lovely as her 
flowers. 


By way of a minor gesture, and because not 
one critic took the trouble to look at it when it 
was hung at the Salons of America, I mention 
here Arnold Friedman’s ‘‘Mother and Child.” 
Unless I am wildly wrong, it is one of the most 
remarkable contributions to modern American 
art, and, to me at least, wholly unexpected. At 
one bound Friedman has become an artist of the 
first rank. The purity of color, pure blue and red, 
resonant throughout, with never a dead spot, 
without a trace of modeling, yet realized perfectly 
in the round, above all the manner in which the 
relation of child to mother is expressed, make it a 
picture to marvel over. 
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An Early Portrait by Lucas ©vanac 





PORTRAIT (OF FRAU REUSS) BY LUCAS CRANACH 


HE acquisition of an early portrait by Lucas Cranach for the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin is a very important 

addition to the stock of the gallery, which was possible through the exchange of certain less important works. Our knowledge 

of Lucas Cranach’s early period is particularly based on three pictures: the ““Crucifixion” in Munich, the “‘Flight Into 
Egypt” in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and a portrait of Dr. Reuss, rector of the university in Vienna, in the German Museum 
in Nuremberg. The latter is the pendant to the new acquisition representing very probably the wife of Dr. Reuss. It is the like- 
ness of an elderly woman with a large white bonnet like a headgear, the dress is strawberry color trimmed with gold embroideries, 
the features are painted with glassy translucent colors under which the blue lines of the first sketching become visible; the face is 
drawn with utmost delicacy, especially the mouth and the strongly curved individual nose, while the drawing of eyes and hands 
does not reach the same perfection. The landscape in the background evinces the artist's deep feeling for nature, proper to his 
early period, in contrast to the coldblooded craftsmanship of his later pictures. The canvas had belonged to a princely collection 
in the south of Germany and is twenty-two by fourteen inches in size-—FLORA TURKEL. 
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BUST OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FIVE ‘BUSTS BY DAVIDSON 


HEN it became known 

that d’Alembert had 

offered Houdon’s bust 
of Voltaire to the Académie, 
the people of Paris crowded 
the master’s workshops to 
admire, to criticize and to 
be inspired by the plastic replicas of their spiritual 
benefactors—Jean Jacques Rousseau, Benjamin 
Franklin, Voltaire, d’Alembert and Diderot. We 
are told that the crowds before these effigies 
seemed to be moved by the same vital emotion 
that they would have felt in the presence of the 
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In this group of recent por- 
traits by Jo Davidson the 
writer sees a renascence of 


the work of Houdon 
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great men themselves, and 
we can indeed hear them in 
chorus: “It’s he, Voltaire— 
his perspicacity;” “‘it’s he, 
Rousseau—his human com- 
plexity;” “it’s he, Frank- 
lin—what ingenuity!”’; and 
not one would venture to remark, “what an inter- 
esting interpretation!”” They all felt grateful to 
the wizard who could mix im his clay in a few short 
hours the essence of his sitter’s life and thought, 
told and untold, his height and his depth, his 


emotions and his dreams. 
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BUST OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER BY JO DAVIDSON 
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BUST OF SAMUEL M, VAUCLAIN BY JO DAVIDSON 
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“VOLTAIRE AVEC PERRUQUE”’ 


Forgetting Donatello and the realists of the 
cinquecento, sculpture had become styled, a ser- 


vant of architecture, and 
busts were but symbols of 
moods or devotions solemnly 
placed in arches, niches and 
on pediments or in any con- 
ceivable empty spot on ex- 
teriors or in interiors. And 
thus Houdon’s sculptured 
portraits, enriched with 
both physical and mental 
veracity, vivid biographies 
of those who conquered me- 
diocrity, gratified the indi- 
vidualist consciousness of 
the day. At all times ‘“‘the 
decorative” has tempted 
the sculptor, from the crea- 
tors of the gargoyle to Ber- 
nini, to the Cubists and Ex- 
pressionists. They were all 
expressionists in their gen- 
eration, admirable until 
they tried portraiture. 
Portraiture is like throw- 
ing a level bridge from cloud 
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BUST OF D’ALEMBERT 





to cloud and the sculptor who sets his bridge- 
head too high is a juggler or a fraud, and the 
one who sets it too low a commercial artist 
or a dilettante. In our days few sculptors 
have justified verism in portraiture more 
masterfully than Jo Davidson and few busts 
may claim the name of portraits as unre- 
servedly as the remarkable group of five 
recently completed by him: the bust por- 
traits of John D. Rockefeller, Samuel M. 
Vauclain, Otto H. Kahn, Mitchell Kennerley 
and William D. Guthrie. AII five are such 
astounding likenesses that, skilfully photo- 
graphed with their sitters, these busts seem 
as incarnate as the models themselves and 
in defiance of all modernist axioms have the 
imaginative qualities of the sitters. David- 
son’s art is undemonstrative, but there Is a 
warmth about his modeling of flesh which 
makes it radiate the heat of the body, and 
there is an insistence of expression in the 
facial curves and folds which infallibly tells 
the epic of the sitter. 

Returning to the parallel of the Houdon 
five, one feels tempted to draw comparisons 
with the Davidson group in more than one 
direction. All portraits of exceptional men 
who knew more or achieved more than their 
contemporaries in their complexities present 


to the sculptor ever varying problems of technique 
and composition. Only the great artist can fix 


irrevocably the mutations 
of time and circumstance. 

The comparison between 
Davidson’s Rockefeller and 
Houdon’s Voltaire avec per- 
ruque is irresistible. Both 
octogenarians (I believe 
there is a difference of one 
year in the ages of the two 
sitters), they must have 
awed their sculptors, young- 
ish men, charting the 
crowded roads and byroads 
inscribed in their counte- 
nances. 

One remains struck with 
a visionary presence in the 
portraits both of the cynical 
agnostic and the relentless 
builder of a financial empire. 
Their transcendental na- 
tures seem to pour through 
their eyes. Of Houdon’s 
Voltaire, Grimm writes 
(Grimm-Diderot Correspond- 
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BUST OF WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE BY JO DAVIDSON 
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BUST OF ROUSSEAU 


BY HOUDON 


ence): “The eyes are full of life by an effect of 
light so ingeniously managed that M. Greuze 
himself on seeing the bust the first time imagined 
they were eyes of enamel or of some colored 
matter. We were witnesses with several others of 
an error so flattering to the talent of one of his 
confréeres.” The eyes of the Rockefeller bust are 
as baffling. By building their interior in almost 
invisible steps Davidson draws shadows of unex- 
pected depth into the eyes. The projected expres- 
sion, with the translucent skin and the challenging 
rake of the head, gives an ecstatic quality which 
is in strange contrast with the sobriety of the sack 
coat. Houdon was more fortunate in being allowed 
to cloak his busts with the rich folds of antiquity. 

One is inclined to drape the shoulders of Wil- 
liam D. Guthrie with a toga praetexta. This mag- 
nificent head with its smooth, firm skin and its 
pose of masterful authority could have graced 
the forum. 

Davidson’s versatility is the outcome of his 
receptive humbleness. He has no mannerism or 
rigid method to start with. He puts his sitter at 
ease and makes him unconsciously dictate the 
form of composition; but the ambitious gentleman 
who would have the sculptor do him “just like” 
one of the great men in our group would find him- 
self unsatisfied. 

Vauclain is remindful of Houdon’s chef d’euvre 
of Franklin, not, one might surmise, because both 
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Franklin and Vauclain achieved fame in Phila- 
delphia, but in their patriarchal and whimsical 
simplicity. Vauclain’s daring head is modeled 
with a joyful breadth in a generous and unhesi- 
tating spirit. I recall in no modern sculpture a 
mouth of greater plastic perfection. 

In juxtaposition to the broad and naturalistic 
Vauclain we find the bust of Mitchell Kennerley 
a romantic rendition in its deliberate modeling, 
recalling Houdon’s d’Alembert, imbued with an 
expression of Olympic repose which suggests the 
familiar portrait busts of Goethe. The subtle play 
of lights in the treatment of eyes, nostrils and lips 
gives to the profiles a touching, intimate charm. 

There is an air of the cinquecento about the 
spirited bust of Otto H. Kahn. It is sternly 
realistic, and still there is a note of decorative 
balance in its conception which speaks of Ver- 
rocchio. 

There is something biologically fundamental 
in those art creations, there are so few of them 
among the myriads of the stillborn, which thrill 
generation after generation, living through social 
and cosmic convulsions, surviving revolutions and 
empires. We believe that there is in Davidson’s 
busts the supreme quality that will give them this 
perdurability, so that they will live in the appre- 
ciation of future times as Houdon’s work lives 
in ours. 

Photographs of the Davidson busts by Charles Sheeler 
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Jacques 6ALLOT’S ETCHINGS 


HE RIGHTFUL place of 
the French masters of 
engraving has recently 
been engaging,the attention 
of a group of authoritative 
critics and experienced 
amateurs of that country 
with the result that several important books on 
the subject have appeared or are announced for 
publication. The first volume of L’Histoire Illus- 
trée de la Gravure en France was issued in 1923, 
the work of F. Courboin, keeper of the Cabinet 
des Estampes in the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris, who was assisted by the editor, M. Le 
Garrec. G. Bouvy has written of Robert Nanteuil 
and a catalogue of the engravings of Abraham 
Bosse is also a part of this growing body of litera- 
ture. The Gazette des Beaux-Arts of Paris has 
issued the first part of volume one in a series of 
four devoted to the work of Jacques Callot, the 
most popular etcher in France. 
Jules Lieure, the author of this comprehensive 
series, has devoted over twenty years to the 
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Creator of new technique in 

his art he was also a great 

military and social histor- 
tan of his time 


EDMOND BURON 


study of Callot, visiting 
every museum, library and 
collection in France and 
abroad where his work was 
to be found. 

Callot was born in Nancy 
towards the end of 1593 or 
early in 1594. Even in his boyhood he felt an 
irresistible attraction to the study of art. In spite 
of his father, who wished his son to enter the 
church, he persisted in spending his leisure hours 
in drawing and sketching. He had a few lessons 
from the artist Claude Henriet whose son, Israel, 
then studying the fine arts of Rome, used to send 
home enthusiastic letters which fired young Callot 
with the desire for an artistic career. When he 
was fourteen he ran away from home without a 
penny and joined a band of Gypsies with whom he 
wandered as far as Florence. He found his way 
to Rome and to his friend Israel Henriet. But he 
happened to meet a company of merchants from 
Nancy who recognized him and took him back to 
his family. He was tenacious and obstinate, 
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“*LES BOHEMIENS: L’ AVANT GARDE” 


however, and resolved to set out on other wander- 
ings, and this he did not long after with a small 
provision of money which his mother probably 
No sooner had he arrived at 
Turin than he met his eldest brother, Jean, who 
immediately took him home again. At last his 
father had a change of 
heart. He saw that 
the boy’s determina- * 
tion was unshakeable 
and so permitted him 
to proceed freely to 
Italy in the company 
of an ambassador from 
Lorraine. 

Jacques spent 
three years in Rome, 
from 1609 to 1612, as 
a student of Philippe 
Thomassin, an old en- 
graver and dealer in 
religious prints. From 
him he Jearned the use 
of the burin and the 
art of cutting figures 
upon a copper plate. 
In 1612 he went to 
Florence where he 
stayed for nine years. 
He was admitted to 
the studio of Giulio 
Parigi, an architect- 
engineer who held an 
office in the court of 
Tuscany for the or- 


had given him. 
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BY JACQUES CALLOT 


ganization of fetes and pageants. Parigi used to 
have souvenirs and historical records made of 
these events in which costumes, chariots, car- 
rousels, etc., were reproduced in drawings and 
etchings. Under the guidance of this master 
Callot could indulge in free flights of his fertile 
imagination. Etching 
he adopted with 
pleasure; it ideally 
suited his tempera- 
ment. Gifted as he 
was with exceptional 
dexterity he quickly 
became a master him- 
self. He conceived a 
deep admiration for 
the grace and elegance 
of the Italian school. 
At first he exaggerated 
to gain a like effect, 
but he soon tempered 
his sentimental incli- 
nations, with the re- 
sult that his work took 
on a more harmonious 
aspect. 

The etching pro- 
cess was at that time 
very little practiced. 
A soft ground was 
commonly used and 
consequently the art- 
ists could not acquire 
a very marked degree 
of finesse. Callot hesi- 
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“COMBAT A LA BARRIERE”’ 


tated for some time between the two processes, 
of engraving with the burin or etching with acid. 
One day he received an order for two small 
designs for a goldsmith to be done on a hard 
ground prepared with the kind of varnish used 
by violin makers. Callot produced an extremely 
fine work and thenceforth he employed this 
process, improved the composition of the ground 
and, by dint of study and perseverance, laid the 
foundations of a new technique which revolu- 
tionized the art of etching. This method is still 
employed today by etchers in all countries. Callot 
had now become an etcher sui generis, a painter- 
etcher who worked after his own designs. 

Arthur M. Hind in his book, A History of 
Engraving and Etch- 
ing, says of Callot’s 
technique: “In the 
history of etching his 
work is a notable Iand- 
mark, as it is among 
the earliest in which 
the practice of a sec- 
ond (or further re- 
peated) biting was 
used to any extent. 
The varied tone of 
line achieved by this 
method opens possi- 
bilities of treating at- 
mosphere and dis- 
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BY JACQUES CALLOT 
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tance, which few even of the greatest etchers have 
fully realized. In one other respect the technical 
character of Callot’s plates demands notice, 1. e., 
in the combination of graver work with etching. 
Like Mellan in line engraving, Callot is the special 
exponent of the swelling line in etching. In part 
he achieves his variation in breadth by holding 
the échoppe at varying angles as he opens the 
ground, but this would be seconded by cutting 
through the ground into the copper before biting. 
Moreover, after the biting, the lines were fre- 
quently strengthened with the graver.” 

The best works of his Italian period were pro- 
duced during his stay in Florence. When he began 
to work on the hard ground process he had already 
executed ‘“‘La Guerre 
d’Amour,” “‘La Guerre 
de Beauté” and “Les 
Intermedes”’ with the 
soft varnish. But the 
day he commenced to 
engrave in the new 
manner real master- 
pieces came from his 
hands." “Les Ga- 
prices,” the first series 
engraved on a hard 
ground, had so much 
finesse and delicacy of 
touch, disclosed so 
great a progress in his 
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work, that it created a sensation among artists, 
amateurs and dealers. His first prints were in 
extraordinary demand. People were eager to 
obtain them, which probably accounts for their 
extreme rarity today. I might mention as the 
finest and most eagerly sought prints of Callot’s 
Italian period “‘Le Massacre des Innocents,” “La 
Petite Ferme,” the portrait of Donato dell-An- 
tella, ‘Les Quatre Banquets,” “L’Evantail, “La 
Grande Chasse,” the famous ‘Foire de I’ Impru- 
neta,” “Soliman” and the portrait of the Grand 
Duke Cosimo II. 

Callot returned to his native Nancy after the 
death of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. He brought 
with him sketches, drawings and notes which he 
set out to utilize. One of his first important series 
was “‘Les Bohémiens,”’ which records his youthful 
flight from home. Then came the “Balli,” those 
grotesque Italian buffoons whose dances are 
known to us only because of Callot. Then the 
“Gobbi,” the strange humpbacks whom the 
Grand Duke gathered at his court and incited to 
wild contortions by the offer of wine. Mention 
should also be made of “‘Les Gueux”’ (the rascals), 
a series of twenty-five in which his subjects are 
treated with genial simplicity. 

Among the works of the first period of his 
artistic life in Lorraine mention should be made 
of a few remarkable prints, such as the small 
“Passion,” “La Noblesse,” ‘‘La Foire de Gondre- 
ville,” ‘“‘La Petite Thése,”’ “‘La Grande Thése,”’ 
“‘Pandore’”’ and especially “Le Parterre de Nancy”’ 
and ‘‘Le Combat 4 Ia Barriére.’”’ These magnifi- 
cent etchings, especially the last two, which were 
produced on the occasion of a reception given by 
Charles IV, Duke of Lorraine, in honor of the 
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Duchess of Chevreuse, brought to Callot a com- 
mission which contributed much to the extension 
of his reputation throughout the world. The 
Infanta Isabella requested him to make an engrav- 
ing of the siege of Breda to commemorate the 
glorious achievements of her armies. Through 
this print he became universally known to con- 
noisseurs and by 1628 he was receiving orders 
from such distinguished patrons as the King of 
France who invited him to Paris and ordered from 
him two battle scenes, the “Siege de Ré” and the 
“Siege de Ia Rochelle.” In the French capital 
Callot made the acquaintance of several promi- 
nent members of the court and ties of friendship 
soon united him to them, particularly in the case 
of the physician de Lorme whose portrait he 
engraved. 

He lodged with his old friend Israel Henriet 
who lived at the Petit Bourbon, near the Louvre 
and the church of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois, so 
named after the house which had been the resi- 
dence of the Connétable de Bourbon. He took as 
collaborators for the engraving of the ornamental 
designs which- edged his sieges the engravers 
Michel Lasne and Abraham Bosse. After a short 
sojourn in Paris he was called back to Nancy by 
the death of his father with the result that he 
established himself in Lorraine. There he en- 
graved two views of Paris from sketches done on 
the spot, the portrait of Deruet and ‘‘ Les Grandes 
Miseres de Ia Guerre,’? an admirable series of 
which good prints are eagerly sought. 

Although Callot was still a young man he was 
nevertheless in a poor state of health mentally 
and physically. He was anxious as to the fate of 
his country which was suffering after the visita- 
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tion of a pestilence and the devastation of war. 
The political attitude of the Duke of Lorraine 
gave such alarm to the King of France that he 
besieged and finally occupied Nancy. Historians 
have recorded an incident that is worth telling. 
After the surrender of the city Louis XIII asked 
Callot to make an engraving of the siege of the 
Lorraine capital. Callot bluntly refused and, as 
the French sovereign’s emissaries insisted, he 
declared emphatically that he would prefer to cut 
his thumb off rather than to offend against the 
honor of his country and his prince. The King 
withdrew his request and congratulated the Duke 
on the fidelity of his subjects. Callot led hence- 
forth a life of sorrow and pain, his health declining 
with age. 

Yet his activities were never relaxed. He pro- 
duced many more plates among which are “La 
Vie de la Vierge,” “Les Fantaistes,” “Les Petits 
Apotres,”’ ‘Les Supplices,” “L’ Enfant Prodigue,”’ 
“La Tentation de Saint Antome” (a second plate 
on this subject) and lastly “La Petite Treille,” 
his final work, which he did not print; death came 
upon him suddenly and he never saw the print. 

“Critics of art may observe in Callot’s work 
the transition from the Italian style of the six- 
teenth century to the French of the eighteenth,” 
wrote Jules Lieure in his Notes sur Jacques Callot 
in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1918. “The his- 
torian finds in this artistic storehouse valuable 
documentary material on military science, on 
customs and costumes, as also on the classical 
features of the Italian comedy. The etcher dis- 
covers, in their masterly treatment, a highly 
skilled hand employing an interesting technique.” 
The same author gives me permission to quote 
from a forthcoming section of his book and he also 
gives me the right to reproduce some of his illus- 
trations. “‘Callot,” he says, “gives an extraordi- 
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narily vivid impression of life. Every line, stroke 
or dot breathes life, motion, transport, and action. 
Whatever he designs, his sketch is always alert, 
gay, living. He animates everything and depicts 
minute details—a peculiarity that characterizes 
genius—without rendering his subject clumsy; on 
the contrary the multiplicity of attitudes and 
gestures gives further proof of his proficiency and 
his pictures have a picturesque and pleasing 
vitality. And that is what constitutes Callot’s 
superiority. 

“Callot was in fact the etcher of his time; 
above all others he stands as the most representa- 
tive of his century. The society of the first half 
of the seventeenth century has been better de- 
picted and analyzed in his work than in that of any 
contemporaneous writer. He contributes to the 
history of the reign of Louis XIII a fuller docu- 
mentation that that of any historian. The calami- 
ties and horrors of war are related in a masterly 
series that no other artist has ever surpassed. 
Moreover Callot has lavished upon his successors 
an abundant store of subjects for composition— 
personages, scenes, original and characteristic 
details, in short an invaluable fund upon which 
they all have drawn or borrowed plentifully and 
often without acknowledgment.” 

The works of Callot have often been repro- 
duced wholly or partly by painters. We may 
mention particularly Van de Penne who copied 
“La Parterre de Nancy” and Téniers the Younger 
who painted the “Impruneta,”’ an admirable’ 
work that is to be seen today in the Pinacothéque 
of Munich. The genius of Callot has stamped its 
mark on all the eighteenth century, particularly 
in the use of the vignette. His works constitute 
one of the most important bodies of artistic pro- 
duction in the history of etching, and he is loved 
as the delineator of active and buoyant life. 
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BRONZE WINE LADLE FROM THE TUANG FANG SET 


The LUANG lg ANG Sacrificial OE T 


S THIS is the only 

complete ancient Chi- 

nese sacrificial set 
known to have survived to 
the present day it may well 
be considered the particular 
jewel of any collection and 
for this reason the Metropolitan Museum regards 
its purchase from the heirs of Tuang Fang as the 
most Important event in the history of the Far 
Eastern department. This set, consisting of 
fifteen pieces, dates from the latter part of the 
Chou period (1122-256 B. C.) and was unearthed 
in 1901 in the province of Shensi at Tou-chi-t’ai, 
thirty li from Pao-chi-hsien. —Tuang Fang, who 
had accompanied the Dowager Empress at the 
time of her flight during the Boxer troubles, was 
then Viceroy of the province and consequently 
was able to add it to his collection, which is a 
well known one. Another object once in his pos- 


A rare and complete set 
of Chou bronzes comes to 
America from the collection 


of a former Viceroy of China 
HELEN GOMSTOGK 


session that has found its 
way to this country is a Sui 
altar-piece, dated 593 A. D., 
which is now in the Mu-" 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
This set was used only 
for the sacrifice of wine. 
Although food offermgs were generally made there 
are no pieces here for meal or rice. The names and 
uses of the various pieces, so far as is known, is as 
follows: Standing on the bronze table, which is a 
little over three feet long, the two large urn- 
shaped objects with lids and handles are con- 
tainers for wine and are called Yu. The wine was 
evidently brought to the ceremony in these. A 
certain amount was poured into the large vase in 
the center, the Tsun, for use during the ceremony. 
There is a smaller Tsun immediately at the right 
of the large one. The tall slender beaker at the 
left of the Tsun is a Ku and was used for toasting 


THE TUANG FANG SACRIFICIAL SET 
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the spirits of the departed. It 
had a high rim to prevent spil- 
ling as it was swung in the dif- 
ferent directions. The shape of 
this is familiar through the 
many flower vases of similar 
design. At the extreme ends of 
the table are two small tripod 
beakers, the one at the left 
being a Chio and at the right a 
Chiob. The Chioh is also illus- 
trated separately. It was used 
in a pledge to the spirits and 
after a little wine was poured 
out (the spout was intended for 
that) it was set over a fire and 
the contents evaporated. It 
was removed from the fire by 
grasping its two small prong- 
like columns between two sticks. 
The Chio, which is a rarer 
form, was evidently used in a 
different ceremony, for there is 
no spout to permit pouring and 
no contrivance for lifting it 
from the fire. 

Of the objects by the side of 
the table the one at the right is 
a Chia, and the three tall legs 
show that it was used to 
evaporate wine by plac- 
ing it over a fire. A 
somewhat similar jar at 
the left is a Huo. It has 
a spout, a handle and a 
lid, the latter to prevent 
the escape of the fumes. 
The Chia on the other 
hand is open at the top. 
Three wine cups stand 
beside the Huo and these 
may have been used by 
the living who took part 
in the ceremony. All of 
these pieces standing by 
the side of the table are 
simply designed and are 
almost devoid of orna- 
mentation. The table 
and all the pieces stand- 
Ing on it are elaborate in 
construction and in the 
patterns in relief which 
cover their entire sur- 


faces. 
Dr. Bosch Reitz of 
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BRONZE BEAKER, “‘CHIOH,’’ FROM THE TUANG FANG SET 


the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, writing of this set, 
says that ‘“‘nine bronze 
incense burners cast by 
the Emperor Yu were the 
regalia of the Chinese 
Empire. In 116 B. C. 
the Emperor changed the 
name of his reign to com- 
memorate the lucky find- 
ing of a bronze vessel in 
Shansi and the name of 
the city of Yung-ho was 
changed in 722 A. D. to 
Tao-ting-hsien (city of 
the precious sacrificial 
vessel for a similar 
event.” It was in the 
Chou dynasty that 
bronze work probably 
reached its zenith. 


BRONZE WINE CONTAINER, 
“‘yU,”? FROM THE TUANG FANG 
SET 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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“Mondzain, ‘Modern “Polish “Painter 


N THE plastic mentality of the modern painter 

we have the true issue of contemporary art. 

Its manifestations lead us to an estimate of the 
precise features of the “movement” since Courbet. 
In the “‘Guitariste” of the Polish artist, Simon 
Mondzain, we have a notable revelation of this 
concern for the ‘‘ measures of an ideal proportion.” 
Evidently Mondzain aims to give definitive form 
to the object before him by telling us how it 
appears to him in space. He does not care for the 
life of the man playing the guitar, though it Is 
there sufficiently, nor is he interested in that 
deformation by which so many men of less tech- 
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nical surety give expression to nature. The result 
of his analysis of the flat surface of the canvas is 
a concentrated rhythm of line and a harmonious 
balance of planes. We have a sensation of spatial 
verities purely esthetic. This singularly forceful 
work was much commented on in the Salon 
d’Automne, 1922. Mondzain deservedly ranks 
high among the younger men. Possibly American 
readers remember his show at the Arts Club of 
Chicago in 1920. Since then, besides his regular 
exhibits in the salons of Paris, he has taken part 
in the International Expositions held in Geneva 
and in London.—LouisE GEBHARD CANN. 
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LEAL'S “FINIS GLORIAE MUNDI’ 


EVER perhaps since the cry of despair 

“Vanitas Vanitatum, et Omnia Vanitas”’ 

was given forth has the void of human and 

world affairs been expressed more powerfully than 

by the seventeenth century 
Valdes Leal of Seville. 

The two pictures reproduced here 
are in the chapel of the Ospedad della 
Carita at Seville, the quarters of an 
ancient fraternity which was founded 
for the purpose of giving graves to the 
tortured, and one of whose principal 
benefactors was Don Juan de Manara, 
who made amends for a profligate life 
by becoming a Major—in contrast to a 
Minor—Brother of Charity (Hermano 
Major della Carita). 

The more terrible of the two pic- 
tures, the one entitled ‘“‘ Finis Gloriz 
Mundi,” represents in most realistic 
fashion the corpse of a bishop lying in 
its coffin in the midst of a charnel- 
house. The decomposed body appears 
from under the sumptuous sacerdotal 
garb with such truth to death as to 
cause many people, so says an old 
author, to recoil in horror from before 
the picture. Above, an angel is seen 
holding scales weighing on one side 
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Spanish painter, 





animal figures symbolic of sins, on the other the 
merits of the dead priest and which, according to 


holy measure, weigh: “nimas, nimenos,” i. é., 


“ec : : ” 
neither more nor less. 
“Los Postrinierias 


The second of the pictures, 





de la Vida” or “‘The Last Moments of 
Life,” expresses the same idea, in more 
symbolical fashion, namely the vanity 
of all wealth, of knowledge, of power 
and of glory. A scythe in one hand, a 
coffin under the other arm, Death is 
seen trampling all these baubles under 
foot, proclaiming their ephemarility by 
placing his hand on the light of a torch 
which it extinguishes. 

It is not surprising to find ideas of 
the kind expressed by the Spanish 
school which has always been above all 
others realistic. 

Valdes Leal, who was a sculptor 
besides a painter, was a native of 
Seville, and a rival and townsman of 
Murillo for whom he entertained 
great aversion but whose fame, despite 
all Leal’s efforts to hinder it, for in- 
stance by excluding the 
Academy of Seville, far outreached his. 

—H. S. Cio_kowsk1 
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OPANIOH STAMPED LEATHER 


MONG all the wall and 
furniture coverings 
which have been used 

through the ages to beautify 
the home, stamped and 
gilded Spanish leather 
stands unrivaled for refined 
richness and splendor. As effective as tapestry 
and more durable it had a far wider range of 
adaptability. Once used throughout the civilized 
world, from medieval days to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, It is now scarcely 
outside of mu- 
seums or rare private 
collections. This 
leather was called 
guadamacileria, or the 
art of decorating 
leather with painting, 
gildmg, and impres- 
sions In relief, and it Is 
generally believed to 
have originated with 
the Saracens of Africa, 
whence it came to 
Spain, in the Middle 
Ages. One writer 
thinks it derived its 
name from a town in 
Barbary, another, 
from a town in Anda- 
lusia, but all agree 
that this unrivaled 
leather was brought 
to its high state of per- 
fection in ancient Cor- 
dova becoming in time 
the principal source of 
revenue. From Cor- 
dova the industry 
spread to Seville, Le- 
rida, Barcelona, Ciu- 
dad Real and Valla- 
dolid; but Cordova 
always led the others 
and was admitted to 
have no rivals. In 
later years, when the 
superexcellence of the leather became generally 
known, there was a ready sale for it all over 
Europe, and its manufacture finally spread to 
Italy and later to France under the patronage of 
Francis I. 


seen 
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SPANISH CHAIR WITH LEATHER BACK AND SEAT. SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 
Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Probably the earliest 
reference to this leather is 
in an old Spanish record in 
1197 where it is mentioned 
as part of the tribute from 
the Jews. None of these 
pieces exist, however, for 
the oldest examples are thought to be two small 
coffers in the Cluny Museum which belong to the 
fourteenth century. They are decorated with 
forms of animals cut from leather and laid on 
velvet. Others in the 
South Kensington 
Museum, although 
very ancient, are not 
as old as the Cluny 
pieces. The leather 
became so highly 
prized that the kings 
of Spain considered 
trunks and other arti- 
cles which were cov- 
ered with it appropri- 
ate gifts to other sov- 
ereigns and friends. 
The earliest pieces 
generally represented 
a surface like brocade, 
in such colors as red, 
green, blue, black, 
white and carmine, 
with beaten silver. 
Oil colors were used, 
tempera being pro- 
hibited by law. Gold 
was not used before 
1529, when Emperor 
Charles V_ confirmed 
the ordinances of the 
industry. It was in 
the period from the 
sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries that it 
reached its greatest 
development. 

The craftsmen 
tanned the skins (sole 
leather or hides of 
rams), then stamped the pattern on them from a 
wooden mould, finishing the design with what 
might be called engraving. The beautiful effect 
was produced by the contrast of colors, heightened 
by gold and silver, throwing into relief either 
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VENETIAN CHAIRS WITH LEATHER BACKS AND SEATS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


pattern or background. In one type the back- 
ground was colored, in another the pattern only 
was in color. When gold was applied, the leather 
was smeared with oil where the figure was either to 
be raised or sunk. On this the workman laid the 
beaten gold and then applied a heated iron or 
copper mould, with which the pattern was 
stamped, the surplus gold being wiped away with 
lint. The irons were used moderately hot, for if 
overheated they would burn and if not hot enough 
the fixing of the gold would not be permanent. 
By the end of the Middle Ages the industry 
had grown to such proportions that in Cordova 
it filled the quarter of the city known as Ajerquia; 
and in Seville it occupied nearly the whole of an 
important street called the Calle Placentines. ‘So 
many guadamecies are made here,’ wrote Am- 
brosio de Morales, “‘that in this craft no other 
capital can compare with her [Cordova]; and in 
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such quantities that they supply all Europe and 
the Indies. This industry enriches Cordova and 
also beautifies her; for since the gilded, wrought 
and painted leathers are fixed upon large boards 
and placed in the sun in order to be dried, by 
reason of their splendor and variety they make 
her principal streets right fair to look upon.” 
According to Arellano contracts were signed for 
whole sets of pieces, and paid for in installments 
as the work progressed at the rate of three reales 
to the craftsmen for each piece and two and a half 
to the painters. 

The oldest city law dealing with the craft was 
decreed in 1529. All such published during that 
century provided that every applicant for an 
official license to pursue this craft and open 
business as a guadamacilero must prove himself, 
in the presence of the examiners, able to mix his 
colors and design with them, and to make a 
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canopy together with its fringe, as well as “a 
cushion of any size or style that shall be demanded 
of him, nor shall he explain merely by word of 
mouth the making of same, but make it with his 
very hands in whatsoever house or place shall be 
appointed by the mayor and the overseers of the 
craft aforesaid.” The laws also provided that the 
leather must be dyed not with Brazil-wood but 
with madder, and that the size of the pieces, 
whether silvered, gilt or painted, was to be strictly 
uniform, namely: “‘the size of the primitive mould 
three-fourths of a yard long by two-thirds of a 
yard, all but an inch, in width.” There were 
standard measures of iron, stamped with the city 
seal, guarded under lock and key and the Ordi- 
nance of 1567 established the death penalty for 
every craftsman who in silvering his wares should 
substitute tin for silver. Severe penalties were 
also inflicted on tanners who cheated by using the 
hides of animals that had died from disease. 

The leather was used for public, private and 
religious purposes, not only to cover walls of 
palaces and mansions, but also as table covers, 
counterpanes, bed-hangings, cushions, curtains 
for doors, linings for traveling-litters, coverings 
for chests, boxés, seats and backs of chairs and 
benches. In churches and cathedrals, especially 
in the sixteenth century, it was used in lieu of 
tapestry and carpets, altar frontals (like the one 
still preserved in the chapel of San Isidro in 
Palencia Cathedral) or crowns for images of the 
Virgin. As the craft progressed, the ornamenta- 
tion changed from gold, silver and colors to elabo- 
rate painted designs. Ramirez de Arellano says 
“a hall would often be embellished by surrounding 
it with arches wrought of leather in relief and 
superposed on leather. As a rule the arches were 
gilt and silvered and rested upon pilasters or 
columns. When pilasters were used, their centres 
would be ornamented with Italian devices, such 
as flowers, trophies, imitated cameos, and foliage. 
Landscapes with a far horizon and no figures, 
known as boscaje or pintura verde, were painted on 
the space between the arches, so that the general 
effect was that of a pavilion with arches on all 
sides, displaying everywhere a wide expanse of 
fertile country. The arches rested on a broad 
bordering of guadamecies, and running round the 
lower part was a socle, commonly made of tiling. 
Such was the style most in vogue in Spain through 
the last half of the sixteenth century and such as 
was exported to Rome and that which was com- 
missioned by the Duke.of Arcos.” 

The Spanish chair reproduced here takes its 
beauty not from color, for it is all black, but from 
the rich graceful scrolls and flowers of its leather 
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seat and back, corresponding in design with the 
stretcher, which resemble in sharpness and excel- 
lence of execution an engraving on metal. The 
two characteristic Venetian chairs, on the other 
hand, have designs resembling damask silk, the 
figures in soft old gold with a background of rich 
chocolate brown. The apron below the cushioned 
seat is likewise figured with gold, while the acan- 
thus leaves serving as finials are also gilded, pro- 
ducing an effect worthy of the grandeur of the 
Queen of the Adriatic. The French stamped 
leather hanging is a superb example of this craft. 

In Florence the craftsmen were connected 
with the guild of tanners or saddlers, or an asso- 
ciation of leather workers employed by the guild 
of doctors and apothecaries, or perhaps by all 
separately. The great skill of the Florentines and 
also of the Venetians is shown by the book- 
bindings which made the cities famous, Here 
also the guilds were large and important and 
carefully protected. The Florentines made a 
specialty of finishing the hides by soaking and 
boiling them many times in tan vats, till soft and 
malleable. The boiled leather was shaped by 
pressure while damp, its surface then stamped 
with the pattern and ornaments of all kinds, in 
high as well as low relief, after the manner of 
carved wood. This process was called ‘block 
stamping.” The leather so treated was next 
stained black or rich, dark, madder-brown. Such 
articles as bellows, book-backs, chair backs and 
seats, writing cases, picture frames, door panels, 
wall friezes and hangings, pouches and bags, boxes 
of all kinds, made from this leather, are found in 
all collections of art treasures. There is a record 
of the middle of the fifteenth century to the effect 
that for a time fashion demanded pictorial orna- 
mentation on saddles, shields, book-backs and 
other objects. 

Why was this unique and noble art allowed to 
disappear? A. F. Calvert in Southern Spain 
ascribes it to the action of the government, saying 
that “the Catholic kings, absurdly enough, for- 
bade its exportation to the New World, not wish- 
ing to deprive the mother-country of goods of such 
price. With protection on this scale we are not 
surprised to learn that the industry began to 
decline. Cordova was at length surpassed in its 
own line by Venice and other cities. The rich 
specimens of its work, which adorned the man- 
sions of its old noblesse, were sold and dispersed 
all over the world, upon the general impoverish- 
ment of the kingdom in the eighteenth century.” 
Leonard Williams thinks it due to the growing 
popularity of wall pictures, combined with French 
fashions which crippled and ultimately killed ‘this 
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FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


wonderful, decorative 
Spain.” 

But art never dies, and today may be seen in 
Old Mexico and Southern California tooled or 
engraved leather that may be a faint survival like 
a far-off echo, of the ancient art. The small, indi- 
vidual shops of these modern craftsmen are 
familiar to tourists with their displays of leather 


leather industry of Old 
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belts, hat bands, purses, bags and miscellaneous 
articles on which are cut or stamped fanciful pat- 
terns of flowers and scrolls. The craftsmen are 
few, uncontaminated by factory methods; each 
one as in the days of the ancient guilds prepares 
and fashions the leather, with his simple tools 
works in the design of his own creation, and sells 
it himself at the open window of his little shop. 
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“MARTYRDOM OF ST. URSULA”’ 


BY GERARD DAVID (?) 


Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Pag Cc from CLYL Empevor s Prayer Book 


’ 


His “Martyrdom of St. Ursula”’ is an illu- 

mination from the Hours of the Virgin made 

for the Emperor Maximilian early in the 
sixteenth century. The painter is thought to be 
Gerard David (1460-1523) to whom parts of the 
famous Grimani Breviary are also attributed. 
According to Weale he was one of the first 
Flemish artists of any importance to belong both 
to the painters’ and the miniaturists’ guilds. 

St. Ursula’s amazing story seems to have en- 
gaged the imaginations of many artists of that 
day, but because they were by nature amiable and 
gracious they did not know how, or perhaps did 
not wish, to make her story poignant. They were 
literal without being realistic; they stated the 
facts of her distressing martyrdom without con- 
veying any of the tragedy or horror of the event. 
Memling is in his most enchanting mood in the 
shrine which he painted for her at Bruges. There 
is another version of her story in the altar-piece 
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by the Master of the Ursula Legend in the Con- 
vent of the Black Sisters in the same city. Accord- 
ing to the legend, St. Ursula, a princess of Britain 
of the fourth or fifth century, set out with 11,000 
virgins of noble birth for Rome. They sailed up 
the Rhine by way of Cologne to Basle and made 
the rest of the journey on foot. After being bap- 
tized by the Pope they set out again, Pope and 
Cardinals in their company, and embarked at 
Basle. Beforé-they reached Cologne they were set 
upon by Huns (some accounts say Attila) and 
were shot down by archers from the shore. In 
addition to this prayer book the Pierpont Morgan 
Library has lent to the Metropolitan Museum for 
its exhibition “The Arts of the Book”’ (lasting 
until September 14), an overwhelming number of 
important manuscripts whose illuminations pre- 
sent a remarkably complete history of the arts of 
painting and drawing from late Roman times 
down to the early Renaissance. 
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“LA TOILETTE DE LA MARIEE”’ 





BY COURBET 


AN UNPUBLISHED GOURBET 


Ow Goon it Is, after a 
surfeit of theory, to 

turn back to Courbet. 

To leave the motley crew 
of Montparnasse _intellec- 
tuals, with their endless 
coffee-house discussions, 
their precious personalities, their no less precious 
idiosyncrasies that they take for originality, their 
ever-present and ever-protruding sense of their 
own genius, and take refuge in the Courbet room 
of the Petit Palais. The sensation is indescribable. 
It can not be justly called relief, for the emotional 
impact is heightened an hundred fold. The con- 
trast is rather as between a nervous tension and 
a muscular. Those play on the nerves; the exu- 
berant art of a Courbet engages the whole body. 
That is why it is more than ever useless to 
approach Courbet with an intellectual or esthetic 
yard-stick. The yard-stick in art is an invariable 
measure only for the little fellows, who buy their 
clothes ready made. The giants, who make their 
own according to their own stature and propor- 
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An unfinished picture, but 

one of his masterpteces, 

has recently been brought 
to America 


GUY EGLINGTON 


tions, use their own yard- 
stick. It is not hard to find 
if one is willing to take the 
trouble to look. Usually it 
is stated clearly in the first 
bars of a symphony, in the 
first scene of a play, in the 
main structural lines of a pictorial composition. 
In Courbet’s case it is stated most clearly in his 
masterpieces, in the “‘Enterrement a Ornans,”’ in 
the “Combat des Cerfs,” in the “Vénus et 
Psyché,” in “La Vague,” in the self portraits, in 
the “Demoiselles au bord de la Seine.” The chief 
unit of that measure is strength. Not strength in 
the sense of a latent force that can be harnessed 
and set in motion at will, but in the sense rather 
of an explosive force that can not be contained, 
that can be directed but never tamed. It is useless 
to urge that pure automotive power is outside of 
the esthetic canon, that the history of art shows 
no instance of the creator at the mercy of the life 
principle. The objection may be both esthetically 
and historically just. It is none the less irrelevant. 
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I have said that a masterpiece by Courbet 
engages the whole body. If you doubt it, look at 
the torso of the sleeping girl in the “ Demoiselles 
au bord de la Seine,” or at any one of the nudes, 
she of the “Atelier”? or the study for the ‘‘ Venus 
et Psyché.”’ The sensation of the spectator is, I 
dare to say, different from that evoked by any 
other modern work of art, if one except perhaps 
the sculpture of Maillol. A nude by Courbet, the 
“Pomona” of Maillol, these are so overwhelm- 
ingly powerful, their appeal is so directly beyond 
the brain to the muscular system, that the body, 
striving im all its limbs to realize them,* is left 
exhausted, the breath beaten out of it. Only in 
the light of this strength, this untamable life, is 
the enigma of Courbet possible of solution, It 
conditioned his tremendous productivity; dic- 
tated his violent and bombastic utterances; caused 
him to adopt and trumpet forth as his own 
esthetic doctrines which were as foreign to his 
work as they were foreign and abhorrent to the 
public at which they were hurled; drove him to 
grandiose and ever more grandiose demonstra- 
tions in the effort to appease his ravenous 
egotism; drove him finally to mistake the very 
nature of his power, to the insane belief in his 
own omnipotence no less political than creative, 
which culminated in the almost comic tragedy of 
the déboulonnement of the Colonne Venddme. 

For us who read the story. of his life in the 
light of his work, it should not be difficult to 
stomach his wildest theory, his most outrageous 
boasting. Judged by his own standard of strength, 
he was in truth a giant among pygmies. Even 
the great Delacroix was a little girl beside him, 
and as for Corot... Nor need his theory trouble 
us. A glance at his work suffices to disprove it. 
But the mass of his contemporaries never even 
saw the work. The red herring of theory stifled, 
then as always, every other scent. Set one of the 
amazing “‘caricatures” over against the original 
it was intended to satirize. There is simply no 
connection between the two. The caricaturist 
satirizes not the work, nor yet even the man, but 
a grotesque mumbo jumbo of his own imagina- 
tion. Take for example the drawing of the mother 
who terrifies her squalling child into silence with 
the threat that she will send for Courbet. Courbet 
was to his contemporaries a bull who had strayed 
into the dainty china shop of the Third Empire, 
and stood there bellowing and stamping. Out- 
raged by the uproar, in terror for the china, they 


? 


*To replace this awkward circumlocution, Alfeo Faggi 
suggests the term palpabilité, which conveys my meaning 
with admirable exactitude. 
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never dreamed that what they term brute force 
might be creative no less than destructive. 

No one, I think, continues to reproach Courbet 
with the theories of Proudhon, though his ad- 
mirers still feel bound to apologize for them. But, 
strangely enough, the reproach of vulgarity is still 
heard, especially in Paris. I remember how’ 
shocked a French artist was when I told him that 
the great revelation of my first Paris trip was 
Courbet, and with what unction he quoted the 
dictum of Delacroix: “La vulgarité des formes ne 
ferait rien, c’est la vulgarité et [’mutilité de la 
pensée gui sont abominables.” [t is a verdict 
which Delacrorx, faced with the later works, never 
repeated, wholly out of sympathy with Courbet 
as he was. And wisely. Be it esthetic heresy or 
no, it is none the less true that the raising of 
strength to the nth power makes the imputer of 
so mean a fault as vulgarity ridiculous. Vulgarity. 
is as powerless to sully a masterpiece by Courbet 
as mud to taint a mountain torrent. Greene 
accused Shakespeare of vulgarity, the Victorian 
esthetes Wagner, and both with perfect justice. 
Not Jong ago Charles Buchanan pointed out to 
me a passage from Tristan, a distortion of the 
gallant Tristan motive which occurs immediately 
after his passionate entry in the second act, and 
which, wrenched from its setting, would serve 
admirably as accompaniment for the entry of a 
drunken sailor into a brothel. Yet that does not 
prevent the second act of Tristan from being the 
most exquisite, as it is the grandest evocation of 
human passion in all music, I had almost said in 
all art. Vulgarity seems even to be an essential 
element in the superabundant overflowing strength 
that marks the greatest creators. Beethoven 
abounds in it. It were easy to find examples in 
Dante and Milton. Even in Michelangelo. Even 
in Bach. . . . What matter, since in the torrent 
of creation it lives no longer as an offense, but 
rather as a savor, an antidote against insipidity. 
It is the masculine element asserting itself. (The 
strength of Anteus is conditioned by contact 
with the earth.) What in the hands of a little man 
were beastliness, in the hands of an artist is raised 
to the dignity of a vital element in the architec- 
tural scheme. A great artist can only achieve 
vulgarity by renouncing his creative power, by 
electing to describe instead of evoke, by playing 
on the surface instead of diving into the heart of 
things. So Jong as he creates from within, what- 
ever his subject, whatever his intellectual ap- 
proach, the term vulgarity, whether applied to 
form or to thought, is without meaning. 

Courbet has been scurvily treated as well by 
apologists as by detractors. To the latter a finger 
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pointed at any one of his mas- 
terpieces is answer enough. His 
friends who have never ceased 
to excuse him are enemies more 
insidious. No honest biogra- 
pher, unafraid of facts, has given 
an unadorned story of his life. 
His very letters have appeared 
only in mangled form, under a 
catchpenny title. Yet such let- 
ters as have been published sug- 
gest that he has everything to 
gain by having the cards put on 
the table. There is a fine gusto 
about these letters. The clumsy 
ungrammatical French, full of 
awkward turns of speech and 
banal phrases, is shot through 
with vigor and energy. With 
boyish delight he describes the 
famous luncheon with the di- 
rector of the Beaux Arts at 
which he informed that worthy 
that he was “l’homme le plus 
fier et le plus orgueuilleux de 
France,” and therewith defied 
the government. ‘‘Si bien,” he 
adds deliciously, “que je suis 
redevable au gouvernement d’un 
déjeuner.” The affair of the 
mammoth exhibition which he 
staged at the Rondpont d’Alma 
is described in a series of letters. A matter of one 
hundred thousand francs for the ground rent. 
Two hundred pictures. Tremendous publicity. 
“Encore une fois je triomphe,” he writes. And 
his only regret is that he can not maintain the 
exhibition as a permanent museum, a giant memo- 
rial to himself. One laughs, but, despite laughter, 
a sense of the man’s greatness remains. Even to 
stage his démonstrations must have taken the 
strength of a Hercules. Add to that his thousand 
pictures, painted before his forty-eighth year. 
“C'est gigantesque,”’ as he would say. 

And with it all, his charming naiveté. I know 
of only one good word picture of the man, that 
which Théodore Silvestre wrote apropos of the 
Montpellier profile: “Encore naif, tout joyeux de 
tout, surtout d’étre Courbet; parfois spirituel sans 
la moindre culture d’esprit, presque charmant, 
meme en son égoisme et ses rodomontades. Ah! 
qu'il était beau et bon garcon en ses Jourdeurs 
naturelles et ses malices ensabotées, encore tem- 
perant non de langue, mais de gosier, et relative- 
ment correct, quoique déja trés estaminier, trés 
noctambule, trop bruyant et rieur, rieur a se 
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DETAIL FROM “LA TOILETTE DE LA MARIEE” 


BY COURBET 


tordre, riant de rien, riant de tout, méme A la 
procession, riant aux éclats .. .” The spectacle 
of the “great Ilaugher”’ miscast for protagonist in 
a political debacle is a fit subject for tragedy. 
Enough of the man. And yet—not enough. 
The enigma remains, which only a better knowl- 
edge of himself can solve. And where is that 
knowledge to be gotten? Not from his biogra- 
phers, for these slander through false shame. Not 
from the letters, for Courbet was too inarticulate 
to express any but the most elemental emotion. 
A sense of his strength emerges, of the life surging 
through him, but no hint of the channels into 
which that life is to be directed. And this, the 
second unit of his measure, it is which baffles. 
Even a study of his work reveals little. Willard 
Huntington Wright has made in his Modern 
Painting a compositional analysis of the “ Enterre- 
ment” and discovers that it is based on what he 
calls the weakened S. A diligent eye might dis- 
cover the same figure more freely treated in the 
“Atelier” and even in “‘La Toilette de la Mariée” 
traces are discernible. But even granting connec- 
tion to these similarities, perhaps an identity of 
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origin in a composition once seen and admired, to 
erect thereon a theory were more than dangerous, 
were positively misleading. Courbet did not com- 
pose like that. 

It is doubtful indeed whether the word com- 
position in the pedagogic sense would have con- 
veyed any meaning to his mind. Allowing for the 
play of subconscious memory which may have 
dictated an occasional group form, study of the 
pictures, his successes no less than his failures, 
throws one back on the same elemental impulse 
which conditioned his whole being and, despite 
imputation of heresy, his whole production. One 
is driven to accept life as a force not altogether 
blind, but endowed with the faculty of directing 
and shaping. I look at a Courbet and I think of a 
tree, a forest of trees. Your tree grows. Its whole 
striving is upward. It needs light and air. If the 
way directly above is blocked, it will turn and 
twist its trunk till it percetves an opening. Then 
up again. So with a Courbet. The same upward 
striving. The same demand for space around, for 
air and light. The same indifference to its own 
shape, coupled with the same hidden knowledge 
that can it but grow to its full stature it will 
achieve dignity. 

Follow the analogy. Tree, the individual 
element in the composition. Forest, the compo- 
sition itself. It 1s amazingly just. One is as rarely 
moved to exclaim over the rightness of a Courbet 
composition as over masterly disposition of trees 
in a forest. Both are, and with a positiveness of 
existence that banishes thought of change. Each 
is Inevitable as each is immutable. Because each 
grew. 

There remains, important for one as for the 
other, light. For Courbet doubly important, since 
he invisaged composition, if at all, from that angle. 
Light welds together compositions which had else 
been episodic. For his figures he is content if they 
have freedom, do not cramp one the other’s move- 
ment and rhythmical development. His is the 
forester’s care, who clears encumbered ground, 
fells trees that threaten to crowd. But in his 
handling of light he is far more savant. The 
extreme sensitivity of his eye is in such contrast 
with the masculine vigor, the crudity almost of 
his creative power, that one fears to do the former 
justice, lest one be accused of wishing to endow 
him with irreconcilable qualities. Yet the danger 
must be faced if the problem of Courbet is to be 
fairly stated. On the one hand a power not too 
vastly removed from the power of a Michelangelo, 
on the other a delicacy to put to shame the deli- 
cacy of a Whistler. Stated thus, the problem 
appears, from the esthetic angle at least, less 
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insoluble. For in what most evanescent of his 
works did Whistler approach the trancendent 
delicacy of Michelangelo? But from the stand- 
point of the man the enigma remains. Grows 
indeed when one approaches his highest achieve- 
ments, more and more baffling. One may explain 
the division between eye and brain, brain pound- 
ing with the relentless beat of a steam hammer, 
eye perceiving with needle fineness. But when 
one leaves purely esthetic values for human, as 
one must in face of such works as the “Enterre- 
ment” and the “Atelier,” the discrepancy between 
the Courbet of history and the man whom these 
works predicate is such that the yard-stick which 
we have taken such pains to discover is powerless 
to span it. 

In effect, we are faced in these works with a 
man who, besides giant creative vitality, besides 
the faculty for realizing objects in the round, 
endowing them with that almost painful actuality 
which we have called palpabilita, besides extreme 
sensitivity to light and cunning in its distribution, 
is possessed of a humanity which lifts him bodily 
out of his century. And by this statement I do 
not mean to suggest that as pure painting these 
surpass such masterpieces as “La Vague,” “‘Le 
Combat des Cerfs,” “‘Vénus et Psyché” or any 
one of a dozen portraits one might name. Had he 
painted but one of these, Courbet’s position among 
nineteenth century painters were secure. But just 
as the anecdotal English school of the last century 
proved ad nauseam that the highest moral mes- 
sage, nay a life devoted to the inculcation of the 
beatitudes themselves, is powerless to create a 
work of art, so these works of Courbet serve as a 
useful reminder that art is not so pure as modern 
painters have wished to make it, that creative 
power being equal the man who pours into his 
work the richest nature will live. We are apt to 
be easily wearied by the esthetic theories of the 
yesterdays; we do not cease to be held by the 
simplest of their men and women, provided an 
artist have the power to make them living for us. 

That power Courbet had and spent in these 
giant compositions with a lavishness that ranks 
him with the great Dutchmen from whom he 
descends. Take the ‘“‘Enterrement.”’ It is no less 
than a dramatic representation of the life of whole 
community. Or the ‘Atelier.’ Swallow the 
theory, the elaborate symbolism. Smile over the 
naiveté of the death’s head and the crumpled 
news sheet. And then—take it for what it is. A 
study, if you like, of life. Life in all its phases. 
Childhood, in the peasant boy who gazes open 
mouthed at the picture. Youth, in the lovers 
embracing in the window. Wealth, in the fashion- 
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able lady seen in profile to the right. Wisdom, in 
the group of philosophers, poets and writers. 
Labor, in the vine tiller. Poverty, in the hag from 
the gutter who sprawls behind the painter’s easel. 
And beauty—there is no need to point at the nude 
—for beauty is everywhere. 

It is with these, as I think, supreme achieve- 
ments that the “Toilette de la Mariée’’* will take 
rank. When I first saw it hanging in the Wilden- 
stein galleries, flanked by two Renoirs, a Pissarro 
and a Toulouse Lautrec occupying the end walls, 
so habituated has one gotten to regard works of 
art from a purely esthetic angle that I saw it at 
first only as a marvelous essay in paint. I admired 
the central figure (what fulness of draughtman- 
ship), the columnear woman with the towels over 
her arm (how like a Daumier), the grace of the 
young girls who make the bed, arrange the 
flowers, set the table. I took pleasure in the free- 
dom of the grouping; marveled that fourteen 
figures could be disposed with such effortless ease 
as to give the spectator the sensation of spacious- 
ness; was happy to sit before it and let eye wander 
around, in and out among the figures, viewing the 
scene from every angle, delighting in every detail. 
Noting that the picture was unfinished, I set out 
to study how the thing was done; followed every 
brushstroke; saw how simply line was built on 
line, form on form. The swing of the brush in 
itself enthralled me, the paradoxical upward 
thrust of the downward curve in the women’s 
skirts, the clinging caressing line of the bride’s 
skirt as it falls over her thighs, the taut dancing 
line of the bedsheet that ripples along the out- 
stretched arms of the two girls, and seems to be 
tossed back and forth between them im a perpetual 
game. I studied the very composition of the 
stroke, the swift curved downward stroke that 


commences fat and unctuous to spend itself no . 


less swiftly, the slow broad perpendicular that 
maintains through all its length its breadth and 
solidity, the fine taut horizontal stroke. And then 
the texture took hold on me, the infinitely subtle 
gradations of tone in the white dresses, from the 
bride’s dress full in the light to the young girl 
almost lost in the shadow behind the table. Table 
cloth and bedsheet, themselves things of exquisite 
loveliness, and the aureoled figures at the window, 
glowed as though washed in light. It seemed as 


*This picture, one of those brought over by M. Paul 
Rosenberg, has never before been reproduced, nor does any 
book on Courbet mention it. Although unfinished, it was not 
among the painter’s possessions at his death. Probably the 
letters, of which the majority remain unpublished, will give 
some clue as to its history. In any case, it can hardly have 


been painted much later than 1855. 
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though Courbet had taken a bowl of light and 
spilled it in through the windows so that it lay in 
pools on the floor, on the table cloth, on the 
shoulders of the girls. 

I saw all these things and many more. But 
one thing escaped me. In my intentness on what 
I was pleased to call the purely esthetic I missed 
the crowning glory of the picture, its immense 
humanity. Here is the thing which Millet tried 
to do, and achieved only sentimentality, trium- 
phantly realized. These are women grown out of 
the soil. The peasant painter has done honor to 
his own. More. The “Toilette de la Mariée”’ is 
in some sort a nineteenth century answer to the 
court painters of the doux siecle. You remember. 
A palace interior, furnished with every conceiv- 
able luxury. The great lady at her toilette, maids 
and gallants dancing attendance. Well, here is 
Courbet’s answer. In place of a palace a farm- 
house. In place of costly silks and brocades, 
coarse white linen. In place of your fine lady, 
fresh from her milk bath, with soft rounded limbs 
that droop gracefully, a peasant woman, hard 
featured, rough skinned, broad breasted, but full 
upstanding, strong. Here, he seems to say, is 
what you call ugliness. Here are women who have 
not been pampered, who have been beaten all 
their lives by sun, wind and rain. In place of soft 
contours and indolent grace I offer you strength 
and fullness of womanhood. 

The “Toilette de Ia Mariée” is completely 
realistic, but it is a realism of another sort from 
that of Degas and Daumier. There is neither 
sneer nor pity in it. Nor any moral. Courbet is 
not the cynical observer baring the littleness of 
mankind. Rather he is the true democrat—one 
with his subjects, offering no apologies either for 
them or for himself. These, you feel, are his own 
people, simple, strong and intensely alive. 

The Courbet who painted the ‘‘ Enterrement,”’ 
the “Atelier” and this “Toilette de la Mariée”’ is 
one whom no biography shows. Yet these three 
pictures lift him, I repeat, bodily out of his cen- 
tury. There will always be great painters, real- 
ists,* romantics, esthetes. Great men are rarer. 


*In the preface to the 1855 catalogue Courbet wrote: ‘Le 
titre de réaliste m’a été imposé... J’ai étudié, en dehors de 
tout esprit de systéme et sans parti pris l’art des anciens et 
Part des modernes. Je n’ai pas plus voulu imiter les uns 
que copier les autres, ma pensée n’a pas été davantage d’ar- 
river au but oiseux de l’art pour l'art! Non! ... Savoir 
pour pouvoir, telle fut ma pensée. Etre a méme de traduire 
les moeurs, les idées, l’aspect de mon époque, selon mon 
appréciation, étre non seulement un peintre, mais encore un 


” 


homme... . 
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A SHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES, Essays on THE MAN 
AND His Art. By Duncan Phillips, Dwight 
Williams, Roval Cortissoz, Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., Edward W. Root and Gustavus A. Eisen. 
Phillips Publications, Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1o. 


SYMPOSIUM upon a living artist reminds one of a 

conversation about someone who is present. The 

conversation may be truthful and sincere and yet 
miss some of that refreshing frankness with which a group 
of critics might approach the work of, say, Piero della 
Francesca. Critics, for all they are supposed to be stern 
mentors, are really over-courteous and the atmosphere 
sometimes becomes quite strained with the quality of 
mercy, so that in this series of six essays it is a positive 
relief to come across such a statement as Dr. Mather admits 
making in 1909 that “Davies is a constant surprise and 
joy for the variety he contrives to employ within his well- 
marked mannerisms”? and the admission today that the 
statement seems “‘still sound as to Mr. Davies’ art in 
general. We have to do with exquisite mannerisms which 
are the flavor of the man, the flower of his art, and appar- 
ently its limitation.”’ Thisis the closest approach to any- 
thing like severity in all of this charmingly written book, 
for it is undoubtedly delightful to read, possessmg not 
only scholarship but literary distinction. Mr. Phillips 
himself, who has not had the more extensive experience 
in authorship of some of his collaborators, eclipses the 
rest In the clean-cut logic of his analysis of the elements 
of Davies’ art. 

Mr. Phillips thanks the other writers for having con- 
sented to limit their interests to a single phase of a subject 
each might well prefer to treat completely. But it was felt 
that six authors might succeed where only one would fail 
in presenting Davies to the future. As one reads through 
the six essays one sometimes wonders if the same man is 
the subject of each. With the exception of the fact to 
which one is forced to go back with each author and start 
anew that he is “of Celtic extraction,” there are presented 
so vast an array of comparisons, so wide a range of origins 
for his art, that one is lost among complexities. Mr. Cor- 
tissoz is reminded immediately and vividly of Piero di 
Cosimo, Mr. Root says that a comparison to Botticelli is 
inevitable, while it is the name of El Greco that wanders 
most often into Mr. Phillips’ pages. His love for antiquity 
is frequently mentioned by all of them and it remains for 
Dr. Eisen to develop Davies’ understanding of the “‘inhala- 
tion”’ of the Greeks, which is another name for rhythm. 
Mr. Phillips finds it an easy transition from Da Vinci to 
Davies in the matter of scholarship; Mr. Cortissoz passes 
quickly from Michelangelo to Ingres and on to Davies in 
the matter of drawings, and it is on this subject that he 
employs an eloquent phrase. He says that he likes Davies’ 
drawings because he “‘uses form as an idiom” in the 
language of art, which is a happy phrase indeed. 

Mr. Root speaks of Davies’ “‘Gothic yearning” and now 
that all the periods of Occidental art have been properly 
classified in relation to “‘the master,’’ perhaps someone 
will ask why all of these gentlemen neglected to mention a 
most important and beautiful element in Davies’ art, an 
evidence in both technique and spirit of the influence of the 
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great masters among the Chinese? If some of them would 
look beyond his antique Greek figures, as in “Leda and 
the Dioscurii,” they might see a line of mountains high and 
fine which are worthy of comparison with those of a Sung, 
or early Ming landscape, while in one of the finest of his 
paintings, “Sleep,’”’ the background is not only insistently 
Chinese but the brush strokes that have delineated those 
reclining figures suggest the austere yet subtle sweep 
of a Chinese master—and “Many Waterfalls” has a basic 
kinship with the spirit of Chinese nature worship which is 
rare in Occidental art. 

An edition de luxe of this work is to appear this fall, 
printed on hand-made paper, limited to one hundred num- 
bered copies, with an autographed portrait of the artist, 
an essay by Elizabeth Luther Cary, a loose-leaf plate, ‘‘and 
other added features”’ for the sum of fifty dollars. 


AMERICAN GRAPHIC ART. By F. Weiten- 
kampf. The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $4. 


HIS BOOK is a second edition, revised and enlarged, 

of Dr. Weitenkampf’s work of twelve years ago. He 

has omitted some of the detail of the former which, 
he says, might help some very special investigator, but 
since it was not essential in the forming of a picture of the 
development of the art in this country it has been omitted 
in favor of more recent material which brings the book 
quite up to the minute. A book so complete as this—it is 
the only comprehensive history of American graphic art— 
runs the risk of becoming at times a mere dry catalogue 
but Dr. Weitenkampf saves the day with his own colorful 
style and some very happy quotations so that even the 
single phrase which summarizes an artist’s work becomes 
singularly illuminating. There are chapters on our modern 
illustrators, on caricature, the comic sheet of our daily 
papers, the book plate, and one on ‘“‘Applied Graphic Art 
from Business Card to Poster.’’ Outside of these particular 
phases he carries the history of his subject along by con- 
sidering its various aspects through the complete period, 
devoting chapters to engraving in line and stipple, mezzo- 
tint, aquatint and other tints and wood-engraving and 
lithography. He finds in the present etching revival much 
of high quality which does not need to be seen through the 
“‘rose colored spectacles of patriotism.” Dr. Weiterkampf, 
who is chief of the print division of the New York Public 
Library, is also the author of “How to Appreciate Prints.” 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS 
SERIES. Cuarites Hotmes. Henry Lams. 


STANLEY SPENCER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $2 each. 


HESE THREE volumes bring this series on present day 
YT pritsh artists up to eleven, the others having con- 

sidered the work of John, Orpen, Rothenstein, Nash, 
Nicholson, Clausen, Shannon and McEvoy. The editor of 
the series is Albert Rutherston but the monographs are 
supplied by different writers in each case whose identity is 
revealed by initials only. The author who writes of Sir 
Charles Holmes explains why it is that he has become a 
first-rate painter although he never went to art school and 
has had time to be an editor, an author and professor and 
a director of art galleries. He is a painter of landscape, 
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cities, hills and factories and in the illustrations (thirty-five 
in each of these books) there is disclosed a keen apprecia- 
tion of design and organization, a conviction that, as he 
would say, “a pictorial symbol must be used which has a 
relation both to nature and to art.” Sir Charles Holmes 
was once editor of the Burlington Magazine and is now 
Director of the National Gallery. He was knighted in ro2r. 

Henry Lamb and Stanley Spencer belong to the new 
generation of painters. Both of them might be called 
“Modernists,” and yet neither of them are typically “‘of 
the movement.” Neither are imitators and probably 
neither will be imitated. Lamb shows a very slight influ- 
ence from Picasso and also from Augustus John and his 
friend Spencer. Both Lamb and Spencer went through the 
war and some of their best work is drawn from It, work that 
is strangely literal. Lamb painted for the Imperial War 
Museum a bombardment in Palestine which the writer 
praises for his skill in handling diffuse detail. It avoids 
complexity by crystallizing a second of time, doing away 
with the suggestion of the passing of the moment, thus 
giving it an eternity of its own. There is also a portrait of 
Lytton Strachey by a window with a broad expanse of 
landscape giving him the appearance of being, as the writer 
says, “in a cage,” very appropriately for one who lives in 
so close-walled a mental garden. 

Spencer brings most enthusiasm to his religious and 
Biblical pictures although his war pictures are remarkable 
too. He reads his Bible with the fresh vision of one who 
has never heard of it before, and he paints its incidents in 
his own Cookham setting. The Virgin as a simple peasant 
girl visits Elizabeth in a Cookham kitchen and Christ 
carries the Cross past a Cookham brick house with lace 
curtains flying and people at every window. This is done 
without affectation. He has the beautiful sincerity of the 
Gothic and early Renaissance painters with whom he has 
so much in common. His “John Donne Arriving in 
Heaven,” “The Resurrection,’ and “The Sword of the 
Lord” carry us, says R. H. W., through ‘“‘Gothic sim- 
plicity to Renaissance science and from that in its turn to 
Baroque drama.” He lives through these periods as a per- 
sonal experience, however. He is the son of a professional 
musician and, growing up in an atmosphere of art, began 
his serious study of its technique at the Slade School at the 
age of eighteen. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. By M. Schede. 
Translated from the German by H. T. Price. 
Schoetz er Parrhysius, Berlin. 


N THIS MONOGRAPH of one hundred and thirty-one pages 

there is presented a complete summing up of all the 

knowledge we have of the history of the Acropolis, its 
buildings and its sculptors described against a running 
narrative of Grecian history during the times in which 
these famous and noble structures were created. Although 
Schede leans strongly toward the sculptures as the most 
important element in the story of the Acropolis he does not 
neglect the buildings that were their reasons for being, his 
descriptions of these being singularly clear, complete and 
satisfying. In this aspect of his work he is helped much 
by the admirable drawings of F. Krischen of the classic 
structures as they were designed and by present-day photo- 
graphs of the buildings and sculptures as they are now. 
One superb colored plate shows how the ancient Greeks 
painted the buildings and sculptures, the group selected 
to illustrate this phase of Greek architecture and sculpture 
being of extraordinary beauty. There are also two draw- 
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ings from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries showing 
how the Acropolis looked in 1670 and 1765. 


BLOCK PRINTING AND BOOK ILLUSTRA- 
TION IN JAPAN. By Louise Norton Brown. 
E. P. Dutton ex Co., New York. Price, $30. 


O ANYONE who has carried their enthusiasms for 

Japanese art to the point of seeking out block prints 

and wood engravings especially made as illustrations 
for books that student must have been much troubled by 
the lack of authoritative volumes on these related sub- 
jects, works that were really comprehensive. This want 
has been amply supplied through the text and pictures in 
Mrs. Brown’s exhaustive volume to which she devoted 
many years of arduous research in Japan and which she 
completed just before her death. “Block Printing and 
Book Illustration in Japan” is a reference volume pure and 
simple, facts being its chief concern with no attempt at 
grace of style in setting them down nor any concern with 
esthetic guidance and appreciations. Indeed she depre- 
cates any such aid to the reader assuming “that collectors 
would not be collectors if they did not know beauty and 
good work when they found it,” her sole aim being to pass 
on “plain, hard facts, such as names, dates and the Where 
and the How of things.” 

Since woodblock printing has been known in Japan 
since the eighth century A. D. to contemporary times and 
since pictorial wood engraving was well established in 
Japan a century before Europe’s earliest known wood 
engravings, it will be readily recognized how long is the 
tale told in these records. Mrs. Brown’s twelve chapters 
cover all periods from these earliest times to contemporary 
illustrations, her descriptions telling both of the illustra- 
tions and of the various kinds of books in which they 
appeared. She devotes one chapter to suggestions to col- 
lectors and separate sections to the old bookshops of Japan 
today, a glossary and a bibliography. There are also 
remarkably complete indexes of artists and titles. The 
forty-three illustrations, eighteen of which are in color, 
complement the text admirably. 


‘BOOKS ‘REGEIVED 


Tue REDEMPTION OF THE LOWER SCHUYLKILL. By John 
Frederick Lewis. The City Parks Association, Phila- 
delphia. 


AUTOGRAPH Prices CuRRENT. VOL. II, COMPRISING 
LonDON SALES FROM AuGusT, 1916, TO JULY, 1QI7, 
INCLUSIVE. Compiled and edited by E. H. Courville. 
Published by editor, London, England. 


Tuese Eventrut YEARS. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN 
THE Maxinc. Two Vols. The Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
New York. Price, $11.50. 


EtrcHiNcs AND Drypoints By FRANK W. BENson. An 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue with an Original 
Etching by Mr. Benson. Compiled and Arranged by 
Adam E. M. Paff. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Volume Three. Price, $12.50. 


DIcTIONNAIRE DES MINIATURISTES SUR Emait. By Henri 
Clouzot, Conservateur du Musée Galliera. Albert Morancé, 
Paris. 


House Guosts. By John Grimes. Illustrated by James 
Cady Ewell. Robert O. Ballou, Chicago. Price, $2. 
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bed in the palaces of kings and the homes of the nobles 

was the most conspicuous household possession. 
Although used as a bed it was actually the symbol of the 
owner’s rank, wealth and social position. This was con- 
spicuously so in France during the reigns of Louis XIV, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI when the first of these monarchs 
held receptions au lit and great ladies received their friends 
reclining on these great structures. The state beds of those 
times were ornate, costly and splendid affairs but gradually 
grew simpler and smaller as the desire for greater comfort 
and privacy developed the bedroom proper as a separate 
apartment from the great salon where the state bed always 
stood. 

The fragile and perishable nature of their hangings, 
which were their chief glories, caused these beds soon to 
disappear once the actual bedroom came into existence and 
state beds are almost the rarest pieces of furniture that 
have come down to us. A history of these structures, the 
social ritual that grew up around them and the causes lead- 
ing to their disappearance is told in an article on “‘ Beds of 
the Three Louis” by William B. M’Cormick, in the October 
number, which is illustrated with reproductions of beds of 
the three periods, one of which has lately been acquired by 
an American collector. This is a Louis XIV bed dating 
from about 1700 and outside of two royal palace museums 
in France has no equal. Reproduced in color this bed will 
be shown in all its splendor of form and ornamentation 
including some needlework valances and panels of extraor- 
dinary beauty. 


by THE SEVENTEENTH and eighteenth centuries the state 


Many ART MUSEUMS in the United States are created 
through the generosity of one man. The Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., differs from the average art 
institution of this class for the reason that in addition to 
creating and endowing it as a perpetual tribute to his 
father, Duncan Phillips directs every activity of the 
museum bearing his family name: buying its paintings and 
other works of art out of his own resources; managing its 
conduct purely as a museum; initiating and superintending 
the series of Phillips Publications devoted to individual 
artists. To create such an institution while still in his 
young manhood makes Duncan Phillips a unique figure in 
American art. Why he did what he has done in creating 
this splendid tribute to his father and what that tribute 
comprises in terms of building, collections and educational 
work is described by F. Newlin Price in an illustrated 
article in the October number. 


“JEWELED Windows of Old France’”’—the series of 
articles, published in recent numbers of INTERNATIONAL 
Srup10, by Charles J. Connick on ancient cathedral glass— 
attracted great interest, both because of the author’s 
interesting and authoritative comment and of the beauty 
of the illustrations. Readers of the magazine will want, 
therefore, to see Mr. Connick’s article on modern American 
glass which will be published in the next issue. There are 
several glass makers and designers in this country today 
who are preserving the high ideals of artistic merit and 
craftsmanship which the verriers of the middle ages estab- 
lished. It is to them that we must look for windows which 
wil beautify our churches, schools and public buildings 
and be as well a permanent record of splendid achievement 
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in this most difficult art. Much has been done already, 
and it is of the good accomplished and its promise for the 
future that Mr. Connick has written. In addition to 
numerous illustrations in black and white there will be two 
color plates of recently executed windows. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS for Dante’s “Divine Comedy” 
were the last work which William Blake undertook. There 
are one hundred of them, now scattered among various 
museums in the British Empire. These drawings, like 
those illustrating Grey’s poems, are comparatively un- 
known and will be of unusual interest on that account as 
well as for themselves. Several of them will be reproduced 
as illustrations to an article by Guy Eglington in the next 
number. 

Blake and Dante are a singularly felicitous combina- 
tion; each had a great and terrible imagination and an 
intensely spiritual nature. No one except Botticelli has 
rivaled Blake in the visual interpretation of the Italian 
poet and even Botticelli falls short of Blake in his rendering 
of the atmosphere of the Comedy, its passion and its gloom. 
Blake achieves reality even in the strangest forms ieee 
people his drawings. 


THERE Is a fascination about collecting which takes 
hold, in some form, of almost everyone. There is an equal 
interest in the exploration of far-off lands and adventures 
among strange peoples. But even of those whose delight 
is in old brasses few can join a caravan to Thibet, cross 
Arabia or talk with the priests in old Indian temples. All 
of these things, however, Charles K. Moser has done, 
picking up pieces that interested him, sometimes easily, 
sometimes after a delightful adventure. In ‘‘The Story of 
My Brasses,”’ which will be published in the next issue, he 
tells a tale which will make him the envy of every collector 
and traveler. It is not everyone who has a teapot which 
the Mongol chief who owned it valued above two wives. 
Half across Asia the story runs with an amusing or exciting 
experience at every turning. 


THE scuLpTors whose figures have been refused exhi- 
bition because a jury could not believe that work so accu- 
rate was not cast from a model are few. Rodin is the most 
famous of these, and when one has seen the disputed statue 
it is difficult to smile at the mistaken jury. Working in 
another field from that of the great Frenchman, Albert 
Laessle fell under the same suspicion and met with as 
complete a vindication. Laessle is a sculptor of animals, 
small by preference, and it was the bronze figure of a turtle 
which was disputed. So accurate was it in every detail that 
the jury of the Salon was sure that it had been cast from a 
living model. There could be no higher compliment to his 
craftsmanship, and the question of his method was easily 
answered. But Mr. Laessle is more than a merely accurate 
sculptor. In all of his groups and single figures of birds, 
lizards, frogs and small animals there is splendid compo- 
sition and movement. He has caught the native grace of 
his subjects as few artists have been able to do. In the next 
issue there will be an article by D. Roy Miller about 
Laessle and his work, illustrated by a number of charming 
examples of his sculpture. 
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FINE EARLY AMERICAN CABINETRY 


reflected in these Danersk productions makes them choice possessions 


ONG ago the lowboy was used 
most often as a dressing table. 
Today it finds a place in halls as a 
console, particularly with a fine old 
mirror above it; in dining rooms as 
a serving table and for silver; and in 
living rooms it is a useful cabinet. 
This Danersk lowboy is much more 
than just a piece of furniture. 


Perhaps one of the most charming 
bits of XVIII Century furniture, is a 
delicate card table with double leaf 
and gateleg. The Danersk example 
is beautifully inlaid, with exception- 
ally graceful fluted and turned legs. 
This is most decorative as a console, 
and thoroughly practical for cards. 


The Ives wing chair—curly maple 
and copper print chintz! The original 
recently sold at auction for fourteen 
hundred dollars. The reasonable 
Danersk prices are illustrated by the 
fact that our Ives chair sells for less 
than one-seventh of that price. 


Radio equipment can be housed in 
a beautiful and traditional piece of 
furniture such as an early six-leg 
highboy. We will transform the in- 
terior of a Danersk desk or cabinet 
to hold your radio. 


The purchaser of antiques often 


























fully carved and inlaid. 


Heppelwhite Chair and XVIII Century card table. This 
Danersk reproduction of the Heppelwhite Chair is beauti- 








This Danersk lowboy— 
means an added touch 
of beauty in any room. 
Made of fine American 
walnut—with herring- 
bone inlays around the 
drawers, and just the 
right sweep and curve to 
the legs —this lowboy is 
useful in either dining 
room or living room. 
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has a disagreeable fear that he has 
paid for an authenticity that he did 
not obtain. There is no question as 
to the value and charm of these Dan- 
ersk pieces. They are made by Scotch 
and English cabinet makers, trained 
through years of apprenticeship. 


These pieces, together with other 
charming Early American furniture 
and decorative furniture, may be seen 
at our Sales Rooms in NewYork City, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. Decorators 
and their clients always welcome. 
Call now. 
























< 






An old six-leg highboy with 
trumpet turnings, secret drawer, 
and just the right detail in 
moulding and inlays, is almost 
priceless. We searched New 
England for the finest one we 
could obtain, and this photo- 
&raph is of the actual original. 
An excellent example of true 
Early American furniture — 
which is faithfully copied in 
Danersk reproductions. 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


315 MICHIGAN AVE., NORTH, CHICAGO 


Southern California Distributor, 2869 WEST 7th STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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The Charles II chair covered with silk velvet and embroidered applique 
and the table illustrated above are examples of the vast display of excel- 
lent reproductions executed by expert craftsmen and exhibited in our 
showrooms. Augmented by importations of every character, this collec- 


tion becomes a most important assembly of noteworthy furniture. 


121 WEST TWENTY-SEVEN Pio Cree ek ie 


Selling Agents: JOHN MILLER & CO. 
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Guests have learned to expect so 


IN THE DRAWING ROOMS of New York, London, 
Paris and other metropolitan centers guests have 
learned to expect great music played by famous 
artists. Today, all over America, enraptured listeners 
hear those same artists play through the Ampico. 


The Ampico places boundless resources at the 
modern host’s command. For in the Ampico are 
combined a beautiful piano, a miraculous device 
that transports great artists to your drawing room, 
and an inexhaustible store of music. 


At the turn of a lever your Ampico will spring 
into life under the touch of Rachmaninoff, of Rosen’ 


4 


much— 


Note that the Knabe and the Chickering are two 
of the four great pianos in general use on the 
American concert stage. The presence of the 
Ampico in no way affects the piano construction. 
It is perfect for playing by hand. 


Exchange your piano for an 
Ampico 
Your present piano will entitle you to an allow- 
ance in buying an Ampico. The dealer will also 
be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. 
Foot-power models, $795. Electric models: uprights, 
$985 to $1800; grands, $1975 to $5000. With 


thal—or of any one of hundreds of 
world-famous pianists. The great man 
will be playing for you as truly as if 
he were there before your eyes. An 
Ampico recording of an artist’s play- 
ing differs from his concert playing 
only in the fact that the artist is 
not visibly, physically present. Here 
is a modern miracle that is past 
belief—until you have heard the 
Ampico! 


The Ampico may be had only in 
pianos bearing these names of pres- 
ent and established fame: Knabe; 
Chickering; Fischer; Marshall & 
Wendell; Haines Bros.; Franklin; 
and, in Canada, the Willis also. 





freight added. 
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A few of the hundreds of 
famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 
TERESA CARRENO 
GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DCHNANYI 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
E, ROBERT SCHMITZ 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 











Hear the Ampico! 


If you have not yet heard the 
Ampico, you must do so at your 
first opportunity. Any dealer who 
sells any of the pianos mentioned 
above will be glad to have you hear 
the Ampico at his store. 

If you are not near a store where 
the Ampico is sold, or if you want 
to know more about the Ampico 
before hearing it, write to the ad 
dress below. You will receive a 
booklet descriptive of the Ampico 
_and information as to where you 
‘| may conveniently hear it. 








PICO 


THE AMPICO COMPANY : 437 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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Portrait of the Marquis of Lansdown 


Signed and dated by Fabre, 1795 








LEWIS & SIMMONS 


| | 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 








| | Lonpon: 180 New Bond Street Paris: 16 Rue de la Paix 
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© New York Gatreries, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The above interior illustrates how admirably the skilled decorators and cabinetmakers of this organization have 
caught the spirit of XVIII Century France 


A Treasure House of Beautiful Things 


N planning an interior the matter of selection 

ceases to be a problem and becomes a pleasure 

when the objects sought are viewed in the 
proper setting. 


With this idea in mind, the furniture exhibits 

in this establishment have been grouped 
into a series of interesting ensembles, each with 
appropriate accessories. In one Gallery after 
another there is a wealth of suggestion for 
various rooms, not alone in the uncommon 
furniture, but in the unique lighting fixtures and 
rare bits of fabric, crystal, leather and metal, as 
well as in the collection of unusual mirrors and 
screens. /Here and there age-worn antiquities 
find congenial companionship with facsimiles 
of old examples faithfully wrought by our 
own cabinetmakers; while from the same 
skilled hands come many quite inexpensive 


Furniture 











.. SS NS 


pieces designed expressly for the simple houses 
of today. 


Then there are groupings, more elaborate 

in character, of the fine cabinetry of French 
and Venetian inspiration, developed in veneers 
and inlays of tulip-, satin- and rose-wood, with 
ormolu mounts of classic design. There is an 
unforgettable charm about these exquisitely 
decorated pieces — such as the shallow dressing- 
consoles and commodes with marble tops, and 
their companion chests-of-drawers for both 
feminine and masculine needs. 


A visit to this Treasure House of Beautiful 

Things will reveal many unusual features 
worthy of your consideration—such as the 
suggestions gladly given when desired, the 
complete decorative service, and the sensible 
attitude toward cost. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Reproductions 











Decoration 
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INTERNATIONAL SP U.piro 


EDWARDS ¢& SONS, Lid. 


(OF REGENT STREET) 








157, 159 and 161 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Visitors to London 


are invited to inspect our 
wonderful collection of 
Queen Anne Furniture 


and Old Waterford Glass 


One of a set of 12 Hepplewhite 
Chairs (10 Single and 2 Arms) 
in original condition 

















A very rare Hepplewhite Settee in Walnut, beautifully carved and in original condition 
Length 4 ft. 9 in., height 3 ft. 3% in. 
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P JACKSON HIGGs 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works of Mt. 


RARE EXAMPLES FOR MUSEUMS AND PRIVATE COLLECTORS 





An exceptionally fine and flawless Chinese Rock Crystal Carving, of Kien Lung Period. 
This seated Kwan Yin is of purest quality and is 11 inches high and 734 inches wide. 


. PAINTINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, CHINESE PORCELAINS, 
| JADES, ROCK CRYSTALS, BRONZES AND PAINTINGS, SMALL 
SCULPTURES IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, TAPESTRIES, HANGINGS, 

RARE ORIENTAL RUGS, PERSIAN POTTERIES, MINIATURES AND | 
OTHER INTERESTING EXAMPLES. 
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PAINTINGS 


OF VALUE AND DISTINCTION BY 
GREAT MASTERS 





“STILL LIFE” J. B. CHARDIN 


A. L. NICHOLSON 


£00 0 ALBAN Seb bar LONDON, 5.W.1 


(One minute from Piccadilly Circus) 
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CRICHTON: 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
New York~ 636, Fifth Avenue (corner of 515* Street} 
Chicago~ 618 So. Mich igan Avenue. 


The pure classic patterng 
ee old English silver are 
faithfully reproduced by the 
Crichton craftsmen, in a 
manner which maintains the 
standards of the great silver- 


smiths. Distinguished origi- 
nals are also to be seen in the 
Crichton collection. 


Crichton Reproduction of 

a Silver Tea and Coffee 

Service, made from an 
old Irish model 



































meEWARGIL G Adc Reais 


have pleasure in announcing the association of Mr. W. Frank Purdy with 
Messrs. Price and Russell, proprietors. Mr. Purdy is acknowledged to be 
the foremost authority on contemporaneous sculpture. His unique ex- 
perience has equipped him as an expert. His services will be available 
to museums, individual collectors and memorial committees for the de- 
velopment of various problems; also landscape architects in connection 
with decorative sculpture at their new galleries, 37 East 57th Street: 








THE MESSRS. PRICE, RUSSELL AND PURDY 


announce exhibitions during the winter of Cecil Howard, Janet Scudder 
Harriette G. Bingham, Alfred David Lenz, Bessie Potter Vonnob, 
W. Hunt Diederich, and American pottery, étc. 
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Dealers in American Paintings and Sculpture 














See SPECIAL SUMMER 
ee on EXHIBITION 

HASSAM WALKER 
METCALF FECHIN 
DEWING - GASPARD 
BRUSH GARBER 
CRANE WEIR 
RITSCHEL WYANT 
DEARTH INNESS 
MURPHY HENRI 
THAYER TRYON 





TWACHTMAN MELCHERS 





se Se ; “Mulch Gallery Art Notes” 
“YOUNG SPRING” WILLARD L. METCALF sent upon request 


108 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - - - NEW YORK 






































DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK : 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARIS: 16 RUE LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 
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eek Bach 


Craftsman in Metal 


Original designs in furniture, 
lamps and decorative objects 


executed in wrought iron 
and bronze. 


ow 
Inquiries solicited 
Gow 


WORKSHOP AND EXHIBIT 
511 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 























IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 





634 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 





Mrs. Mary Robinson as “Contemplation” 
by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT 
GALLERIES » INC 


+ 48Rb+ 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


+48 


673 FIFTH AVENUE» NEW YORK 


{ Entrance in 53d Street } 


Kaiserstrasse 15 Victoriastrasse 35 





FRANKFORT 0. MAIN BERLIN 


Size 47 inches 





























WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


LY 


Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIBs 


FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 








LY 
57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 





Paintings 
ANCIENT 
and 
MODERN 
“Cattle and Landscape” by A. MAUVE 
NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 
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ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 


eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 
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i SUPPLIED BY ALL HIGH CLASS DEALERS \ 


SEPTEMBER 1924 


“MRS. URQUHART” | 


[A MEZZOTINT IN COLOR} 


after 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
by 
H. Scott Bridgwater 
Companion to 


“Mrs. Scott Moncrieff ” 


WY 


Artists Proofs $33.00 
[Limited 300 Edition] 


LY 


ALFRED (BEEE cs e@Oxelta 
6 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


& 
































MR.ROBERT C. VOSE 


cANNOUNCES 


THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
R. C. & N. M. VOSE HAS BEEN 
DISSOLVED. HE WILL CON- 
TINUE THE BUSINESS IN HIS 
NEW GALLERIES AT 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


COPLEY SQUARE 


BOSTON 




















ete 


The Philadelphia Art Galleries 


and Auction Rooms 
1924-1926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REED H. WALMER, Auctioneer 
Weekly Public Sales of 
Important Art, Furniture and Ceramics 
Estates und Consignments Solicited 















































Paul Graupe - Berlin W 35 


AUCTION XXXVI 
October 5th-6th 


Modern Prints by non-German Masters 


87 Brangwyn 17 Legros 46 Pennell 
15 S. Hayden 27 Lunois 18 Whistler 
152 Zorn 270 Toulouse Lautrec 


Catalogue on Application 
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Frederick Keppel & Co. 


© 


ETCHINGS 
by 
REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
MoE RY .O°-N 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


4 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York 
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Paintings - Lithographs 
Rare Etchings - Bronzes 
by 
MODERN MASTERS 


of 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


Paintings by 


Luxs bu Bois Myers 

DaumiER ForaIn HALPERT 

Tack SLOAN ZULOAGA 

SISLEY CouRBET _ DEcamps 

BEAL RYDER PRENDERGAST 
FANTIN CARRIERE TouLousE-LAuTREC 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES 


on view at the 


C.W.KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 





















N the selection of 
Colours, the Master 
of today, profits bythe 
experience of the noted 
Artists of past genera- 
tions, whose work 
stands as a testimonial 
to the Quality of Winsor & Newton’s 
Colours—permanent and brilliant. 














Every essential for the Artist—but only 
the best—in keeping with the high stand- 
ard set by this House. 








The name of your nearest dealer and 
complete Catalog A-5 sent on request 


WINSOR = NEWTON 
INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 
31 East 17“St. NEw YORK 
Canadian Distributors: THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
Montreal — Ottawa—Toronto “Art Metropole’’—Winnipeg 




















NEW ART «= >. 
LIBRARY ST rn 


MODELLING AND 
SCULPTURE 


Artistic processes have sel- 
dom, if ever before, been so 
clearly explained and so fully 
illustrated as in these hand- 
books. For the student they 
are a sure guide to the mas- 
tery of his art. For the art 
lover they provide a new and 
correct conception of artistic 
creation. 


Modelling and 


Sculpture 
By ALBERT TOFT 
118 Illustrations 348 Pages Crown Octavo 


This book is remarkable for that insistence on the truth of every 
detail which alone produces the greatest and best effects. Few art 
books deal exclusively, as does this, with the purely technical side 
of plastic or glyptic art. A full account of the various methods and 
pow employed in these arts affords the Student, so far as a 
book can, every practical detail necessary to a complete knowledge 
of his craft. It points out the right way to surmount difficulties and 
to avoid unnecessary errors. Part II is a critical study of master- 
pieces from the earliest periods down to our modern day. The Glos- 
sary of technical terms will be found unusually serviceable and 
complete. A rarely thorough text-book. 


NOTE: In the same series are volumes on Perspective—Water 
Color Painting—Oil Painting—Modelling and Sculpture—Drawing 
—Artistic Anatomy of Trees. 


At All 
Each $45 .OO Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- - « 7 . | 
Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books. | 
| 
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eMaker of portraits by photography Experienced in the Psychology and Art of 


| 18 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET PORTRAITURE 


| New York 139 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Mattie Edwards Hewitt YOUR FAMILY PORTRAITS 


h ] Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tintypes, Faded Pho- 
P f otograp DET. tographs, Snapshots, etc. Have them done in the artistic form of the 


He Copley Prints 














Also portraits in oil on canvas, and originals restored. 


They make highly prized gifts to relatives. Copies should in any 
case be made to provide against loss; or damage to the originals. 
Particulars on request. For extensive list of art subjects send 25 
| cents for Illustrated Catalogue of Copley Prints. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a little handbook of American Art. 


Typical of hundreds of letters: ‘I am struck dumb with amaze- 


Gardens 7 Interiors 7 Exteriors | ment at your exquisite Copley Print reproduction.” (This from the 


artist himself, John Elliott, who did this portrait.) 

















536 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK ) Curtis & Cameron - 99 Harcourt Street, Boston 


Telephone + Vanderbilt 0440 Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library | 
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Did English Silber 
NEW CONSIGNMENTS ARE 
NOW BEING SHOWN 


HOWARD & CO. 


FOUNDED 1866 ' 


ae 
14 East 47th Street, New York 









' 
5 





Spanish Antique Shop 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 





Spanish Antiques Exclusively 
Personally Selected and Imported from Spain 
NEW YORK 





768 Madison Ave. (at 66th St.) 








HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 


Garden Architects—Garden Ornaments 
Rare Decorations a 









Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 





St. Sohn 


“Distinctive Gurnishings 
Personality and refinement in the home 
is the ideal for which we strive. Prob- 
lems of furnishing town and country 

houses cheerfully solved. 


17 East 45th Street - New York 











Lloyd Wall Papers 


HY not call to see for yourself our unique 
collection of imported papers—many new 
and distinctive designs, and all original with us. 


Samples sent upon request 


Weli:s. Loy CO; 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
310 N. Michigan Avenue 


Decorator of 


TOWN and 
COUNTRY 
HOUSES 
740 


Madison Ave. 
New York 


RUTH COLLINS 























105 West 4oth Street 











‘The GERow THompson Co, Inc. 


Hand-Forged 
Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 


for Homes of “Discriminating Owners 


103 Park Avenue - New York 





Lighting Fixture Write for Booklet 
No. 1206 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS - OCTOBER -1924 
| 
Date From To Via LINE | STEAMER 
Oct 1 | New York...... Southampton:.,..* (Cherbourg, i; ane. heb sateen cree eae ree ae @urnardita aes ston eee Mauretania 
oe I FUE WEED date tena ee Southampton’: tn.\nacc orton eens ate Pacwiesss 00s ae, 7 elita 
et. I DVTCI are side shee VMOU. oe es ee eee eee sr tere souceeus CONC irscaacinls aie teineticleta aris 
Octaas Glasgow:a Sen-o0e he Belfasts 29. 9 oso oa ebate eel ban srt em mores Canadian Pacific......... Montlaurier 
a 2 aoe Se ae ee Sos a4 Sabin Oo ea meee rete eer eee ate Datted Ameueso rate auc Enennes 
cts. Ss SLOW Ir ep eein ark HVECTL hx ioodie oa Meal ra canna Chere ene eee meee MGIC se oe aoe eee eantee ow assandra 
‘Oct. 13 Liverpoolni.. 01. Directisay, SSiruictis aco unin tio anne ie Eee ee eee Canadian Pacific, ........ Montrose 
Oct. 4 Southampton Cherboure'./2 uni tase oat ee ee White Stare. cass cmon Olympic 
Oct. 4 Liverpool........- Queenstown? jiasio 22 axe cleanse eee ee eee White Stans Pyoanntaeal ie Cedric 
Oct. 4 Glasgow: 04.65% Londonderry « #203 sic a ene eee Cunard dition 10ers pee Cameronia 
Oct=- 4 London... +=) Plymouth; Cherbourg. sue a. eee Cunardync cera ..| Antonia 
Oct. «4 Liverpool. Queenstown... «saat ie tase ee Cunard .| Laconia 
Oct.: 4 Liverpool. . Quéenstown:.. ot. nit eee cee Cunard SecA ete ..| Caronia 
oe 4 we ee ea ered Unset Repetican Aion cones ee eae 
ct 4 PETIREN) orots at a ene ymouth, OY DOULE seis: lew 6s tele aim whalselfa alae) 's nite CATER he pray ane eorge Washington 
Oct. 7 Hamburge. 7... 218 Cherbourg, Southampton jy o)2 t siarernsceespate bees Witte Star-o-nce oooh cone Ara = . 
Oct. 7 Havrevccache anon Direct sicih is cin sein ORE Ce oe ee eee Prench xx sae senoneie e's Rochambeau 
Oct. 8 Southampton... 2](Cherbourg: 106 cise ates yeahs eel hay See ee (Cunard... 1 nee Aquitania 
oe : Hamburg: foc 5 0. Cree nee Southampton, .2s)--. bosnieannie eet Sst dee Pacilicnmecnm aac Empress of France 
et BVEGY. sae al ota ees VOOW Es o.crpigik elte) dele etd) One Rett ed enti etree EOTGU hole pmigih ioe os mae rance 
pet 9 oe Uae a Cee oe Cherbourg ohicc ate cactentee ee a eae a eee: sera ie Rperaee 
ct. 9 aSEOW a. bo cen elfasty. {2h coeds totes oy eee ee anadian Pacific arburn 
Oct. to | Montreal....... Glasvown de smietile > Direct so spzu 3h eS Ee eT Cunard 4 Ge or oe Saturnia 
Oct. 10 | Montreal....... Liverpool......... Direct ...%: sas oe chic os piltoe se Oe eee Canadian Pacific......... Montclare 
Oct. 11 | New York...... Southampton: ')<,...2,j;Cherbourgs.c o 2. is09 oe milesisie a eee eee re Star: ec cceenete ae Homeric 
Octo nr New York nv. Liverpookiie.5 520% Queenstown: &.s.c.. vce hc cisios ete ie arte White Star! 444. doesent Baltic 
Oct. 11 | New York...... Lirverpoolka. uses Queenstown 24 cys rorntis, fo siete oe ep ote unard 958s oo ie nee Franconia 
Oct. 11 | New York...... Glasgow: «mee «ance Londonderry:-.;..-2 cso ote e uve hoes cane Eee Cinard? 5 eee, Tuscania 
Oct. 11 | Montreal....... London secs ven tee Plymouth, Cherbourgice fs «8 sepesetens etd penne Cunardbhccg:: ce ae eee Ansonia 
Oct. 11 | New York...... London: sirsccnetie ote Plymouth; Gherbourg:¢ «teen eae oes eitenneeiete Gunard a oe ee Albania 
Oct. rr juNew Yorkin... = Hamburge.kns) sc Directs =e fn es deena a ene eee ele eee United-American........ Hansa 
Oct. 11 | New York...... Bremen Queenstown; Cherbourg}. +. ease chee eee United States. e.w anne Republic 
Oct. 14 | New York...... Antwerp.» ace eae Plymouth, ‘Cherbourcenaoe ie eet ee ete Red ‘Starssi.2> scenes and 
Oct. 14 |New York...... Hamburg. a: peace: Cherbourg, Southampton ..0 +) une eee eee United-American........ Reliance 
Oct; 5) New York:..... 3; Southampton...... Cherbourg:s. &: aunts See ee Curtirdiiacy cet ees Berengaria 
Oct. 15 | Montreal....... Antwerp... ....6.5- Cherbourg,;Southamipptons.cn-) 02-09 eee eee Canadian Pacific.........| Minnedosa 
Oct: 46,|'Quebec..3..5. 0: Liverpool ieee Queenstowno% oni ke ootders sete te eee Cunard. 2.2 Se ocean tetra. Carmania 
Oct. 16 | Montreal....... lasgow's. vee ete Belfast.) 0002s Soot eae sae, ea eee Canadian Pacific.........| Metagama 
Oct. 16 | New York...... Hamburg ise Direction A siecle Sao aie 5 Oe eee ea ee United-American........ Westphalia 
Oct: 17 |(Québec.c. 3.25 a. Liverpool); Wislcs.0- Direct. .004)< evs foitseune nian Revi eeame ead eae Canadian Pacific......... Montreal 
Oct. 18 | New York...... Southampton Cherbourg ic #5 die< ot cio le ok ce eter onieeteree ccare White Stars: spot dnc Majestic 
Oct. 18 | New York...... Liverpooleiesg ens. Queenstown :.00% sis siere nes s/h ea aisitoe RS White Stare, cect inns Celtic 
Oct. 18 | New York...... Glasgownunce or Londonderty:i¢: cc. <qitinteuere ctor ane en ie Cunardice oo pec eens Columbia 
Oct. 18 | New York Dirverpoolss t-tnta Queenstown. «0:./2i shee bre eosin et en ‘Cunard 2h eusser eee Seythia 
Oct. 18 | New York AVIEs sire tee ae Directs adie als ci be Bien Oa eee eee French..... . | Suffren 
Oct. 18 | New York Plavres% «tanta momsta a Directs (i. iietis haus Acre 5 ens eae one French. 2 . | La Savoie 
Oct. 18 | New York Hamburg .| Southampton. . United-American. Deutschland 
Oct. 18 | New York Southampton Cherbourg... . United States: «0a. Leviathan 
Oct 22} New York. 220s. Southampton + |) Cherbourg <6 iss, 5 c.sge ust ees Oe coe ee ee Gunatdis cass cepa Mauretania 
a 22 ees ae 4 pnb Chebocrs) Southampton yt ee Sonya Paciticiincteua: re of Scotland 
ct. 22 ewy Mores. 6 ae AVIE) GCA scree ie LY EMIOUW ER soca) chess, ¢ 5 sleet Eee eee LENCE os oa": hee PRE aris 
Oct. 22 | New York...... Bremen Plymouth, ‘Cherbourg=2 =. <4 sce dan o- cee United Statesscc..nwese. America 
Oct. 23 | New York...... Antwerpisci eter Plymouth; ‘Gherbourg sess ci ot ae ee Red Star-4.0; ee eee Zeeland 
Oct. 23 | New York...... Hamburg ..c0 500 Plymouth; Cherbourg...% soe amine ieee Amenican'.).Sacee ties an s..| Mongolia 
Oct. 23 | Montreal....... Glasgowtnenatce Belfast: past: nwiscearte tke 6) tooth et eterno eee Canadian Pacific....:.... Marloch 
Oct. 24 | Montreal....... Glasgow ,cioritec Directicz..s.Ws cise Bcitdienes Cae ne te Eee ene Cunards een. ee eee Athenia 
Oct. 24 | Montreal....... Liuiverpools acme © Direct... 5.5.60 6 Sri c ates he em A ee eee Canadian Pacific......... Montcalm 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Southampton Cherbourg... jaeocnnie es bse Serotec oeetae White Star. sree Olympic 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Liverpool......... QuieenStowns:-s 5 <2. = nina vipbavemetalne tales eee eas White Stacs@Anaw, moe fe Adriatic 
Oct. 25 | Montreal. 02 ONdODi py ss + clerk Plymouth, Cherbourg... os... ae vive eee Cunard deeds tae tees Andania 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Glasgow ssnucs +¥ Londonderry ccsacsfitis 2s ee ee Cunard. coats Assyria 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Liverpool......... Queenstown .« 6.7. +... sake oes Lee Guard cect wee Aurania 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Ondorse. cen Plymouth, (Gherbourg.2 sane ace nie Ganard't, i454; hse Lancastria 
Oct’ 25° | New York... 725 Hamburg ss..6 Secu Cherbourg, Southampton .ac.4 sas eo een eee United-American........ Cleveland 
Oct. 25 | New York...... Bremen Sov soos Plymouth, Cherbourg ve sts se ci ciel eee United States tame ases< President Harding 
Oct. 28 | New York...... Hamburg) 2456 Cherbourg? Southamiptane nj. 4s e chee ee eee nee Sees 2 Lic teihs Resolute 
Oct. 29 | New York.....-. Southampton...... Cherbourg oc5 os soos! « ayes oa etale et ceiegetenen aye ra overt aa Tea CLR El eee Aquitania 
Oct. 29 | Montreal....... Antweérpiasse i.e%.. Cherbourg, Southamptonae nye atete eat Catuatan Pacuic wan ee Melita 
Oct. 29 | New York...... aV¥ecs sos sesrcm Plymowthicd, jv tus tocy eign lesen teeter lem Frendh. 43653 eaten France 
Oct. 30 | Quebec......... Glasgow.......... Belfast. y s3 vives his cacpanstante esr aes REO Canadian Pacific......... Montlaurier 
Oct. 31 | Montreal....... Glasgow... 3%... -- Direct, oo.c ccs Gime eee HOR ee Geetha ey cee Cunard? than see Cassandra 
Oct. 31 | Montreal....... Liverpool;..:.. =-5 Direct. 22th nies cea eee ee oe unaee Siadate ages Canadian Pacific... 20. .:. Montrose 
Oct. 3—New Tour to the Antipodes, the South Seas, Australia and South Jan. 24, 1925—Around South America, Panama Canal, West Coast, 
Africa. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb Co. : Straits of Magellan, East Coast. S.S. Resolute. Arranged by Ray- 
Oc 8—Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond & Whitcomb mond & Whitcomb Co. 
‘oO. Jan. 29, 1925—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. S.S. Seythia. Arran 
ae Se ee Around-the-World Tour. Arranged by Raymond by Prank Tourist Co. . eed 
itcom oO po I I 
Dec. 4—World Cruise. S.S. Belgenland. preeed by Hf colada ene | Jonesy eodg oeaeet Cruise. S.S. Laconia. Arranged by 
Mercantile Marine Co. in co-operation wit merican Express Co. ee - . - 
Jan. 13, Sag ae eee War tees Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by ere Tener ere ladies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
Raymond & itcom oO. 
Jans 24; 1925—Around-the-World. SS. Empress of France. Arranged Fels iy Rear eee nuene Cruise. S.S. Rotterdam. Arranged by 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships, x ) ea 7 ‘ 
Jan. ~ 1925—Around-the-World. S.S. California. Arranged by Frank Feb. 5s, a oe Cruise. S.S. Samaria. Arranged by Ray- 
C. Clark. mon itcom 0. ' 
Jan. a, Eas aR ae er S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas re 9, Tee ee pe Regn ee ee ee ee eee a 
Cook & Son. mpress of Scotland. Arranged by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Jan. 24, 1925—The Mediterranean. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by Thomas Feb, 28, SE West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. Arranged by 
ook & Son. Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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‘Do you intend 
to travel abroad? 


Quaint and charming historic Eng- 
land, venerable chateaus of France, 
crystal lakes ‘neath towering Alps 
of Switzerland, Monte Carlo and 
the Riviera, picturesque Italy, the 
Levant and the Orient or Egypt 
with its pyramids and the vestiges 
of long-buried greatness and then 
Scandinavia, land of the midnight 
sun, the North Cape and fjords. 


The Travel Bureau maintained by 
this magazine can be of assistance 
‘to its many readers in supplying 
them with current literature and 
information regarding railway and 
steamship lines, foreign travel and 
cruises and tour service. Address 
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49 WEST 45TH STREET 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) } 
By Magnificent New Ht 


Cunard’ Se SeSSCyY Toi”: 

(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons; Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days. 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGY PT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 
The ‘Scythia’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 

returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania’’ “‘Mauretania,’”’ 

“Berengaria,”’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 

request. Early reservation insures choice of location. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
Est. 1875 Paris Cairo - London 













































TAPPEN and PIERSON 


Produce the Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 








542-544 FIFTH AVENUE - NEWYORK || 


Corner Forty-Fifth Street II 
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Artists Agree! 


¢¢ It requires a paper of supreme quality 
to satisfy the requirements of the 17 
artists working in the art studios of 
Stanford Briggs, Inc. 9) 


cw cw ow 


Wuat more can be said? The “‘su- 
preme quality” of Strathmore Art- 
ists Paper and Boards wins unani- 
mous acclaim. 

Join the Strathmore Artist Family 


by sending your name for samples. 


Address 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 


| 
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CRAYONS ARTISTS 
CRAYON PENCILS ARCHITECTS 
CRAYON SAUCES DECORATORS 


CHARCOAL end HOLDERS ‘or DRAFTSMEN 
COLORED PENCILS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
GRAPHITE PENCILS LITHOGRAPHERS 
STUMPS and TORTILLONS ETC. > 


At First Class Artists’ Supply eee 
If your Dealer cannot supply you write to 


JAMES poerYNONTLLOR 


768 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 




















| 
~ 
J. BLOCKX 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
“The finest in the world” 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS, linen, 17 inches to 13% feet wide 
Write for Lists 
SCHNEIDER & COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE AGENTS 


2102 Broadway New York City 
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STUDIO OF CHILDE HASSAM 


4 Member: A. N.A., N. A., A.W. C.S., N. Y. W. C. C., Boston 
Sp A. C., Ten Am. P., P.-G., Munich Secess. (cor.) Assoc. Soc SS 
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SN fading with the sunset of the era, the art of mummification s 
x died with ancient, resplendent Eygpt. g | 
b J Yet the ancient art of color-making exemplified in the paint- ra 
LN ings at the tombs of the Egyptian kings at Thebes, still lives. Py 
ws For brilliance and harmony of color, these paintings, still in 4 
dF gp 


perfect preservation after centuries, constitute a constant 
challenge to our own times. 
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Yet, were ancient Egyptian genius to hand down its secret 
of color making direct, what could it contribute to the 
tradition of purity and permanence of Devoe Colors ? 
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Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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_s Leading American Art Schools = 




















and Lithography, directed by 


| Homer Boss 

GeorceE B. BRIDGMAN 
FRANK VINCENT DuMonp 
EuGENE Fitscu 

ANNE GOLDTHWAITE 


Cuarvces W. HawTHORNE 
Rospert WarpD JOHNSON 


of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


BOXSs 


RicHarp F. Laney 

Leo LENTELLI 

Hayrey Lever 

ALLEN Lewis 

Cuar.es J. MARTIN 
KenNETH Hayes MILLER 
Kimon NIcOoLAIDES 
JosEPH PENNELL 


A NEW CLASS IN 
Wood Block and Color Printing —Allen Lewis under the direction 


Winter Term—4oth Year of 


‘The ART STUDENTS GB AG 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and 
Composition, Antique, Modeling (Portrait and Figure), Etching 


BoarDMAN RoBINSON 

H. E. SCHNAKENBERG 
DuNCcAN SMITH 

ALLEN TUCKER 

WILLIAM VON SCHLEGELL 
Epmunp F. Warp 
ForsBes WATSON 
GeorcE E. WoLFE 


For Catalogue Address 


The ART STUDENTS’* LEAGUE of NEW YORK 
215 WEST 57r STREET - NEW YORK 

















a Ae oCHOOE OTS Err 
FINE ARTS 


YaLe University, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN 


Painting - Sculpture - Architecture 
Leading to the Degree of B.F.A. 


Interior Decoration 


The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s 
study of art in Europe, the English Scholar- 
ship for the study of art and travel in 
Europe during the summer vacation, and 
School Scholarships are awarded annually. 


Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture 
_ or for catalogue of 
Architecture and Interior Decoration 


Master Institute 
of United Arts 


MUSIC— PAINTING —SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE —OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


New Courses Open October in 





Drawing and Painting, Design, Theater Deco- 
ration, Illustration, Etching, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture and all other arts. 
All general Lectures, Exhibitions and Concerts 
free to enrolled students. 


310 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 








Grand Central 
School of Art 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





SEASON 1924-1925 
October Ist to June Ist 


A New School of Art to develop individual 
talent under the instruction of successful 
modern artists 


Classes in 
PAINTING - DRAWING - SCULPTU PTURE 
ILLUSTRATION: DECORATION AND 
COSTUME DESIGN 


INSTRUCTORS 


Wayman Adams Nicholai Fechin 

George Elmer Browne Edmund Graecen 

Dean Cornwell Jonas Lie 

Chester Beach ‘Sigurd Skou 

Helen Dryden Ezra Winter 
George Pease Ennis 


Catalogue and enrollment blanks 
may be had at the 

Granp CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 

15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 

or will be mailed on application 


JULIAN BOWES, Secretary 


Grand Central School of Art 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, New York City 





























METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


“THE ART OF COLOR” by Michel Jacobs 
NOW ON SALE 


Classes in Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Morning, afternoon, evening and Sunday 





N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 5 


The accepted professional school for Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Landscape Archi- 
tecture; Stage and Costume Design; Graphic 
Advertising; Teachers’ Training; Saturday 
Courses, Lectures, ‘Dynamic Symmetry,” etc. 


Circulars NEW YORK and PARIS 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, NewYork 

















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave., New York City 
SHERRILL Wuiton, Director 


Intensive practical trainingcourses 
for professionals and amateurs. 
Fall Term commences Oct. Ist. 


Send for Catalogue S. 








THE STUDENTS SCHOOLO 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
156 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK CITY 
OcroBER To May 

Instructors: Edward Dufner, Thomas Fogarty, 
Arthur I. Keller, Eric Pape, Joseph Simont. 
Classes morning, afternoon and evening. 
Circular sent on request. 
Please mention this magazine in replying. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 4oth year begins Sept. 29th 


|| School ofthe Museum of Fine Arts 





Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
| A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
| Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 


G. J. Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- || 
For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. | 


ships. 











Schoolof Fine Arts and Crafts, Inc. 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Illus- 
tration, Design, Costume Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, Modeling, Crafts, Textiles, 
Mural Painting. 

Catalog, illustrated folders on request. 
Miss KaTHERINE B. Cuixp, Director 

| 349 Se Street Boston, Mass. 























PART: jeanne ees 


i THE-‘ART-INSTITUTE 


OF-CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 


SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, DESIGN, 
PRINTING ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ART MUSEUMS 


AUT WiMNe eR M 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1924 


FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEANT 


Art Institute of Chicago 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. 
application. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed on 


Lee F. Ranpvorpn, Director 














The New School of Design, Inc. 
Dovuctas Jonn Connan, President 


School of Drawing and Painting. School of 
Illustration. School of Costume. School of In- 
terior Decoration. School of Applied Design 
and Normal Training. European School. Fit- 
teenth year. 


Practical instruction by specialists 
Winter classes September to June | 
Enroll now—Catalogue on request 


Phone Circle 6361 
1680 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Phone Back Bay 3050 
248 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 























BRONX OPEN AIR SKETCHING || 
CLASSES 
Drawing, Composition, Perspective 
and Color 
Director: HARRY W. NEWMAN 


3016 Bronx Boulevard Phone Olinville 
Williamsbridge, NewYork City 3382-W 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY |) 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
The Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


John Andrew Myers, Secretary 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing. Figure and Mural Painting. Commer- 
cial Art. Textile Design. Interior Decoration. 
| Leaded Glass. Costume Design. Theatre Craft. 
| 20 years of successful teaching. Booklet 
| 221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 








( : 
| THE FRANCES BUILDING | 


665 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York 
(53d Street) | 


offers | 





attractive space to art dealers 
catering to the better class, 
at prices consistent with the 
location and general standing 

of the building. 





THE 665 FIFTH AVENUE COMPANY 
665 Firra AveENuE, New York 'N°& 


| SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
| AND CRAFTS, Inc. 





The school offers academic work in 
conjunction with the courses in Art. 
For circular address 


Miss KATHERINE B. Cuixp, Director 
Room 417, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many pupils 
of this school have won distinction in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training 
is given by capable experienced artists. 

enerously endowed, tuition rates mod- 
erate. For catalogue address 


J. H. GEST, Director, EpEN Park, 


CINCINNATI 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL) 
ARTS = CRAFTS 
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The BACHELOR’S DEGREE Is Granted 
Fall Term Now Open 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 











The Minneapolis School of Art 
Fortieth Year 
September 29, 1924 — May 30, 10925 
Summer School, June 15 — July 25, 1925 
Patntinc : ScucprurRE : ILLUSTRATION 
Desi1Gn — Commercial, Costume, Interior 
Ask for Circular A 
200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


oT. LOUIS SCHOOL 
PUN EAR is 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Crafts, etc. For catalogue, apply to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 11 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 











THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


“« 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” Jocated in an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 
eternal Spring. For catalog address 


EuGENE DEVot, Director 




















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GALLERY, MitwaukEE, Wis. 

Paintingand Sculpture : Commer- 
cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 


For Illustrated Catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. I. S. Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















MADE IN HOLLAND 











Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 


TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 
U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 











LUCERNE 


THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


MUNICH 

















Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2 ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 

|| A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 

| ors covering every requirement. Used generally 

| by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. : 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. || 
438 West 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. ro | 











| 








OSTERKAMP-MEAD Corp. | 
ART BRONZES 


Specialists in Artistic Statuary and Fine 





Bronze Casting, Authorized Replicas of 
Inaccessible Museum Pieces || 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ROBERT'‘L‘STILLSON 
COMPANY*NEW YORK 


CRANE 





In the wide and interesting range of bath- 
room and lavatory appointments provided 
by Crane, there are fixtures and accesso- 
ries to suit the most exacting taste as well 
as the most limited building budget. 


In key with its charming setting of walls 
in warm tan and floor tiled in old rose and 
blue, is this distinctive Console lavatory. Its 
broad top, 52 by 25 inches, is of Levanto 
marble, soft black with rose and white 


a eee re ere terrence ecient eee 


QUALITY AN ADL HIDDEN FATTINGS 


markings. The supports are of white Car- 
rara marble, hand-chiseled. All fittings 
and connections are in heavy gold plate. 


The swinging panels of the triple mirror 
conceal cabinets for toilet articles. Likeall 
Crane products, the Console may be order- 
ed through any plumbing contractor. For 
ten other attractive arrangements shown 
in full color, write to Crane Co., Chicago, 


for “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S, MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


te CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON ee 
je" ‘ CIE CRANE, PARIS , 
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Premier Gas Water Heater No. 2 
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A decorative panel done \} 
after the manner of an |i 
old Flemish Verdure 


oO) 
@ 


‘Its weave 1s now simulated 
by a modern adaptation 
of an ancient stitch 


she typical designs and colorings which gave the 
celebrated fifteenth-century tapestries their name 
distinguish this tapestry panel. Its predominating 
floral forms and foliage colors marked all the ver- 
dures which came from Brussels and her environs. 


A particular point of interest in this modern panel 
is that it reproduces in an entirely new way an old 
verdure. This is done by a machine process adapted 
from an ancient stitch. And at a moderate figure. 


In addition to this interesting panel, there are to 
be found among the Schumacher tapestries a variety 
of panels in many weaves and qualities. In style they 
cover practically all periods: early Gothic, some 





This panel shows the tendency of the verdures to avoid perspective and “‘plein air’? effects 


B iq 
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with its characteristic cabbage leaves or the Mille 
Fleurs effect, others with quaint personages depicted 
in flat perspective; hunting scenes; grotesques after 
Berain; Indo-Chinese, copied from the Soho tapes- 
tries; Louis XVI subjects, and others as well. 


These various types may be seen in panels and 
by the yard through your own decorator or up- 
holsterer. He will also gladly attend to the purchase 
for you. F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manu- 
facturers, and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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